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"jj^tdutt  ia  ^tx&Blg  (Sbttion. 


Little  more  is  needed  to  oommend  this  volume  to  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  public  than  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  prepared  by  the  son  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  living 
theologians,  on  the  strength  of  materials  to  a  great  ex- 
tent laid  to  his  hand  in  his  father's  lectures.  In  regard 
to  ability,  erudition,  and  a  lare  elegance  and  precision  of 
style,  Dr.  Hodge  of  Princeton  has  achieved  a  reputation 
confessedly  preeminent  among  theological  writers  of 
either  Europe  or  America.  His  son,  to  whom  we  owe 
this  work,  is  associated  with  him  as  one  of  the  professors 
in  the  same  distinguished  theological  college.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  a  voucher  for  the  care  and  learning  with 
which  this  "  syllabus  of  theological  study,**  as  it  professes 
to  be,  has  been  prepared. 

Our  attention  was  drawn  to  it  when  in  quest  of  some 
good  manual  of  systematic  theology.  The  old  compen- 
diums,  prepared  by  divines  of  the  Continent,  and  published 
shortly  after  the  Reformation,  are  exceedingly  valuable, 
but  will  not  serve  the  present  exigency.  Theological 
science  has  been  perfected  and  extended  in  many  direc- 
tions since  those  times.     New  errors  have  sprung  up. 
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which  require  to  be  confronted  and  refuted.  Suffice  it 
to  Bay,  that  as  the  result  of  some  inquiry  and  comparison, 
we  have  seen  no  compendium  which  at  all  approaches 
the  one  now  offered  to  British  students  of  theology,  in 
soundness,  in  learning,  and  in  the  wisdom  and  skill 
with  which  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  doc- 
trines in  the  system  is  recognised,  and  space  given  to 
them  accordingly.  To  ministers  and  students,  for  a  suc- 
cinct and  yet  comprehensive  statement  of  the  discussions 
affecting  particular  doctrines,  it  will  prove  invaluable, — 
doubly  invaluable  indeed,  as  a  guide  in  the  attempt  to 
master  these  discussions,  and  as  a  help  to  the  remem- 
biunce  subsequently  of  the  leading  points  involved  in 
them. 

Of  course,  in  so  wide  a  field,  some  topics  might,  in  our 
judgment,  have  admitted  of  a  fuller  treatment,  and  some 
might  have  received  less,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  due  pro- 
portion is  well  sustained.  Nor  can  we  be  expected  to 
indorse  every  particular  view  that  may  be  embraced  in 
the  volume.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that  the  more 
it  is  studied  the  more  will  its  value  be  appreciated. 

W.  n.  G. 


^ut^or  s  ^nface. 


In  inirodaciDg  this  book  to  the  reader,  I  have  only  a 
single  word  to  say  upon  two  points  :  Jiratt  as  to  the 
uses  which  I  regard  this  form  of  exhibiting  theological 
truth  aa  being  specially  qualified  to  subserve  ;  and, 
secondly,  as  to  the  sources  from  which  I  have  drawn  the 
materials  composing  these  *'  Outlines/' 

As  to  the  first  point,  I  have  to  say,  that  the  conception 
and  execution  of  this  work  originated  in  the  experience 
of  the  need  for  some  such  manual  of  theological  definitions 
and  argumentation,  in  the  immediate  work  of  instructing 
the  members  of  my  own  pastoral  charge.  The  several 
chapters  were,  in  the  first  instance,  prepared  and  used  in 
the  same  form  in  which  they  are  now  printed,  as  the  basis 
of  a  lecture  delivered  otherwise  extemporaneously  to  my 
congregation  every  Sabbath  night  In  this  use  of  them, 
I  found  these  preparations  successful  beyond  my  hopes. 
The  congr^ation,  as  a  whole,  were  induced  to  enter  with 
interest  upon  the  study  even  of  the  most  abstruse  ques- 
tions. Having  put  this  work  thus  to  this  practical  test, 
I  now  ofier  it  to  my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  that  they 
may  use  it,  if  they  ^11,  as  a  repertory  of  digested  mate- 
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rial  for  the  doctrinal  instruction  of  their  people,  either  in 
Bible  classes  or  by  means  of  a  congregational  lecture.  I 
offer  it  also  aa  an  attempt  to  supply  an  acknowledged 
public  want,  as  a  syllabus  of  theological  study  for  the 
use  of  theological  students  generally,  and  for  the  use  of 
those  many  laborious  preachers  of  the  gospel  who  can- 
not command  the  time,  or  who  have  not  the  opportunity 
or  other  essential  means,  to  study  the  more  expensive 
and  elaborate  works  from  which  the  materials  of  this 
compend  have  been  gathered. 

The  questions  have  been  retained  in  form,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  adapting  the  book  in  any  degree  for  catechetical 
instruction,  but  as  the  most  convenient  and  perspicuous 
method  of  presenting  an  "  outline  of  theology"  so  con- 
densed. This  same  necessity  of  condensation  I  would 
also  respectfully  plead  as  in  some  degree  an  excuse  for 
some  of  the  instances  of  obscurity  in  definition  and 
meagreness  of  illustration  which  the  reader  will  observe. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  sources  from  which  I 
have  drawn  the  materials  of  this  book,  I  may  for  the 
most  part  refer  the  reader  to  the  several  passages,  where 
the  acknowledgment  is  made  as  the  debt  is  incurred.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  I  have,  with 
his  permission,  used  the  list  of  questions  given  by  my 
father  to  his  classes  of  forty-five  and  six.  I  have  added 
two  or  three  chapters  which  his  course  did  not  embrace, 
and  have  in  general  adapted  his  questions  to  my  new 
purpose,  by  omissions,  additions,  or  a  different  distribu- 
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tioD.  To  such  a  degree,  however,  have  they  directed  and 
assifited  me,  that  I  feel  a  confidence  in  ofiering  the  result 
to  the  public  which  otherwise  would  have  been  unwar- 
rantable. In  the  frequent  instances  in  which  I  have 
possessed  his  published  articles  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
following  chapters,  the  reader  will  find  that  I  have  drawn 
largely  from  them.  It  is  due  to  myself,  however,  to  say, 
that  except  in  two  instances,  "  The  Scriptures  the  only 
Rule  of  Faith  and  Judge  of  Controversies,"  and  "  The 
Second  Advent,"  I  have  never  heard  delivered  nor  read 
the  manuscript  of  that  course  of  theological  lectures  which 
he  has  prepared  for  the  use  of  his  classes  subsequently  to 
my  graduation.  In  the  instances  I  have  above  excepted 
I  have  attempted  little  more,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
respective  chapters  of  this  book  bearing  those  titles,  than 
to  abridge  my  Other's  lectures.  In  every  instance  I 
have  endeavoured  to  acknowledge  the  full  extent  of  the 
assistance  I  have  derived  from  others;  in  which  I  have,  I 
believe,  uniformly  succeeded,  except  so  far  as  I  am  now 
unable  to  tiiice  to  their  original  sources  some  of  the 
materials  collected  by  me  in  my  class  manuscripts,  pre- 
pared fourteen  years  ago,  while  a  student  of  theology. 
This  last  reference  relates  to  a  large  element  in  this  book, 
Bs  I  wrote  copiously,  and  after  frequent  oral  communica- 
tion with  my  father,  both  in  public  and  private. 

A.  A.  HODGE. 
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I. 


THE  BEING  OF  GOD. 


1.  Can  God  he  dejlned  f 

As  the  human  mind  is  finite,  and  conceives  by  defining  the  ohaftib 

limits  of  the  object  of  its  thought,  and  as  God  is  known  to  us    L 

to  be  infinite,  it  is  evident  that  the  human  mind  can  never  be  i>«^^- 

tlon  of 

capable  of  conceiving  God  adequately  as  he  is,  or  of  defining  his  ood. 
being. 

Bat  God  is  known  to  us  by  certain  attributes  or  modes  of 
being,  the  conception  of  which  is  possible  to  us,  and  which  truly 
represent  him  as  far  as  they  go.  We  conceive  of  each  of  these 
attributes  as  possessed  by  God  in  a  degree  to  which  we  put  no 
limits,  and  to  which  we  know  that  no  limits  can  be  assigned.  In 
degree,  therefore,  our  conception  of  the  attributes  of  God  is  in- 
definite, and  so  cannot  be  defined;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
be  truly  said  to  define  our  idea  of  Qod  when  we  furnish  a  com- 
prehensive statement  of  all  the  attributes  of  God  that  are  revealed 
to  us  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  conceived  of 
by  our  finite  imderstandings. 

2.  H(w  has  God  been  de^nedf 

As  the  conceptions  which  different  men  have  formed  of  God 
are  very  various,  so  the  forms  in  which  these  conceptions  have 
been  expressed  have  differed. 

L  The  Pantheist  calls  him  to  iv,  absolute  being ;  and  to  vavy  the 
all-nniyersal  being;  for  this  is  the  sum  of  what  he  knows  of  God. 
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onAPTsa      IL  The  Deist  calls  him  the  absolute,  self-existent,  iiifiuite  Spirit 
'•       This  is  trae  as  fiur  as  it  goes. 

III.  The  definition  given  under  the  seventh  question  of  the 
"  Larger  Catechism/'  and  the  fourth  of  the  "  Shorter  Cate- 
chism/' is  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  divine  perfections  as 
they  are  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  as  under  the  light  of 
Scripture  they  are  significantly  taught  by  the  works  of  God, 
creative  and  providential,  physical  and  spiritual: — "God  is  a 
spirit,  in  and  of  himself  infinite  in  being,  glory,  blessedness,  and 
perfection ;  all-sufiicient,  eternal,  unchangeable,  incomprehensible, 
everywhere  present,  almighty,  knowing  all  things,  most  wise,  most 
holy,  most  just,  most  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth." — "God  is  a  spirit,  infinite, 
eternal,  and  unchangeable,  in  his  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness, 
justice,  goodness,  and  truth.'' 

Orifrin  of       3.   What  is  the  origin  of  that  idea  of  God  which  is  found  to  he 
of  Q^    ^niverscUly  diffused  among  people  of  all  nations  and  age$  of  tlie 
world? 

On  this  subject  there  are  blended  together  two  questions, 
which  every  human  consciousness  must  in  some  way  answer  for 
itself.  L  Is  there  any  God?  IL  What  is  God?  The  answer 
to  both  of  these  questions,  including  his  existence  and  his  attri- 
butes, must  enter  into  the  complex  idea  which  any  mind  enter- 
tains of  Gk)d. 

Now,  these  conceptions  and  beliefs  concerning  the  divine 
existence,  which  in  one  or  another  of  their  various  forms  are 
universally  prevalent  among  men,  originate  in  several  different 
sources,  all  of  which  contribute,  though  in  various  proportions  in 
different  cases,  to  the  conceptions  which  men  form  of  God.  These 
sources  are, — "I.  The  innate  constitution  of  the  human  souL 
IL  The  speculative  reason  of  man  operating  reflectively  upon 
the  facts  of  consciousness  and  the  phenomena  of  external  nature. 
IIL  Tradition.     IV.  Supernatural  revelation." 

4.  In  what  sense  is  the  idea  of  God  innate^  and  how  far  is  it 
natural  to  man  ? 

It  is  not  innate  in  the  sense  either  that  any  man  is  bom  with 
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a  correct  idea  of  God  perfectly  developed ;  or  that,  independently  chaptsr 
of  instruction,  any  man  can,  in  the  development  of  his  natural  '' 
powers  alone,  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  Qod.  Some  very 
debased  fragments  of  the  human  family  have  been  found,  who 
were  even  destitute  of  any  definite  idea  of  God  at  alL  On  the 
uther  hand,  independently  of  all  instruction,  a  sense  of  dependence 
cmd  of  nwral  accountability  is  natural  to  man.  These  logically 
involve  the  being  of  a  God ;  and  when  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  an  individual  or  race  is  in  any  degree  developed,  these 
invariably  suggest  the  idea  and  induce  the  belief  of  a  God.  Thus 
man  is  as  universally  a  religious  as  he  is  a  rational  being ;  and 
whenever  the  existence  and  character  of  God  as  providential  and 
moral  ruler  is  offered  as  fact,  then  every  human  soul  responds  to 
it  as  true,  seen  in  its  own  self-evidencing  light,  in  the  absence  of 
ail  formal  demonstration. 

5.  How  far  is  the  idea  of  Ood  tlie  product  of  the  speculative 
re€utm9 

If  the  phrase  "  speculative  reason"  be  used  to  signify  the  abstract 
intellect  of  man,  his  moral  constitution  being  excluded,  acting  upon 
its  own  d  priori  principles,  then  we  believe  that  the  reason  can- 
not be  said  to  originate,  but  only  to  confirm  and  complete,  the  idea 
of  God  furnished  by  other  sources.  But  if  that  phrase  be  used 
to  express  the  intellect  as  informed  hy  the  conscience  and  hy  the 
emotional  and  voluntary  nature  of  many  and  acting  upon  the 
abundant  evidences  of  wise  and  beneficent  design,  powerfully 
executed,  with  which  all  God's  works  are  filled,  then  the  reason 
thus  exercised  must  lead  to  certain  knowledge  that  God  is,  and  to 
some  knowledge  of  his  natural  and  moral  attributes. 

6.  How  far  is  the  idea  of  God  traditional  ? 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  who  enjoy  the  light  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion, to  determine  how  far  the  knowledge  of  Gkxl  might  be  spon- 
taneously attained  by  each  generation  for  itself,  and  how  far  the 
actual  knowledge  possessed  by  each  people  is  due  to  a  tradition 
from  the  past  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  plain  that  the  form 
in  which  the  idea  is  conceived,  and  the  associations  with  which 
it  is  accompanied,  are  determined  among  every  people  by  the 
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cHAPTiB  theological  traditions  they  have  received  from  their  &thera.    It  ifl 

''       certain,  also,  that  a  tradition  of  the  tnie  Qod  and  of  his  dealings 

with  man  long  lingered  among  the  Gkntiles,  and  even  now,  though 

variously  perverted,  enters  as  an  element  into  the  mythologies  of 

heathen  nations. 

7.  How  far  is  the  idea  of  God  due  to  a  supernatural  rtvdalion  ? 

The  natural  revelation  which  Qod  makes  of  himself  to  man,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  human  soul,  and  in  the  works  of  creation 
and  providence,  would  unquestionably  have  been  sufficient  to  lead 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  if  man  himself  had  continued  in 
his  natural  moral  condition  and  relations.  But  since  by  reason 
of  sin  man's  mind  has  been  darkened,  his  heart  hardened,  and 
his  relations  to  Qod  infinitely  involved,  man  never  can  be  able,  by 
the  mere  light  of  nature,  to  reach  both  a  certain  and  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  Qod.  It  is  certain,  both  from  the  reason  of  the 
case  and  from  universal  experience,  that  a  supernatural  revelation 
is  absolutely  necessary; — 1.  To  make  certain,  by  additional  evi- 
dences, the  conclusions  of  reason;  2.  To  complete  and  render 
practically  adequate  the  knowledge  of  God  which  reason  other- 
wise has  reached. 

DiTiiit  8.   WIuU  are  Hie  two  great  questions  involved  in  this  inquiry  as 

to  the  being  of  God  f 

L  Is  there  any  conclusive  evidence  that  such  a  being  as  God 
exists?  n.  What  is  the  nature  of  God,  as  fleu:  as  his  attributes  are 
manifested  by  the  evidence  which  proves  his  existence.  This 
second  question  resolves  itself  into  two  others :  1.  What  are 
the  attributes  of  Gkxi  as  ascertained  to  us  by  the  liglit  of  nature 
alone?  2.  What  are  his  attributes  as  ascertained  by  the  light  of 
the  supernatural  revelation  given  in  Scripture. 

EVIDSNCE  OF  DIVINE  EXISTENCE. 

9.  Can  there  he  any  strictly  logical  demonstration  of  the  being 
of  God  constructed  f 

The  idea  which  we  entertain  of  God  is  a  complex  one,  the 
different  elements  of  which  are  furnished  to  us  by  different  sources. 
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N«  one  single  line  of  demonstrative  proof  can  establish  the  exist-  ohaptkr 
ence  of  that  Infinite  Spirit  which  is  known  to  the  Christian  as  ^  . 
JehoTslL  Many  different  arguments,  however,  concur  in  con- 
Terging  to  this  inevitable  centre,  each  contributing  at  once 
coii^UrmaUny  evidence  that  Qod  m,  and  complementary  evidence  as 
to  ttkai  Qod  is,  and  thus  concurrently  establishing  the  being  of 
Qod  upon  immovable  foundations. 

The  conception  of  Qod  as  a  powerful  and  righteous  person  is 
first  given  us  in  our  constitutional  feeling  of  dependence  and  of 
moral  accountability.  Starting  with  this  conception,  we  may 
abundantly  demonstrate  his  wisdom,  goodness,  power,  etc.,  and 
thus  reciprocally  confirm  the  evidence  for  his  being  from  the  work 
of  his  hands  in  his  physical  and  spiritual  creation; — in  his  works 
called  natural,  as  providence;  and  in  his  works  called  super- 
natural, as  miracles,  prophecies,  inspiration,  and  spiritual  re- 
generation.* 

10.  What  are  Hie  principal  arguments  hy  which  this  great  truth 
has  been  generally  defended  hy  orthodox  Theists  ? 

The  six  principal  arguments  used  to  maintain  the  being  of  a 
Qod  are  as  follows : — 

L  The  A  priori  argument,  which  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  being 
of  a  Qod  from  certain  first  principles  involved  in  the  essential  laws 
of  human  intelligence. 

IL  The  Cosmological  argument,  or  that  one  which  proceeds  after 
the  d  posteriori  fashion,  from  the  present  existence  of  the  world  as 
an  effect,  to  the  necessary  existence  of  some  iiltimate  and  eternal 
first  cause. 

UL  The  Teleological  argument,  or  that  argument  which,  from 
the  evidences  of  design  in  the  creation,  seeks  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  great  self-existent  first  cause  of  all  things  is  an  intelligent 
and  voluntary  personal  spirit. 

IV.  The  Moral  argument,  or  that  argument  which,  from  a  con- 
tideration  of  the  phenomena  of  conscience  in  the  human  heart, 
seeks  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  self-existent  Creator  is  also  the 
righteous  moral  governor  of  the  world.  This  argument  includes 
the  consideration  of  the  universal ^^tw<7  of  dependence  common  to 

•  See  HanMl'i  Umlta  of  Religiooi  Thought,  Lect.  Ir. 
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ciiARift  all  meu,  which,  together  with  conscience,  constitutes  the  rdigioui 
'•       sentiment 

Y.  The  HiitaruxU  argoment,  which  involves, — 1.  The  evident 
providential  presence  of  Qod  in  the  histoiy  of  the  human  race.  2. 
The  evidence  afforded  by  history  that  the  human  race  is  not  eternal, 
and  therefore  not  an  infinite  succession  of  individuals,  but  created. 
3.  The  universal  consent  of  all  men  to  the  fact  of  his  existence. 

YI.  The /Sbri/>/ura^  argument,  which  includes,—!.  The  miracles 
and  prophecies  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  confirmed  by  testimony, 
proving  the  existence  of  a  Qod.  2.  The  Bible  itself,  self-evidentiy 
a  work  of  superhuman  wisdom.  3.  Revelation,  developing  and 
enlightening  conscience,  and  relieving  many  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  natural  Theism  labours,  and  thus  confirming  every 
other  line  of  evidence.* 

1 1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tlie  phrciaes  <i  priori  and  ontological  f 
The  phrase  d  prioriy  as  contrasted  with  the  phrase  <i  posteriori, 
signifies  an  argument  proceeding  downward  from  causes  to  effects, 
or  from  general  and  necessary  principles  to  some  particular  con- 
sequence necessarily  resulting  from  them.  An  d^  posteriori  argument, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  one  proceeding  in  the  contrary  direction,  from 
effects  upward  to  their  cause,  or  from  certain  particular  consequences 
to  the  general  and  necessary  principles  from  which  they  result. 

An  ontologiccd  argument  is  one  (ontology  is  compounded  of  two 
Greek  words,  meaning  the  science  of  real  existence,  or  existence 
in  its  absolute  reality,  as  distinguished  from  phenomena  or  things 
as  they  appear  to  us  to  be,  relatively  to  our  faculties  of  perception), 
'*  which  proposes  to  discover  or  establish  the  fact  of  any  real 
existence,  either  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  present  world,  or  in  any 
other  way  incapable  of  being  the  direct  object  of  consciousness, 
which  can  be  deduced  immediately  from  the  possession  of  certain 
feelings  or  principles  and  faculties  of  the  human  s()ul."t 

A  pH§ri         1 2.   What  M  tlu  famous  d,  priori  argument  for  the  existence  of  God, 
as  set  forth  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  ? 

By  far  the  ablest  and  most  famous  argument  for  the  being  of 
God  ever  constructed  on  d  priori  principles  is  that  set  forth  in  the 

•  Dr.  Jlodge.  t  Ancient  rUUotophy,  by  W.  Ardier  Butler,  vol  1.,  di.  Hi.,  p.  C8. 
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Bojle  Lectures  of  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  delivered  in  London,  a.d.  1704.  oilapteii 
Its  main  points  are  as  follows : —  _  '•  _ 

L  Ab  it  is  certain  that  something  does  exist  now,  something 
mnst  have  existed  from  all  eternity ;  since  it  is  contradictory  to 
eoDoeive  of  anything  commencing  to  exist  except  through  the  in- 
tervention of  some  preexisting  cause,  pp.  9  and  10,  fourth  London 
edition,  A.D.  1716. 

2.  Whatever  has  existed  from  eternity  must  be  self-existent, 
or  necessarily  existent;  t.e.,  must  have  the  ground  or  reason  of  its 
existence  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  alike  of  an  equal  necessity 
in  itself^  p.  15. 

3.  The  only  true  idea  of  a  self-existent  or  necessarily  existent 
being,  is  the  idea  of  a  being  the  supposition  of  whose  not  existing 
is  an  express  contradiction,  p.  IG. 

4.  The  material  world  cannot  possibly  be  the  first  and  origi- 
nal being,  uncreated,  independent,  and  of  itself  eternal ;  because  it 
iuvolTes  no  contradiction  to  conceive  of  the  world,  as  to  the  matter, 
fmm,  measure,  or  motion  of  it,  either  not  to  be  at  all,  or  to  be  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is,  pp.  22,  23. 

5.  Bat  since  something  does  now  exist,  it  is  a  contradiction  not 
to  conceive  of  something  as  necessarily  self-existent  from  eternity. 
And  besides,  infinite  space  and  eternal  duration  cannot  be  thought 
not  to  exist  without  a  contradiction ;  they  are  therefore  neces- 
sarily self-existent :  and  therefore,  abo,  the  essence  of  Gk>d,  of  which 
infinite  space  and  eternal  duration  are  the  essential  properties  or 
attributes,  must  be  self-existent  also ;  for  space  and  time  are  not 
snbstances,  but  properties,  which  necessarily  imply  a  commensu- 
rate substance  to  which  they  belong,  p.  1 6. 

He  thence  proceeds  by  a  similar  process  to  prove  that  God  is 
infinitely  wise,  free,  powerful,  and  good,  etc. 

13.  What  art  the  objections  to  this  argument  1 
This  aignment,  as  employed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  is  consummately 
able,  and  if  not  of  itself  conclusive,  has  been  of  the  greatest  use  in 
confronting  the  ontological  Pantheists  on  their  own  ground.  Tlie 
recent  fashionable  objections  to  all  d  'priori  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  carried  too  far.  1.  Because  every  h  priori  system 
of  proof  is  partly  d  posteriori,  starting  from  the  experience  which 
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OHAPTXB  consciousness  affords  us  of  dependent  existence.  2.  Because  every' 
^'  d  posteriori  system  of  proof  embraces  of  necessity  an  d  priori  ele- 
ment ;  thus  the  principles  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  and 
that  design  argues  intelligence,  are  d  priori  judgments.  The 
special  objections  that  lie  against  Dr.  Clarke's  arguments  are, — 
1.  It  confounds  logical  necessity  of  thought  upon  the  part  of  man 
with  physical  necessity  of  being  upon  the  part  of  God,  making  the 
power  of  man  to  conceive  or  not  to  conceive  the  measure  of  real 
existence.  And  2.  It  makes  space  and  time,  which  are  to  us  neces- 
sary abstract  conceptions,  and  conditions  of  all  thinking,  properties 
of  Gk>d.  God  is  omnipresent  and  eternal,  but  in  any  other  sense 
It  is  absurd  to  regard  space  and  time  as  properties  of  which  he  is 
the  substance.  They  are  the  conditions  of  all  being,  and  are  occu- 
pied by  all  existences  in  infinitely  various  proportions  and  relations. 

14.  WhcU  is  the  argument  o/  Descartes  and  otJvers^  derived  from 
the  fact  thai  toe  possess  the  idea  of  God  ? 

Descartes,  founding  all  knowledge  upon  the  truth  of  human 
consciousness,  maintained  that  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  of 
an  idea  is  the  evidence  that  it  actuaUy  represents  an  objective 
reality.  But  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  prominent  ideas  actu- 
ally possessed  by  man  is  the  idea  of  one  infinitely  perfect  Being. 
This  idea  could  not  spring  from  "  any  finite  source,  since  the  finite 
and  imperfect  could  not  give  me  the  idea  of  the  infinite  and  per- 
fect Hence,  if  I  have  an  incontestibly  clear  idea  of  God,  a  God 
must  necessarily  exisf 

He  also  argued  that  the  existence  of  Grod  is  implied  in  the 
nature  of  the  idea  we  have  of  him,  just  as  the  existence  of  a 
triangle  is  implied  in  the  conception  which  we  form  of  a  triangle. 
Self-existence  and  necessary  existence  are  essential  elements  of  an 
infinitely  perfect  Being ;  but  as  we  have  an  idea  of  an  infinitely 
perfect  Being,  including  his  self-existence,  it  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  conceive  of  him  as  not  existing :  therefore  he  must 
exist.* 

15.  What  are  tJie  objections  to  that  argument  ? 

While  we  must  ever  regard  this  and  all  other  d  priori  argu- 

*  See  Morell's  HUtory  of  Modern  Phlloflophy,  toL  L,  p.  17Z 
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ments  for  the  existence  of  Qod  as  of  value  in  the  way  of  demon-  chapter 
stnting  the  ieLCt,  that  although  the  idea  of  God  cannot  be  strictly  '• 
said  to  be  innate,  yet  it  is  complementary  to  reason, — t.^.,  when 
once  presented,  always  afterwards  felt  to  be  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  reason, — nevertheless  we  cannot  regard  this  argu- 
ment as  being,  when  standing  alone,  a  valid  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  God.  The  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  whether 
dear  or  vague,  cannot  be  held  as  the  certain  measure  of  real  ob- 
jective existence.  They  can  only  form  the  ground  of  a  rational 
probability,  and  thus  enhance  the  credibility  of  other  arguments. 

16»  On  what  grounds  do  the  German  transcendental  philosopliers 
fonoid  their  belief  in  the  being  of  a  God  ? 

Schieiermacher,  and  his  German  and  English  followers,  as  Cole- 
ridge, Morell,  and  others,  place  the  foundation  of  this  divine  know- 
ledge in  the  feeling  of  absolute  and  infinite  dependence.  This  they 
claim  to  be  an  inseparable  element  of  eveiy  man's  self-conscious- 
ness ;  and  they  represent  this  feeling  as  apprehending  God  im- 
mediately as  he  is  in  himself,  an  infinite  being,  embracing  and 
conditioning  our  dependent  being  upon  every  hand  Schelling, 
Cousin,  and  others,  maintain  that  human  reason,  in  its  highest 
exercise,  is  capable  of  an  immediate  intuition  of  the  infinite,  and 
thus  €k>d  is  directly  seen  in  his  all-perfect  being,  by  the  appro- 
priate organ  of  such  an  infinite  knowledge  in  the  human  souL 

Both  of  these  pretended  ways  of  the  immediate  and  adequate 
apprehension  of  the  infinite  are  disproved  by  the  self-evident  prin- 
ciple, that  the  mind  in  every  thought  contains  the  conception  which 
it  forms  of  its  object,  but  a  finite  mind  cannot  contain  an  infinite 
thought.  We  may  know  that  God  is  infinite,  but  we  can  form 
only  a  finite  conception  of  him.  Every  form  of  human  conscious- 
ness, whether  of  thought  or  of  feeling,  is  finite,  and  depends  upon 
conditions,  but  the  infinite  has  no  limits  or  conditions.  We  be- 
lieve God  to  be  infinite,  but  we  positively  conceive  of  him  only 
aa  indefinitely  great;  that  is,  of  a  degree  of  greatness  from  which 
we  remove  one  by  one  the  limitations  which  inhere  in  all  human 
thinking.* 

•  8e«  Maiiael's  UnilU  of  Rdigloas  Thonght,  pp.  101, 133,  124;  and  Sir  WUllam  HunUtOL't 
ppL  89,  30. 
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cuAPTKR      17.   Wliat  is  the  Cosmologioal  argument,  or  that  argument  which 
^'       deduces  the  necessary  existence  of  a  first  seHf -existent  cause  from  the 

Co«"»-     fact  that  the  world  certainly  exists,  and  is  evidently  an  ^ect  ? 

Argument.  Whatever  exists  must  have  a  cause,  either  without  or  within  it- 
self It  must  either  have  at  some  time  been  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  some  preexistent  cause,  or  it  must  have  the  necessary 
cause  of  its  own  existence  in  itsel£  If  it  have  the  necessary  cause 
of  its  own  existence  in  itself,  it  must  be  eternal ;  for  the  same  neces- 
sary cause  must  have  operated  equally  at  all  times,  and  if  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  it  was  not,  it  never  could  have  caused  itself 
to  be. 

Thus  far  even  the  Atheist,  Pantheist,  Materialist,  and  Idealist 
all  agree  with  us.  They  maintain,  however,  under  different  forms, 
the  view  that  the  world  itself  is  eternal.  We  maintain  that  the 
world  is  not  self -existent,  but  an  effect  created  by  a  Gfod. 

18.  W7uU  is  a  cause,  and  whence  do  toe  derive  our  conviction 
that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause  1 

A  spiritual  cause  is  a  spirit  originating  its  own  acts  and  pro- 
ducing its  effect  out  of  its  own  energy.  An  effect  is  some  new 
thing  or  change  produced  by  the  power  or  efficiency  residing  in 
the  causa 

"  A  material  cause  consists  alwajrs  in  two  or  more  material  sub- 
stances with  their  active  properties  sustaining  a  certain  relation 
to  one  another  in  a  certain  state ;  and  the  effect  is  the  same  sub- 
stances in  another  state.  Thus,  when  a  hammer  is  made  to  strike 
a  stone  and  break  it,  the  cause  consists  of  the  hammer  and  stone 
in  one  state  and  relation,  and  the  effect  the  hammer  and  stone  in 
the  state  they  are  after  the  blow.*** 

The  conviction  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause  is  an  origi- 
nal and  essential  law  of  our  intelligence,  which  instead  of  being 
deduced  as  a  consequence  from  experience,  is  involved  in  those 
elementary  processes  of  thought  upon  which  all  exi)erience  depends. 
The  judgment  is  not  simply,  that  every  change  which  we  have 
ever  seen  did  have  a  cause,  but  that  every  change,  of  every  kind, 
past^  present,  and  future,  must  have  a  cause,  and  further,  a  cause 
adequate  to  produce  the  efect, 

*  ll'Coth,  Dirlne  GoTernment,  p.  lOa 
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19.  How  can  it  he  proved  that  the  v>orld  is  an  effect  f  oHiprm 
The  entire  world,  in  all  of  its  departments,  as  f.ar  as  it  is  cog-       '• 

nizable  by  onr  senses,  consists  of  the  results  of  past  changes  :ind  of 
present  changes,  proceeding  in  continual  8uccessi<)n.  Now  either 
one  of  these  three  things  must  be  true : — 

1.  Either  there  must  be  supposed  one  or  more  eternal,  self-exist- 
ent beings,  which  have  the  cause  of  their  existence  necessarily  in 
themselTes,  and  which  cause  all  the  succession  of  dependent  changes 
which  we  see  proceeding  around  us. 

Or,  2.  All  these  dependent  changes  which  we  see  passing  around 
OS  are  only  the  necessary  modifications  of  the  one  universal,  ne- 
cessary, self-existent  substance.  This  is  the  Pantheistic  theory, 
and  is  disproved  below,  under  question  35. 

Or,  3.  The  endless  succession  of  changes  which  make  up  the 
phenomenal  world  must  have  gone  on  from  all  eternity  without 
beginning  or  cause.  This  is  self-evidently  absurd.  Every  change 
is  an  effect,  and  every  effect  must  have  a  cause ;  but  an  infinite 
chain  of  changes,  each  being  in  turn  first  effect  and  then  cause,  is 
impossible,  because  an  infinite  chain  of  effects  demands  an  adequate 
cause,  even  more  imperatively  than  a  single  effect  Thus  the  son, 
thongh  begotten,  is  not  caused  by  the  father;  (1.)  Because  the 
lather  does  not  contrive  the  son,  nor  understand  the  process  of  his 
production ;  and  (2.)  Because  the  father  is  himself  caused,  and  a 
thousand  generations  of  men  demand  a  cause  a  thousand  times 
more  imperatively  than  one. 

This  dream  of  an  eternal  succession  is  also  annihilated  by  the 
testimony  of  human  history  and  the  science  of  geology,*  and  by  the 
result  of  universal  experience;  1.  That  contrivance  necessarily 
implies  intelligence;  and  2.  That  intelligence  is  always  the  cause. 
never  the  resiilt,  of  organization. 

20.  What  ii  the  Hiitorieal  argument  against  tJie  eternity  of  the 
vforldf 

If  the  world  be  eternal,  the  human  race  must  have  existed  for 
ever,  and  have  descended  to  the  present  through  an  eternal  suc- 
cession of  generations.  Otherwise,  if,  although  the  world  be  eter- 
nal, the  human  race  began  to  exist  in  time,  we  would  still  be  forced 

*  See  qoefUoni  30-22. 
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CBAFTiB  to  believe  in  a  Gkxl  who  created  the  human  race.     But  every 

L     branch  of  human  history,  sacred  and  profane  (and  admitting,  for 

argument*8  sake,  that  the  books  of  Moses  arc  merely  human  pro- 
ductions, they  are  still  as  trustworthy  history  as  any  other),  the 
mythologies^  traditions,  records  of  all  races  and  nations,  concur 
with  comparative  philology,  or  the  science  of  the  origin  and  rela- 
tions of  human  languages,  and  with  ethnology,  or  the  science  of 
the  origin  and  distribution  of  races  of  men,  in  converging  to  some 
more  or  less  remote  point  in  the  past  as  the  starting-point  of  the 
human  family.  Also  other  arguments,  **  such  as  the  recency  of 
science ;  the  vast  capacity  of  the  species  for  general  or  collective 
improvement,  contrasted  with  the  little  progress  which  they  have 
yet  made;  the  expansive  force  of  population,  and  yet  its  shortness 
still  from  the  territory  and  resources  of  the  globe;" — all  alike  prove 
that  the  human  race  began  to  be  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.* 

21.  WIkU  is  tlie  Oeological  argument  against  the  eternity  of  the 
world  ? 

Geology  has  clearly  established  the  fact  that  the  earth  has  existed 
many  myriads  of  years,  and  passed  through  many  successive  physical 
revolutions.  In  the  progress  of  these  successive  revolutions  differ- 
ent races  of  plants  and  animals  were  successively  brought  into 
existence,  as  the  physical  conditions  of  the  eartli  suited  their  re- 
spective habits.  Thus,  in  order,  the  most  elementary  vegetable 
forms  preceded  the  animal ;  and  of  these  last,  the  fish,  the  reptile, 
the  bird,  the  mammiferous  quadruped,  and  last  of  all,  man,  appeared 
in  succession.  The  geologic  record  proves  that  in  many  sudden 
catastrophes  whole  races  of  plants  and  animals  were  destroyed,  and 
then  new  and  distinct  species  introduced. 

In  connection  with  these  two  facts  all  naturalists  maintain 
these  two  principles :  1.  That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  de- 
velopment of  one  species  or  family  of  plants  or  animals  into 
another;  and,  2.  That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  spontaneous 
generation  of  new  species.  Consequently  geology  demonstrates 
not  only  one,  but  many  successive  acts  of  absolute  creation.  "  The 
infidel,"  says  Hugh  Miller,t  "  who  in  tliis  late  age  of  the  world 

*  See  Chalmers*  Nataral  Theolofiy,  Yol  L,  book  L,  chip.  r. 
t  Footprints  of  the  Creator,  p.  80L 
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mltempta  fidling  back  upon  the  fiction  of  an  infinite  succession  would  oBAms 
be  laughed  to  scorn."  '* 

22.  WTuU  was  the  famous  DevelopmerU  theory  as  set  forth  hy  the 
author  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creatiofi,**  and 
how  may  it  be  disproved  ? 

The  great  astronomer  La  Place  originated  the  philosophical  sug- 
gestion which  has  always  since  been  known  as  the  Nebular  Hypo- 
thesia.  He  supposed  that  the  stellar  universe  originated  firom  an 
indefinitely  rarified  and  intensely  hot  nebulous  matter,  agitated  by 
a  uniform  gyratory  motion ;  and  that  firom  this  origin  the  whole 
univ^se  has  gradually  been  evolved,  through  the  calculable  opera- 
tion of  the  known  laws  of  matter.  This  is  cosmical  development, 
or  the  development  of  worlds.  La  Place  treated  this  theory  chiefly 
in  relation  to  astronomy,  and  claimed  as  its  most  prominent  prac- 
tical confirmation  the  existence  of  large  nebulous  masses  in  the 
remote  abysses  of  space,  which  the  telescope  could  not  resolve  into 
stars,  and  which  were,  as  he  insisted,  nebulse  in  the  process  of 
world  development. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  ^'Vestiges  of  Creation,*'  whose  work 
has  ezdted  such  general  attention,  has  carried  out  this  theory  of 
development  into  its  furthest  consequences  and  most  detailed 
^plications, — to  the  successive  origination  of  new  species  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  to  all  the  contemporaneous  geologic  changes  of 
the  earth;  thus  leading  into  the  question  of  organic  development. 
He  maintains  **  that  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  t3rpe  gave 
birth  to  a  type  superior  to  it  in  compositeness  of  organization 
and  endowment  of  faculties,  and  this  again  to  the  next  higher, 
and  so  on  to  the  highest"  Every  organic  existence  being  de- 
veloped by  successive  stages,  the  higher  from  the  lower,  and 
all  at  last  from  an  original  "fire  mist,''  by  an  inherent  law  of 
progression. 

This  theory  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  theoretical  atheism, 
since  the  creation  of  so  wonderfully  pregnant  a  "fire  mist"  would 
as  much  require  an  original  intelligent  cause  as  the  immediate 
creation  of  the  world  in  the  Bible  sense.  It  leads,  however,  to 
practical  atheism,  since  it  denies  all  providential  intervention,  and 
it  seta  forth  man  as  developed  through  the  tadpole,  by  virtue  of 
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CBAPTIR  the  ultimate  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  inherent  in  matter, 
,  '*       instead  of  being  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

We  have  to  say, — 1.  With  reference  to  La  Place's  Nebular 
HjrpothesiB,  or  theoiy  of  cosmical  development,  that  it  is  now 
generally  held  by  Christian  philosophers  and  astronomers  as  a 
highly  probable  speculation,  agreeing  with  and  interpreting  all 
known  fisicts.  They  agree,  however,  also  in  maintaining  it  only 
as  an  approximate  account  of  the  successive  stages  in  which  the 
infinite  Creator,  having  previously  created  all  things  out  of  nothing 
by  the  word  of  his  power,  brought  his  work,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ceaseless  providential  agency,  to  its  present  condition.  They 
maintain  these  two  principles :  (1.)  That  as  far  as  it  is  known, 
without  exception,  Gkxi  always  perfects  his  works  from  an  ele- 
mentary commencement,  by  a  regular  method,  and  through  suc- 
cessions of  tune.  That  is,  he  works  by  fixed  law.  And  for  this 
there  appears  this  wise  and  beneficent  reason,  that  if  Qod  should 
exercise  his  infinite  power  any  otherwise,  his  working  would  be 
perfectly  inscrutable  to  his  intelligent  creatures,  and  therefore  to 
them  a  revelation  of  his  power  merely,  and  not  of  his  wisdom. 
(2.)  That  law  is  never  a  cause,  but  only  the  method  according  to 
which  a  cause  acts.  It  is  infinitely  absurd,  therefore,  to  offer  the 
nebidar  hypothesis  as  a  rational  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
universe  might  have  come  into  its  present  condition  without  either 
an  infinitely  intelligent  and  powerful  creating  cause  or  an  infinitely 
intelligent  and  powerful  providential  upholder  and  director. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  further  application  of  this  theory  to  the 
explanation  of  the  origination  of  the  simplest  organic  beings  from 
inorganic  mateiial  elements  in  the  first  place,  and  then  the  gradual 
development  through  successive  stages  of  organic  races,  the 
higher  from  the  lower,  in  virtue  of  the  inherent  self-acting  prin- 
ciples of  nature,  we  have  to  say, — (1.)  As  this  view  is  held  by  the 
author  of  the  '*  Vestiges,''  and  generally  by  deistical  speculators, 
it  rests  wholly  upon  an  absurd  idea  of  "law."  Law  is  only  the 
method  according  to  which  a  cause  acts.  The  law  itself,  as  well 
as  its  effects,  must  be  referred  to  the  cause  which  observes  it 
The  more  general  and  comprehensive  the  law,  the  more  powerful 
and  intelligent  must  be  the  cause.  (2.)  All  the  leading  natural- 
ists, geologists,  and  physiologists,  repudiate  this  theory  upon 
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Kientific  grounds, — e,  g.,  L.  Agassiz,  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  A.  Prit-  ohaftrr 
chard.  Hugh  Miller,  Dr.  Hitchcock.  (3.)  Its  pretended  experi-  '* 
mentnm  cnicis,  the  generation  under  a  galvanic  current  of  small 
insects  without  a  parent  germ,  is  discredited  as  a  mistake  by  the 
highest  scientific  authorities.  (4.)  Hugh  Miller,  in  his  **  Footprints 
of  the  Creator,"  has  annihilated  this  fiction.  He  proves,  a.  That 
one  species  never  develops  into  another.  6,  That  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  spontaneous  generation ;  that  every  living  thing 
comes  from  a  parent  c.  That  geology  presents,  on  the  contrary, 
instances  of  the  degradation  of  certain  races, — t.  e.,  a  retrograde 
movement  in  creation,  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of 
development  (5.)  This  tlieory  develops  mind  from  matter, 
which  is  absurd.*  (6.)  The  most  recent  and  highest  tendencies  of 
scientific  speculation  indicate  the  conclusion,  that  while  all  living 
organisms  are  formed  of  matter  and  are  built  up  by  material 
^aroef,  yet  that  the  vital  principle  which  directs  those  forces  is 
wholly  immaterial,  not  subject  to  the  known  laws  of  matter,  and 
therefcre  the  organimi  which  thai  vital  principle  erects  cannot  be 
devektped  by  those  lawi. 

23.  What  is  the  TeUological  argument,  or  that  which  establishes  Teieoioi^. 
tJte  existence  of  God  from  the  existence  of  design  in  his  works  f  men!t!^' 

We  have  already  proved  that  the  world  must  have  had  a  cause, 
a  cause  distinct  from  and  exterior  to  itself,  since  eternal  succession 
and  successive  development  have  both  been  proved  to  be  absurd. 
In  order  to  prove  that  this  cause  is  a  Gkxl,  we  have  further  to 
•how  that  this  eternal,  self-existent  cause,  is  an  intelligent  free 
agent,  and  a  righteous  moral  governor. 

Design,  or  the  wise  and  skilful  adaptation  of  means  to  a  certain 
end,  according  to  an  evident  purpose,  always  infallibly  proves  two 
things  with  regard  to  the  cause :  1.  That  it  is  endowed  with  in- 
telligence as  well  as  power.  2.  That  it  is  endowed  with  free 
will,  exerdsed  in  purpose,  selection,  direction,  etc.  In  other 
woids,  that  the  cause  is  a  person,  or  a  plurality  of  persons. 

Now,  Qod's  universe  in  all  its  parts  is  full  of  design,  as  is  evi- 
dent in  the  balanced  forces  acting  on  such  a  vast  scale  in  astron- 
omy, and  in  the  laws  of  terrestrial  nature,  so  wonderfully  correlated 

See  question  32. 
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OHAPTiR  to  each  other,  and  to  the  wider  laws  of  the  universe  beyond.  It  is 
'•  preeminently  manifested  in  the  wonderful  organizations  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  above  all,  of  man,  and  the  adaptation  of  each  to 
his  peculiar  circumstances  and  purposes  of  life.  It  is  manifested 
also  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  soul,  which  is  a  created 
effect ;  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body ;  the  adaptation  of  the 
world  to  the  moral  constitution  of  man ;  and  the  mutual  relations 
of  inteUect,  will,  emotion,  and  conscience  in  man.  It  is  mani- 
fested also  in  the  constitution  of  man  as  a  social  being;  in  the 
organization  of  all  communities,  conjugal,  family,  and  national; 
and  in  the  universal  history  of  the  race,  etc.* 

24.  How  do  we  derive  the  conviction  that  dengn  universally  im- 
plies  intelligence  ? 

This  principle  necessarily  resolves  itself  into  the  more  elemen- 
tary one  above  stated,  viz.,  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause. 
Every  work  evidencing  design  is  an  effect.  The  real  nature  of 
every  effect  proves  as  incontestibly,  by  force  of  the  essential  laws 
of  reason,  the  nature  of  the  cause  from  which  it  springs,  as  the 
mere  fact  of  the  effect  proves  the  mere  fact  of  the  cause.  A 
great  effect  proves  a  powerful  cause.  An  intelligible  effect  proves 
an  intelligent  cause.  A  design  not  understood  may  to  us  prove 
nothing  with  regard  to  the  cause  from  which  it  springs ;  but  the 
instant  we  do  understand  it,  that  instant  we  must  attribute  to 
it  intelligence  and  purpose  in  addition  to  efficiency. 

Here  we  are  necessarily  brought  to  the  decision  of  the  great 
question  presented  by  the  jMaterialbts.  They  hold  that  there  is 
but  one  substance  in  the  universe,  to  which  the  phenomena  of 
mind  and  matter  arc  alike  to  be  referred,  because  intelligence  Ls 
only  one  of  several  special  results  of  material  organization. 

Now,  all  we  know  of  power,  of  intelligence,  of  free  choice,  of 
feeling,  we  derive  from  consciousness.  But  consciousness  presents 
these  as  always  the  ultimate,  never  the  derived  or  constituted, 
attributes  of  ourselves.  And,  moreover,  as  far  as  our  experience 
ever  reaches,  free  intelligence  is  always  the  cause  of  organization, 

*  For  the  Ulastnitton  of  this  great  arinunent,  aec  Palej  on  dctign  in  organized  l!ft; 
Cbalroen  and  Brougham  on  design  m  exhibited  in  the  mental  and  moral  constitntkm  uf 
'maa;  and  Hash  Miller  on  deslirn  aa  exhibited  in   tlie  succcuivc  cre»tlon«  duiing  the 
geologic  enw.   See  Pa.  xix.  I,  and  Rum.  L  2a 
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and  never  organization  or  material  aggregation  the  cause  of  intel-  obaptbh 
iigence.     The  reason  of  the  case,  therefore,  and  the  analogy  of  an       '' 
nnezceptiye  experience,  absolutely  uniform  and  imiversal,  con- 
strain us  to  refer  all  intelligible  design  to  intelligence,  and  never 
intelligence  to  organization,  or  any  kind  of  material  evolutioa* 

25.  WIuU  are  the  principal  objections  urged  against  this  argu- 
meni  from  design,  and  how  mag  theg  be  answered  ? 

1.  Hume,  as  quoted  by  Chalmers, t  says  that  the  sole  rational 
source  of  our  conviction  that  design  implies  intelligence  is  our 
experience  in  time  past  that  such  and  such  designs  were  produced 
by  an  intelligent  cause.  If  we  see  a  house,  a  watch,  or  a  ship, 
we  certainly  know  that  they  were  formed  by  skilful  men,  because 
we  have  anterior  experience  of  the  production  of  precisely  such 
effects  by  such  causes.  But  the  world,lie  maintains,  is  altogether 
a  ''peculiar  effect;"  and  since  we  have  no  experience  whatever  of 
world-making,  so  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  apparent 
contrivances  of  nature  are  the  product  of  intelligence. 

To  this  we  answer:  (1.)  That  design  and  intelligence  are  cor- 
relative terms ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  sane  mind  to  separate  them. 
An  intelligible  design,  wherever  seen,  must  suggest  intelligence. 
(2.)  All  our  experience  leads  to  the  same  result, — viz.,  not  merely 
that  some  instances  of  design  have  been  produced  by  intelligence, 
but  that  all  design  is  always  and  only  so  produced.  (3.)  The 
science  of  geology  does  bring  an  instance  of  world-making  within 
the  circle  of  our  investigations,  and  we  do  practically  find,  as  we 
were  assured  upon  d  priori  principles  we  would,  that  tlie  same 
laws  of  cause  and  effect,  of  intelligence  and  design,  prevail  in 
world-making  that  prevail  in  every  human  art. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  we  arbitrarily  stop  short  with  this  argu- 
ment, without  leading  it  to  its  legitimate  conclusion :  for  if  the 
world  must  have  a  cause,  so  much  more  must  God;  and  if  the 
world  must  have  a  designer,  so  much  more  must  Qod. 

We  answer:  (1.)  An  infinite  series  of  dependent  causes  is 
rgected  as  absurd  by  reason,  and  disproved  as  false  by  science, 
therefore  the  eternal  must  be  self-existent   and   uncaused.     To 

*  See  Str  William  Uamilton'i  Lectares  on  MeUphysict,  Lect  11. 
t  See  EMtfs,  roL  i.,  p.  157. 
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CHAFTBR  this  conclusioii  science  leads,  and  in  it  reason  rests,  although  the 
'•  nature  of  self-existence  can  never  be  comprehended  by  a  finite 
mind.  (2.)  The  world  and  human  souls  being  eflfects,  or  some- 
thing new  produced  by  causes,  present  indubitable  traces  of  de- 
sign ;  but  Qod  being  self-existent  presents  no  evidence  of  design. 
Self-existent  intelligence  no  more  suggests  the  idea  of  design  than 
self-existent  chaos. 

3.  M.  Aug.  Comte,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Positive  Philosophy, 
maintains  that  human  reason  has  to  deal  with  phenomena  and 
their  order,  or  laws  of  succession  solely,  and  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  either  causes  or  design.  He  says  that  the  adaptations 
of  elements  and  organs  in  nature  arc  nothing  more  than  "  condi- 
tions of  existence."  If  these  were  absent  there  would  be  no  exist- 
ence, and  they  are  present  only  because  they  are  necessary  to  the 
existence  in  question.  Where  the  circumstances  proper  to  the  life 
of  fish  exist,  there  fish  are  found.  "  Only  those  stars  are  in- 
habited which  are  inhabitable." 

To  this  we  answer:  (1.)  The  human  mind  always  has  discussed, 
and  of  rational  necessity  must  discuss,  causes.  Laws  account  for 
nothing ;  they  merely  discover  how  ca  uses  act.  (2.)  Happily  contrived 
"  conditions  of  existence"  are  the  very  marks  of  design  for  which  we 
argue ;  but  of  necessity  there  must  be  a  designing  cause.  A  lake 
is  the  place  for  a  fish  to  live  in ;  but  no  fish  will  live  there  until 
he  is  made  or  put  there.  A  star  might  be  habitable  for  ever  with- 
out being  inhabited.  (3.)  A  large  part  of  the  design  with  which 
Qod's  works  are  full  are  not  bare  conditions  of  existence,  but  con- 
ditions of  beautiful,  happy,  useful  existence.  Thus  the  sym- 
metry of  the  human  frame,  and  the  relation  of  the  eye  and  taste 
to  beauty,  are  not  mere  conditions  of  existence,  but  the  wurk  of  a 
God  whose  thoughts  are  beautiful,  wise,  and  benevolent,  as  well 
as  eflfective. 

4.  It  is  objected  by  many,  that  the  argument  from  existing 
dependent  creatures  to  a  first  cause,  and  from  design  in  the  world 
TO  an  intelligent  designer,  although  valid  as  far  as  it  goes,  could 
not  possibly  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  an  infinite  God.  The 
universe  is  only  finite.  The  highest  conclusion,  therefore,  that 
we  ought  to  form  from  the  premises  is,  that  a  great  though  finito 
being  exists  adequate  to  produce  the  actual  cflfect 
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To  this  we  answer :  We  not  only  admit,  bat  insist  upon  the  cbaptkr 
fact  that  all  the  modes  of  human  consciousness,  feeling  as  well  as  ^' 
thought,  being  finite,  we  can  never  positively  embrace  in  our  minds 
the  idea  of  an  infinite  being.  This  arises  from  the  essential  limi- 
titiona  of  our  own  minds.  We  must  believe  in  the  existence  of 
the  infinite,  though  our  highest  positive  conception  of  Grod  is  that 
of  a  being  indefinitely  great ;  i.e.^  we  set  no  limits  to  our  view  of 
any  of  his  attributes,  in  any  direction.  Precisely  to  this  result 
does  the  argument  from  design  lead  us.  We  believe  that  the 
wodd  is  finite  only  from  rational  necessity,  not  as  the  result  of 
experience.  To  us  it  is  indefinitely  great  The  microscope  and 
the  telescope  have  alike  fiedled  to  see  through  creation ;  on  either 
hand  it  reaches  indefinitely  beyond  our  faculties  of  perception. 
Science  of  the  infinite  and  absolute  is  impossible ;  but  faith  in  them 
is  necessary  to  reason.  We  cannot  think  of  time  and  space  without 
believing  in  eternity  and  immensity.  We  cannot  think  of  depen- 
dent causes  without  thinking  of  one  cause  from  which  all  the  rest 
ipring.  We  cannot  think  of  finite  and  dependent  being  without 
thinking  of  independent  and  absolute  being.*  **  We  cannot  think 
tiie  divine  attributes  as  in  themselves  they  are,  we  cannot  think 
God  without  impiety,  unless  we  also  implicitly  confess  our  impo- 
tence to  think  him  worthily ;  and  if  wc  should  assert  that  Qod  is 
u  we  think,  or  can  affirm  him  to  be,  we  actually  blaspheme.  For 
the  Deity  is  adequately  inconceivable,  is  adequately  ineflfable,  since 
human  thought  and  human  language  are  equally  incompetent  to 
his  infinities."  t 

26.    What  argument  far  the  being  of  a  God  inay  be  derived  from  Moral 
ike  Sense  of  Dependence  which  is  common  to  all  men  ?  wgumei.s 

The  religious  instinct,  which  is  one  of  the  most  universal  and 
indestructible  attributes  of  human  nature,  is  constituted  of  two 
elements;  1.  An  intimate  and  inseparable  sense  of  dependence, 
which  always  accompanies  our  self-consciousness;  and,  2.  Con- 
adence,  including  a  sense  of  moral  accountability.  "  With  the 
first  development  of  consciousness  there  grows  up,  as  part  of  it,  the 

*  See  Morell*!  HIatorj  of  Moral  Thiloaophy,  vol  iL,  Appendix,  p.  645 ;  and  Introduction, 

t  Sir  William  Hamilton'!  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Appendix,  p.  fi92;  and  see  also 
1*1  Limits  of  ReUgioof  Thought,  Lecture  IIL,  note  11  on  that  Lecture. 
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cnApm  innate  feeling  that  our  life,  natural  and  spiritual,  is  not  in  oar 
^  own  power  to  sustain  or  prolong;  that  there  is  One  above  us  on 
whom  we  are  dependent,  whose  existence  we  learn,  and  whose 
presence  we  realize  by  the  same  instinct  of  prayer."*  This  sense 
of  dependence  has  often,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge,  been  pros- 
stituted  to  various  superstitions ;  but  its  universal  presence^  under 
all  forms  of  faith,  proves  the  being  of  a  God. 

27.  St€Ue  the  aryumeni  for  the  existence  of  God  derived  from 
Conscience. 

Conscience  is  a  universal  and  indestructible  principle  of 
human  nature.  It  asserts,  even  when  it  is  unable  to  enforce,  its 
supreme  authority,  as  the  organ  of  an  ultimate  law,  over  all  the 
active  powers  of  the  souL  Now,  if  there  be  no  Gkni,  universal 
conscience  must  be  a  lie,  since  its  right  to  command  over  inclina- 
tion and  passion  can  be  derived  only  from  a  superior  authority, 
whose  right  it  is  to  reign.  Conscience  essentially  involves  a  sense 
of  moral  accountability,  and  in  the  case  of  the  transgressor  a  fear- 
ful looking  for  of  j  udgment  Hence  the  universal  prevalence  among 
men  of  expiatory  sacrifices  and  penances.f 

These  two,  a  sense  of  dependence  and  of  moral  accountability, 
constituting  the  religious  instinct  universally  prevalent  among 
men,  and  proving  that  God  must  be  a  person,  endowed  with 
intelligence  and  sovereign  and  righteous  will,  give  us  our  first 
conception  of  God,  which  is  afterwards  corroborated  and  enlarged 
by  the  study  of  his  works  and  of  his  word.  As  these  are  the 
primary  sources  of  our  faith  in  God,  so  they  exert  immeasurably 
the  most  prevalent  influence  in  maintaining  and  enforcing  that 
faith  among  men. 

in«roiicai       28.   What  is  the  Historical  argument  for  the  being  of  a  God  7 
aigunient,      ggyeral  arguments  for  the  being  of  a  God  may  be  derived  from 
history. 

1.  Men  of  all  nations,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  differing  among 
themselves  in  all  respects  susceptible  of  change,  have  professed 
and  acted  upon  this  belief  Man  is  as  essentially  a  religious 
as  he  is  a  rational  animal     Either  the  nature  of  man  is  a  lie^  or 

•  Mantel's  Ltmlts  of  Religious  Tboogll^  p.  130.  f  Mansd,  p.  133. 
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tbere  is  a  Gkxi     Cicero  says,  *'  What  nation  is  there,  or  what  race  cb  after 
of  men,  which  has  not,  without  any  preyioos  instractioii,  some       '' 
idea  of  the  godsl    Now,  that  in  which  all  men  agree  must  neces- 
sarilj  be  troe.'' 

2.  The  student  of  universal  history  will  find  evident  traces  of  de- 
sign running  through,  and  giving  significance  to  the  relative  bearing 
of  all  events.     God  is  as  plainly  in  history  as  he  is  in  creation. 

3.  History,  as  shown  above,*  proves  that  the  human  race  is 
of  recent  origin,  and  therefore  has  been  created. 

4.  Godliness  has  always  worked  beneficially  for  human  nature, 
havin^^  practically,  '^  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  ia"  Every 
experiment  of  national  Atheism  has  been  morally,  socially,  and 
politically  disastrous. 

29.  What  is  the  argumerU  for  the  being  of  a  God  derived  from  Scriptural 
Ae  fh^n^mtna  ofScripturt  f  "^"^ 

The  only  way  in  which  the  existence  of  God  can  be  known  to 
us  at  all  is  by  some  revelation  of  himself.  Nature  and  providence 
sre  as  much  revelations  of  God  as  Scripture;  and  inspired  Scrip- 
tore,  mirades,  and  prophecy,  are  as  much  his  works,  and  more 
deariy  manifest  power,  intelligence,  goodness,  and  righteousness, 
tiian  does  either  nature  or  providence.  All  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tiaiiity  which  are  spread  out  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  volume, 
which  prove  that)  if  there  he  a  Ood,  Christianity  is  a  revelation 
from  him,  also  just  as  legitimately  prove  that  there  is  a  God,  since 
these  are  divine  works.  We  are  under  the  same  necessity  of 
aecoQntJDg  rationally  for  the  phenomena  of  Scripture  that  we  are 
of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  creatioa  Thus :  1.  Miracles 
and  prophecy  are  undoubted  facts,  established  by  testimony.  But 
miracles  and  prophecy  are  inconceivable  except  as  acts  of  a  God. 
2.  The  Scriptures  themselves  are  evidently  the  work  of  a  super- 
kaman  intelligence.t  3.  The  feeble  and  crude  notion  of  God  fur- 
nished by  natural  religion  is  by  revelation  taken  up,  completed,  glori- 
fied, and  justified  to  the  reason  and  conscience.  4.  The  spiritual 
power  of  Christianity,  as  an  experimental  system,  in  the  individual 
md  in  all  conmiunities,  in  proving  its  suitableness  to  the  highest 
vaota  of  human  nature,  proves  also  the  being  of  a  God. 

SOL  t  Set  chapter  iiL,  qvesUons  13  and  14 
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cHi  PTEB      30.  StaU  mmmarily  the  (mount  of  knowledge  concerning  God  tee 

'•       derive  from  the  foregoing  eourcee. 
^arnmnj       I.  OuT  oonstitational  sense  of  depemdenoe  and  of  moral  aceoont- 
dcnoe^       ability  gives  us  spontaneously  our  primary  elemental  notion  of 
Qody  and  assoranoe  of  his  existence, 

IL  Beasoning  upon  all  existences  and  events  known  to  u& 
upon  the  two  principles;  1.  That  every  effect  must  have  a  cause  ; 
2.  That  the  power,  inteUigence,  and  benevolence  exercised  by  the 
cause,  in  any  special  act  of  causation,  may  be  argued  from  their 
traces  in  the  effect ;  we  find — a,  That  Qod  is  the  eternal,  self- 
existent,  first  cause ;  and,  6,  That  he  is  indefinitely  powerful,  wise^ 
free  of  will,  and  benevolent 

III.  Reflecting  upon  the  nature  of  intelligence  and  free  will, 

'  and  their  relation  to  organization,  as  always  its  cause,  never  its 

effect,  as  developed  in  our  own  experience,  we  rise  by  necessary 

inference  to  the  conclusion  that  Qod,  as  a  free  intelligence,  must 

be  a  personal  spirit. 

rV.  Reflecting  upon  the  phenomena  of  consdaice,  and  upon 
the  constitution  of  our  emotional  nature  and  the  general 
course  of  providence  in  relation  to  the  law  of  conscience, 
we  are  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion  that  God  is  also  a 
moral  governor,  who  speaks  through  conscience^  and  who  will 
vindicate  its  sanctions  because  he  himself  is  a  holy  and  nghteoua 
being. 

y.  From  the  profound  constitution  of  our  nature,  although  we 
are  utterly  incapable  of  forming  any  commensurate  conception  of 
the  infinite  and  absolute,  yet  we  must,  as  all  men  do,  affirm  their 
existence,  and  that  they  meet  in  the  self-existent  and  incompre- 
hensible God. 

This  much  we  may  now,  under  the  nootiday  light  of  revelation^ 
certainly  deduce  from  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  to  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God;  but  before  the  light  of  reveUticm  no  man 
was  able  to  see  thus  much,  nor  to  affirm  with  confidence  even 
what  he  did  see. 

YI.  From  the  diligent  and  rational  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, with  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  shall  at* 
tiiin  to  a  complete  theology,  as  far  as  that  is  possible  to  man 
on  earth. 
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OAiYTBE 
DIFFE&ENT  FOAMS  OF  INFlI>£UTY.  I. 

31.  WhcU  if  Atheism^  and  how  far  is  it  pouible  f  PMni  of 
Atheism  is  the  denial  of  Qod.     Of  Atheists  there  ar»  three  ^^^' 

classes :  1.  Those  who  confessedly  deny  the  being  of  any  God ; 
snch  as  those  who  believe  in  an  eternal  succession  of  things  as 
they  are^  or  in  a  successive  development  of  nature  in  virtue  of 
inherent  mechanical  kws, — e.  g.,  Comte,  etc.  2.  Those  who,  while 
admitting  Qod  nominally,  deny  any  of  his  essential  eonstitnent 
attributes.  In  this  sense  the  Pantheist,  who  denies  the  person-' 
ality  of  Qod,  and  who  confounds  him  with  the  universe,  is  reaUy^ 
though  not  nominally^  an  Atheist,  since  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  we  say  that  the  world  is  Grod,  or  that  God  is  the  world. 
3.  To  the  same  end  tends  practically,  and  by  logical  though  not 
by  confessed  consequence,  all  materialism,  which  makes  intelligence 
the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  physical  organization ;  and  all  natur- 
alism, which,,  while  verbally  admitting  a  distant  God  in  the  firsts 
inconceivably  remote  act  of  creation,  denies  him  altogether  in  all 
providence  and  supernatural  revelation. 

Atheism  is  possible.  1.  Practically;  many  men  live  thus 
without  God  in  the  world.  2.  Although,  from  the  indestructible 
constitution  of  human  nature,  men  must  believe  in  and  feel  de- 
pendence upon  some  first,  self-existent  being,  and  fear  the  judg- 
ment of  some  righteous  ruler;  yet,  through  ignorance  and  want  of 
intellectoal  development,  and  through  the  delusive  power  of  sophis- 
tical speculation,  many  men  honestly  reject  as  untrue  one  or  more 
of  the  essential  constituent  attributes  of  God,  so  that  the  gross 
sopentition  or  the  barren  notion  left  in  their  minds  is  not  God. 
Not  loving  God,  they  for  a  time  succeed  in  eliminating,  as  a  matter 
of  thought^  his  distasteful  presence,  Rom.  L  21-26,  28. 

32.  Whai  u  Materialism  ?  Material. 
As  soon  as  we  begin  to  reflect  we  become  conscious  of  the 

presence  of  two  everywhere  interlaced,  but  always  distinct  classes 
of  phenomena; — of  thought^  feeling,  will,  on  the  one  hand;  and 
extoision,  inertia^  eta,  on  the  other.  Analyze  these  as  we  may, 
we  never  can  resolve  the  one  into  the  other.  The  one  class  we 
come  to  know  through  consciousness,  the  other  through  sensation, 
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QUAtntL  and  we  know  the  one  as  directly  and  as  certainly  as  the  other;  and 
''       as  we  can  never  resolve  either  into  the  other,  we  refer  the  one  class 
to  a  substance  called  spirit,  and  the  other  class  to  a  substance 
called  matter. 

Materialists  are  a  set  of  superficial  philosophers,  with  whom  the 
phenomena  of  feeling,  conscience,  and  will  are  not  intense,  and 
who  have  formed  the  habit  of  looking  too  exclusively  outward  upon 
the  world  present  to  the  senses.  Hence  they  fall  into  the  funda- 
mental error  of  affirming,  1.  That  there  is  but  one  substance  in 
the  universe;  and,  2.  That  intelligence,  feeling,  conscience,  voli- 
tion, etc,  are  only  properties  of  matter  under  certain  modifications. 
Intelligence  did  not  create  and  organize  matter;  but  matter,  organ- 
izing according  to  its  inherent  laws,  evolved  intelligence. 

To  this  we  answer:  1.  This  is  no  recondite  dispute,  as  some 
Materialists  pretend,  concerning  substance.  The  Materialist  knows 
that  by  affirming  conscience  to  be  only  a  modification  of  matter 
he  destroys  its  essential  nature;  because  if  it  be  material  it  is 
mechanical,  and  not  moraL  His  object,  doubtless,  is  to  reason  away 
the  phenomena  of  conscience  and  liberty.  2.  The  theory  is  one- 
sided. Our  knowledge  of  thought  and  feeling,  conscience  and  will, 
is  at  least  as  immediate  and  certain  as  our  knowledge  of  matter. 
Neither  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  other.  3.  It  is  unwarrantable 
dogmatism  arbitrarily  to  refer  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  to  the 
same  ground,  while  we  are  utterly  unable  logically  to  resolve  one 
class  into  the  other.  4.  This  theory  is  inconsistent  with  con- 
sciousness and  experience,  the  solid  grounds  of  all  our  knowledge 
on  this  subject.  (1.)  While  the  senses  are  several,  and  the  bodily 
organization  constantly  changing,  yet  in  every  complex  experience, 
and  through  all  time,  the  central  I,  which  thinks  and  feels,  is  an 
absolute  U7iit.  (2.)  Matter  is  seen  to  be  incapable  of  originat- 
ing action — the  central  I  has  the  power  of  absolute  causation. 
(3.)  As  far  as  we  ever  see,  organization  is  always  the  result,  never 
the  cause  of  intelligence. 

idcaiinn.        33.   What  is  Idealism  f 

As  the  Materialist  holds  that  the  sensible  is  the  only  real,  and 
that  mind  is  a  modification  of  matter,  so  the  extreme  Idealist 
holds  that  the  sensitive  and  cognitive  mind  is  the  only  real,  and 
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that  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  are  only  modifications  obaptsb 
of  mind.  When  a  man  sees  or  feels  a  material  object^  the  thought  '' 
or  feeling  of  which  he  is  conscious  is  within  the  mind  itself.  The 
Idealist  argues,  consequently,  that  all  the  man  really  knows  is  the 
thought  or  feeling  of  which  he  is  conscious,  and  that  he  can  never 
be  rationally  certain  whether  there  is  any  outward  reality  corre- 
sponding to  that  inward  state  or  not 

In  the  most  extreme  form,  this  tendency  leaves  the  individual 
philosopher  a  solitary  dreamer  in  the  midst  of  the  world.  He  can 
know  nothing  outside  of  himself  and  the  successions  of  his  own 
thoughts.     This  is  the  subjective  IdeaHsm  of  Fichte. 

In  a  lower  degree  this  tendency  leads  to  an  Idealistic  Pantheism, 
when  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  internal  and  external,  are 
referred  to  the  modifications  of  one  infinite  spirit,  which  is  Qod. 
Such  is  the  Pantheism  of  Schelling  and  HegeL 

But  the  phrase,  "  Idealism,''  is  also  applied,  in  a  modified  sense, 
to  those  systems  of  philosophy  which,  while  admitting  the  ex- 
istence both  of  matter  and  mind,  yet  build  themselves  ultimately 
upon  the  tmresolvable  first  principles  of  man's  internal  self-con- 
sciousness. 

34.  What  is  Hylozoism  t  Hyioto- 
Hylozoism  (compounded  of  two  Qreek  words,  vXi;,  wood,  {cm;, 

life, — living  animated  matter)  designates  a  theory  attributed  to 
Strato  of  Lampsacus,  who,  confounding  life  and  intellect  with 
£:>rce  and  motion,  regarded  the  universe  as  a  vast  animal,  self- 
developing,  through  the  plastic  power  of  its  own  inherent  life — t.^., 
unconsciously  self-developing — from  eternity.* 

35.  What  X9  PaniheUm  ?  P«th 
Pantheism,  as  the  etymology  of  the  term  indicates,  signifies 

that  system  which  maintains  that  all  phenomena,  of  every  class 
known  to  man,  whether  spiritual  or  material,  are  to'  be  referred  to 
but  one  substance,  and  that  the  universal  substance  of  Qod ;  and 
thus,  matter  and  mind  being  declared  to  be  only  different  modifi- 
cations of  one  substance,  Pantheism,  finom  different  points  of  view, 
assumes  sometimes  a  materialistic  and  at  others  an  idealistic  com- 

•  Bitter,  Hilt  An.  PblL,  book  ix.,  chap.  tL 
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plexion.  Hie  Atheist  says  that  there  is  no  Qod;  the  Pantheist, 
that  eveiything  is  God.  The  Materialist  says  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  uniyerse  are  to  be  referred  to  one  substance, 
which  is  matter ;  the  Pantheist  says  that  they  are  all  to  be  re- 
ferred to  one  substance,  and  that  the  absolute  substance  of  Gk)d. 
Tet  the  Pantheist  differs  from  the  Atheist  and  Materialist  more 
in  the  colour  and  tone  than  in  the  essence  of  his  creed.  The  Pan- 
theist's Qod  is  not  a  self-conscious,  voluntary  person,  separate 
from  his  creation ;  but  he  is  that  infinite,  original,  self -existent^ 
universal,  unconscious,  impersonal  essence,  to  which  all  proper 
attributes  belong,  intelligence  as  well  as  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation, whose  infinitely  various  and  ceaseless  modifications  of 
substance,  by  a  necessary  law  of  eternal  self-development^  consti- 
tute all  things  as  they  succeed  each  other  in  the  universe  of  ex- 
istence. Gk>d  is  neither  sun  nor  star,  ocean  nor  mountain,  wind 
nor  rain,  man  nor  beast;  but  these  are  all  fleeting  modifications  of 
Qod.  Qod  is  ever,  eternally  the  same  himself;  but  he  is  eternally, 
and  by  a  necessary  movement,  running  through  these  endless 
cycles  of  self -modification,  coming  to  self-consciousness  only  tran- 
siently in  individual  men  as  they  are  bom  and  die — and  in  the 
highest  sense  of  all,  coming  to  himself  in  the  greatest  men,  those 
heroes  in  whom  all  lesser  men  see  and  wor^ip  Qod. 

This  general  system,  modified  endlessly  as  to  special  character- 
isties,  has  prevailed  from  the  dawn  of  speculation,  as  the  necessary 
goal  of  those  proud  intellects  which  maintain  their  capacity  to 
apprehend  directly,  and  to  philosophize  worthily,  upon  the  essential 
mysteries  of  infinite  and  absolute  being.  It  was  for  ages  before 
Christ  the  dream  of  the  Hindoo  theosophist,  and  of  the  Qrecian 
Eleatic  philosopher.  In  modem  times,  firom  the  days  of  Spinoza 
to  the  present,  it  has  been  taught,  among  others,  by  Schelling, 
Hegel,  Cousin,  Carlyle,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Among  the 
ancient  Qreeks,  and  to  the  present  day  among  the  Hindoos,  the 
popular  accompaniment  of  this  abstruse  and  atheistical  specula- 
tion has  been  Polytheism.  The  Pantheistic  philosopher,  by  a 
sweeping  generalization,  referred  all  the  powers  of  universal  nature 
to  one  subject, — the  AIL  Their  uneducated  contemporaries,  unable 
to  reach  so  wide  a  generalization,  recognised  a  separate  god  in 
every  energy  of  nature,  and  thus  worshipped  gods  and   lords 
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many.  In  modem  timeB,  on  the  other  Hand,' Polytheism  having  coaptsb 
been  for  ever  made  impossible  by  Christianity,  the  popular  accom-  ^ 
paniment  of  Pantheism,  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  America, 
is  the  worship  of  man ;— sometimes  hero-worship,  or  the  worship 
of  great>  heroic  men ;  sometimes  of  mankind  in  the  mass,  as  the 
highest  form  into  which  the  Deity  is  ever  developed,  the  clearest 
manifestation  of  God.     This  heresy  is  disproved, — 

1.  By  the  whole  tnith  of  human  consciousness.  If  conscious- 
ness teaches  us  anything  clearly,  it  is  that  we  ourselves  are  distinct, 
indrvidoal  persons.  Pantheism  teaches  that  we  are  only  "  parts 
or  particles  of  God,"  springing  from  him  and  returning  to  him, 
yet  always  part  of  him,  as  the  waves  are  part  of  the  sea. 

2.  By  the  truth  of  all  the  judgments  of  conscience,  with  regard, 
first,  to  sin;  second,  to  moral  responsibility.  Pantheism,  by 
making  eveiything  alike  a  necessary  self-development  of  God, 
makes  sin  impossible,  destroys  all  distinction  between  good  and 
evil;  and  by  denying  the  personality  of  God,  and  by  making  the 
fleeting  personality  of  man  an  illusion  of  his  own  consciousness, 
it  ci  course  makes  moral  responsibility  a  myth. 

3.  By  the  whole  argument  from  design.*  Design  proves  in- 
telHgence  and  free  will,  self-conscious  purpose,  and  therefore  per- 
sonality. 

4.  Pantheism,  by  referring  the  phenomena  of  mind  and  of 
matter  to  one  substance,  must  oscillate  between  the  absurdities  of 
Materialism  and  of  Idealism.  There  is  a  choice  of  follies,  but  no 
middle  ground. 

5.  By  the  whole  system  of  historical  testimonies  and  experi- 
mental evidences  that  establishes  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

6.  By  the  uniformly  degrading  influence  which  this  system 
has  always  exercised  upon  the  morals  of  every  community  that 
has  drank  deeply  of  its  spirit 

*  See  qnastioii  ML 
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OnAPTBB 
II. 


Peflnltlon 
of  theo- 
logy. 


1.  How  may  religion  be  defined? 

1.  In  the  abstract,  religion  signifies  the  relation  which  man,  as 
an  intellectual  and  spiritual  being,  sustains  to  Qod. 

2.  In  the  concrete,  religion  signifies,-^  1.)  Subjectively^  that 
inward  spiritual  state  and  experience  which  justly  corresponds  to 
the  reality  of  our  relations  to  God ;  thus  a  religious  man  is  one 
who  has  an  inward  religious  experience:  (2.)  Objectively,  those 
doctrines,  institutions,  and  practical  observances,  whereby  these 
relations  of  Gk)d  to  man  and  of  man  to  God  are  revealed  and  pro- 
mulgated, and  the  duties  corresponding  to  those  relations  are 
practised.  In  this  sense  the  Mohammedan  is  a  false,  and  the  Chris- 
tian a  true  religion.* 

2.  What  is  theology,  and  how  is  it  to  be  distinguisfied  from 
religion  ? 

The  English  word  "  theology"  is  derived  from  the  two  Greek 
words,  0€os,  Xoyo?,  signifying  discourse  concerning  God,  then  that 
science  which  systematically  comprehends  all  that  is  known  to 
man  concerning  God,  and  our  relations  to  him.  The  terms  *'  theo- 
logy" and  "religion"  are  contrasted  thus: — 

Religion  is  practical  and  experimental;  theology  is  scientific. 
Every  religious  man  is  a  theologian  just  so  far  as  his  knowledge 
is  accurate  and  comprehensive ;  every  true  theologian  must  be  a 
religious  man  as  far  as  his  knowledge  is  experimental  The  more 
accurate  and  comprehensively  systematic  our  religious  knowledge, 
the  more  is  it  a  theology ;  and  the  more  real  and  practical  our 
knowledge  of  God  becomes,  the  more  is  our  theology  a  religion. 

Theology  is  to  religion  what  physical  science  is  to  the  practical 
arts.     It  is  not  essential,  though  it  would  be  an  evident  advantage 

•  Dr.  IIod|;e. 
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if  e^eiy  artisan  were  a  chemist,  and  every  navigator  an  astronomer,  ohapti^ 
Tet  without  science  all  art  would  be  unintelligent  and  limited.      "* 
Theology  defines  religion,  and  sets  it  upon  a  more  certain  ground. 
It  purifies  it  ftom  foreign  aUoy,  and  defends  it  from  all  hostile 
attacks.     By  making  it  more  intelligent,  it  makes  it  more  worthy 
of  Qod,  and  more  effective  for  the  salvation  of  man.* 

3.  Whai  u  the  dUtinction  bettpeen  natural  and  revealed  theo* 

Natural  theology  is  that  science  which  proposes  to  itself  the 
solution  of  these  two  great  questions, — 1.  Does  God  exist?  and, 
2.  What  may  be  legitimately  ascertained  concerning  the  true 
nature  of  God  in  himself,  and  concerning  his  relations  to  man, 
from  the  principles  of  human  reason  and  conscience,  or  from  the 
evidences  of  God's  works,  either  in  creation  or  providence!  A 
distinction  here  must  be  carefully  observed  between  that  know- 
ledge of  God  to  which  the  human  reason  was  able  to  attain  by 
means  of  its  own  unassisted  poweit  independently  of  revelation — 
e,g,^  the  theology  of  Plato  and  Cioero ;  and  that  knowledge  of  God 
which  the  human  mind  is  now  competent  to  deduce  from  the 
phenomena  of  nature  under  the  clear  light  of  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation— e.g,j  the  theology  of  the  modem  rationalistic  philosophers. 
Natoral  theology,  as  reached  by  uruusUted  reason,  was  fragmentary, 
inconaLstent,  and  unoertain.  Natural  theology,  as  appropriated 
and  vindicated  by  reason  under  the  clear  light  of  revelation,  is 
itself  a  strong  witness  to  the  truth  and  supernatural  origin  of  that 
revelation. 

Revealed  theology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  science  which 
treats  systematically, — 1.  Of  the  evidences  authenticating  the 
Christian  revelation  as  from  God ;  2.  Of  the  interpretation  of  the 
records  which  transmit  that  revelation  to  us ;  and,  3.  Of  all  the 
information  furnished  by  those  records  of  God  and  his  relation  to 
man,  and  of  man  and  his  relation  to  God. 

4.  What  rdation  does  philosophy  sustain  to  theology  f  Reution 
Philosophy  includes, — 1.  The  systematic  treatment  of  all  that  ^^^  |^ 

the  reason  of  man  teaches  with  regard  to  God,  and  those  necessary  theology. 

^OtoiMn. 
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CBimm  and  universal  ideas — e,g.y  space  and  time,  oaase  and  effect,  right 
"•      and  wrong,  eta — which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  human  thought ; 

2.  The  discovery  and  systematic  treatment  of  all  the  known  £ftet8 
of  man's  spiritual  nature, — t.e.,  psychology,  or  the  science  of  mind; 

3.  The  discovery  and  systematic  treatment  of  all  the  known  facts 
of  Qod's  works  in  material  nature, — t.e.,  physical  and  physiological 
science  in  all  their  departments ;  4.  The  systematic  treatment  of 
all  the  known  facts  of  Gknl's  direction  of  human  actions  in  the 
events  of  history. 

In  its  higher  departments,  philosophy  includes  the  ground  of 
natural  theology,  as  explained  under  the  preceding  question. 

In  all  its  departments,  philosophy  sustains  to  revealed  theology 
solely  the  relation  of  an  humble  handmaid, — 1.  By  demonstrating 
the  weakness  and  narrow  limits  of  human  reason,  and  the  utter 
impossibility  of  the  human  mind,  as  at  present  constituted,  either 
solving  or  finally  dismissing  certain  insolvable  questions  condi- 
tioning every  system  of  theological  or  philosophical  thought  For 
"  no  difficulty  emerges  in  theology  which  had  not  previously 
emerged  in  philosophy;"  thus  teaching  "that  humility  is  the 
cardinid  virtue^  not  only  of  revelation,  but  of  reason;''*  and  thus 
proving  the  necessity  for  a  supernatural  revelation,  and  inculcating 
the  necessity  of  a  docile  spirit  upon  the  part  of  the  interpreters  of 
the  inspired  record.  2.  By  helping  us  to  understand  more  accu- 
ratdy  the  constitution  of  the  human  soul  and  the  works  of  Gk>d 
in  creation,  and  thus  to  interpret  more  intelligently  the  doctrines 
of  revelation,  as  far  as  the  constitution  of  man  and  the  laws  of 
outward  nature  are  involved  therein.. 

As  a  ^t,  however,  the  philosophy  prevalent  in  any  age  or 
nation  has  alwajrs,  because  of  the  presumption  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, been  allowed  to  intrude  upon  and  pervert,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  contemporaneous  theology.  Witness  the  influence 
of  Neo-Platonism  upon  the  early  Church ;  the  supreme  reign  of 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  over  the  Western  Church  during  the 
middle  ages ;  the  influence  of  the  sensational  philosophy  of  Hobbes 
and  Locke  over  the  theological  thinking  of  the  school  of  Priestley 
in  England^  and  of  France  during  the  last  century,  and  of  New 
England  until  to-day ;  the  influence  of  the  rationalistic  philosophy 

*^lr  WiUUm  HMDiltoo'i  DlKiUBloni»  p.  688. 
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of  LeibDita^  Kant,  etc,  over  the  theology  of  Germany,  France  of  oHApna 
the  present  day,  and  the  followers  of  Coleridge  and  Carlyle,  down      ''' 
to  the  Parker  and  Emerson  school  in  America.* 

5.   What  is  the  true  source  of  an  authoritative  theoio^y;  and  Source  of 
what  are  the  three  great  parties  which  siamd  opposed  to  om  another 
en  this  subject  f 

L  Hie  BflticfDalists,  who  are  of  different  schools  (see  below, 
question  8),  yet  onite  in  the  common  principle  of  exalting 
human  reason,  as  either  the  sole  and  sufficient  sonrce,  or  at  least 
the  measure  and  judge,  of  all  possible  knowledge  of  God  on  the 
part  of  man. 

IL  The  Romanists,  who,  denying  that  knowledge  is  necessary 
to  genoine  faith,  or  that  faith  is  founded  in  any  sense  upon  reason, 
maintain  that  the  authority  of  the  church,  as  an  infallible  teacher, 
is  the  ultimate  foundation  of  all  confidence;  and  that  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  ecclesiastical  tradition,  as  ascertained  and  inter- 
preted by  the  church,  are  the  sole  sources  of  theological  know- 
ledge.    (See  below,  chap.  vL,  and  chap.  xzviL,  question  6.) 

ITL  Protestants  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
two  extremes  just  stated.  These  hold, — 1.  That  reason  is  an 
original  revelation  of  Gkxl  to  man,  and,  therefore,  no  subsequent 
sapematuial  revelation  can  be  given  to  man  which  is  not,  a,  ad- 
dressed to  us  as  rational  beings,  and  through  the  channel  of  our 
reason ;  and,  6,  consistent  with  the  clear  and  certain  deductions 
of  reason,  acting  legitimately  within  her  own  sphere.  2.  As 
reason  has,  by  all  experience,  been  proved  insufficient  to  guide  man 
in  religious  knowledge,  and  as  God  has  been  pleased  to  put  into 
our  hands  an  infallible  record  of  a  supernatural  and  all-sufficient 
revelation  of  himself,  therefore  the  ultimate  ground  of  our  confi- 
dcnee,  and  source  of  all  our  theological  knowledge,  is  solely  the 
word  €/  Ood^  signified  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  3.  Never- 
thdflss,  as  revdation  is  addressed  to  our  reason  (by  reason 
indnding  heart  and  conscience  with  the  understanding),  there- 
fore its  evidences  are  to  be  authenticated  to  reason,  and  the 
words  of  the  record  interpreted  by  reason  according  to  her  own 
lawiL 

•  Sm  Pnnon  on  lofldellty,  part  iL,  chap.  U. 
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oHAPTiR      6.  How  can  ike  position  of  the  Bomish  Church  on  this  subject  be 
"'      disproved  ? 

The  Homish  position,  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  and 
the  authority  of  the  church  as  an  inspired  teacher,  is  shown  to 
be  false  in  the  chapter  on  *'  The  Scriptures  the  only  Rule  of  Faith 
and  Judge  of  Controyersies." 

I  would  say  here,  in  addition,  that  the  Bomanist,  in  advocating 

his  system  of  implicit  faith,  has  to  reason  in  order  to  prove  that 

>  reason  is  a  fiEdse  guide.     The  Protestant,  on  the  other  hand,  reasons 

in  order  to  prove  that  reason  in  herself  is  insufficient^  but  that  in 

'  her  last  result  she  leads  to  a  revelation  that  reaches  beyond^  though 

it  cannot  contradict  her, 

7.  What  are  the  different  senses  in  which  the  term  "reason*^  is 
used? 

Sometimes  the  term  "  reason  "  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  mere 
understanding,  as  distinct  from  the  higher  moral  and  intuitive 
faculties  of  the  souL  Sometimes  it  is  used  with  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  the  d  priori  exercises  of  reason,  in  exclusion  of  all  the 
materials  of  experience  and  history. 

In  this  connection  we,  on  the  other  hand,  use  the  word 
reason  to  include  the  whole  of  man's  faculty  of  knowing  the 
truth  as  it  exists  at  present  in  his  fallen  condition,  informed 
by  all  the  lights  of  his  moral,  emotional,  and  spiritual  nature, 
by  his  personal  experience,  and  by  all  the  natural  light  of 
the  world  without,  as  the  works  of  Qod  and  the  history  of 
mankind. 

8.  What  are  the  different  positions  held  by  the  several  classes  of 
nationalists  ? 

The  terms  Rationalist  and  rationalistic  have  been  used  in  dif- 
ferent schools  in  very  different  senses.  In  general,  however,  it 
may  be  said, — 1.  That  in  philosophy  that  system  is  rationalistic 
which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  starts  from  d,  priori  principles 
constitutional  to  the  human  mind,  and  interprets  all  experience 
and  history — except  in  those  extreme  systems  where  the  validity 
of  experience  and  history  is  altogether  denied — in  subordination 
to  these  principles.     Thus  every  philosophical  system  may  be 
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said  in  some  sense  to  be  rationalistic  which  does  not  draw  all  cHima 
knowledge  from  the  bodily  senses.  But^  2.  In  Christian  theo-  "• 
logy,  that  system  is  properly  called  rationalistic  which  either 
rejects  the  possibility  of  a  supernatural  revelation  altogether,  or 
which  interprets  the  records  of  that  revelation  in  subordination  to 
the  previously  settled  conclusions  of  the  human  intellect,  or  the 
intuitive  sentiments  of  the  human  heart.  Thus,  when  any  philo- 
sophy whatsoever  is  allowed  to  biodify  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  by  its  own  independent  principles^  the  result  is  a 
imtionalistic  system,  whether  the  philosophy  so  modifying  it 
is  itself  rationalistic  or  eminently  the  reversa  For  instance, — 
(1.)  The  rationalism  of  Priestley  and  the  old  school  of  English 
and  American  Unitarians  sprang  from  interpreting  the  Scriptures 
under  the  rule  of  the  lowest  sensational  and  materialistic  philo- 
sophy. (2.)  The  rationalism  of  the  modem  Germans  and  their 
disciples  in  England  and  America  springs  from  subjecting  all 
revelation  to  the  supreme  rule  of  the  d  priori  principles  of  reason. 
(3.)  Hie  rationalism  of  the  new  school  of  Newman  and  Parker, 
aelfnatyled  ''spiritual,"  has  its  source  in  elevating  the  natural, 
moral  intuitions  and  feelings,  common  to  all  men,  to  the  seat  of 
sapreme  judge. 

It  will  serve  a  good  purpose  to  group  the  different  classes  of 
Bationalists  thus : — 

1.  Those  who  deny  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  a  super- 
natural revelation  at  alL 

(1.)  The  Pantheists  of  all  schools.  They  maintain  that,  since 
Qod  is  equally  in  all  things  and  in  all  events,  all  phenomena  are 
eonsequently  equally  modifications,  and,  therefore,  equally  revela- 
tions of  him.  There  is  a  higher,  though  not  more  real  sense,  in 
which  God  reveals  himself  in  man,  and  most  conspicuously  in 
hfifoic  men;  so  that,  in  a  rising  scale  of  revelation,  Qod  is  in  the 
same  sense,  though  in  different  degrees,  revealed  in  Plato,  Moses, 
Pan],  and  Jesus  Christ 

(2.)  Others,  as  F.  W.  Newman,  Theodore  Parker,  etc.,  and  in 
teademcy  certainly  Mr.  Morell,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Religion," 
maintain  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  religion  the  object^  and 
from  the  constitution  of  man  the  mbject,  of  divine  knowledge,  no 
rdigkma  revelation  is  possible  to  man,  except  through  the  exer- 
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OBApm  cise  of  his  natural  faculty  of  spiritual  intuition.  Newman  and 
''•  Parker  wmififAJn  that  this  intuition  is  sufficient  for  num  in  ita 
normal  state,  and  that  there  is  therefore  an  element  of  permanent 
and  universal  truth  common  to  Christianity  and  all  other  reli* 
gions ;  while  the  special  history  and  doctrines  of  all  of  them  are 
the  mere  outward  symbols  which  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  outgrown.  Morell,  on  the  other  hand,  admits  that» 
in  the  case  of  the  writers  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  this  natural 
faculty  of  spiritual  intuition  was  exalted  in  a  manner  very  much 
the  same  as  that  which  we  understand  by  spiritual  illumination^ 
which  accompanies  every  case  of  genuine  Christian  sanctifica- 
tion:  thus  the  apostles  were  inspired  only  in  so  far  as  they 
were  preeminently  holy  and  profoundly  experienced  in  divine 
things. 

(3.)  Others  hold,  Hke  the  old  Deists,  that  no  revelation  has  been 
given,  because  none  was  needed  Stealing  their  conceptions  of 
Qod  from  revelation,  they  argue,  from  the  sufficiency  of  the  know- 
ledge which  natural  theology  presents,  that  no  supernatural  revela* 
tion  is  necessary. 

2.  There  remains  another  large  class  of-Bationalists — distinguished 
among  themselves,  however,  by  many  special  traits,  and  carrying 
their  principles  to  very  various  degrees — who,  while  admitting  the 
fact  of  a  divine  revelation,  assert  the  right  of  reason  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  truth,  and  to  discriminate  in  the  record  the 
true  from  the  false.  Thus, — (1.)  Different  inspired  books  have 
been  rejected  on  internal  evidence.  (2.)  The  supernatural  element 
has  been  declared  irrational  The  old  school  Bationalists  denied 
that  this  element  was  in  the  Scriptures,  and  tried,  by  desperate 
feats  of  exegesis,  to  prove  it  not  there.  The  result  of  that 
controversy  has  annihilated  that  school  of  Rationalists  for  ever. 
Hie  new  school  admit  that  there  is  a  supernatural  element  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  so  far  forth  the  Scriptures  are  not  pure, 
rational  truth,  and  are  to  be  improved  upon.  (3.)  The  distin- 
guishing doctrines  of  the  gospel  have  either  been,  rejected  or 
radically  perverted,  because  regarded  in  their  genuine  form  aa  in- 
consistent with  man's  innate  moral  sentiments.* 

*  See  H«iiael*i  Lectures  of  Rellgloiu  Thought,  Lect  L ;  and  Peanon  on  lofidditj,  part  L, 
chap.  UL  and  It. 
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9l  HiMf  map  it  be  shown  that  a  mperfiaiureU  revelation  is  ohafti» 
pomblef  iL 

The  nmtural  sourets  through  which  men  derive  whatever  know- 
ledp  tli^  may  attain  to  by  nature  are, — 1.  Their  bodily  senses. 
2.  Their  inward  consciousness  inlbnning  them  through  the  kws 
of  their  own  mental,  moral,  and  emotional  constitution.  3.  By 
reflectioa  and  imagination  these  mateiiala  of  knowledge  are,  with 
infinite  Tariety,  rearranged  in  new  relations,  and  new  consequences 
are  logically  deduced  firom  them.  4  The  experience  and  the  results 
of  the  reflection  of  other  men,  conveyed  to  them  through  language. 

Now  il  appears  self-evident  that  the  God  who  made  man  may 
at  any  time  convey  to  men  any  new  knowledge  their /ocuZ^mi  are 
eapahU  (^receiving, 

1.  Even  new  simple  ideas  may  be  excited  within  his  mind  by 
mean»  of  a  supernatural  spiritual  illumination  and  inward  ex- 
perienoeL  Qod  does  act  upon  the  finite  soul,  though  we  cannot 
oadeistand  how  he  acts;  and  yet  we  can  understand  that  if 
such  an  experience  be  excited  in  the  mind,  the  man  would 
have  the  same  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  this  new  experi- 
ence that  he  has  of  the  matter  of  his  perceptions  through  his 
bodily  senses. 

2.  It  is  clear  that  Qod  may  convey,  by  means  of  visions, 
langiiagey  or  otherwise,  any  information  not  involving  new  de- 
mentafry  ideas ;  just  as  any  man  may,  by  means  of  signs,  convey  any 
information  that  he  is  possessed  of  to  the  mind  of  another. 

Many  modem  Bationalists  make  a  very  senseless  objection  to  the 
possibility  of  what  they  call  a  ^  book  revelation."  They  argue 
that  a  book  is  composed  of  viDrds,  and  that  words  are  mere 
arbitrary  signs,  which  have  power  to  excite  only  those  ideas  which 
are  already  in  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  if  Paul,  by  a  divine  influ- 
ence^ liad  been  elevated  to  the  intuition  of  new  spiritual  truth,  he 
could  not  by  words  have  communicated  those  spiritual  truths  to 
any  who  had  not  already  the  same  ideas  latent  in  their  minds.  In 
answer  to  this,  we  admit  that  simple  or  elementary  ideas  cannot 
he  first  taught  by  words.  No  man  can  know  colour  without  an 
eye,  or  monl  right  without  a  moral  sense.^  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  too  plain  to  be  denied, — 

*  See  Loeke'i  Ei»7,  book  It.,  cbtp.  xtUL,  sect  3 
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OHAPTIR  (I.)  That  the  revelations  of  the  Bible  consist  principally  of  facte, 
"•  promises,  commands,  and  threateninga;  and  that  the  reception  of 
no  new  elementaiy  ideas,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word,  is 
involved  in  Christian  faith.  The  primary  ideas  of  the  soul, 
intellectual  and  moral,  are  involved  in  this  revelation,  and  glori- 
ously exalted  in  new  combinations  and  relations.* 

(2.)  That  Qod  can  convey  to  man,  by  means  of  language,  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  himself  and  his  purposes,  not  involving 
new  elementary  ideas,  just  as  clearly  and  as  certainly  as  one  man 
can  convey  any  new  information  to  any  other. 

(3.)  The  Scriptures  themselves  teach  that  the  spiritual  beauty 
and  power  of  the  revelation  they  convey  can  be  discerned  only  by 
means  of  a  supernatural  spiritual  illumination  and  inward  practi- 
cal experience.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  accompanying  the  word 
completes  the  revelation ;  and  although  the  Spirit  thus  dispensed 
communicates  no  new  truth,  but  only  leads  the  heart  and  con- 
science to  the  experience  of  the  fuU  spiritual  idea  conveyed  by  the 
woid,  yet  there  is  a  true  sense  in  which  the  Bible  is  a  revelation 
only  to  those  who  have  the  Spirit 

10.  How  may  it  he  thown  iluU  a  mpematural  revelation  is 
necessary /or  man  ? 

1.  From  reason  itself;  for  although  in  man's  original  condition 
reason  doubtless  was  a  sufficient  guide,  yet  reason  itself  teaches 
us, — (1.)  That  man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature  is  disordered,  and 
not  capable  of  perfectly  fulfilling  its  original  functions.  (2.)  That 
man's  relations  to  God  are  complicated  by  guilt  and  alienation, 
and  that  the  light  of  nature  discovers  no  remedy  for  men  in  this 
state. 

2.  The  human  heart  imiversal  craves  such  revelation  from  God, 
and  has  always  manifested  its  readiness  to  receive  even  counterfeits 
of  one  in  the  absence  of  the  true. 

3.  Reason  has  never,  in  the  entire  course  of  human  history, 
availed  to  afford  man  religious  comfort  and  certainty,  and  to  lead 
him  in  the  way  of  moral  rectitude,  1  Cor.  i  20,  21.  Revelation 
has.  Both  have  been  tried  upon  a  wide  scale :  the  one  has  proved 
sufficient,  the  other  has  failed. 

*  See  Alexander*!  Moral  Sdenee,  chapi.  li.  and  zlL 
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4.  The  highest  prophets  of  reason  are  not  agreed  among  them-  ohaptsb 
■elTw;  no  two  prominent  Rationalists  agree  as  to  what  the  all-      " 
soffieient  and  murersal  religions  teaching  of  reason  is.     Their 
mataal  inconsistency  demonstrates  the  worthlessness  of  their 
oommon  principle. 

11.  WhiU  is  the  distinetion  between  reason  and  faith,  and  what 
i$  the  legitimate  use  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  religion  9 

Hie  general  definition  of  flEuth  is,  "  assent  to  the  truth  upon 
the  ednbition  of  its  i4)propriate  evidenca"  (See  chapter  on 
Fnth.)  This  assent,  in  many  of  its  modes,  is  an  act  of  the  un- 
dewtMiding  alone ;  and  in  all  cases  it  involves  the  action  of  the 
imdefBtanding,  working  concurrently  with  the  will  (or  heart). 
But  when  we  contrast  fluth  and  reason,  as  mutually  exclusive, 
then  we  define  reason  to  be  maaCs  natural  faculty  of  reaching 
the  iruthj  including  his  understanding,  heart,  conscience,  cmd  ex- 
perience, acting  under  natural  circumstances,  and  without  any 
supemaiural  assistance.  And  we  define  faith,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  he  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  truth,  upon  the  testimony  of  God, 
eomieying  knowledge  to  us  through  supernatural  channels.  As  to 
the  authority  and  legitimate  use  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  theo- 
logy, Protestants  admit, — 

1.  Iliat  reason  is  the  original  and  fundamental  revelation  of 
Qod  to  man. 

2.  Beason  is  therefore  involved  and  presupposed  in  every  other 
revelation  €k>d  will  ever  give  to  man.  The  Scriptures  address  us 
as  rational  creatures,  and  to  the  irrational  they  are  no  more  a 
revelation  than  light  is  to  the  blind. 

3.  Qod  cannot  even  be  supposed  to  reveal  anything  which 
ooiitradicls  reason,  acting  legitimately  within  her  own  province. 
For  then  (1.)  would  God,  who  speaks  first  in  reason,  contradict 
himself,  and  (2.)  faith  would  be  impossible.  To  believe,  is  to 
assent  to  a  thing  as  tme.  To  see  a  thing  to  be  contrary  to  reason, 
is  to  see  it  not  to  be  true.  These  opposite  states  of  mind  cannot 
concur  at  the  same  time. 

But,  on  the  other  hmd,  Protestants  maintain  that  it  is  essen- 
tial £>r  ns  to  settle  definitely  the  limits  of  the  offipe  of  reasoi^ 
with  regard  to  divine  things. 
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C1I AFTER  1.  It  is  self-evident  that  there  is  a  total  difference  between  a 
"•  thing  being  above  reason,  and  its  being  clearly  contrary  to  reason, 
acting  legitimately  in  its  own  sphere.  The  ignorant  boOT  has  no 
right  to  measure  the  philosopher  by  his  standard;  and  much  less, 
of  course,  has  the  philosopher  a  right  to  measure  Gk>d  by  his. 
Many  things  are  claimed  to  be  contrary  to  reason  which  only 
appear  to  be  such  because  of  our  ignorance.  ''  Humility  becomes 
the  cardinal  virtue,  not  only  of  revelation,  but  of  reason." 

2.  Human  reason  utterly  fails  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  in- 
finite, or  to  understand  the  relation  of  the  infinite  to  the  finite. 
From  this  universal  incapacity  springs  the  mystery  which  attends 
so  many  of  the  revelations  and  providential  dispensations  of  the 
infinite  Qod.  Hence  the  insolvable  nature  of  such  questions 
as  the  origin  of  evil,  divine  foreknowledge,  foreordination,  and 
concurrent  providence,  with  relation  to  the  free  agency  of  man, 
eta,  etc 

3.  Hence  it  follows  that  reason  cannot  be  the  measure  of 
our  faith ;  we>  must  believe,  and  that  rationally,  much  that  we 
cannot  understand.  We  must  use  reason  to  reach  the  knowledge 
of  what  God  means  by  his  words,  and  what  he  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. But  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words  is  one  thing,  and 
to  understand  how  the  thing  we  believe  exists  in  all  of  its  rela- 
tions, is  entirely  a  different  thing.  We  believe  ten  thousand 
things  with  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  our  earthly  life  that  we 
cannot  understand;  how  much  more  may  we  do  so  rationally 
with  respect  to  the  information  conveyed  to  us  by  a  supernatural 
revelation  concerning  divine  things ! 

4.  Hence  it  follows  that  reason  cannot  be  the  ultimate  ground 
of  our  faith :  this  rests  only  upon  the  knowledge  and  truth  of 
Gk>d,  who  speaks  to  us  in  his  word.  Reason  establishes  the  fact 
that  God  speaks,  but  when  we  know  what  he  says,  we  believe  it 
because  he  says  it 

The  use  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  theology  is, — 1.  To  examine 
the  authenticating  evidence  of  revelation,  and  to  decide  the  fact 
that  Gk>d  is  speaking  therein. 

2.  To  interpret,  with  the  help  of  every  light  of  the  most  various 
learning,  the  records  of  revelation,  and  to  determine  impartially 
what  God  does  say  to  us  therein. 
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This  work  of  interpretatioii  includes,  besides  the  grammatical  ohaptbii 
rendering  of  every  text  by  itself,  the  carefol  comparison  of  Scrip-      *'* 
tnre  with  Scripture;  the  limitation  of  one  class  of  passages  by 
another  bearing  upon  the  same  subject ;  and  thus  a  development, 
by  an  impartial  induction  from  all  Scripture,  of  the  entire  har- 
monious system  of  truth  God  has  therein  revealed. 

3.  Be  it  remembered  that  reason  can  accomplish  this  much 
successfully  only  as  it  is  informed  by  a  sanctified  heart,  and  guided 
by  the  Holy  Qhost 

4.  Beason  can  be  of  further  use  in  this  matter  only  as  the 
servant  and  instrument  of  fiedth,  in  promulgating,  illustrating, 
and  defending  the  trutL 


12.  Give  a  tummaty  staUment  of  the  different  departments  o/"  Depart- 
Ckrulian  theology  i  '^^ 

The  three  grand  departments  of  Christian  theology  are, — I.  The 
Ezegetical;  the  object  of  which  is  to  arrive  at  the  exact  mind  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  interpretation  of  the  text.  This  department 
inclndes,  as  preparatory,  the  study  of  the  original  languages,  the 
critical  settlement  of  the  text  in  its  integrity,  also  Biblical  geo- 
graphy, antiquities,  and  the  science  of  the  Old  Testament  types 
in  their  relation  to  the  gospeL 

IL  The  Dogmatic,  or  Systematic;  the  object  of  which  is,  by 
means  of  a  just  comparison  and  impartial  induction  from  the 
sacred  text  truly  interpreted,  to  present  a  scientific  exhibition  of 
all  the  doctriujss  of  the  Bible  in  their  essential  relations.  This 
includes, — 1.  Anthropology,  or  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  con- 
cerning man  and  his  relation  to  God;  2.  Theology  proper,  or  the 
doctrine  concerning  God  and  his  relation  to  man ;  and  3.  Soter- 
oiogy,  or  the  doctrine  of  salvation. 

ILL  The  Practical ;  the  object  of  which  is,  to  deduce,  from  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Bible,  rules  for  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  Christian  Church  in  all  her  functions,  and 
for  tiie  guidance  of  the  individual  Christian  in  all  the  relations 
of  life. 
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1.  Hov)  may  the  evidences  authenticating  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity be  clasdjied  f 

They  have  been  most  commonly  classified  as, — 1.  External;  ».«., 
those  evidences  which  accompanied  the  persons  who  acted  as  the 
organs  of  revelation  and  authenticated  their  claims, — e,g,,  miracles 
and  prophecy.  2.  Interned;  i.«.,  those  evidences  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  divine  message  and  in  the  inspired  records  thereof, 
such  as  may  be  decided  without  any  reference  to  external  sources 
of  fact  and  testimony, — e,g.f  the  moral  perfection  of  the  Christian 
83r8tem,  the  miraculous  harmony  of  all  the  books,  the  super- 
natural intelligence  they  discover,  the  spiritual  power  of  the  truth, 
etc.,  etc. 

Another  classification,  less  common,  but  more  exact,  may  be 
founded  upon  the  distinction  between  the  different  principles  of 
the  human  soul  to  which  the  several  kinds  of  evidence  are  ad- 
dressed. Thus, — 1.  The  rational  evidence,  or  that  which  presents 
itself  to  the  rational  faculties  of  man.  This  class  embraces  the 
evidence  of  history,  miracles,  prophecy,  imdesigned  coincidences, 
general  harmony  of  records,  etc.  2.  The  moral  evidence,  or  that 
which  presents  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  moral  sense.  3.  Spirit- 
ual evidence,  or  that  which  can  be  judged  only  by  the  spiritual 
man,  as  the  result  of  his  personal  experience  of  the  power  of  these 
truths  when  spiritually  discerned. 

A  third  classification  may  be  presented  thus : — 1.  These  various 
sources  of  evidence  theoretically  considered ;  i.e,,  treated  by  the 
understanding  as  the  basis  of  atheoretical  judgment  2.  That  practi- 
cal evidence  which  results  from  putting  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
its  precepts  and  promises,  to  the  test  of  practical  experience. 

Without  following  any  of  these  principles  exclusively,  I  shall 
attempt  to  establish  the  following  positions  in  their  order : — 
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1.  Qod  and  human  nature,  being  what  they  are  clearly  known  chapti^ 
to  be  in  the  mere  light  of  reason  and  experience,  a  special      '"• 
revelation  from  God  to  inan  is  antecedently  in  the  highest  sense 
probable. 

2.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  whether  the  word  of  Qod  or 
Bot»  are,  beyond  question,  both  genuine  and  authentic  historical 
records. 

3.  The  miracles  alleged  in  evidence  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  established  as  fsusts  by  abundant  testimony;  and  when  admitted 
as  facts,  they  invincibly  demonstrate  the  religion  they  accompany 
to  be  from  God. 

4.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  prophecies  contained 
in  the  Scriptures.     The  truth  of  Christianity  is  established  also— 

5.  By  the  miraculous  harmony  of  all  the  books,  and  by  the 
other  phenomena  of  supernatural  knowledge  which  they  present 

6.  By  the  character  of  the  moral  system  they  teach. 

7.  By  the  character  of  its  Founder. 

8.  By  the  spiritual  power  of  Christianity,  as  testified  in  the 
religious  experience  of  its  individual  subjects,  and  also  by  its 
wider  influence  over  communities  and  nations  in  successive  gener- 
ati<Hi8. 

9.  By  the  history  of  its  early  successes. 

2.  Haw  can  it  he  proved  that  a  supernatural  revelation  from  Rtrtitttoii 
God  to  man  it  antecedently  probable  9  protttti* 

We  have  already  exhibited  the  evidences,  derived  from  the 
evident  traces  of  design  in  the  creation,  and  from  the  no  less 
evident  character  of  that  design  in  its  relation  to  sensitive  crea- 
tures, and  from  the  phenomena  of  conscience,  that  God  ia  infinitely 
intelligent,  benevolent,  and  righteous.  He  not  only  provides  for 
all  the  wants  of  his  creatures  as  they  occur,  but  he  always  adapts 
their  condition  and  circumstances  to  the  nature  with  which  he 
has  oidowed  them. 

Bat  the  prec^'minent  characteristics  of  man  are, — 1.  That  he  is 
a  moral  agent,  and  therefore  needs  a  clearly  revealed  rule  of  duty. 
2.  That  he  is  essentially  religious.  Universal  history  proves  the 
imiTeraality  and  supreme  power  of  this  principle  in  the  human 
heart 
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OBAPTKR       In  a  state  of  nature,  this  craving  after  Qod  uniformly  reveals 

'"•      man's  moral  and  religious    darkness.       Fear  and  uncertainty 

characterize  every  one  of  the  thousand  forms  assumed  by  false 

religions,  and  the  heart  of  man  everywhere  longs  for  light  and 

certainty,  Acts  xviL  23. 

The  intelligence  of  GkKi  leads  us  to  hope  that  he  has  adapted 
the  means  to  the  end,  and  that  he  will  crown  a  religious  nature 
with  a  supernatural  religion. 

The  benevolence  of  God  leads  us  to  hope  that  he  will  relieve 
the  grievous  bewilderment  and  avert  the  danger  of  his  creatures. 

The  righteousness  of  God  leads  us  to  hope  that  he  will  speak 
in  distinct  and  authoritative  tones  to  the  conscience. 

Having  already  revealed  himself  in  nature,  though  only  suf- 
ficiently to  stimulate  us  to  uncertain  and  painful  action,  we  may 
surely  hope  that  by  a  second  revelation  he  will  lead  us  to  certainty, 
if  not  to  peace. 

Seiiptnret  3.  What  two  points  are  involved  in  the  proposition,  thai  the 
v^*  sacred  Scriptures,  whetlier  the  word  of  God  or  not,  are  yet  un- 
thenttc      questionably  genuine  and  authentic  historical  records  ? 

1.  That  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  written  respectively 
by  the  several  writers,  and  in  the  several  ages,  which  they  them- 
selves set  forth,  and  that  they  have  come  down  to  us  without 
material  change. 

2.  That  these  writers  were  honest  and  intelligent,  men  who 
proposed  to  themselves  to  write  authentic  history. 

4.  ffotv  can  it  be  proved  that  these  books  were  written  by  the 
authors  by  whom,  and  at  the  times  in  whicli,  they  respectively 
profess  to  have  been  written  ? 

The  evidence  establishing  this  fact  in  behalf  of  both  Testa- 
ments is  greater  than  that  establishing  the  genuineness  of  all 
other  ancient  writings  put  together.  This  evidence  is  set  forth  at 
large  under  chap.  vL,  on  the  Canon.  It  may  be  summarily  indi- 
cated thus : — 

1.  These  writings  are  in  the  precise  language,  dialect,  and 
general  style  which  are  known  to  be  proper  to  their  professed 
authors  and  age. 
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2.  The  Jews  and  ChristianB  vho  were  contemponuies  of  the  ci 
anthora  of  these  books  received  them  aa  inspired,  circulated  them 
in  aJI  Bjnagognes  and  churches,  transcribed  and  preserved  them 
irith  aapeistltioiu  care. 

3.  There  remain  to  this  day,  among  both  Jews  and  Christians, 
those  institntians  and  monumeots  the  origin  of  vhich  these 
records  relate  as  part  of  their  contemporaneoos  history;  the  fact 
of  the  institntionB  veri^dng,  of  coone,  both  the  credibility  of  the 
writings  and  the  contempoianeooaness  of  their  origin  respectively 
with  that  of  the  institutions  they  describa 

4.  As  to  the  Old  TeRtament :  The  Pentateuch  has  been  in  the 
ltee|Mng  of  hostile  partiea,  Jewish  and  Samaritan,  since,  at  least, 
six  or  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ.  The  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment has  been  in  the  custody  both  of  Jews  and  Christians  ever 
Hnce  the  birth  of  Christ. 

5.  The  evidence  borne  by  ancient  versbns. 

6.  The  testimony  of  Josephus  and  the  Christian  Fathers  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  presented  in  their  lists  of  the  sacred  books 
and  niunerons  quotations  from  them. 

6.  How  eon  it  be  proved  that  thete  writing»  contain  authenltc 
hiMtoryt 

1.  Leslie,  in  his  "  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  DeiBtB,"Bets 
down  the  four  following  marks,  as  establishing,  when  they  all  meet 
together,  beyond  all  doubt  the  truth  of  any  matter  of  fact : — 

(1.)  That  the  matter  of  fact  he  such  that  men's  outward  senses 
may  be  judges  of  it 

(2.)  That  it  be  done  openly  in  the  &ce  of  the  world. 

(3.)  That  not  only  public  monuments  be  kept  up  in  memory  of 
it,  but  some  outward  action  be  performed. 

(4.)  That  such  monuments  and  such  actions  be  instituted 
and  do  commence  bata  the  time  that  the  matter  of  fact  was 

All  of  these  ma^  concur  in  establishing  the  truth  of  the 
most  remarkable  facta  related  in  the  inspired  records,  and  conse- 
quently ill  confirming  their  truth  as  a  whole.  These  monuments 
and  actions  are  such  as  follow:  the  weekly  Sabbath,  circum- 
dsioB,  the  paMover,  the  yearly  feasts,  the  Aaronic  priesthood. 
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OHAPTBR  the  temple  and  its  services,  baptism,  the  Lord's  snpper,  and  the 
L     Christian  ministry.     These  must  date  from  the  facts  they  com- 
memorate, and  prove  that  the  contemporaries  of  those  fiicts,  and 
every  generation  of  their  descendants  since,  have  believed  the 
history  to  be  authentic. 

2.  Many  of  the  principal  facts  are  corroborated  by  nearly 
contemporary  infidel  writers,  as  Josephus,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  etc 

3.  Many  of  the  facts  of  the  gospel  history  are  corroborated  by, 
it  is  said,  as  many  as  fifty  Christian  authors  of  the  first  four 
centuries.* 

4.  The  sacred  historians  are  perfectly  accurate  whenevw  they 
allude  to  any  facts  of  contemporaneous  profane  history, — e.g,,  Luke 
ii  1,  etc.t 

5.  The  character  of  the  writers.  (1.)  They  were  honesty — 
a,  because  their  doctrine  was  holy, — bad  men  never  would  have 
taught  such  a  code,  good  men  would  not  wilfully  deceive;  5,  be- 
cause both  prophets  and  apostles  sealed  their  testimony  by  their 
sufferings  and  death ;  and,  c,  because  of  their  evident  candour  in 
narrating  many  things  to  their  own  disadvantage  personally,  and 
apparently  inimical  to  the  interests  of  their  cause,  j:  (2.)  They 
were  not  fanatics,  because  the  modesty  and  moderation  of  their 
words  and  actions  is  as  manifest  as  their  zeal 

6.  There  exists  the  most  accurate  agreement  between  the 
several  historical  books,  as  to  matters  of  fact,  and  such  subtle 
coincidences  as  to  details  between  narratives  widely  differing  in 
form  and  purpose,  that  all  suspicion  of  fraud  is  rendered  im- 
possible.§ 

7.  All  of  their  geographical  and  local  allusions  and  refer- 
ences to  the  customs  of  ancient  nations  are  verified  by  modem 
research. 

Evidence        6.   What  is  a  mirocle,  and  how  are  ntch  events  designated  in 
Mi^'"      ^^cripture  ? 

A  miracle  is  an  act  of  God,  the  ph3r8ical  effect  of  which  is 
visible,  and  evidently  incapable  of  being  rationally  assigned  to 

*  Angus'  Bible  Hand-book,  p.  S5.  f  See  Conybeare  and  HowMn*t  Life  of  SL  PaoL 

*  See  Paley'8  Evidencea,  part  IL 

i  See  Paley's  Hone  PaaliniBi  and  Blont't  Undeelgned  Colnddenceek 
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any  natnral  cause,  designed  as  a  sign  authenticating  the  divine  cbaptiu 
mission  of  some  religions  teacher.  '"', 

These  are  called,  therefore,  in  the  New  Testament,  sometimes 
tfyya,  tfforks,  John  v.  36,  viL  21 ;  sometimes  €rrffi€ioy,  a  iign^ 
Mark  zvL  20;  sometimes  Svra/xcis,  translated  in  our  version 
immderfid  workt^  Matt  viL  22,  and  mighty  worh$^  Matt  zL  20, 
and  nwradeSy  Acts  iL  22 ;  sometimes  rcpas,  taonder.  Signs,  won- 
dersy  and  powers,  or  miracles,  occur  together.  Acts  ii  22 ;  2  Cor. 
ToL  12;  Heb.  ii  4. 

7.  WTuU  is  Hum/it  famous  argument  against  the  credibility  of 
miradesj  and  how  may  that  argument  be  disposed  of? 

Hume  argues, — L  That  miracles  are  professedly  established  on 
the  evidence  of  human  testimony.  2.  That  the  power  of  human 
testimony  to  induce  our  faith  arises  from  oitr  experience  of  the 
tmthfolness  of  testimony.  3.  In  cases  of  conflicting  evidence  we 
must  weigh  the  one  agtdnst  the  other  and  decide  for  the  stronger. 
4.  That  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature;  but  the 
aniversal  experience  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  whole  human  fifimDy, 
piaveB  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  uniform,  without  exception.  We 
have,  tiien,  universal  experience  against  the  testimony  of  a  few 
men;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  partial  experience  that  human 
testimony  is  credible,  for  all  testimony  is  not  true.  No  amount 
of  huraan  te8tim<my,  therefore,  the  credibility  of  which  is  guaran- 
teed only  by  a  partial  experience,  can  induce  a  rational  belief  that 
the  laws  of  nature  were  suspended,  because  their  absolute  uni- 
formity is  established  by  universal  experience. 

In  answer,  we  admit  that  tmiversal  experience  establishes  the 
umf ormity  of  a  law  of  nature  as  sucL  But  it  is  this  precisely 
tiiat  makes  a  miracle  possible,  otherwise  we  could  not  discrimi- 
nate between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  A  miracle  is  a 
supernatural  act,  and  universal  experience  testifies  nothing  upon 
the  subject,  further  than  that,  nature  being  uniform,  a  supernatural 
act  might  be  recognised  as  such,  if  it  occurred,  NegcUive  evidence 
has  BO  force  against  well  established  positive  evidence.  The 
fact  that  men  in  China  never  saw  a  miracle  in  six  thousand  years 
prores  absolutely  nothing  as  to  whether  men  in  Judea  did  or  did 
not  see  miraclei  on  many  oocaaions. 
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oRAPTiB      More  men  and  worthier  have  seen  miracles  than  ever  were  in 
*"'      a  condition  to  prove  by  testimony  the  descent  of  meteoric  stones.^ 
Does  water  never  freeze  because  universal  experience  in  Africa 
knows  nothing  of  such  a  phenomenon  1 

Hume  argued  that  miracles  are  incredible;  that  even  if  they 
occurred  they  could  not  be  established  on  the  evidence  of  human 
testimony.  Strauss,  and  the  German  Pantheists  generally,  main- 
tain that  miracles  are  impossible;  They  hold  nature  to  be  an 
eternal  and  necessary  development  of  Gk)d ;  it,  therefore,  cannot 
be  suspended  or  violated.  A  miracle,  therefore,  being  a  suspension 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  impossible. 

8.  How  far  do  miraclei,  when  the  /act  of  their  occurrence  it 
clearly  estahlishedy  avail  to  atUhenticate  a  divine  revelation  ? 

Some  object  that  miracles  may  be  wrought  by  evil  spirits,  in 
support  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  Matt  xziv.  24 ;  2  Thess. 
iL  9  ;  Eev.  xiiL  13.  To  this  class  they  refer  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
spirit-rapping,  etc.  *  But  surely  the  genuine  miracle,  being  an  act 
of  Grod,  can  always,  as  every  other  divine  act,  be  distinguished  from 
the  works  of  Satan.  The  marks  are,  the  character  of  the  person 
and  of  the  doctrine  in  authentication  of  which  the  miracle  is 
wrought,  and  the  character  of  the  miracle  itself  Jesus  constantly 
appeals  to  the  miracles  which  he  wrought  as  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  John  v.  36,  and  ziv.  11 ;  Heb. 
ii  4. 

9.  In  what  essential  qualities  is  the  unquestionable  genuineness 
of  the  New  Testament  miracles  made  manifest  9 

1.  The  dignity,  power,  and  benevolence  of  the  works  themselves. 

2.  The  peerless  dignity  and  purity  of  the  men  whose  mission 
they  authenticated. 

3.  The  purity  and  spiritual  power  of  the  doctrines  they  accom- 
panied. 

4.  Moreover,  Gkni's  revelation  constitutes  one  system,  evolved 
gradually  through  seventeen  centuries,  from  Moses  to  the  Apostle 
John,  every  step  of  which  mutually  gives  and  receives  authenti- 
cation from  all  that  precedes  and  follows.     Taking  the  two  dis- 

*  See  Trendi  on  SOndeii  PraUmintrj  EimjIi  chepi  lU. 
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pensations  in  their  historical,  typical,  and  prophetical  relations,  chaptib 
the  miracles  performed  in  their  several  epochs  mutually  confirm      "'* 
one  another. 

Besides  aU  this,  the  gospel  miracles  were  definite,  and  unques- 
tionably supernatural  events,  and  were  easily  seen  and  recognised 
as  such  by  all  intelligent  witnesses ;  they  were  performed  in  the 
sight  of  multitudes  in  various  places,  and  on  different  occasions ; 
they  were  accurately  recorded  by  several  witnesses,  who,  while 
varying  as  to  details,  corroborate  each  other;  and  they  were  never 
disproved  by  early  enemies,  nor  doubted  by  early  friends. 

10.  What  is  a  prophecy,  and  how  does  it  avail  to  authenticate  Eridenea 
a  revelation  claiming  to  he  divine  ?  ®^JJJ" 

Prophecy  has  been  well  described  as  a  miracle  of  knowledge, 
as  those  works  of  God  commonly  so  called  are  miracles  of  power. 
A  prophecy  is  a  communication  by  God  of  supernatural  knowledge 
oonceming  the  future,  with  the  design  of  proving  thereby  the 
divine  origin  of  a  message  claiming  to  be  from  God. 

A  miracle  of  power  proves  itself  such  at  once,  and  is  then 
handed  down  to  future  generations  only  by  the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses. A  prophecy,  or  miracle  of  knowledge,  proves  itself  to 
be  such  only  subsequently,  by  its  fulfilment;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  the  advantage  of  always  remaining  a  monument  of 
its  own  truth,  contemporaneous  with  every  succeeding  generation. 

Besides  verbal  prophecies,  the  Old  Testament  is  full  of  types, 
or  prophetical  symbols,  which  have  their  exact  fulfilment  in  the 
person  and  works  of  Christ 

11.  WTuU  are  the  discriminating  marks  which  must  necessarily 
concur  in  any  unquestionably  authentic  prophecy  9 

1.  It  must  have  been  uttered  as  a  prophecy  from  the  beginning. 
A  happy  coincidence  must  not  be  allowed  to  occasion  such  a  claim 
as  an  after-thought 

2.  The  prophecy  must  have  a  definite  meaning,  which  is  brought 
to  li^t  and  put  beyond  question  by  the  fulfilment.  The  more 
definite  the  statement^  and  the  greater  the  number  of  details  cor- 
responding between  the  prophecy  and  the  events  the  more  con- 
dnsive  is  the  evidence. 
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CBAPTSB      3.  The  prophecy  must  not  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  can 
"'•      lead  to  its  own  fulfilment,  by  way  of  suggesting  to  the  human 
ageuts  engaged  therein. 

4.  It  must  be  worthy  of  God,  as  to  dignity  and  purity,  both 
in  its  own  character  and  in  the  system  of  faith  and  practice  with 
which  it  is  associated.* 

12.  State  some  of  the  more  remarkable  instances  of/idfilled  pro- 
phecy. 

1.  Old  Testament  prophecies  concerning  (1.)  The  present  state 
of  the  Jews,  Hosea  ix.  17 ;  Jer.  xxiv.  9 ;  and  (2.)  Tyre,  Isa.  xxiii.;> 
Joel  iii  4-7  ;  Ezek.  xxvL-xrviiL ;  Amos  L  9,  10;  Zech.  ix.  1-8. 
(3.)  Nineveh,  Nahum  L  8, 9 ;  ii  8-13 ;  iil  17-19;  Zeph.  il  13-15. 
(4.)  Babylon,  Isa.  xiii,  xiv.,  xliv.-xlvii  ;  Jer.  L  li.  (6.)  The  Chal- 
dean, Medo-Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  empires,  Dan.  1131-45  ; 
vii  17-20  ;  viii,  xi 

2.  The  Old  Testament  predictions  concerning  Christ :  Gen.  xlix. 
10  ;  Isa.  viL  14  ;  ix.  6,  7 ;  xL  1,  2  ;  xlii  1-4 ;  liii ;  Dan.  ix. 
24-27;  Ps.  xvL  10  ;  Zech.  xi  12,  13  ;.  Haggai  a  6-9 ;  MaL  iil 
1  ;  Micah  v.  2. 

3.  The  predictions  uttered  by  Christ  and  the  apostles :  (1.)  The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Matt  xxiv. ;  Mark  xLii  ;  Luke  xxL 
(2.)  The  anti-Christian  apostasy:  2  Thess.  ii.  3-12;  1  Tim. 
iv.  l-3.t 

Unity  of        13.  Show  that  the  relation  which  the  diferent  books  of  Scripture 
Scripture.  ^^^  ^^y  contents  sustain  to  each  other  proves  them  to  consiittUe  one 
divinely  inspired  whole. 

This  wonderful  constitution  of  the  sacred  volume  is  a  miracle 
of  intelligence,  the  authenticating  evidence  of  which  is,  therefore, 
analogous  to  that  furnished  by  prophecy.  It  consists  of  sixty- 
six  separate  books,  including  every  form  of  composition,  on  every 
variety  of  subject ;  composed  by  about  forty  different  writers,  of 
every  condition  in  life,  from  peasant  to  prince,  writing  at  intervals 
through  sixteen  centuries  of  time,  from  Moses  to  the  death  of 
the  Apostle  John.  These  men  develop  a  revelation  which  is  con- 
stantly unfolding  itself  through  all  those  years.     The  preparatory 

•  Dr.  M*6111,  in  UnlTWdly  LeetnrMi  f  Hone*i  Introdnetton. 
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portions  serred  a  temporary  pnrpose  in  the  immediate  circum-  oraptib 
stances  tmder  which  they  were  written,  yet  their  true  significanoe  "'* 
hiy  hid  in  their  typical  and  prophetical  relation  to  the  parts  that 
were  to  come.  Now  that  we  possess  the  whole,  we  can  easily  see 
that.dnring  all  those  years  those  various  writers  elaborated,  with- 
out concert,  one  work  ;  each  subordinate  part  finding  its  highest 
reason  in  the  great  centre  and  key-stone  of  the  whole, — ^the  person 
of  Christ  Eaob  successive  part  fulfilled  all  that  had  preceded  it, 
and  adjusted  itself  prophetically  to  all  that  came  after.  The 
preparatory  system  as  a  whole  is  fulfilled  in  the  gospel ;  each  type 
in  its  antitype,  each  prophecy  in  its  event  This  intelligence  is 
the  mind  of  Qod,  which  is  the  same  through  all  times,  and  which, 
adjusting  all  details,  comprehends  all  in  one  end.* 

14.  In  toheU  other  respects  do  the  Scriptures  present  the  pheno- 
mena of  a  supenuUural  intelligence  f 

Eveiy  other  ancient  writing,  attempting  to  set  forth  the  origin, 
nature,  and  destiny  of  man,  whether  it  be  professedly  divine,  as 
the  Hindu  Yedas,  or  simply  the  record  of  human  speculation,  as 
the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  betrays  total  ignorance  as  to 
astronomy,  geography,  terrestrial  physics,  and  as  to  the  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  nature  of  man.  Modem  science  overthrows  the 
daims  of  every  uninspired  ancient  writing  to  authority  on  these 
subjects.     But  observe, — 

1.  The  Scriptures  teach  us  all  we  know  concerning  the  early 
history  of  the  human  race  and  the  colonization  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  earth.  The  facts  which  they  reveal  explain  much 
otherwise  dark,  and  they  come  in  contact  with  not  one  well  estab- 
lished fact  otherwise  known. — Oen.  x. 

2.  This  early  history  gives  us  the  only  known,  and,  in  the  view 
of  reason,  a  transeendently  luminous  explanation,  of  many  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  the  painful  mystery  of  man's  present  moral 
condition  and  relations. 

3.  These  writings  alone,  of  all  ever  written,  are  entirely  free 
from  all  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written,  and  of  the  people  from  whom  they  sprang  ;  and  from  the 
eariiest  ages  the  results  of  human  science,  in  its  gradual  advance, 

*  I>r.  R.  J.  Bretkenridge,  in  Unirenity  Lectures. 
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CHAFTiB  have,  without  a  single  exception,  fallen  into  perfect  hannony  with 
/"•      them,  so  that  the  writings  of  Moses,  sixteen  centuries  before 
Christ,  stand  fully  abreast  of  the  last  attainments  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ 

4.  The  Ten  Commandments,  as  a  generalized  statement  of  all 
human  duties ;  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  as  the  highest  lessons  of 
practical  wisdom ;  the  Psalms  of  David,  as  utterances  of  the  most 
profound  religious  experiences, — all  have  remained  for  thirty  cen- 
turies unapproachably  the  best  of  their  kind. 

5.  No  other  writing  has  exercised  such  power  over  the  human 
conscience,  or  probed  so  deeply  the  human  heart.  This  power  it 
has  tested  upon  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  savage  and  the 
refined,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  the  young  and  the  old,  of 
every  generation  and  tribe  of  men.  Yet  these  books  proceeded 
from  the  Jewish  nation,  a  people  rude  and  ignorant,  and  more 
narrow  and  bigoted  than  any  other,  and  from  writers  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  least  educated  classes.  Surely  they  must  have  been 
moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Morality         15.  How  may  live  divine  origin  of  Christianity  he  argued  from 

L^  ^     ito  moral  cJiaracter  ? 

It  is  neither  a  well-founded  nor  a  safe  position,  for  the  advo- 
cates of  revelation  to  assume  that  they  are  competent  to  form  an 
d  priori  judgment  of  the  kind  of  revelation  that  God  ought  to 
make.  Yet  let  it  be  considered  that,  although  we  cannot  always 
know  what  it  is  wise  for  God  to  do,  nor  see  the  wisdom  of  all  he 
has  done,  yet  we  can  infallibly  discern  in  his  works  the  presence 
of  a  supernatural  intelligence.  Precisely  so  we  cannot  prescribe 
what  it  ia  right  for  Grod  to  do,  nor  always  understand  the  right- 
eousness of  what  he  has  done,  nevertheless  we  can  infallibly  dis- 
cern in  his  word  a  moral  excellence  and  power  altogether  super- 
human. 

The  moral  system  taught  in  the  Bible  is, — 
1.  The  most  perfect  standard  of  righteousness  ever  known 
among  men.  (1.)  It  respects  the  inward  state  of  the  souL  (2.)  The 
virtues  which  it  inculcates,  although  many  of  them  are  repugnant 
to  human  pride,  are,  nevertheless,  more  essentially  excellent  than 
those  originally  set  forth  in  any  other  system, — e.y.,  humility, 
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meekness,  long-suffering  patience,  love  as  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  oHApraa 
and  the  ifUrinsie  hatefulness  and  ill  desert  of  all  sin.  '"* 

3.  This  morality  is  set  forth  as  a  duty  we  owe  to  an  infinite 
Qod.  His  will  is  the  rule,  his  love  the  motive,  his  glory  the  end 
of  aU  duty. 

3.  It  is  enforced  hy  the  highest  possible  motives; — e.g.f  infinite 
happiness  and  honour  as  the  objects  of  Gk)d*s  approbation;  or 
infinite  misery  and  shame,  as  the  objects  of  his  displeasure. 

4  This  moral  system  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  whole  nature 
of  man,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  to  all  of  the  multiform 
relations  which  he  sustains  to  his  fellow-men  and  to  Gk)d.  It 
inchides  every  principle,  and  rules  every  thought  and  emotion,  and 
provides  for  every  relation.  It  is  never  guilty  of  the  least  sole* 
dsm.  It  never  faUs  below  the  highest  right,  and  yet  never  gene- 
rates enthusiasm  or  fanaticism,  nor  does  it  ever  fall  in  any  unex- 
pected development  of  relations  or  circumstances. 

Hence  we  conclude, — 

1.  That  this  system  necessarily  presupposes  upon  the  part 
of  its  constmcters  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  man's  nature 
and  relations,  and  a  supernatural  capacity  of  adapting  general 
principles  to  the  moral  regulation  of  that  nature  under  all 
relationa. 

2.  This  system,  when  compared  with  all  others  known  to  man, 
necessarily  suggests  the  possession  by  its  constmcters  of  a  super- 
natorally  perfect  ideal  of  moral  excellence. 

3.  Bad  men  never  could  have  conceived  such  a  system ;  nor, 
having  conceived  it,  would  they  have  desired,  much  less  died,  to 
establish  it  Good  men  never  could  have  perpetrated  such  a  fraud 
as  the  Bible  is  if  not  true. 

16.  How  is  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  proved  hy  the  char-  CharacM 
acUr  of  its  Founder  ?  of  Cbm*. 

That  character,  as  it  is  known  to  us,  is  the  resultaut  of  the 
biographical  contributions  severally  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John.  They  evidently  write  without  concert,  and  each  with  a 
special  unmediate  object  They  in  the  most  candid  and  inarti- 
ficial manner  detail  his  words  and  actions ;  f^hey  never  generalize 
or  sketch  his  character  in  abstract  terms,  nor  attempt  to  put 
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CBAFTn  their  subject,  or  the  word  or  action  related  of  him,  in  an  advan- 
"''      tageous  light. 

Yet  this  character  of  Christ  is,—- 

1.  Identical  ;*  i.e.,  these  foxa  different  writers  moceed  in  giving 
us  one  perfectly  consistent  character,  in  every  trait  of  thonghti 
feeling,  word,  and  action.  They  must  have  drawn,  therefore, 
from  the  life.  Such  a  composition,  by  four  difforent  hands,  writ- 
ing in  their  inartificial,  unsystematic  way,  would  be  the  most 
incredible  of  all  miracles. 

2.  Unique  and  original  There  have  been  many  other  r^ 
deemers,  prophets,  priests,  and  incarnate  gods,  p<Htrayed  in  myth- 
ology ;  but  this  character  confessedly  stands  without  the  shadow 
of  competition  in  universal  history  or  fiction.  And  Jews,  of  all 
men,  were  the  authors  of  it 

3.  Morally  and  spiritually  perfect,  by  the  confession  of  all, 
friends  and  foes.  This  perfection  was  not  merely  a  negative  free- 
dom from  taint,  but  the  most  positive  and  active  holiness,  and  the 
miraculous  blending  of  all  virtues, — strength  and  gentleness, 
dignity  and  lowliness,  unbending  righteousness  and  long-suffering 
patience  and  costliest  grace. 

He  must,  then,^  have  existed  as  he  is  portrayed.  The  conception 
and  execution  of  such  a  character  by  man  would,  as  J.  J.  Rousseau 
confesses,  be  a  greater  miracle  than  its  existence.  If  he  existed, 
he  must  have  been  the  divine  being  he  claimed.  A  miracle  of 
intelligence,  he  could  not  have  been  deceived.  A  miracle  of  moral 
perfection,  he  could  not  have  been  an  impostor. 

Spiritnai  17.  Haw  IS  tfic  Christian  religion  proved  to  be  divine  by  the 
^J2,.  spiritual  poiver  of  its  doctrines^  and  by  the  experience  of  all  who 
•n**y-        sincerely  put  its  precepts,  provisions,  and  promises  to  the  test  of  a 

practical  trial? 

Although  man  cannot  by  his  unassisted  powers  discover  Gkxl, 

yet  surely  it  belongs  essentially  to  his  spiritual  nature  that  he  can 

recognise  Gfod  when  he  speaks. 

1.  The  word  of  Gk>d  reaches  to,  and  proves  its  power  upon,  such 

deep  and  various  principles  of  man's  nature,  that  even  the  unre- 

generate  man  recognises  its  origin.     It  is  a  **  fire  and  a  hammer;'' 

*  See  Vtltj't  Eridences,  part  IL,  diaii.  ir. 
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it  is  a  ^'  disceraer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,"  Jer.  cuknmM 
zxiiL  29 ;  Heb.  iv.  12.     This  profound  grasp  that  the  word  takes      '^ 
of  human  nature  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  degrades  human 
pride,  forbids  the  gratification  of  lust,  and  imposes  irksome  duties 
and  restraints  upon  the  will    The  mass  of  men  are  held  subject  to  U$ 
power  agcMut  their  will.     This  is  paralleled  in  no  other  religion. 

2.  All  who  fiithfully  put  this  revelation  to  the  test  of  practice 
find  it  to  be  troe,  in  the  deepest  experiences  of  their  souls. 
(1.)  They  experience  as  realities  all  it  sets  forth  as  promises.  It 
does  secure  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  their  communion  with 
God  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  Doing  his  will,  they  know  the 
origin  of  his  doctrines,  John  viL  17.  (2.)  They  are  witnesses  to 
others.  Men  are  by  nature  aliens  from  God  and  servants  of  sin. 
This  revelation  pledges  itself  that  it  can  deliver  them,  and  that 
none  other  can.  The  sum  of  all  human  experience  upon  the  point 
ifl^  that  many  Christians  have  been  made  thereby  new  and  spiritual 
men,  and  that  no  other  system  has  ever  produced  such  an  effect, 
2  Cor.  iiL  2,  3.*  (3.)  This  revelation  makes  provision  also  for  all 
human  wants.  The  more  a  man  advances  in  religious  experience, 
the  more  does  he  find  how  infinitely  adapted  the  grace  of  the  gos< 
pel  is  to  all  possible  spiritual  exigencies  and  capacities ; — witness 
regeneration,  justification,  adoption,  sanctification,  the  intercession 
of  the  Son,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  the  working  together  of 
all  erents  in  the  spheres  of  providence  and  grace  for  our  good,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  eternal  glory.  And,  as  far  as  our  earthly 
life  goes,  all  these  are  actually  experienced,  in  their  truth,  their 
fulness,  and  their  infinite  capability  of  accommodation  to  every 
fonn  of  character  and  circun^tance. 

18.  How  may  the  divine  origin  of  Chrietianity  be  j^roved  from 
its  efecUf  as  witnested  in  the  broad  plienovnena  of  communities  and 
nations. 

Christianity,  when  entering  very  disproportionately  into  any 
community,  has  often  been  counteracted  by  opposing  influences 
acting  from  without^  and  often  adulterated  by  the  intrusion  of 
foreign  elements ;  some  philosophical,  as  the  new  Platonism  of  the 
early  church,  and  the  Rationalism  and  Pantheism  of  the  present 

•  Dr.  R.  J.  Brcckeni1(!gc'8  Unlr.  l.cofnrc 
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cHimsa  day;  some  traditional  and  hierarchical,  as  the  Catholicism  of  the 
'"•      middle  ages.    Its  sacred  name  has  thus  often  been  saciilegioosly 
ascribed  to  religious  systems  altogether  alien  to  it8el£     Our  argu- 
ment, however,  is, — 

1.  That  whenever  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible  is  allowed  free 
course,  to  that  extent  its  influence  has  been  wholly  beneficiaL 

2.  That  this  influence  has,  as  an  unquestionable  historical  fact, 
availed  to  raise  every  race,  in  the  exact  proportion  of  their  Chris- 
tianity, to  an  otherwise  never  attained  level  of  intellectual,  moral, 
and  political  advancement.  If  we  compare  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  with  England  or  America ;  modem  Spain,  Italy,  and  Austria^ 
with  Scotland;  the  Waldenses  with  Rome  of  the  middle  ages; 
the  Moravians  with  the  Parisians;  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  New 
Zealand  with  the  gospel,  with  themselves  before  its  advent^  tbe 
conclusion  is  inevitable, — 

(1.)  That  Bible  Christianity  alone  furnishes  a  world-embracing 
civilization,  which,  adapted  to  man  as  man,  re-connects  in  one 
system  the  scattered  branches  of  the  human  family. 

(2.)  That  only  under  its  light  has  ever  been  discovered  among 
men  [1.]  a  rational  natural  theology,  or  [2.]  a  true  philosophy, 
whether  physical  or  psychological. 

(3.)  That  under  its  direct  influence,  and  under  its  reign  alone, 
have  [1.]  the  masses  of  the  people  been  raised  and  general  educa- 
tion diflused ;  [2.]  woman  been  respected  and  elevated  to  her  true 
position  and  influence;  and  [3.]  generally,  religious  and  dvil  liberty 
realized  upon  a  practical,*  conservative  basis. 

(4.)  That  precisely  in  proportion  to  its  influence  have  the  morals 
of  every  community,  or  generation,  been  more  pure,  and  the  active 
fruits  of  that  holy  love  which  is  the  basis  of  all  morality  more 
abundant;  as  witness  the  provision  made  for  the  relief  of  all 
saflering,  and  the  elevation  of  all  classes  of  the  degraded. 

Hence  we  conclude, — 1.  No  imposture  could  have  accom- 
plished such  uniform  good.  2.  No  system,  merely  himian,  could 
have  achieved  results  so  constant,  so  far-reaching  and  profound. 

19.  What  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  may  he  drawn 
from  the  history  of  its  early  successes  ? 

Our  argument  is,  that  Christianity  extended  itself  over  the 
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Bonum  empire,  under  circumstances  and  by  means  unparalleled  in  oBiPTsa 

the  propagation  of  any  other  religion,  and  such  as  necessitate  upon     1 

our  part  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  agency. 

Hie  facts  are, — 1.  Christianity  was  bitterly  repudiated  and  per- 
secuted by  the  Jews,  among  whom  it  originated,  and  to  whose 
Saiptores  it  appealed.  2.  Its  first  teachers  were  Jews,  the  most 
muvoBally  abominated  race  in  the  empire,  and  for  the  most  part 
illiterate  men.  3.  It  appealed  to  multitudes  of  witnesses  for  the 
truth  of  many  open  facts,  which,  if  untrue,  could  easily  have  been 
disproved  4.  It  condemned  absolutely  every  other  religion,  and 
refoaed  to  be  assimilated  to  the  cosmopolitan  religion  of  imperial 
Rome.  5.  It  opposed  the  reigning  philosophies.  6.  It  humbled 
human  pride,  laid  imperative  restraint  upon  the  governing  pas- 
nana  of  the  human  heart,  and  taught  prominently  the  moral  ex- 
celleDce  of  virtues  which  were  despised  as  weaknesses  by  the  hea- 
then moralists.  7.  From  the  first  it  settled  and  fought  its  way  in 
the  greatest  centres  of  the  world's  philosophy  and  refinement,  as 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Rome;  and  here  it 
achieved  its  victories  during  the  Augustan  and  immediately  suc- 
ceeding age.  8.  It  was  for  three  hundred  years  subject  to  a  per- 
secution, at  the  hands  both  of  the  people  and  the  government, 
universal,  protracted,  and  intense.  9.  It  achieved  its  success 
only  by  the  instrumentality  of  testimony,  argument,  example,  and 
persuasion. 

Nevertheless,  the  *'  little  flock''  became,  soon  after  the  ascension, 
five  thousand.  Acts  iv.  4 ;  and  increased  continuously  by  multi- 
tudes, Acts  V.  14.  The  heathen  writers  Tacitus  and  Pliny  tes- 
tify to  the  rapid  progress  of  this  religion  during  the  firsts  and 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  Origen  during  the  second  and  the 
first  part  of  the  third  century.  So  much  so,  that  the  conversion  of 
Ccmstantine  during  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  century  was  politic, 
even  if  it  was  sincere,  as  the  mass  of  the  intelligence,  worth,  and 
wealth  of  the  empire  had  passed  over  to  Christianity  before  him.^ 

20.  Hcfw  does  Gibbon  attempt  to  destroy  tlu  force  of  this  argu- 
ment in  theffteeniK  chapter  of  his  History  f 

Without  denying  the  presence  of  any  supernatural  element,  he 

*  PaIcjt'i  EtIdeocM,  part  iL,  chap.  Iz.,  sect  1. 
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CBAPTIR  covertly  insinuates  that  the  early  successes  of  Christianity  may  be 
"^  adequately  accounted  for  by  five  secondary  causes  :  1.  "  The  in- 
flexible, or,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the 
Christians."  2.  *'  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by  every 
additional  circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and  efficiency  to 
that  important  trutL^  3.  ''  The  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to 
the  primitive  church.''  4.  '*  The  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the 
Christians."  5. '  *'  The  union  and  discipline  of  the  Christian  re- 
public, which  gradually  formed  an  independent  state  in  the  midst 
of  the  Roman  empire." 

This  is  a  very  superficial  view  of  the  matter.  As  to  the  "1st" 
pretended  secondary  cause  above  quoted,  it  is  itself  the  effect  that 
needs  to  be  accounted  for.  In  the  face  of  contempt  and  death  it 
did  not  produce  itsel£ 

As  to  the  "2d"  cause  cited,  we  answer, — 1.  That  this  doctrine 
could  have  produced  no  effect  until  it  was  believed,  and  the  belief 
of  men  in  it  is  the  very  effect  to  be  accounted  for.  2.  The  doc- 
trine of  future  torments  has  not)  in  modem  experience,  been  found 
attractive  to  wicked  men. 

As  to  the  "  3d  "  cause,  we  answer, — 1.  If  the  miracles  were 
real,  then  Christianity  is  from  God.  2.  If  false,  they  certainly 
would  rather  have  betrayed  than  advanced  the  imposture. 

As  to  the  "  4th  "  cause,  the  superior  morality  of  Christians,  we 
admit  the  fact. 

As  to  the  "5th"  cause,  we  answer, — 1.  That  this  federative 
union  among  Christians  could  not  exist  until  after  the  previous 
universal  extension  of  their  religion.  2.  That  it  did  not  exist 
until  the  close  of  the  second  century ;  and,  3.  Before  Constantino 
it  was  only  the  union  in  danger  of  a  despised  and  persecuted  sect.* 

21.  Does  the  whole  of  (lie  foregoing  evidence  in  vindication  of 
Christianity  amount  to  a  demonstration  f 

This  evidence,  when  fully  brought  out  and  applied,  has  availed 
in  time  past  to  repel  the  just  force  of  every  infidel  objection,  and 
to  render  invincible  the  faith  of  many  of  the  most  powerful  and 
learnedly  informed  intellects  among  men.  It  is  adapted  to  reach 
and  influence  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  men ;  it  addresses  itself 

*  See  Dr.  M.  D.  llodge'8  Unironity  Lecture. 
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to  eveiy  department  of  human  nature,  to  the  reason,  the  emotions,  obaftb< 
the  conscience,  and  it  justifies  itself  by  experience ;  in  its  fidness  '"' 
it  renders  all  unbelief  sin,  and  sets  intelligent  fedth  within  impreg- 
nable bulwarks.  It  is  not,  however,  of  the  nature  of  mathematical 
demonstration.  The  evidence  being  that  of  testimony,  of  the 
moral  power  of  truth,  and  of  the  practical  verification  of  experience, 
of  course  prejudice,  moral  obliquity,  refusal  to  apply  the  test  of 
experience,  must  all  prevent  the  evidence  from  producing  convic- 
tion. Faith  must  be  free,  not  mechanically  coerced.  Besides, 
many  difficulties  and  absolutely  insolvable  enigmas  attend  this 
subject^  because  of  the  naturally  insurmountable  limits  of  human 
thoioght.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  thus  constitute  a  con- 
siderable element  in  man's  present  probation,  and  a  very  adequate 
test  of  moral  character. 

23.  What^  in  fact^  it  the  principal  clctss  of  evidence  to  which  the 
Scriptures  appeal^  and  upon  which  the  faith  of  the  majority  of 
beUewers  re$ti  ? 

L  The  moral  evidence  inherent  in  the  truth  and  in  the  person 
of  Jesna     (See  questions  15,  16.) 

n.  The  sanctifying  effect  of  Christianity,  as  exhibited  in  the 
peraonB  of  Christian  acquaintances. 

TIT.  The  personal  experience  of  the  spiritual  power  of  Chiis- 
tianity.     (See  question  17.) 

This  kind  of  evidence  stands  first  in  practical  importance, 
because^ — 

1.  The  Scriptures  command  faith,  (1.)  as  soon  as  the  Bible  is 
opened,  upon  intrinsic  evidence,  (2.)  of  all  men,  without  excep- 
tiofi,  even  the  most  ignorant 

2.  The  Scriptures  make  belief  a  moral  duty  and  unbelief  a  sin, 
'Mtak  xvL  14. 

3.  They  declare  that  unbelief  does  not  arise  from  excusable 
weakness  of  the  reason,  but  from  an  ''evil  heart,"  Heb.  iiL  12. 

4.  A  faith  resting  upon  such  grounds  is  more  certain  and  stable 
than  any  other,  as  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  witness. 

5.  A  faith  founded  upon  moral  and  spiritual  evidence  surpasses 
sJl  others  in  its  power  to  purify  the  heart  and  transform  the 
chaiBcter. 


IV. 


INSPIRATION. 

OHAPTift  The  Christian  religion  having  been  proved  to  Be  from  God,  it 
^'  remains  to  inquire  what  is  the  infallible  source  through  which  we 
may  derive  the  knowledge  of  what  Christianity  really  is.  The 
Protestant  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  having  been  given  by  inspiration  of 
Grod,  are  the  only  and  all-sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  judge 
of  controversies.  We  will  now  establish  the  first  of  these  pro- 
positions,— 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  in- 
spired, AND  therefore  INFALLIBLE. 


Kfttaraof 

lnq»ir». 

Hon. 


1.  What  J  in  general  terms,  is  the  nature  of  inspiration  f 
Inspiration  is  that  divine  influence  which,  accompan3dng  the 
sacred  writers  equally  in  all  they  wrote,  secured  the  infallible 
truth  of  their  writings  in  every  part,  both  in  idea  and  expression, 
and  determined  the  selection  and  distribution  of  their  material 
according  to  the  divine  purpose.  The  nature  of  this  influence, 
just  as  the  nature  of  the  divine  operation  upon  the  human  soul 
in  providence,  in  regeneration,  or  in  sanctification,  is,  of  course, 
entirely  inscrutable.  The  result  of  this  influence,  however,  is  both 
plain  and  certain,  viz.,  to  render  their  writings  an  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.* 


2.  In  v>hat  respects  do  inspiration  and  revelation  differ  f 

Kevelation  properly  signifies  the  supernatural  communication 

of  any  truth  not  before  known.     This  revelation  may  be  made 

either  immediately  to  the  mind  of  the  redpient^  or  mediately, 

through  words,  signs,  or  visions,  or  through  the  intervention  of  an 

*  See  Dr.  Hodffe'i  artlcla  on  IiMplntloiif  Bib.  Re[k,  October  18S7. 
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Inspired  prophet  Inspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  signifies  obaptih 
simply  that  divine  influence  which  renders  a  writer  or  speaker  ^^' 
infaJlible  in  communicating  truth,  whether  previously  known  or 
nol  Some  men  have  received  revelations  who  were  not  inspired 
to  communicate  them, — &y.,  Abraham.  Nearly  all  the  sacred 
writers  were  inspired  to  communicate  with  infallible  accuracy 
much  that  they  knew  by  natural  means,  such  as  historical  facts  ; 
much  that  they  reached  by  the  natural  use  of  their  feu^ulties,  such 
as  logical  deduction ;  and  much  that  was  suggested  by  their  own 
natural  affections. 

Inspiration,  therefore,  while  it  controlled  the  writer,  so  that  all 
he  wrote  was  infEdlibly  true,  and  to  the  very  purpose  for  which 
Qod  designed  it^  yet  left  him  free  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural 
faculties,  and  to  the  use  of  materials  drawn  from  different  sources, 
both  natural  and  supernatural  On  the  other  hand,  revelation 
supematurally  conveyed  to  the  writer  only  that  knowledge  which, 
being  imknown  to  him,  was  yet  necessary  to  complete  the  design 
of  God  in  his  writing.  This  revelation  was  effected  in  different 
ways,  as  by  mental  suggestion,  or  visions,  or  audible  voices,  eta 
Sometimes  the  revelation  was  made  to  the  writer's  conscious 
intelligence,  and  then  he  was  inspired  to  transmit  an  infallible 
record  of  it  Sometimes  the  writer  was  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  mere  instrument  in  executing  an  infallible  record  of  that 
which  to  himself  conveyed  no  intelligible  sense, — e.^.,  some  of  the 
prophecies,  1  Pet  i  10-12. 

3.  Hew  do  inspiration  and  ipirituctl  illumination  differ  f 
^iritual  illumination  is  an  essential  element  in  the  sanctifying 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  common  to  all  true  Christians.  It  never 
leads  to  the  knowledge  of  new  truth,  but  only  to  the  personal 
diuemment  of  the  spiritual  beauty  and  power  of  truth  already 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 

Inspiration  is  a  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  peculiar 
to  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  attending  them  only  in  the 
ezttdae  of  their  functions  as  accredited  teachers.  Most  of  them 
were  the  subjects  both  of  inspiration  and  spiritual  illumination. 
Some^  as  Balaam,  being  uiuegenerate,  were  inspired,  though 
destitute  of  spiritual  illumination. 
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osAmB  4.  Stale  uhat  it  meant  b^  thenlogical  writer*  by  the"  itupiraiwn 
^-  of  tuperinlmdenee,"  "  of  elevation,"  "  of  direeiwtn^  and  "  of  wg- 
gettion." 

Certain  writera  on  this  subject,  confounding  the  distinction 
between  inspiration  and  revelation,  and  using  the  former  term  to 
express  the  whole  divine  influence  of  which  the  sacred  writera 
were  the  snlijecta,  first,  in  knowing  the  truth,  second,  in  writing 
it,  necessarily  distingubh  between  difierent  d^rees  of  inspintioD, 
in  order  to  accommodate  their  tbeoi;  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Because,  first,  some  of  the  contents  of  Scripture  evidently  might 
be  known  without  sapeTiiatural  aid,  while  much  more  as  evidently 
could  not;  second,  the  difierent  writers  exercised  their  natural 
faculties,  and  carried  their  individual  pecnliaritiea  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  manner  into  their  writings. 

By  the  "  inspiration  of  superintendence,"  these  writers  meant 
precisely  what  we  have  ^>ove  given  as  the  definitian  of  inspiration. 

By  the  "inspiration  of  elevation,"  they  meant  that  divine 
influence  which  exalted  their  natural  faculties  to  a  degree  of 
energy  otherwise  nnatt«inahle. 

By  the  "  inspiration  of  direction,"  they  meant  that  divine  in- 
fluence which  guided  the  writera  in  the  selection  and  disposition 
of  their  materiaL 

By  the  "inspiration  of  suggestion,"  they  meant  that  divine 
influence  which  directly  suggested  to  their  minds  new  and  other- 
wise unattainable  truth. 

5.   What  objeetiom  may  be  fairly  made  to  thete  di«tinetiont  ? 

1.  These  distinctions  spring  from  a  prior  failure  to  distinguish 
between  revelation  the  frequent,  and  inspiration  the  constant 
phenomenon  preaented  by  Scripture; — the  one  furnishing  the 
material  when  not  otherwise  attainable;  the  other  guiding  the 
writer  at  every  point,  (1.)  in  securing  the  infallible  truth  of 
all  he  writes,  and  (2.)  in  the  aelection  and  distribution  of  his 
material 

2.  It  is  injurious  to  distinguish  between  difierent  d^reea  of 
inspiration,  as  if  the  several  portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  in 
difl'erent  df^rees  Qod's  word,  whil^  in  truth,  the  whole  is  equally 
and  absolutely  so. 
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6.   WJuxt  are  the  different  views  which  have  been  maintained  <u  ohaptkr 
to  the  extent  of  inspiration  ?  Jl 

1.  Some  iniidels,  as  Strauss,  have  maintained  that  the  Scriptures 
are  merely  a  collection  of  pre-historical  myths. 

2.  Some  Socinians  and  extreme  nationalists,  as  represented  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  admit  that  the  sacred  writers  were  honest  men,  and 
competent  witnesses  as  to  the  main  facts  which  they  record,  but, 
iar  the  rest,  fallible  men,  as  liable  to  error  in  opinion  and  fact  as 
others. 

3.  Others  have  confined  the  attribute  of  infallibility  to  the  per- 
soiuJ  teachings  of  Christ,  regarding  the  apostles  as  highly  com- 
petent though  fiEdlible  reporters. 

4.  Many,  as  the  Quakers,  and  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  regard  the 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  as  only  a  preeminent  degree  of 
that  ^iritual  illumination  which  in  a  less  degree  is  common  to  all 
Christians. 

5.  Some,  as  Michaelis,  admit  that  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
writers  rendered  them  in£Edlible  in  teaching  religious  and  moral 
truth  only,  while  as  to  external  facts  of  history  and  opinions  as 
to  science  they  were  liable  to  err. 

6.  Many  transcendental  philosophers  of  the  present  day,  as  repre- 
suited  by  Morell  in  his  ^  Philosophy  of  Religion,''  hold  that  the 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  was  nothing  more  than  an  exal- 
tation of  their  intuitional  consciousness;"  i,e,y  that  this  divine 
asBifltance  took  the  place  in  them  of  great  genius  and  of  great 
goodness,  and  effected  nothing  more  than  the  best  results  of  the 
highest  exercise  of  their  own  faculties.  And  thus  their  writings 
have  no  other  authority  over  us  than  that  which  their  words  sever- 
ally manifest  to  our  consciousness,  as  inherent  in  themselves,  as 
we  see  and  feel  them  to  be  preeminently  wise  and  good. 

7.  The  true  doctrine  is,  that  their  inspiration  was  plenary,  and 
thdr  writings  in  every  part  infallible  truth.* 

7.  What  is  meant  by  ^plenary  inspiration  f" 
A  divine  influence  full  and  sufficient  to  secure  its  end.    The 
end  in  this  case  secured  is  the  perfect  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures 
in  every  part^  as  a  record  of  £&ct  and  doctrine,  both  in  thought 

*  mh.  Repi,  October  1897;  Dr.  T.  V.  Moore*a  Unir.  Lect. ;  and  Gta«en  on  laiplnUlon. 
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oHAPTift  and  verbal  expression :  so  that  although  they  come  to  us  through 
^'      the  instrumentality  of  the  minds,  hearts,  imaginations^  consciences 
and  wills  of  men,  they  are  nevertheless  in  the  strictest  sense  the 
word  of  God 

Evideiica       8.  On  what  ground  is  it  hdd  that  the  sacred  writers  were  in- 
tion.***^  «ptr«i  ds  historians  as  well  as  in  their  character  of  religunu 
teachers  f 

1.  The  two  elements  are  inseparable  in  Scripture.  Beligion  is 
everywhere  based  upon  and  illustrated  by  the  facts  of  history. 
Imperfection  in  one  respect  would  invalidate  the  authority  of  its 
teaching  in  every  department 

2.  The  Scriptures  themselves  claim  to  be  the  word  of  Qod  as  a 
whole  (2  Tim.  iiL  16),  and  never  hint  at  any  distinction  as  to  the. 
different  degrees  of  authority  with  which  their  several  portions  are 
clothed. 

3.  The  perfect  historical  accuracy  and  agreement  of  so  many 
authors,  of  such  various  ages  and  nations,  which  we  find  in  the 
Scriptures,  itself  demands  the  assignment  of  a  supernatural  cause. 

9.  On  what  grounds  is  it  assumed  that  their  inspiration  extended 
to  their  language  as  well  as  to  tli/dr  thoughts  ? 

The  doctrine  is,  that  while  the  sacred  writers  thought  and  wrote 
in  the  free  exercise  of  all  their  powers,  nevertheless  God  exerted 
such  a  constant  influence  over  them  that, — 1.  They  were  always 
furnished,  naturally  or  supernaturally,  with  the  material  necessary ; 
2.  Infallibly  guided  in  its  selection  and  distribution ;  and,  3.  So 
directed  that  they  always  wrote  pure  truth  w  infallibly  correct 
language. 

That  this  influence  did  extend  to  the  words  appears, — 1.  From 
the  very  design  of  inspiration,  which  is,  not  to  secure  the  infallible 
correctness  of  the  opinions  of  the  inspired  men  themselves  (Paul 
and  Peter  differed.  Gal  ii  11,  and  sometimes  the  prophet  knew 
not  what  he  wrote),  but  to  secure  an  infallible  record  of  the  truth. 
But  a  record  consists  of  language. 

2.  Men  think  in  words,  and  the  more  definitely  they  think,  the 
more  are  their  thoughts  immediately  associated  with  an  exactly 
appropriate  verbal  expression.     Infallibility  of  thought  cannot  be 
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secured  or  preserved  independently  of  an  infallible  verbal  render-  ciliptbs 

ing.  

3.  Hie  Scriptures  affirm  this  fact,  1  Cor.  ii  13;  1  Thess.  iL  13. 

4.  The  New  Testament  writers,  while  quoting  from  the  Old 
Testament  for  purposes  of  argument,  often  base  their  argument  upon 
the  very  words  used,  thus  ascribing  authority  to  the  word  as  well 
as  the  thought — Matt  xxii.  32,  and  Ex.  iiL  6,  16;  Matt  xziL  45, 
and  Ps.  ex.  1 ;  GaL  iiL  1 6,  and  Gen.  xviL  7. 

10.  WhcU  are  the  iources  of  our  knowledge  that  the  Scriptwe» 
artinapiredf 

The  only  possible  sources  of  information  on  this  subject  are,  of 
course^  the  phenom^ia  of  the  Scriptures  themselves ;  the  claims 
they  present,  and  their  intrinsic  character  taken  in  connection  with 
tlie  evidences  by  which  they  are  accredited. 

11.  How  can  the  propriety  of  proving  the  inspiration  of  a  hook 
by  the  asaerUona  o/its  atUhor  he  vindicated  ? 

1.  Chiist  and  the  prophets  and  apostles  claim  to  be  inspired, 
snd  that  their  word  should  be  received  as  the  word  of  Gk>d.  The 
"evid^icee"  above  detailed  prove  them  to  have  been  divinely  com- 
missioned teachers.  The  denial  of  inspiration  logically  involves  the 
rejection  of  Christianity. 

2.  The  Bible,  like  every  other  book,  bears  internal  evidence  of 
the  attributes  of  its  Author.  The  known  attributes  of  human 
nature  cannot  account  for  the  plain  phenomena  of  the  Scriptures. 
A  divine  influence  must  be  inferred  from  the  facts.  If  partially 
divine,  they  must  be  all  whatsoever  they  claim  to  be. 

12.  What  d  priori  argument  in  favour  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scripiures  may  he  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  fact  of 
a  dimne  revelation  heing  presumed  f 

The  very  office  of  a  supernatural  revelation  is  to  lead  men  to  an 
adequate  and  certain  knowledge  of  God  and  his  wiU,  otherwise 
unattainable  by  them.  But  an  infallible  record  is  the  only  channel 
thioni^  which  a  certain  knowledge  of  a  divine  revelation,  made 
by  Qod  to  the  men  of  one  age  and  nation  can  be  conveyed  to  men 
of  aU  ages  and  nations.     Without  inspiration  the  opinions  of  Paul 
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CHAPTSB  would  be  of  less  authority  than  the  opinions  of  Luther  would  be 
_Zl     with  an  inspired  Bible.     And  if  the  record  be  not  inspired,  the 
revelation  as  it  comes  down  to  us  would  not  be  moce  certain  than 
the  unassisted  conclusions  of  reason. 

13.  How  may  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  be  fairly  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  they  wrought  miracles  f 

A  miracle  is  a  divine  sign  ((njfi€iov)  accrediting  the  person  to 
whom  the  power  is  delegated  as  a  divinely  commissioned  agent. 
Matt  xvi  1,  4 ;  Acts  xiv.  3 ;  Heb.  iL  4.  This  divine  testimony 
not  only  encourages,  but  absolutely  renders  belief  obligatory. 
Where  the  sign  is,  Qod  commands  us  to  believe.  But  he  could 
not  unconditionally  command  us  to  believe  any  other  than  unmixed 
truth  infjEtUibly  conveyed. 

14.  How  may  it  he  shonm  tliat  the  gift  of  inspiration  waspro- 
mised  to  the  apostles  ? 

Matt.  X.  19;  Luke  xil  12;  John  xiv.  26;  xv.  26,  27;  xvl  13; 
Matt.  xxviiL  19,  20;  John  xiiL  20. 

15.  In  what  several  ways  did  they  claim  to  have  possession  of  the 
Spirit? 

They  claimed, — 

1.  To  have  the  Spirit  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Christ. — 
Acts  ii  33;  iv.  8;  xiil  2-4;  xv.  28 ;  xxL  11 ;  1  Thess.  i  5. 

2.  To  speak  as  the  prophets  of  God. — 1  Cor.  iv.  1;  ix.  17; 
2Cor.  V.  19;  1  Thess.  iv.  8. 

3.  To  speak  with  plenary  authority. — 1  Cor.  ii  13;  1  Thess.  ii 
13;  1  John  iv.  6;  GaL  i  8,  9;  2  Cor.  xiil  2-4.  They  class  their 
writings  on  a  level  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. — 2  Pet 
iil  16;  1  Thess.  v.  27;  Col.  iv.  16;  Rev.  ii  7.* 

16.  Sow  was  tlieir  claim  confirm^  ? 

L  By  their  holy,  simple,  temperate  yet  heroic  lives. 

2.  By  the  holiness  of  the  doctrine  they  taught,  and  its  spiritual 
power,  as  attested  by  its  effect  upon  communities  and  indi- 
viduals. 

*I>r.  Hodgo. 
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3.  By  the  miracles  they  wrought — Heb.  iL  4;  Acts  xiv.  3;  Mark  obaptir 
xvl  20.  JIl 

4.  AH  thfl86  testimonies  are  accredited  to  us  not  only  by  their 
own  writingBy  bnt  also  by  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  early  Chris- 
tiansy  their  contemporaries,  and  their  inmiediate  successors. 

17.  Show  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  claim  to  he  in- 
spired f 

1.  Moses  claimed  that  he  wrote  a  part  at  least  of  the  Pentateuch 
by  divine  command — Deut  xzxL  19-22;  zxxiv.  10.  Num.  zvL 
28,  29.     David  claimed  it— 2  Sam.  xxiii  2. 

2.  As  a  characteristic  fisu^  the  Old  Testament  writers  speak  not 
in  their  own  name,  but  preface  their  messages  with,  '*  Thus  saith 
the  LoBDt,"  ^  The  mouth  of  the  Lokd  hath  spoken  it,"  etc. — Jer. 
ix.  12;  Tiii.  13;  xzx.  4;  Isa.viiL  1;  xxriii.  10;  Micahiv.  4;  Amos 
iii  1;  Deut  zviii  21,  22;  1  Kings  xxL  28;  1  Chron.  xviL  3.* 

18.  How  was  tlieir  claim  confirmed  f 

1.  Their  daim  was  confirmed  to  their  contemporaries  by  the 
miracles  they  wrought,  by  the  fulfilment  of  many  of  their  predic- 
tions, (Num.  ZVL  28,  29),  by  the  holiness  of  their  lives,  the  moral 
and  spiritual  perfection  of  their  doctrine,  and  the  practical  adapta- 
tion of  the  religious  system  they  revealed  to  the  urgent  wants  of 
men. 

2.  Their  claim  is  confirmed  to  us  principally, — (1.)  By  the 
remarkable  fulfilment,  in  far  subsequent  ages,  of  many  of  their 
prophecies.  (2.)  By  the  evident  relation  of  the  symbolical  reli- 
gion which  they  promulgated  to  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, proving  a  divine  pre-adjustment  of  the  type  to  the  antitype. 
(3.)  By  the  indorsation  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

19.  Wh4xt  are  the  formulas  hy  which  quotcUions  from  tlie  Old 
Testament  are  introduced  into  the  New^  and  how  do  these  forms  of 
exprestion  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  f 

**The  Holy  Ghost  saith,"  Heb.  iii  7.  "  The  Holy  Ghost  this 
signifying,"  Heb.  ix.  8.  "saith  God,"  Acts  ii.  17,  and  Isa.  xUv. 
3  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  9, 10,  and  Deut  xxv.  4.     "  The  Scripture  saith,"  Rom. 

*  Dr.  Hodge. 
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0RA»BR  iv.  3;  GaL  iv.  30.     "  It  is  written,"  Matt  iv.  4;  Luke  xviiL  31 ; 

'^'      xxL  22;  John  ii  17;  xx.  31.    "  The  Lord  by  the  mouthof  hisser- 

vant  David  saith,"  Acts  iv.  25,  and  Fs.  ii.  1, 2.    '<  The  Loidlimiteth 

in  David  a  certain  day,  saying,"  Heb.  iv.  7 ;  Ps.  xcv.  7.     "  David 

in  spirit  saith,"  Matt  zzii  43,  and  Ps.  ex.  1. 

Thus  these  Old  Testament  writings  are  what  God  saith,  what 
God  saith  by  David,  etc.,  and  are  quoted  as  the  authoritative  basis 
for  conclusive  argumentation ;  therefore  they  must  have  been  in- 
spired 

20.  How  may  the  inspiraiian  of  the  Old  Testament  writers  be 
proved  by  the  express  declarations  of  the  New  Testament  f 

LukeL70;  Heb.i  1;  2Tim.iiL  16;  1  Pet  i  10-12;  2Pet i 21. 

21.  What  is  the  argument  on  this  subject  drawn  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  argue  from  the  Old  Testament 
as  of  final  aiUhority  f 

Christ  constantly  quotes  the  Old  Testament,  Matt  xxi.  13 ;  xxii. 
43.  He  declares  that  it  cannot  be  falsified,  John  vii  23 ;  x.  35 ; 
that  the  whole  law  mxist  be  fulfilled,  Matt  v.  18;  and  all  things 
also  foretold  concerning  himself  "  in  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the 
psalms,"  Luke  xxiv.  44.  The  apostles  habitually  quote  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  same  manner.  "  That  it  might  be  fulfiUed  which 
was  written,"  is  with  them  a  characteristic  formula.  Matt,  i  22 ;  ii 
15, 17, 23 ;  John  xiL  38 ;  xv.  25,  etc.  They  all  appeal  to  the  words 
of  Scripture  as  of  final  authority.  This  certainly  proves  infallibility. 

Objections      22.   What  is  the  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  drawn 
antwend.  yy.^^^  i^  diversity  of  style  and  manner  observable  among  the  several 
sacred  writers^  and  the  answer  to  it  1 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  all  of  the  national  and  sectional 
peculiarities  and  individual  qualities  and  habits  of  each  of  the 
sacred  writers  appear  in  his  work,  because  his  natural  faculties 
were  freely  exercised  after  their  kind  in  its  production.  Some 
have  argued  from  this  fact  that  it  is  absurd  to  believe  that  those 
faculties  could  at  the  same  time,  and  with  reference  to  the  same 
object,  have  been  subject  to  any  determinating  divine  influence. 
However  it  may  be  with  the  Arminian,  the  Calvinist  can  find 
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no  special  dEfficulty  here.  We  cannot  understand  how  the  Infinite  cBAFna 
Spiiik  acts  upon  the  finite  spirit,  in  providence  or  in  grace.  The  '^' 
cafe  of  i]i8{nFation  is  so  for  forth  precisely  analogous.  Gk>d  works 
hf  means,  from  the  beginning  pre-acyusting  the  means  to  the  end, 
and  then  concurrently  directing  them  while  they  freely  act  to  that 
end.  Qod  surely  might  as  easily  guide  the  free  souls  of  men  in 
spontaneously  producing  an  infallible  Scripture,  as  in  spontaneously 
realizing  in  act  the  events  fore-ordained  in  his  eternal  decree. 

23.  What  IS  the  objection  to  this  doctrine  drawn  from  tlu  free 
mamnter  in  which  the  New  Testament  writers  quote  those  of  the  Old 
Teslamenty  and  the  answer  to  that  objection  f 

In  a  majority  of  instances  the  New  Testament  writers  quote 
those  of  the  Old  Testament  with  perfect  verbal  accuracy.  Some- 
times they  quote  the  Septuagint  version  when  it  conforms  to  the 
Hebrew ;  at  others,  they  substitute  a  new  version ;  and  at  other 
times,  again,  they  adhere  to  the  Septuagint  when  it  differs  from  the 
Hebrew.  In  a  number  of  instances,  (which,  however,  are  compara- 
tively few,)  their  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  made  very 
freely,  and  in  apparent  accommodation  of  the  literal  sense. 

Rationalistic  interpreters  have  argued  from  this  last  class  of 
quotations  that  it  is  impossible  that  both  the  Old  Testament  writer 
quoted  firom,  and  the  New  Testament  writer  quoting,  could  have 
been  the  subjects  of  plenary  inspiration ;  because,  say  they,  if  the 
ipsissima  verba  were  infallible  in  the  first  instance,  an  infallible 
writer  would  have  transferred  them  unchanged.  But  surely  if  a 
human  author  may  quote  himself  freely,  changing  the  expression, 
and  giving  a  new  turn  to  his  thought,  in  order  to  adapt  it  the  more 
perspicuously  to  his  present  purpose,  the  Holy  Spirit  may  take 
the  same  liberty  with  his  own.  The  same  Spirit  that  rendered  the 
Old  Testament  writers  infallible  in  writing  only  pure  trutli,  in  the 
very  form  that  suited  his  purpose  then,  has  rendered  the  New 
Testament  writers  infallible  in  so  using  the  old  materials,  that 
while  they  elicit  a  new  sense,  they  teach  only  the  truth,  the  very 
truth,  moreover,  contemplated  in  the  mind  of  God  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  they  teach  it  with  divine  authority.**^ 

*  See  Fftli1»lrn*8  Herm.  Manual,  part  ML    Each  instance  of  such  quotation  •honld  be 
examined  lo  detail,  as  Dr.  Fairbalrn  has  done. 
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24.   Upon  fjolud  principles  are  we  to  answer  the  objections  founded . 
upon  the  alleged  discrepancies  between  the  sacred  writers^  and  upon 
their  alleged  inaccuracies  in  matters  of  science  ? 

If  either  of  these  objections  were  founded  on  facts,  it  would 
clearly  disprove  the  doctrine  we  maintain.  That  neither  of  them 
is  founded  on  fact^  can  be  shown  only  by  a  detailed  examination 
of  each  instance  alleged     As  a  general  principle,  it  is  evident — 

1.  With  regard  to  apparent  discrepancies  between  the  sacred 
writers,  that  nothing  presents  any  difficulty  short  of  a  clear  and 
direct  contradiction.  Different  writers  may,  of  course,  with  per- 
fect accuracy  represent  different  details  of  the  same  occurrence,  or 
different  views  of  the  same  fact,  and  different  elements  and  rela* 
tions  of  the  same  great  doctrine,  as  may  best  suit  their  several  de- 
signs. Instead  of  this  course  proving  inconsistency,  it  is  precisely 
Qod's  plan  for  bringing  the  whole  truth  most  fully  and  clearly  to 
our  knowledge. 

2.  With  respect  to  apparent  inaccuracies  in  matters  of  science, 
that  the  sacred  writers,  having  for  their  design  to  teach  moral  and 
religious  truth,  and  not  physical  science,  use  on  all  such  subjects 
the  common  language  of  their  contemporaries,  always  speaking  of 
natural  phenomena  as  they  appear,  and  not  as  tbey  really  are. 
And  yet  revelatioi^  does  not  present  one  single  positive  statement 
which  is  not  consistent  with  all  the  facts  known  to  men,  in  any 
department  of  nature.  In  the  progress  of  science,  human  ignor- 
ance and  premature  generalization  have  constantly  presented  diffi- 
culties in  the  reconciliation  of  the  word  of  God  with  man's  theory 
of  his  works  :  the  advance  of  perfected  knowledge  has  imiformly 
removed  the  difficulty. 
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Tn  ScBiFTUKES  or  ths  Old  and  New  TsaTAHKNTB,  hatino  bsen  cnAirr 
Gtvnr  BT  nrapiBATioii  or  Qoii,  are  the  axl-sueficient  and  only     _^ 

X[7LE  OE  EAITH  AND  PRACTICE,  AND  JtlDCE  OF  CONTROVEBaiBS.  * 

1.  What  u  meant  by  tayinff  thai  the  Scriptura  are  the  only 
infallibU  rule  of  faith  and  practice  t 

'Wha.teyer  Ood  teaches  or  commands  is  of  sovereign  authoiitf. 
Wlutever  conveTs  to  us  an  infallible  knowledge  of  bis  teachings 
and  commanda  is  an  infallible  rale.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testameata  are  the  011I7  organs  throogh  which,  dariug 
tike  jvesent  dispensation,  God  conveys  to  us  a  knowledge  of  his 
win  abont  what  we  are  to  believe  concerning  himself,  and  what 
dntitt*  he  requires  of  us. 

2.  What  doet  the  Itomith  Church  declare  to  be  the  infaltihle  niU  Roirith 
of  faith  and  practice  i  ut^,*. 

The  Romish  theorjr  is,  that  the  complete  rule  of  fiuth  and  '"xa- 
[wactice  consists  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  or  the  oral  teaching 
of  Christ  and  hie  apostles,  handed  down  through  the  church. 
^adition  they  hold  to  be  necessary, — 1.  To  teach  additional  truth 
not  contained  in  the  Scriptures ;  and,  2,  To  interpret  Scripture : 
the  church  being  the  divinely  constituted  depositary  and  judge 
of  both  Scripture  and  traditioQ.  t 

3.  Bjf  tehat  arffumentt  do  they  seek  to  eilabUA  the  authority  of 
tradition;  by  what  criterion  do  tliey  diitinyuith  true  Iraditiont 
from  falte  ;  and  on  what  groundi  do  they  bate  the  authority  of  the 
tradition*  they  receive  f 
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GBATTBB  1.  Tlielr  ailments  in  behalf  of  tradition  are, — (1.)  Scripture 
^'  authorizes  it,  2  Thesa  ii  15,  iil  6.  (2.)  The  early  Others  asserted 
its  authority  and  founded  their  faith  largely  upon  it.  (3.)  The 
oral  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  when  clearly  ascertained, 
is  intrinsically  of  equal  authority  with  their  writings.  The  Scrip- 
tures themselves  are  handed  down  to  us  by  the  evidence  of 
tradition,  and  the  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  sourca 
(4.)  The  necessity  of  the  case,  a,  Scripture  is  obscure,  and  needs 
tradition  as  its  interpreter.  6,  Scripture  is  incomplete  as  a  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,  since  there  are  many  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions, universally  recognised,  which  are  founded  only  upon  tra- 
dition as  a  supplement  to  Scripture.  (5.)  Analogy.  Every  state 
recognises  both  written  and  unwritten,  common  and  statute  law. 

2.  The  criterion  by  which  they  distinguish  between  true  and 
false  traditions  is  catholic  consent.  The  Anglican  ritualists  con- 
fine the  application  of  the  rule  to  the  first  three  or  four  centuries. 
The  Eomamsts  recognise  that  as  an  authoritative  consent  which 
is  constitutionally  expressed  by  the  bishops  in  general  council,  or 
by  the  pope  ex-cathedra,  in  any  age  of  the  church  whatever. 

3.  They  defend  the  traditions  which  they  hold  to  be  true, — 
(I.)  On  the  ground  of  historical  testimony,  tracing  them  up  to  the 
apostles  as  their  source ;  (2.)  The  authority  of  the  church  ex- 
pressed by  catholic  consent 

4.  By  what  arguments  Miy  the  invalidity  of  all  ecclesiastical 
tradition^  as  a  part  of  our  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  be  shoum  f 

1.  The  Scriptures  do  not,  as  claimed,  ascribe  authority  to  oral 
tradition.  Tradition,  as  intended  by  Paul  in  the  passages  cited, 
(2  Thess.  iL  15,  iii.  6,)  signifies  all  his  instructions,  oral  and 
written,  communicated  to  those  very  people  themselves,  not  handed 
down.  On  the  other  hand,  Christ  rebuked  this  doctrine  of  the 
Romanists  in  their  predecessors,  the  Pharisees. — Matt.  xv.  3,  6  ; 
Mark  viL  7. 

2.  It  is  improbable  d  priori  that  God  would  supplement  Scrip- 
ture with  tradition  as  part  of  our  rule  of  faith.  (1.)  Because 
Scripture,  as  will  be  shown  below  (questions  7-14),  is  certain, 
definite,  complete,  and  perspicuous.  (2.)  Because  tradition,  from 
its  very  nature,  is  indeterminate,  and  liable  to  become  adulterated 
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with   every  form   of  error.     Besides,   as  will  be  shown   below  ohaviba 
(question  20),  the  authority  of  Scripture  does  not  rest  ultimately       ^' 
upon  tradition. 

3.  The  whole  ground  upon  which  Romanists  base  the  authority 
of  their  traditions  (viz.,  history  and  church  authority)  is  invalid. 
(1.)  History  utterly  fails  them.  For  more  than  three  hundred 
years  after  the  apostles  they  have  very  little,  and  that  contradic- 
tory, evidence  for  any  one  of  their  traditions.  They  are  thus 
forced  to  the  absurd  assumption  that  what  was  taught  in  the 
fourth  century  was  therefore  taught  in  the  third,  and  therefore  in 
^e  first  (2.)  The  church  is  not  infallible,  as  will  be  shown 
below  (question  18). 

4.  Their  practice  is  inconsistent  with  their  own  principles. 
Many  of  the  earliest  and  best  attested  traditions  they  do  not 
receive.  Many  of  their  pretended  traditions  are  recent  inventions, 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

5.  Many  of  their  traditions,  such  as  relate  to  the  priesthood, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  etc.,  are  plainly  in  direct  opposition  to 
Scripture.  Yet  the  infallible  church  affirms  the  infallibility  of 
Scripture.     A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 

5.  WhcU  if  neceuary  to  corutittUe  a  sole  and  infallible  rule  of 
faiihf 

Plenary  inspiration,  completeness,  perspicuity,  and  accessibility. 

6.  WTuU  arguments  do  the  Scriptures  themselves  afford  in  favour  Seripcw* 
of  the  doctrine  that  they  are  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  ?  ^^^ 

1.  The  Scriptures  always  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  and  com- 
mand fiedth  and  obedience. 

2.  Christ  and  his  apostles  always  refer  to  the  Scriptures  then 
existing^  as  authority,  and  to  no  other  rule  of  faith  whatsoever. — 
Luke  xvL  29,  x.  26;  John  v.  39;  Rom.  iv.  3;  2  Tim.  ill  15. 

3.  The  Bereans  are  commended  for  bringing  all  questions,  even 
apostolic  teaching,  to  this  test — Acts  xvii  11;  see  also  Isa. 
viiL  20. 

4.  Christ  rebukes  the  Pharisees  for  adding  to  and  perverting 
the  Scripture& — ^Matt  xv.  7-9;  Mark  vii.  5-8;  see  also  Rev. 
TTJi  18,  19,  and  Deut  iv.  2,  xiL  32;  Joshua  L  7. 
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CRAftn      7.  In  what  sense  is  the  completeness  of  Scripture  as  a  rule  of 
^'      faith  asserted  f 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  Scriptures  contain  every  revelation 
which  God  has  ever  made  to  man,  but  that  their  contents  are  the 
only  supernatural  revelation  that  Ood  does  now  make  to  man,  and 
that  this  revelation  is  abundantly  sufiScient  for  man's  guidance  in 
all  questions  of  faith,  practice,  and  modes  of  worship,  and  excludes 
the  necessity  and  the  right  of  any  human  inventions. 

8.  Hmc  may  this  completeness  he  proved  from  the  design  of 
Scripture  ? 

The  Scriptures  profess  to  lead  us  to  God  Whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  that  end  they  must  teach  us.  If  any  supplementary  rule, 
as  tradition,  is  necessary  to  that  end,  they  must  refer  us  to  it. 
''  Incompleteness  here  would  be  falsehood."  But  while  one  sacred 
writer  constantly  refers  us  to  the  writings  of  another,  not  one  of 
them  ever  intimates  to  us  either  the  necessity  or  the  existence  of 
any  other  rule. — John  xx.  31 ;  2  Tim.  iii  15-17. 

9.  By  what  other  arguments  may  this  principle  he  proved  f 

As  the  Scriptures  profess  to  be  a  rule  complete  for  its  end,  so 
they  have  always  been  practically  found  to  be  such,  by  the  true, 
spiritual  people  of  God,  in  all  ages.  They  teach  a  complete  and 
harmonious  system  of  doctrine.  They  furnish  all  necessary  prin- 
ciples for  the  government  of  the  private  lives  of  Christians,  in 
every  relation,  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom ;  and  they  repel  all  pretended 
traditions  and  priestly  innovations. 

10.  In  wluU  sense  do  Protestants  affirm  and  Romanists  deny  tJie 
perspicuity  of  Scripture  ? 

Protestants  do  not  affirm  that  the  doctrines  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures  are  level  to  man's  powers  of  understanding.  Many  of 
them  are  confessedly  beyond  all  understanding.  Nor  do  they 
affirm  that  every  part  of  Scripture  can  be  certainly  and  perspicu- 
ously expounded,  many  of  the  prophecies  being  perfectly  enig- 
matical until  explained  by  the  event  But  they  do  affirm  that 
/>vory  c^scntinl  article  of  faith  airl  nilo  of  ^-o-'T-.^  ;-^.  rVT-]y  y-^. 
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Teoled  in  Scripture,  or  may  certainly  be  deduced  therefrom.  This  ohaptiii 
mach  the  least  instructed  Christian  may  learn  at  once;  while,  on  ^' 
the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that,  with  the  advance  of  historical  and 
critical  knowledge,  and  by  means  of  controversies,  the  Christian 
Church  is  constantly  making  progress  in  the  accurate  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  in  the  comprehension  in  its  integrity  of  the 
system  therein  taught 

Protestants  affirm  and  Bomanists  deny  that  private  and  un- 
learned Christians  may  safely  be  allowed  to  interpret  Scripture 
for  themselves. 

1 1.  Haw  can  the  perspicuity  of  Scripture  he  proved /rom  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  law  and  a  message  ? 

We  saw  (question  8)  that  Scripture  is  either  complete  or  £ELlse, 
from  its  own  professed  design.  We  now  prove  its  perspicuity 
upon  the  same  principle.  It  professes  to  be, — (1.)  A  law  to  be 
obeyed;  (2.)  A  revelation  of  truth  to  be  believed; — ^to  be  received 
by  U8  in  both  aspects  upon  the  penalty  of  eternal  death.  To 
suppose  it  not  to  be  perspicuous,  relatively  to  its  design  of  com- 
manding and  teaching,  is  to  charge  God  with  dealing  with  us  in 
a  spirit  at  once  disingenuous  and  crueL 

12.  In  what  postages  is  its  perspicuity  asserted  f 

Ph.  xix.  7,  8;  adx.  106,  130;  2  Cor.  iii  U;  2  Peter  i  18, 19; 
H*b.iL2;  2  Tun.  iii  15-17. 

13.  By  what  other  arguments  may  this  point  be  established  f 

1.  The  Scriptures  are  addressed  immediately,  either  to  all  men 
promiscuously,  or  else  to  the  whole  body  of  believers  as  sucL — 
DeuL  VL  4-9;  Luke  L  3;  Bom.  i  7;  1  Cor.  i  2;  2  Cor.  L  1, 
iv.  2 ;  QaL  L  2 ;  Eph.  L  1 ;  PhiL  i  1 ;  CoL  L  2 ;  James  i  1 ; 
1  Peter  L  1 ;  2  Peter  i  1;  1  John  ii  12-14;  Jude  1 ;  Rev.  L  3, 
4 ;  ii  7.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus. 

2.  All  Christians  promiscuously  are  commanded  to  search  the 
Scriptures. — 2  Tim.  iii  15-17;  Acts  xvii  11 ;  John  v.  39. 

3.  Universal  experience.  We  have  the  same  evidence  of  the 
light-giving  power  of  Scripture  that  we  have  of  the  same  property 
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cmknoL  in  the  sun.     The  argument  to  the  contrary  is  an  insult  to  the 
^'      understanding  of  the  whole  world  of  Bible  readers. 

4.  The  essential  unity  in  faith  and  practice,  in  spite  of  all 
circumstantial  differences,  of  all  Christian  communities  of  every 
age  and  nation,  who  draw  their  religion  directly  from  the  open 
Scriptures. 

14.  What  woB  the  third  quality  required  to  constitute  the  Scrip- 
tures the  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice? 

Accessibility.  It  is  self-evident  that  this  is  the  preeminent 
characteristic  of  the  Scriptures,  in  contrast  to  tradition,  which  is 
in  the  custody  of  a  corporation  of  priests,  and  to  every  other  pre- 
tended rule  whatsoever.  The  agency  of  the  church  in  this  matter 
is  simply  to  give  all  currency  to  the  word  of  God. 

15.  WTtat  is  meant  by  saying  thoit  the  Scriptures  are  the  judge 
as  well  as  the  rule  in  questions  of  faith  f 

'*A  rule  is  a  standard  of  judgment;  a  judge  is  the  expounder 
and  applier  of  that  rule  to  the  decision  of  particular  cases.''  The 
Protestant  doctrine  is, — 

1.  That  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice. 

2.  (1.)  Negatively.  That  there  is  no  body  of  men  who  are 
either  qualified  or  authorized  to  interpret  the  Scriptures,  or  to 
apply  their  principles  to  the  decision  of  particular  questions,  in  a 
sense  binding  upon  the  faith  of  their  feUow-Christians,  (2.)  Posi- 
tively. That  Scripture  is  the  only  infallible  voice  in  the  church, 
and  is  to  be  interpreted — in  its  own  light,  and  with  the  gracious 
help  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  promised  to  every  Christian, 
(1  John  iL  20,  27) — ^by  each  individual  for  himself,  with  the  assist- 
ance, though  not  by  the  authority,  of  his  fellow-Christians. 
Creeds  and  confessions,  as  to  form,  bind  only  those  who  voluntarily 
profess  them ;  and  as  to  matter,  they  bind  only  so  far  as  they  affirm 
truly  what  the  Bible  teaches,  and  because  the  Bible  does  so  teach. 

Tba  16*   WhxU  is  the  Romish  doctrine  as  to  tJie  authority  of  tJt^ 

«J2^»®  church  as  the  infallible  interpreter  of  the  rule  of  faith  and  Hie 
Mth.        avlhoritative  judge  of  all  controversies  f 
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The  Romish  doctrine  is,  that  the  church  is  absolutely  infallible  ohaktbr 
in  all  matters  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  and  the  divinely       ^' . 
aathorized  depositary  and  interpreter  of  the  rule  of  faith.     Her 
office  is  not  to  convey  new  revelations  from  Gk>d  to  man,  yet  her 
inspiration  renders  her  infallible  in  disseminating  and  interpreting 
tlie  original  revelation  communicated  through  the  apostles. 

The  church,  therefore,  authoritatively  determines, — 1.  What  is 
Scripture.  2.  What  is  genuine  tradition.  3.  What  is  the  true 
sense  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  what  is  the  true  application 
of  that  perfect  rule  to  every  particular  question  of  belief  or 
jHractice. 

This  authority  vests  in  the  pope,  when  acting  in  his  official 
ci^Nudty,  and  in  the  bishops  as  a  body, — as  when  assembled  in 
general  council,  or  when  giving  universal  consent  to  a  decree  of 
pope  or  council* 

17.  ^y  what  arguments  do  they  seek  to  establislt  this  autliorUyf 

1.  The  promises  of  Christ,  given,  as  they  claim,  to  the  apostles, 
and  to  their  official  successors,  securing  their  infallibility  and  con- 
sequent authority. — ^Matt  zvL  18,  xviiL  18-20;  Luke  xziv. 
47-49;  John  xvL  13,  xx.  23. 

2.  The  commission  given  to  the  church  as  the  teacher  of  the 
world. — Matt  zxviii  19,  20;  Luke  x.  16,  etc 

3.  The  church  is  declared  to  be  '*  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth ;"  and  it  is  affirmed  that  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  if— 1  TiuL  iii  16;  Matt,  xvi  18. 

4.  To  the  church  is  granted  power  to  bind  and  loose;  and  he 
that  will  not  hear  the  church  is  to  be  treated  as  a  heathen. — 
Matt  xvi  19,  xviii  15-18. 

5.  The  church  is  commanded  to  discriminate  between  truth 
and  error,  and  must,  consequently,  be  qualified  and  authorized  to 
do  so.— 2  Thess.  iii  6;  Rom.  xvi  17;  2  John  10. 

6.  From  the  necessity  of  the  case :  men  need  and  crave  an  ever- 
living,  visible,  and  contemporaneous  infallible  interpreter  and 
judge. 

7.  From  universal  analogy :  every  community  among  men  has 

*  Decreefl  of  Conndl  of  Trent,  sen.   !r. ;   Dens  Tlieo.,  n.  80.  81,  84,  9^-96;   Bellar- 
Mlne,  Ubk  UL,  de  Eoelea,  cap.  xlr.,  and  Ub.  11.,  de  ConciL,  cap.  iL 
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OHAPTCR  the  Ihing  judge  as  well  as  the  written  law ;  and  the  one  would 
^' .     be  of  no  value  without  the  other. 

8.  This  power  is  necessary  to  secure  unity  and  universality, 
which  all  acknowledge  to  be  essential  attributes  of  the  true 
church. 

18.  By  what  arguments  may  this  daim  of  the  Romish  Church  be 
shown  to  he  utterly  baseless  f 

1.  A  claim  vesting  in  mortal  men  a  power  so  momentous  can 
be  established  only  by  the  most  clear  and  certain  evidence ;  and 
the  failure  to  produce  such  converts  the  claim  into  a  treason  at 
once  against  Qod  and  the  human  race. 

2.  Her  evidence  fails,  because  the  promises  of  Christ  to  pre- 
serve his  church  from  extinction  and  from  error  do  none  of  them 
go  the  length  of  pledging  infallibility.  The  utmost  promised  is, 
that  the  true  people  of  Gk)d  shall  never  perish  entirely  from  the 
earth,  or  be  left  to  apostatize  from  the  essentials  of  the  faith. 

3.  Her  evidence  fails,  because  these  promises  of  Christ  were 
addressed,  not  to  the  officers  of  the  church  as  such,  but  to  the 
body  of  true  believers.  Compare  John  xx.  23,  with  Luke  xziv. 
33,  47-49,  and  1  John  u.  20,  27. 

4.  Her  evidence  fails,  because  the  church  to  which  the  precious 
promises  of  the  Scriptures  are  pledged  is  not  an  external,  visible 
society,  the  authority  of  which  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  per- 
petual line  of  apostles.  For,  (1.)  The  word  church  (cicicA.i/o'ta,)  is  a 
collective  term,  embracing  the  effectually  called  {Kkrjroi)  or  regene- 
rated— Bom.  i  7,  viiL  28;  1  Cor.  L  2;  Jude  1;  Rev.  xvii.  14; 
also  Rom.  ix.  24;  1  Cor.  vii  18-24;  GaL  L  16;  2  Tun.  i  9; 
Heb.  ix.  15;  1  Peter  ii  9,  v.  10;  Eph.  L  18;  2  Peter  i  10. 
(2.)  The  attributes  ascribed  to  the  church  prove  it  to  consist  alone 
of  the  true  spiritual  people  of  God,  as  such. — Eph.  v.  27 ;  1  Peter 
il  5;  John  x,  27 ;  CoL  L  18,  24.  (3.)  The  epistles  are  addressed 
to  *Hbe  church,'*  and  their  salutations  explain  that  phrase  as 
equivalent  to  *^  the  called,''  "  the  saints,"  all  true  worshippers  of 
God;  witness  the  salutations  of  1st  and  2d  Corinthians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Colossians,  1st  and  2d  Peter,  and  Jude.  The  same  attri- 
butes are  ascribed  to  the  members  of  the  true  church,  as  such, 
throughout  the  body  of  the  epistles. — 1  Cor.  L  30,  iiL  16,  vL 
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11,  19;  Epb.  iL  3-8,  19-22;  1  Thess.  v.  4,  5;  2  These.  iL  13;  oBAms 
OoL  L  21,  ii  10;  1  i^eter  ii  9.  Jl 

5.  The  inspired  apostles  have  had  no  successors.  (1.)  There 
is  no  evidence  that  they  had  such  in  the  New  Testament. 
(2.)  While  provision  was  made  for  the  regular  perpetuation  of  the 
offices  of  presbyter  and  deacon  (1  Tim.  iiL  1-13),  there  are  no 
directions  given  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  apostolate.  (3.)  There 
is  perfect  silence  concerning  the  continued  existence  of  any  apostles 
in  the  church  in  the  writings  of  the  early  centuries.  Both  the 
name  and  the  thing  ceased.  (4.)  None  ever  claiming  to  be  one  of 
their  aoccessors  has  possessed  the  "  signs  of  an  apostle.'* — 2  Cur. 
xiL  12;  1  Cor.  ix.  1 ;  Gal.  L  1,  12;  Acts  i  21,  22. 

6.  This  claim,  as  it  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  pope,  is 
utterly  unscriptural,  because  the  pope  is  not  known  to  Scripture. 
As  it  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  whole  body  of  the  bishops, 
apresaed  in  their  general  consent^  it  is  unscriptural,  for  the  rea- 
aona  above  shown;  and  it  is,  moreover,  impracticable,  since  their 
muvenal  judgment  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  impartially 
edlccted  and  pronounced. 

7.  There  can  be  no  infidlibility  where  there  is  not  self-consist- 
eocy*  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Papal  Church  has  not  been 
self-consistent  in  her  teaching :  (1.)  She  has  taught  different  doc- 
trines in  different  sections  and  ages.  (2.)  She  afiirms  the  infaUi- 
bOity  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  at  the  same  time  teaches  a  sys- 
tem jJainly  and  radically  inconsistent  with  their  manifest  sense ; 
witness  the  doctrines  of  the  priesthood,  the  mass,  penance,  of 
w<ff]cBy  and  of  Mary  worship.  Therefore  the  Church  of  Rome 
hides  the  Scriptures  from  the  people. 

8L  If  this  Romish  system  be  true,  then  genuine  spiritual  reli- 
gion ought  to  flourish  in  her  communion,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
worid  ought  to  be  a  moral  desert  The  facts  are  notoriously  the 
reverse.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  that  the  Romish  system  is  true, 
we  subvert  one  of  the  principal  evidences  of  Christianity  itself — 
viz.,  the  self-evidencing  light  and  practical  power  of  true  religion, 
and  the  vritness  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

19.  By  what  direct  arguments  may  the  doctrir$e  that  the  Scrip- 
lmn$  atrt  the  final  judge  (^  controversies  be  established  f 
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OHAPTXB      That  all  Christians  are  to  study  the  Scriptures  for  themselves, 
IL     and  that  in  all  questions  as  to  Qod's  revealed  will  the  appeal  is  to 
the  Scriptures  alone,  is  proved  by  the  following  fiicts  : — 

1.  Scripture  is  perspicuous.     (See  questions  11-13.) 

2.  Scripture  is  addressed  to  all  Christians  as  such.  (See  q«»- 
tion  13.) 

3.  All  Christians  are  commanded  to  seardi  tiie  fieriptores,  and 
by  them  to  judge  all  doctrines  and  all  piofeflied  teachers. — John 
V.  39;  Acts  xvii.  11  ;  GaL  L  8 ;  2  CSor.  iv.  2 ;  1  Thess.  v.  21  ; 
1  John  iv.  1,  2. 

4.  The  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  author  and  interpreter 
of  Scripture,  is  to  all  Christians  as  such. — Compare  John  zx.  23 
with  Luke  xxiv.  33, 47-49 ;  1  John  il  20, 27 ;  Rom.viiL9;  1  Cor. 
ill  16,  17. 

5.  Religion  is  essentially  a  personal  matter.  Each  Christian 
must  know  and  believe  the  truth  explicitly  for  himself,  on  the 
direct  ground  of  its  own  moral  and  spiritual  evidence,  and  not  on 
the  mere  ground  of  blind  authority.  Otherwise  faith  could  not 
be  a  moral  act,  nor  could  it  "  purify  the  heart."  Faith  derives 
its  sanctifpng  power  from  t^e  truth  which  it  immediately  appre- 
hends on  its  own  experimental  evidence. — John  xvii  17,  19 ; 
James  L  18;  1  Peter  L  22. 

20.  What  18  the  objection  which  the  Romanists  make  to  this 
doctrine^  on  the  ground  that  the  church  is  our  only  authority  fir 
believing  that  tits  /Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God  ? 

Their  objection  is,  that  as  we  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the 
word  of  God  only  on  the  authoritative  testimony  of  the  church, 
our  faith  in  the  Scriptures  is  only  another  form  of  our  faith  in 
the  church,  and  the  authority  of  the  church,  being  the  foundation 
of  that  of  Scripture,  must  of  course  be  held  paramoimt. 

This  is  absurd,  for  two  reasons  : — 

1.  The  assumed  fact  is  false.  The  evidence  upon  which  we 
receive  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God  is  not  the  authority  of  the 
church,  but  (1.)  God  did  speak  by  the  apustles  and  prophets,  as 
is  evident,  a  from  the  nature  of  their  doctrine,  b  from  their 
miracles,  c  their  prophecies,  d  our  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  truth.     (2.)  These  very  writings  which 
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we  possess  were  written  by  the  apostles,  etc,  as  is  evident,  a  from  ohaptbr 
internal  evidence,  b  from  historical  testimony  rendered  by  aU     /^' 
ocnnpetent  contemporaneous  witnesses,  in  the  church  or  out  of  it. 
2.  Even  if  the  fact  assumed  were  true,  viz.,  that  we  know  the 
Scriptures  to  be  from  Qod  on  the  authority  of  the  church's  testi- 
mony alone,  the  conclusion  they  seek  to  deduce  from  it  would  be 
abeunL     The  witness  who  proves  the  identity  or  primogeniture 
of  a  prince  does  not  thereby  acquire  a  right  to  govern  the  king- 
dom, or  even  to  interpret  the  will  of  the  prince. 

21.  Haw  is  the  arffument  for  the  necessity  of  a  visible  jvdge^ 
derived  from  the  diversities  of  sects  and  doctrines  among  Pro- 
testants,  to  he  answered? 

1.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the  private  judgment  of  Protestants 
is  infallible,  but  only  that,  when  exercised  in  an  humble,  believ- 
ing  spirit^  it  always  leads  to  a  competent  knowledge  of  essential 
tenth. 

2.  The  term  Protestant  is  simply  negative,  ana  is  assumed  by 
many  infidels  who  protest  as  much  against  the  Scriptures  as  they 
do  against  Roma  But  Bible  Protestants,  among  aU  their  dr- 
cmnstantial  differences,  are  to  a  wonderful  degree  agreed  upon 
the  essentials  of  f&ith  and  practice.  Witness  their  hymns  and 
devotional  literature. 

3.  The  diversity  that  does  actually  exist  arises  from  failure  in 
applying  faithfully  the  Protestant  principles  for  which  we  con- 
tend. Men  do  not  simply  and  without  prejudice  take  their  creed 
from  the  Bibla 

4.  The  Catholic  Church,  in  her  last  and  most  authoritative 
utterance,  through  the  Council  of  Trent,  has  proved  herself  a  most 
ind^nite  judge.  Her  doctrinal  decisions  need  an  infallible  inter- 
preter infinitely  more  than  the  Scriptures. 

22.  ffow  may  it  he  shown  that  the  Eomanist  theory^  as  well  <u 
the  Protestant^  necessarily  throws  upon  the  people  the  ohligation 
efprivaU  judgment  ? 

Is  there  a  Qod?  Has  he  revealed  himself?  Has  he  estab- 
lished a  church?  Is  that  church  an  infallible  teacher?  Is  private 
judgment  a  blind  leader?     Which  of  all  pretended  churches  is 
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OHAPTBR  the  true  onel  Every  one  of  these  qnestionB  evidently  must  be 
^'  settled  in  the  private  judgment  of  the  inquirer,  before  he  cau, 
rationally  or  irrationally,  give  up  his  private  judgment  to  the 
direction  of  the  self-asserting  church.  Thus  of  necessity  Roman- 
ists appeal  to  the  Scriptures  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures  cannot 
be  understood,  and  address  alignments  to  the  private  judgment  of 
men  to  prove  that  private  judgment  is  incompetent;  thus  basing 
an  argument  upon  that  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  argument  to 
prove  is  baseless. 

23.  How  may  it  be  proved  that  the  people  ore  far  more  competent 
to  discover  what  the  Bible  teadieSf  than  to  decide,  by  the  marks 
insisted  upon  by  the  EomanistSy  which  is  the  true  church  9 

The  Bomanists,  of  necessity,  set  forth  certain  marks  by  which 
the  true  church  is  to  be  discriminated  from  all  counterfeits. 
These  are, — 1.  Unity  (through  subjection  to  one  visible  head,  the 
pope) ;  2.  Holiness ;  3.  Catholicity ;  4.  Apostolicity  (involving 
an  uninterrupted  succession  from  the  apostles  of  canonically 
ordained  bishops).*  Now,  the  comprehension  and  intelligent 
application  of  these  marks  involve  a  great  amount  of  learning  and 
intelligent  capacity  upon  the  part  of  the  inquirer.  He  might  as 
easily  prove  himself  to  be  descended  from  Noah  by  an  unbroken 
series  of  legitimate  marriages,  as  establish  the  right  of  Rome  to 
the  last  mark.  Yet  he  cannot  rationally  give  up  the  right  of 
studying  the  Bible  for  himself  until  that  point  is  made  clear. 

Surely  the  Scriptures,  with  their  self-evidencing  spiritual 
power,  make  less  exhaustive  demands  upon  the  resources  of 
private  judgment 

*  Cat  of  CoancH  of  Trent,  part  L,  chap.  x. 
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THE  CANON  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

1.  What  %8  meant  by  the  phrasef  canon  of  Scripture  f 
The  Greek  word  Koy^y  canon^  signifies  primarily  a  reed,  a  cba?tii 
stail^  and  then  a  measuring  rod,  then  a  rule  of  life  and  doctrine. — 
GaL  vL  16;  PhiL  ill  16.  The  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  is  the 
entire  word  of  God,  consisting  of  all  the  books  which  holy  men 
of  dd  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  constitut- 
ing oar  complete  and  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

In  order  to  determine  this  canon,  we  have  to  prove, — 1.  That 
the  writings  now  recognised  by  Protestants  as  a  part  of  Gknl's 
wofd  were,  in  £act^  written  by  the  inspired  men  whom  they  claim 
as  their  aathors.  2.  That  they  have  not  been  materially  altered 
in  their  transnussion  to  us.  3.  That  no  other  extant  writings 
have  any  valid  claim  to  a  place  in  the  canon. 

%  What  ii  meant  by  the  genuineness^  and  what  by  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  book? 

A  book  is  said  to  be  genuine  when  it  was  really  written  by  the 
penon  from  whom  it  professes  to  have  originated ;  otherwise  it  is 
spmioiu.  A  book  is  said  to  be  authentic  when  its  contents 
correqxmd  with  the  truth  on  the  subject  concerning  which  it 
treats;  otherwise  it  is  fictitious. 

A  novel,  though  always  fictitious,  is  genuine  when  it  bears  the 
name  of  its  real  author.  A  history  is  both  genuine  and  authentic, 
if  it  was  written  by  its  professed  author,  and  if  its  narrations 
correspond  with  the  facts  as  they  occurred. 


3.  What  are  the  ffenercU  prineigles  upon  which  Protestants  settle 
the  canon  of  Scripture^  and  wherein  do  they  differ  from  those  upon 
which  Romamaii  proceed? 

Protestants  found  their  defence  both  of  the  genuineness  and 
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CBAPTKR  authenticity  of  the  books  severally  constitating  the  canon  of 
^''  Scripture,  as  received  by  them,  upon  the  same  historical  and 
critical  evidence  that  is  uniformly  relied  upon  by  literary  men 
to  establish  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  any  ancient 
writings  whatever.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
books  constituting  Holy  Scripture,  these  evidences  are  preeminently 
numerous  and  conclusive. 

These  evidences  are,  generally, — 1.  Internal,  such  as  langaage, 
style,  nature  and  mutual  harmony  of  subjects ;  2.  External,  such 
as  testimony  of  contemporaneous  writers,  the  universal  consent 
of  contemporary  readers,  and  coiroborating  history  drawn  from 
independent,  credible  sources. 

The  Romish  theologians,  while  referring  to  aU  these  sources 
of  evidence,  as  of  corroborating  though  subordinate  value,  yet 
maintain  the  plenaiy  infallibility  and  authority  of  the  church, 

'  upon  which  they  found  the  credibility  of  Scripture,  and  of  its 

several  parts. 

Canon  of        4.  When  was  tlie  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  completed? 
Telt*!*         When  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  were  completed,  they  were  de- 
ment       posited  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant — Deut  zxzL  24-26.     The 
writings  of  the  subsequent  prophets  were  accredited  and  generally 
received  as  they  appeared,  and  were  then  preserved  with  pious 
care  by  the  Jews. 

The  uniform  Jewish  tradition  is,  that  the  collection  and  sealing 
of  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  accomplished  by  Ezra  and  a 
number  of  other  holy  men,  who,  after  the  building  of  the  second 
temple,  formed  with  him  the  ''Great  S3magogue,''  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  members ;  among  whom,  however,  they 
enumerate  many  who  lived  in  far  separate  ages. 

"  The  more  probable  conclusion  is,"  says  Dr.  Alexander,  "that 
Ezra  (b.c.  457)  began  this  work,  and  collected  and  arranged  all 
the  sacred  books  which  belonged  to  the  canon  before  his  time ; 
and  that  a  succession  of  pious  and  learned  men  continued  to  pay 
attention  to  the  canon,"  (the  last  prophetical  writer  being  Malachi, 
B.c.  400,)  "until  the  whole  was  completed  about  the  time  of 
Simon  the  Just"  (B.a  300),  who  appears  to  have  carried  down  the 
genealogical  lists  to  his  own  day. — Neh.  xiL  22  ;  1  Chron.  iiL  1 9,  etc. 
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5.  Oive  a  synopsis  of  the  argument  by  which  the  genuineness  of  chaptbb 
the  books  constituting  our  received  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is      ^'* 
established^ 

1.  Hie  canon  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  as  it  existed  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  was  abundantly  witnessed  to 
by  them  as  both  genuine  and  authentic.  (L)  Christ  refers  to 
these  writings  as  an  in£EJlible  rule. — Mark  ziv.  49 ;  John  v.  39, 
X.  35.  He  quotes  them  by  their  comprehensive  and  generally 
recognised  title — ^the  Law,  the  Prophets,  the  Holy  Writings ;  the 
last  division  being  sometimes  caUed  the  Psalms,  from  the  first 
book  it  contained. — Luke  zxiv.  44.  (2.)  The  apostles  refer  to 
these  books  as  divine,  and  quote  them  as  final  authority. — 2  Tim. 
iiL  15,  16;  Acts  L  16,  etc.  (3.)  Christ  often  rebuked  the  Jews 
for  disobeying,  never  for  foi^ging  or  corrupting,  the  text  of  their 
Scriptures. — Matt.  xxiL  29. 

2.  The  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  as  it  is  received 
by  all  Protestants,  is  the  same  as  that  which  was  authenticated  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  (1.)  The  New  Testament  writers  quote 
as  Scripture  aknost  every  one  of  the  books  we  now  recognise,  and 
they  quote  no  other  as  Scripture.  The  number  of  direct  quota- 
tioDB  and  implied  allusions  to  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
occurring  in  the  New  has  been  traced  in  upwards  of  six  hundred 
instances.  (2.)  The  Septuagint,  or  Greek  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  made  in  Egypt  b.o.  285,  which  was  itself 
freqaently  quoted  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  embraced  every 
book  we  now  recognise.  (3.)  Josephus,  who  was  bom  a.d.  37, 
in  his  first  book  in  answer  to  Apion,  enumerates  as  Hebrew 
Scriptures  the  same  books  by  their  classes.  (4.)  The  uniform 
testimony  of  the  early  Christian  writers;— &^.,  "  Melito,  a.d.  177 ; 
Origen,  A.D.  230;  Athanasius,  A.D.  326;  Jerome,  a.d.  390; 
Augustine  a.d.  395."  (5.)  Ever  since  the  time  of  Christ,  Jews 
and  ChristianB  have  been  severally  custodians  of  the  same  canon. 
Their  agreement  with  us  to<day  demonstrates  the  identity  of  our 
Scriptures  with  those  of  the  Jews  of  the  first  century. 

6.  WTuU  are  the  Apocrypha  ? 

The  word  Apocrypha,  from  dim  and  KpMma,  signifying  anytJdng 
hidden^  concealed^  has  been  applied  to  certain  ancient  writings 
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oBAmR  whose  authorship  is  not  manifest,  and  in  behalf  of  which  unfounded 
^^'  claims  have  been  set  up  for  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Scripture. 
Some  of  these  are  associated  with  the  Old,  and  others  with  the 
New  Testament  canon.  This  name,  however,  is  more  prominently 
associated  with  those  spurious  writings  for  which  a  place  is  claimed 
among  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  because  an  active  contro- 
versy concerning  these  exists  between  Romanists  and  Protestants. 
They  were  also  styled  by  the  early  church,  Ecclesiastical,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  acknowledged  word  of  God.  In  later  times 
they  have  been  styled  by  some  Romanists,  Deatero-canonical,  as 
occupying  a  certain  secondary  place  in  the  canon,  some  say  as  to 
authority,  others  merely  as  to  succession  in  time. 

These  are,  Tobity  Judith,  Wisdoniy  EocUsiasticus,  JBaruch,  and  the 
tiDO  books  of  Mcu:cahee»,  They  also  add  six  chapters  to  the  book 
of  Esther.  They  prefix  to  the  book  of  Daniel  the  History  of  Su- 
sannah;  and  insert  in  the  third  chapter  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children;  and  add  to  the  end  of  the  book  the  History  of  Bd  and 
ilie  Dragon,  The  Romish  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects  as 
spurious  certain  other  books  which  are  found  side  by  side  with  th^ 
above  in  the  early  Greek  Scriptures,  and  in  their  Latin  translation, 
— «.<^,  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Esdras,  the  third  book  of 
Maccabees,  the  151st  Psalm,  the  appendix  to  Job,  and  the  prefisMse 
to  Lamentations.* 

7.  How  did  they  become  associaied  with  Holy  Seripture,  and  upon 
what  ground  do  the  Bomanisis  advocate  their  place  in  the  canon  f 

They  are  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Alexandrian  Jews 
between  the  ages  of  Malachi  and  Christ  They  first  appear  in  cer- 
tain history  in  the  Greek  language,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Septuagint  translation  of  the  genuine  Scriptures,  among  which  it 
is  probable  they  were  surreptitiously  introduced  by  heretics. 

The  Romanists  argue, — 1.  That  they  appear  in  the  first  Greek 
copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  Latin  translation  from 
them.  2.  That  they  were  highly  reverenced  and  quoted  by  the 
early  fathers.  3.  That  the  church  in  her  plenary  authority 
authenticated  them  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  a.d.  1546. 

*  Conncil  of  Trent,  scai^  It.  See  Alexander  on  Canon;  and  Kitto's  Bib.  Ency.,  art  **  Den- 
tem-Cinrnilcnl." 
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8.  Oiae  a  »yt»apii*  of  At  ar^Tomtb^/whuA  their  right  loaf  laee  ciiatijh 
til  the  eanam  it  ditproved  ?  Z'l 

1.  nieae  books  never  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.      *'««- 
3.  The  Jews  were  the  divinelf  appointed  gnardians  of  the  ancient  i^iiiri 
'Din.  iiL  2.     ChiiBt  charged   them  with  making  tbe""*'"^ 
a  word  at  none  effect  by  their  traditions,  bat  never  with 
mntHadng  the  record. — Uatt  zr.  6.     Yet  the  Jews  have  uniformly 
jjfnjwl  Uie  spnrions  books  in  question,  &om  the  time  of  Josephua 
to  the  present* 

3.  These  books  were  never  quoted  either  byChrist  or  bis  apostles. 

4.  Although  held  by  the  early  lathers  to  be  useful  as  history 
for  th*  genersl  pnrppees  of  edification,  they  were  never  held  as 
anthoritatiTe  in  settling  matteip  of  fiiith.  They  were  not  embraced 
in  the  earliest  lists  of  the  canon.  Jerome,  the  most  learned  of 
the  fiktiiers,  living  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  centuiy,  rejected 
their  claims.  They  were  held  as  of  very  doubtful  and  secondary 
anthority  by  many  prominent  Romanist  teachera  np  to  the  very 
time  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  e.^.,  Erasmus,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  etc 

B.  ^e  internal  evidence  presented  by  their  contents  confirms 
&e  tKtemal  evidence  above  set  forth.  (1.)  None  of  them  make 
asj  claim  to  inspiration ;  the  best  of  them  plainly  disclaim  il^ — 
cg^  Ecdeoastdcus,  and  1st  and  2d  Maccabees  (2.)  The  contents 
of  many  of  them  consist  of  childish  fables ;  they  are  inconsistent 
in  fitct  and  defective  in  morality. 

6.  All  Protaetants  agree  in  rejecting  them.t 

9.  What  ti  the  Talmud,  and  how  u  it  regarded  by  the  Jewt  J      T>imu>t. 
The  Jews  pretend  that  when  Moses  was  with  the  Lord  in  the 

mount  he  received  one  law,  which  he  was  to  reduce  to  writing ;  and 
aaodier  law,  ezplanatoiy  and  supplementary  to  the  former,  which 
he  was  to  commit  to  certainleadersof  the  people,  to  be  transmitted 
through  oral  tradition  to  the  remotest  generations.  This  oral  law 
ha  did  thus  commit,  through  Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  Joshua,  to  the 
prophets,  and  through  the  prophets  to  the  rabbins  of  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  who  reduced  it  to  writing,  because 
such  a  precaution  was  then  necessary  for  its  preservation  under 
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t  the  diflpersed  and  depressed  condition  of  TbtmL  Hia  oral  Uw, 
as  written,  confititutes  the  Mishna,  or  text ;  which  blether  with 
the  Gemara,  or  commentai;  thereon,  constitutes  the  Talmnd. 

There  are  two  Gemaras,  and  consequently  two  Talmnds; — the 
Jerusalem  Gemara,  compiled  some  say  in  the  tliird,  and  others  in  the 
foDrth  centmy ;  and  the  Babylonian,  compiled  in  the  sixth  coitnry. 
This  last,  together  with  the  Mishna,  constitates  the  Talmnd  whi<^ 
is  most  highly  esteemed  by  the  modem  Jews,  and  is  really,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  fountun  of  their  relif^on. 

It  is  reputed  by  competent  schoInTs  as  beyond  parallel  Mvial, 
and  full  of  intellectual  and  moral  darknesa.  It  derivea  not  one 
iota  of  snpport  from  a  single  word  of  Scripture.  Its  incipient 
spirit  was  severely  condemned  by<%rist  in  the  Tliariseea  of  his 
day.— Matt.  xv.  1-9;  Mark  vi  1-13. 

f        10.   Whtn  KM  the  canon  of  the  New  Teilamenl  teOled,  and  by 

wkal  authority  f 

The  authority  of  every  inspired  writing  is  inherent  in  itself  as 
God's  word,  but  the  fact  of  its  being  the  work  of  inspired  men  is 
ascertained  to  us  by  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  who  were 
the  only  competent  witnesses  on  the  subject  Every  gospel,  epistle, 
or  prophetg',  written  by  an  apostle,  or  by  a  known  companion  of 
an  apostle,  and  cLiiming  scriptural  authority,  was  received  as  such 
by  dl  Christians  to  whom  it  was  known.  Considering  the  poverty 
of  the  early  Christians,  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  sub- 
ject, the  imperfect  means  of  multiplying  copies  of  Scriptnre  at  their 
disposal,  the  comparative  infrequency  of  intercommunication  in 
those  days,  the  apostolic  writings  were  disseminated  with  a  rapid- 
ity, and  acknowledged  with  a  universality  of  consent,  truly  won- 
derful. Such  writings  as  were  directed  to  particular  churches  were 
immediately  accredited ;  while  the  circular  letters  or  epistles  gener- 
ally were  longer  left  in  doubt.  Each  individual  church  and  teacher 
received  all  of  the  apostolic  writings  which  they  were  in  a  position 
to  ascertain  by  legitimate  evidence.  With  regard  to  most  of  the 
books  composing  our  present  Bible,  general  consentwas  established 
from  the  first,  while  with  regard  to  a  few  a  period  of  doubt  and 
investigation  intervened.  Daring  this  period  they  were  distri- 
buted into  two  classes  :     1,  The  Homologoumena,  or  uuiversally 
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nceired,  comprumg  the  large  majority  of  the  books  we  poiseas.  01 
3.  The  Antil^omenB,  or  the  contToverted,  2d  Pet«r,  James,  Jade, 
2d  and  3d  John,  Berelatdon,  and  Hebrews.  Most  of  this  hut  class, 
however,  were  racdred  by  the  mAJority  of  Ghristiaiu  from  the  be- 
panJTigj  and  th^  evidences,  after  the  meet  thorangh  scmtiny, 
Mcored  murenal  assent  by  the  fourth  century.* 

11,  Give  a  tjfiuipnt  of  the  argument  eilaUuhinff  the  ffenuinatem 
of  the  books  eotUained  in  the  reeei»ed  canon  of  the  New  Tetlament, 

1.  Any  writing  prored  to  have  been  written  by  an  apostle,  or 
under  the  eopervisimi  of  an  apostle,  is  to  be  i^arded  as  part  of 
the  canon  of  Scriptnre. 

2.  The  murenal  or  the  nearly  oDiTersal  consent  of  the  early 
Ghristiaoa  to  the  fiictofthederivationofa  writing  from  an  apostle, 
or  from  one  who  wrote  nnder  an  apostle's  snperrision,  conclnsiTely 
establishes  the  tight  of  such  a  writing  to  a  place  in  the  canon. 

3.  The  &ct  that  the  early  Christians  unite  in  testifying  to  the 
{pemdnmiess  of  most  of  the  books  constitnting  onr  New  Testament, 
and  that  a  majority  of  these  witnesses  testify  to  the  genniaenesa 
of  all  of  them,  is  abundantly  proved. 

(1.)  The  early  Christiaii  irriteis  in  all  parts  of  the  world  consent 
in  qnating  as  Scripture  Uie  writings  now  embraced  in  oar  canon, 
irtiile  they  quote  all  other  writings  only  for  illustration,  not  autho- 
rity. 

(3.)  The  eariiest  church  fathers,  beginning  with  Origen,  about 
a.DL  210,  furnish,  for  the  guidance  of  their  disciples,  catal<^es  of 
the  books  tb^  held  to  be  canonical  Jones,  in  his  work  on  the  New 
Testament  Canon.f  cites  thirteen  of  the  earliest  catalogues,  ranging 
from  A.D.  210  to  A.D.  390 :  seven  of  these  agree  perfectly  with 
oon;  three  others  agree  perfectly  with  ours,  only  omitting  Revela- 
tioo;  (Nie  other  omits  only  Revelation  and  Hebrews;  one  other 
■gees  with  ours,  ooly  speaking  doubtfully  of  Hebrews ;  and  on'e 
other  speaks  doubtfully  of  James,  Jude,  3d  Peter,  2d  and  3d  John. 

(3.)  The  earliest  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  other  lan- 
gn^es  prove  that,  at  the  time  they  were  made,  the  books  they 
contain  wen  recognised  a*  Scripture,     a,  The  Peshito,  or  ancient 
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OHAPTXR  Ssrriao  translation,  made  during  the  first  or  second  centnryy  in- 
_J2l  eludes  the  four  Qospels,  Acts,  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Epistle 
of  James,  and  the  1st  Epistle  of  John  and  the  1st  of  Peter. 
Revelation  was  probably  longer  in  being  recognised,  because  its 
contents  were  so  mysterious  that  it  was  not  as  much  read  or  as 
diligently  circulated  as  the  others.  (,  The  Italic,  or  early  Latin 
version,  is  not  now  extant,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  contained 
the  same  books  afterwards  embraced  in  the  Vulgate  or  version  of 
St.  Jerome,  A.D.  385,  which  agrees  wholly  with  ours. 

4.  The  internal  evidences  corroborate  the  external  testimony. 
(1.)  The  language  in  which  these  books  were  written  (later 

Greek  qualified  by  Hebrew  idiom)  proves  their  authors  to  have 
lived  in  Palestine,  and  at  the  precise  age  of  the  world  in  which 
their  reputed  authors  did  live  there. 

(2.)  They  present  precisely  that  unity  in  essentials  with  cir- 
cumstantial diversities  which  is  most  convincing.  Paley  Qn  his 
Hor»  Paulinse)  has  demonstrated  that  the  Acts  and  the  Pauline 
Epistles  mutually  confirm  each  other.  See  also  Blunt's  Unde- 
signed Coincidences,  and  the  various  Harmonies  of  the  Qospels. 
The  whole  New  Testament  forms  an  inseparable  whole. 

(3.)  They  have  all  been  found  precious  by  Qod's  spiritual 
church  of  all  ages,  and  are  quick  and  powerful  to  the  conscience. 

5.  With  respect  to  those  smaller  writings  the  testimony  for 
which  is  not  as  absolutely  unanimous  as  for  the  rest,  there  re- 
mains this  invincible  presumption,  that  God  would  not  permit  his 
true  people  all  over  the  world,  and  of  all  ages,  to  corrupt  his  word 
with  the  admixture  of  human  compositions. 

12.  WheU  special  questions  do  the  writings  of  Mark  and  Luke 
present  ? 

The  testimony  that  the  second  and  third  Gospels  were  really 
written  by  these  men  is  unanimous  and  unquestioned;  but  as  they 
were  not  apostles,  the  question  is  as  to  the  proof  that  their  writ- 
ings are  inspired. 

Although  not  themselves  apostles,  they  were  the  immediate 
associates  of  those  princes  of  the  church ;  and  there  was  a  well- 
accredited  tradition  among  the  fathers  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel 
under  the  direction  of  Peter,  and  that  Luke  wrote  lus  under  the 
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diractioii  of  PaoL  Their  writings  were  widely  circulated  thirty  oHirm 
yean  before  the  death  of  John,  and  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  ^'' 
livings  and  yet  they  were  among  the  very  first  Scriptures  to  be 
mdversally  received  as  canonical  They  therefore  must  have  been 
if^iDved  by  at  least  the  apostle  John.  Besides  this,  their  internal 
evidence,  literaiy,  moral,  and  spiritual,  and  their  harmony  with  the 
other  Scriptures  in  spirit  and  as  to  fact,  establish  their  daim.* 

13.  By  what  tnarks  have  the  apocryphal  vnitings  of  the  New 
Tettament  era  been  dtteriminated  Jrom  the  genuine  writings  of  Hie 
apoMei  t 

The  writings  thus  discriminated  by  the  early  Christians  were 
of  two  kinds, — 

1.  The  genuine  writings  of  holy  men  who  lived  in  the  age  im- 
mediatdy  subsequent  to  that  of  the  apostles,  and  who  wrote  edifying 
qpifltles  and  treatises  on  topics  of  Christian  doctrine  or  practice. 
These  were  called  Eccleeiatticalf  and  were  often  read  in  the 
churches  for  edification,  though  never  appealed  to  as  authority ; 
6.^.,  the  Epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 

2.  Spurious  compositions,  falsely  set  forth  as  the  writings  of 
Qmst  or  of  his  apostles,  or  of  their  disciples.  Some  of  these 
were  well-intentioned  pious  frauds ;  others  were  the  forgeries  of 
heretics.  A  few  of  these  appeared  in  the  second,  but  most  in  the 
foorth  century,  and  the  greater  part  are  now  lost  As  feir  as  their 
names  can  be  recovered,  Mr.  Jones  has  given  a  complete  list  both 
ol  those  now  extant  and  of  those  that  have  been  lostt  The 
principal  writings  of  this  class  now  extant  are  the  Letter  of  our 
Saviour  to  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa;  the  Constitutions  and  Creed 
of  the  Apostles;  the  Gloq>el  of  our  Saviour's  Infancy;  Letters  of 
Paul  to  Seneca;  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  etc. 

Mr.  Jones  has  set  down  several  marks  in  his  work,^  by  which 
an  these  writings  may  be  proved  to  constitute  no  part  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  sum  of  the  results  of  his  investigations,  in  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  his  work,  is,  that  all  these  writings 
are  proved,  by  their  contents,  to  be  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the 
canon ;  by  their  s^le,  not  to  be  the  work  of  their  reputed  authors ; 

*  See  Aleuadcr  on  Caium,  part  IL,  aed  7. 

t  Jones*  New  Method,  part  L,  cfaapi  UL,  and  part  IIL 

t  PartlndupaisUiUL 
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nukwtMA  by  frequent  contradictaons,  not  to  be  consistent  with  the  receiyed 
_^^_    Scriptures;  that  not  one  of  them  was  ever  quoted  or  enrolled  aa 
canonical  by  any  competent  number  of  contemporaneous  wit- 
nesses ;  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  expressly  repudiated  as  spa- 
ridus,  or  at  least  as  uninspired,  by  the  early  church. 

14.  What  are  the  aources  from  which  the  true  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  ascertained  f 

1.  Ancient  manuscripts.  The  Jews  have  always  copied  and 
preserved  their  manuscripts  with  superstitious  care,  even  count- 
ing the  words  and  letters.  "In  the  period  between  the  sixth 
and  tenth  centuries  they  had  two  celebrated  academies,  one  at 
Babylon,  in  the  East,  and  the  other  at  Tiberias,  in  the  West, 
where  their  literature  was  cultivated,  and  their  Scriptures  fre- 
quently transcribed.  Hence  arose  two  distinct  recensions  or 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  were  collated  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century/'  and  the  text  thus  prepared  is  the 
masoretic  or  traditional  text,  which  we  now  have  in  our  Hebrew 
Bibks.  The  most  ancient  existing  Hebrew  manuscripts  date 
from  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  majority  range  from  a.d. 
1000  to  A.D.  1457.  The  oldest  extant  printed  Hebrew  Bible 
dates  A.D.  1488.  Dr.  Eennicott  collated,  in  preparation  for  his 
critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  six  hundred  and  thirty 
manuscripts;  and  M.  de  Rossi  collated  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  The  various  readings  presented  by  these  manuscripts  in 
very  few  cases  involve  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  chiefly  relate 
to  diflerences  in  the  vowel  points,  accents,  etc. 

2.  We  may  correct  the  existing  text  by  comparing  it  with — 
(1.)  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  or  the  edition  of  the  Five  Books 
of  Moses  which  the  Samaritans  inherited  from  the  ten  tribes. 
(2.)  The  Targums,  which  are  eleven  books  .in  number,  some  of 
them  dating  from  the  first  century  before  Christ,  and  being 
generally  very  accurate  paraphrases  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in 
the  ancient  Chaldee.  (3.)  With  the  early  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  into  other  languages; — a.  The  Qreek  Septuagint,  made 
B.a  285 ;  6,  The  Peshito,  or  ancient  Syriac  version,  made  about 
A.P.  100;  c,  The  Latin  Vulgate,  made  by  Jerome  a.d.  385.* 

*  Uorne't  Inkrodoction. 
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15.   What  are  iht  aourcea  from  which  the  true  text  of  the  New  chaptil 

VI. 

Tetiament  Scriptures  is  aecertained  f  — 1 

1.  Ancient  manuscripts.  *  The  oldest  and  most  authoritative 
Greek  manuscripts  now  extant:  (1.)  The  Codex  Alexandriuus  of 
tiie  fifth  century  (called  A),  nowJA-the^British  Museum.  (2.)  The 
Codex  Vaticanus  of  the  fourth '"centjiTy  (called  B),  now  in  the 
Vatican  library  at  Rome.  (3.)  The  Codex  Begins  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury (called  C),  now  in  the  Boyal  Library,  Paris.  (4.)  The  Codex 
BezsB  of  the  sixth  century  (called  D),  now  in  the  University 
Library,  Cambridge.  Manuscripts  succeeding  these  in  age,  up 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  abound  all  over  Europe. 
Upwards  of  six  hundred  have  been  diligently  collated  in  prepara- 
tion for  recent  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The  results  of 
the  most  thorough  investigations  are  uniformly  declared,  by  the 
most  competent  scholars,  to  establish  beyond  question  the  integ- 
rity of  the  saered  text. 

2.  The  numerous  and  accurate  quotations  of  the  Scriptures 
preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians.  "  In  not  less 
t)ian  one  hundred  and  eighty  ecclesiastiQal  writers,  whose  works 
are  still  extant,  are  quotations  from  the  New  Testament  intro- 
duced; and  so  numerous  are  they,  that  from  the  works  of  those 
that  flourished  before  the  seventh  century  the  whole  text  of  the 
New  Testament  might  have  been  recovered  if  the  originals  had 
pcriahed.'' 

3.  Early  translations  into  other  languages :  (1.)  The  Peshito, 
or  ancient  Syriac  version,  about  a.d.  100.  (2.)  The  Latin  Vulgate 
of  Jerome^  a.ix  385.  (3.)  The  Coptic  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
others  of  less  critical  valua* 

*  Uonie't  IntrodacttoD,  and  Angni*  Bible  Hand-Book. 
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THE  ATTRIFCrTES  OF  GOD. 

mxvm  Ab  the  result  of  the  argument  for  the  being  of  docl  presented  in 
the  first  chapter,  we  found  (chapter  L,  question  30)  that  even  the 
light  of  nature  surely  discovers  that  there  is  a  Gkxl,  and  that  he 
is  a  personal  spirit^  infinite,  eternal,  self-existent)  the  first  cause 
of  all  things,  infinitely  intelligent^  powerful,  firee  of  will,  righteous, 
and  benevolent  It  remains  for  us  in  the  present  chapter  to 
attempt  to  collect  and  present  that  additional  and  clearer  know- 
ledge of  the  divine  nature  which  the  Scriptures  make  known  to 
us  by  means  of  his  nanus  and  his  attributes. 


Names  uf 


1.  State  tlie  etymology  and  meaning  of  the  several  name$ 
appropriated  to  God  in  the  Scriptures, 

1.  Jehovah,  from  the  Hebrew  verb  nin,  to  be.  It  expresses 
self-existence  and  unchangeableness.  It  is  the  incommunicable 
name  of  God,  which  the  Jews  superstitiously  refused  to  pro- 
nounce, always  substituting  in  their  reading  the  word  Adonai, 
Lord.  Hence  it  is  represented  in  our  English  version  by  the 
word  Lord,  printed  in  capital  letters. 

Jah,  probably  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  Jehovah,  is  used 
principally  in  the  Psalms,  Ps.  IxviiL  4.  It  constitutes  the  con- 
cluding syllable  of  halleligah,  praise  Jehovah. 

God  gave  to  Moses  his  peculiar  name,  I  am  that  I  am, 
(Ex.  ill  14,)  from  the  same  root^  and  bearing  the  same  funda- 
mental significance  as  Jehovah. 

2.  El,  mighty  potper,  translated  God^  and  applied  alike  to  the 
true  God  and  to  false  gods,  Isa.  xliv.  10. 

3.  Elohim  and  Eloah,  the  same  name  in  its  singular  and 
plural  forms ;  derived  from ;  nW,  to  fear,  revennce.  "  In  its  singu- 
lar form  it  is  used  only  in  the  latter  books  and  in  po^tiy."  In  the 
plural  form  it  is  sometimes  used  with  a  plural  sense,  for  gods ;  but 
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more  commonly,  as  a  pluralts  excellentuje,  for  Gkxi     It  is  applied  OBAmm 
to  fidse  godSi  but  preeminently  to  JehoTah,  as  the  great  object  of     ^"'^ 
adoration. 

4.  Adonai,  the  Lord,  a  plundU  excdUntice,  applied  ezclosiyely 
to  God,  expressing  possession  and  sovereign  dominion ;  equivalent 
to  Kvpco^  Lordy  so  freqnently  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testa- 
ments 

5.  Saddai,  Almighty,  a  pluralts  exceUentias.  Sometimes  it 
itands  by  itself,  Job  v.  17;  and  sometimes  combined  with  a  pre- 
eeding  £1,  Gen.  xviL  1. 

6.  EltOk,  Mo9t  High,  a  verbal  adjective  from  Hv^,  to  go  up, 
atoend,  Fs.  ix.  3,  xzL  8. 

7.  The  term  Tzkbaoth,  o/  hosts,  is  frequently  used  as  an  epi- 
thet qualifying  one  of  the  above-mentioned  names  of  Gkxi  Thus, 
Jdkopoh  of  hosts,  God  of  hosts,  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts',  Amos  iv.  13 ; 
PSw  xnv.  10.  Some  have  thought  this  equivalent  to  God  of 
hattles ;  the  true  force  of  the  epithet,  however,  is,  ''  Sovereign  of 
the  stars,  material  hosts  of  heaven,  and  of  the  angels  their  inhabit- 
ants."* 

8.  Many  other  epithets  are  applied  to  God  metaphorically,  to 
set  forth  tJie  relation  he  sustains  to  us,  and  the  offices  he  fulfils ; 
— €L^.,  King,  Lawgiver,  Judge,  Isa.  zxziii  22 ;  Ps.  xziv.  8,  L  6 ; 
Bode,  Fortress,  Tower,  Deliverer,  2  Sam.  xxiL  2,  3 ;  Ps.  bdl  2 ; 
Shepherd,  Husbandman,  Ps.  xxiiL  1 ;  John  xv.  1 ;  Father,  Matt 
vL  9 ;  John  xx.  17,  eta 


2.  What  are  the  divine  attributes  f  pitine  «*^ 

As  God  is  infinite  in  his  being,  and  in  all  the  affections  and  ^^^ 
modes  thereof,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  any  creature  to  con- 
ceive of  him  as  he  is  in  Himself,  or  as  he  apprehends  his  own 
infinite  being  in  his  infinite  knowledge.  Yet  he  has  mercifully 
condescended  to  reveal  himself  to  us  under  the  form  of  certain 
finite  conceptions,  which  are  possible  to  us  only  after  the  analogy 
of  <mr  own  spiritual  constitution,  and  because  of  the  revealed  fact 
that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  They  are  imperfect, 
because  finite  conceptions;  they  are  true,  because  revealed  by  God 
to  man  created  in  his  own  imaga     The  word  attribute 

*  Di;  J.  A.  Altmidir,  Oora.  on  Pn  zziT.  10;  and  OMenlnt*  Hab.  Lex. 
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09A9TUL  signifies  that  which  in  human  thought,  on  the  authority  of  divine 

7""     revelationy  is  to  be  truly  attributed  to  or  predicated  of  Qod, 

They  are  not,  however,  to  be  conceived  of  as  properties  distinct 

from  his  essence,  but  as  modes  of  conceiving  of  his  essence.     His 

•     knowledge  is  his  essence  knowing  as  his  love  is  his  essemce 

loving. 

Concerning  the  nature  and  operations  of  Qod,  we  can  know 
only  what  he  has  vouchsafed  to  reveal  to  us;  and  with  every  con- 
ception, either  of  his  being  or  his  acts,  there  must  always  attend 
an  element  of  incomprehensibility,  which  is  inseparable  from 
infinitude.  His  knowledge  and  power  are  as  truly  beyond  all 
understanding  as  his  eternity  or  immensity.  Job  zL  7-9,  xxvL  14; 
Ps.  cxTTJT.  5,  6 ;  l8&  zL  28.  The  moral  elements  of  his  glori- 
ous nature  are  the  norm  or  original  law  of  our  moral  faculties; 
thus  we  are  made  capable  of  comprehending  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  justice  upon  which  he  acts.  Yet  his  action 
upon  those  principles  is  often  a  trial  of  our  futh,  and  an  occasion 
of  our  adoring  wonder.  Bom.  xi.  33-36 ;  Isa.  Iv.  8,  9. 

3.  How  are  we  to  understand  those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
attribute  to  God  bodily  parts  and  the  infirmities  of  hurnan  potion  f 

The  passages  referred  to  are  such  as  speak  of  the  face  of  Gk>d» 
Ex.  xxxiii.  11,  20;  his  eyes,  2  Chron.  xvL  9 ;  his  nostrils,  2  Sam. 
xxiL  9,  16;  his  arms  and  feet,  Isa.  liL  10,  and  Ps.  xviiL  9;  and 
such  as  speak  of  Ins  repenting  and  grieving,  Gren.  vL  6,  7 ;  Jer, 
XV.  6;  Ps.  xcv.  10;  of  his  being  jealous,  Deut.  xxix.  20,  etc. 
These  are  to  be  imderstood  only  as  metaphors.  They  represent 
the  truth  with  respect  to  God  only  analogically,  and  as  seen  &om 
our  point  of  view. 

When  he  is  said  to  repent,  or  to  be  grieved,  or  to  be  jealous,  it  is 
only  meant  that  he  acts  towards  us  as  a  man  would  when  agitated 
by  such  passions.  These  metaphors  occur  principally  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  highly  rhetorical  passages  of  the  poetical  and 
prophetical  books. 

4.  How  niay  the  divine  attributes  he  classified  f 

From  the  vastness  of  the  subject  and  the  incommensurateness 
of  our  faculties,  it  is  evident  that  no  classification  of  the  divine 
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ittribntes  we  can  form  can  be  anything  more  than  approxiniately  0HAm» 
accniate  and  complete.     The  most  common  classifications  rest     ^"' 
upon  the  following  principles : — 

1.  The  attributes  of  Gkxi  distinguished  as  communicable  and 
iocommimicable.  The  communicable  are  those  to  which  the 
attnbntes  of  the  human  spirit  bear  the  nearest  analogy;  e.g.y  his 
power,  knowledge,  will,  goodness,  and  righteousness.  The  incom- 
municable are  those  to  which  there  is  in  the  creature  nothing 
analogous;  as  eternity,  immensity,  etc.  This  distinction,  however, 
must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  God  is  infinite  in  his  relation  to  space 
and  timey — ^we  are  finite  in  our  relation  to  both;  but  he  is  no  less 
infinite  as  to  his  power,  knowledge,  will,  goodness,  and  righteous- 
ness, in  all  their  modes,  and  we  are  finite  in  all  these  respects.  All 
God's  attributes  known  to  us,  or  conceivable  by  us,  are  communi- 
cable^ inasmuch  as  they  have  their  analogy  in  us ;  but  they  are 
all  alike  incommunicable,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  infinite. 

2.  The  attributes  of  God  distinguished  as  natural  and  moral 
The  natural  are  all  those  which  pertain  to  his  existence  as  an 
infinite,  rational  spirit;  e.g.,  eternity,  immensity,  intelligence,  will, 
power.  The  moral  are  those  additional  attributes  which  belong 
to  liim  as  an  infinite,  righteous  spirit;  e.^.,  justice,  mercy,  trutL 

I  would  diffidently  propose  the  following  four-fold  classifica- 
tion : — 

1.  Those  attributes  which  equally  qualify  all  the  rest :  in- 
Jinitude,  that  which  has  no  bounds ;  absolutenessy  that  which  is 
detennined,  either  in  its  being  or  modes  of  being  or  action,  by 
nothing  whatsoever  without  itself     This  includes  immutability. 

2.  Natural  attributes :  God  is  an  infinite  spirit^  self-exUtrnt^ 
tUmaLy  immense^  dmpUy  free  of  toUly  intelligent,  powerful, 

3.  Moral  attributes :  God  is  a  spirit  infinitely  righteous,  good, 
true^  vaAfaUhful. 

4.  The  consummate  glory  of  all  the  divine  perfections  in 
union :  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

THE  UNITY  OF  OOD. 

5.  In  what  9en9e  is  God  one  t 

r    1.  There  in  cmly  one  God,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
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eRAYCBft      2.  Notwitlistandiog  the  three-fold  personal  distinction  in  the 
J^     unity  of  the  Qodhead,  yet  these  three  are  one  in  substance,  and 
constitute  one  indivisible  GkxL 

6.  How  may  the  propotUum,  that  Ood  is  one  and  indiviMU,  he 
proved? 

1.  There  appears  to  be  a  necessity  in  reason  for  conceiving  of 
God  as  one.  That  which  is  absolute  and  infinite  cannot  but  be 
one  and  indivisible  in  essence.  If  Qod  is  not  one,  then  it  will 
necessarily  follow  that  there  are  more  gods  than  one. 

2.  The  uniform  representation  of  Scri|>ture,  John  x.  30. 

7.  Prove  from  Scripture  thai  the  proposition^  there  is  hut  ons 
Oody  is  true, 

Deut  vi  4;  1  Kings  viii  60;  Isa.  xlir.  6;  Mark  ziL  29,  32; 
1  Cor.  viil  4 ;  Eph.  iv.  6. 

8.  WTiat  is  the  argument  from  the  harmony  of  creation  in  favour 
of  the  divine  unity? 

The  whole  creation,  between  the  outermost  range  of  telescopic 
and  of  microscopic  observation,  is  manifestly  one  indivisible 
system.  But  we  have  already  (chapter  i.)  proved  the  ejdstence  of 
God  from  the  phenomena  of  the  universe;  and  we  now  argue, 
upon  the  same  principle,  that  if  an  effect  proves  the  prior  opera- 
tion of  a  cause,  and  if  traces  of  design  prove  a  designer,  then 
singleness  of  plan  and  operation  in  that  design  and  its  execution 
proves  that  the  designer  is  one. 

9.  What  is  tJie  arguTnent  upon  this  point  from  necessary  existenoef 
The  existence  of  God  is  said  to  be  necessaiy,  because  it  has  its 

cause  from  eternity  in  itself.  It  is  the  same  in  all  duration  and 
in  all  space  alika  It  is  absurd  to  conceive  of  God's  not  existing 
at  any  time,  or  in  any  portion  of  space,  while  all  other  existence 
whatsoever,  depending  upon  his  mere  will,  is  contingent  But  the 
necessity  which  is  uniform  in  all  times,  and  in  every  portion  of 
space,  is  evidently  only  one  and  indivisible,  and  can  be  the  ground 
of  the  existence  only  of  one  Gkxi 

This  argument  is  logical,  and  has  been  prized  highly  by  many 
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theologians.    It  appears,  however,  to  involve  the  obapt«i 
enor  of  piesoming  human  logic  to  be  the  measure  of  existence. 

10.  What  is  the  argument  from  infinite  perfection,  in  proof  that 
there  can  he  hut  one  God? 

God  is  infinite  in  his  being  and  in  all  of  his  perfections.  But 
the  infinite,  by  including  all,  excludes  all  others.  If  there  were 
two  infinite  beings,  each  would  necessarily  include  the  other,  and 
be  included  by  it,  and  thus  they  would  be  the  same,  one  and  iden- 
tical It  is  certain  that  the  idea  of  the  coexistence  of  two  infinitely 
perfect  beings  is  as  repugnant  to  human  reason  as  to  Scripture. 

1 1.  What  is  polytheism  f  and  what  dualism  f 
Polytheism,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word  indicates,  is  a  general 

term  designating  every  system  of  religion  which  teaches  the  exist- 
ence of  a  pluralify  of  gods. 

Dualism  is  the  designation  of  that  system  which  recognises 
two  original  and  independent  principles  in  the  universe,  the  one 
good  and  the  other  evil  At  present  these  principles  are  in  a  re- 
lation of  ceaseless  antagonism,  the  good  ever  struggling  to  oppose 
the  evil,  and  to  deliver  its  province  from  its  baneful  intrusion. 

12.  What  is  meant  hy  the  phrase  simplicity,  when  applied  to 
Godt 

The  term  simplidfy  is  used,  first,  in  opposition  to  material 
composition,  whether  mechanical,  organic,  or  chemical;  second, 
in  a  metaphysical  sense,  in  negation  of  the  relation  of  substance 
and  property,  essence  and  moda  In  the  first  sense  of  the  word 
human  souls  are  simple,  because  they  are  not  composed  of 
dements^  parts,  or  organs.  In  the  second  sense  of  the  word  our 
souls  are  complex,  since  there  is  in  them  a  distinction  between 
their  essence  and  their  properties,  and  their  successive  modes  or 
states  of  existence.  As,  however,  God  is  infinite,  eternal,  self- 
existent  from  eternity,  necessarily  the  same  without  succession, 
theologians  have  maintained  that  in  him  essence,  and  property, 
and  mode  are  one.  He  always  is  what  he  is,  and  he  is  what  he 
is  essentially,  and  by  the  same  necessity  that  he  exists.  What- 
ever is  in  God,  whether  thought^  emotion,  volition,  or  act^  is  God 
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dtAPTiR- . '  Althotigh  tliis  distinction  has  the  sanction  of  the  highest  names, 
^"'     it  appears  to  involve  at  least  a  questionable  application  of  human 
reason  to  subjects  so  far  transcending  the  analogy  of  human  con- 
sciousness. 

13.  WTuU  M  affirmed  when  U  m  said  that  God  is  a  spirit  f 

We  know  nothing  of  substance  except  as  it  is  manifested  by  its 
properties.  Matter  is  that  substance  whose  properties  manifest 
themselves  directly  to  our  bodily  senses.  Spirit  is  that  substance 
whose  properties  manifest  themselves  to  us  direcUff  in  selfscon- 
sciousness,  and  only  inferentially  by  words  and  other  signs  or 
modes  of  expression  through  our  senses. 

When  we  say  God  is  a  spirit,  we  mean, — 

1.  Negatively,  that  he  does  not  possess  bodily  parts  or  passions ; 
that  he  is  composed  of  no  material  elements;  that  he  is  not 
subject  to  any  of  the  limiting  conditions  of  material  existence ; 
and  consequently,  that  he  is  not  to  be  apprehended  as  the  object 
of  any  of  our  bodily  senses. 

2.  Positively,  that  he  is  a  rational  being,  who  distinguishes 
with  infinite  precision  between  the  true  and  the  false ;  that  he  is 
a  moral  being,  who  distinguishes  between  the  right  and  the  wrong; 
that  he  is  a  free  agent,  whose  action  is  self-determined  by  his  own 
will ;  and,  in  fine,  that  all  the  essential  properties  of  our  spirits 
may  truly  be  predicated  of  him  in  an  infinite  degree,  John  iv.  24. 
(Chapter  i.,  questions  23,  24,  27,  30.) 

god's  relation  to  space. 

14.  WhcU  is  meant  by  the  immensity  of  God? 

The  immensity  of  Qod  is  the  phrase  used  to  express  the  fact 
that  Qod  is  infinite  in  his  relation  to  space ;  «.«.,  that  the  entire 
indivisible  essence  of  Qod  is  at  every  moment  of  time  contempo- 
raneously present  to  every  point  of  infinite  space. 

This  is  not  in  virtue  of  the  infinite  multiplication  of  his  spirit, 
since  he  is  eternally  one  and  individual ;  nor  does  it  result  from 
the  infinite  dififusion  of  his  essence  through  infinite  space,  as  air 
is  diffused  o«e»  the  surfeu^  of  the  earth,  since,  being  a  spirit,  he 
is  not  composed  of  parts,  nor  is  he  capable  of  extension,  but  the 
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whole  Gk)dhe&d  in  the  one  indivisible  essence  is  equally  present,  obaptbr 
in  every  moment  of  eternal  duration  to  the  whole  of  infinite     ^"' 
space,  and  to  every  part  of  it. 

15.  How  does  immensity  differ  frvm  omnipresence? 
Immensity  characterizes  the  relation  of  Gk)d  to  space  viewed 

abstractly  in  itsel£  Omnipresence  characterizes  the  relation  of 
God  to  his  creatures  as  they  severally  occupy  their  several  positions 
in  space.  The  divine  essence  is  immense  in  its  own  being, 
abflolntely;  it  is  omnipresent  relatively  to  all  his  creatures. 

16.  What  are  the  different  modes  oftli/e  divine  preseneey  and  how 
may  it  he  proved  that  he  is  tnerywhere  present  as  to  his  essence  f 

God  may  be  conceived  of  as  present  in  any  place,  or  with  any 
creature,  in  several  modes; — first,  as  to  his  essence;  second,  as  to 
hb  knowledge;  third,  as  manifesting  that  presence  to  any  intelli- 
gent creature;  fourth,  as  exercising  his  power  in  any  way  in  or 
upon  the  creature.  As  to  essence  and  knowledge,  his  presence  is 
the  same  everywhere  and  always.  As  to  his  self-manifestation 
and  the  exercise  of  his  power,  his  presence  differs  endlessly  in 
different  cases  in  degree  and  moda  Thus  God  is  present  to  the 
cbmch  as  he  is  not  to  the  world.  Thus  he  is  present  in  hell  in 
the  manifestation  and  execution  of  righteous  wrath,  while  he  is 
present  in  heaven  in  the  manifestation  and  communication  of 
gracious  love  and  glory. 

That  God  is  ever3rwhere  present  as  to  his  essence  is  proved, 
firsty  from  Scripture,  1  Kings  viii.  27;  Ps.  cxxxix.  7-10;  Isa. 
IxvL  1;  Acts  xviL  27,  28;  second,  from  reason:  (1.)  It  follows 
necessarily  from  his  infinitude;  (2.)  From  the  fact  that  his 
knowledge  is  his  essence  knowing,  and  his  actions  are  his  essence 
acting;  yet  his  knowledge  and  his  power  reach  to  all  things. 

17.  State  the  different  relations  that  bodies^  created  spirits,  and 
God,  sustain  to  space, 

Turrettin  says :  ^  Bodies  are  conceived  of  as  existing  in  space 
circumseriptively,  because,  occupying  a  certain  portion  of  space, 
they  are  bounded  by  space  upon  every  side.  Created  spirits  do 
not  occupy  any  portion  of  space,  nor  are  they  embraced  by  any; 
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I*  tiuy  axe,  however,  in  space  d^niUly,  u  here  and  o»t  then. 
Qod,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  space  rephtivefy,  becauM  in  a  tnoa- 
cendent  manner  hia  essence  fills  all  spsice.  He  is  included  in  no 
space ;  he  is  excluded  bom  none.  Wholly  present  to  ead  foiat, 
he  comprehends  all  space  at  once. 

TBB  BBUTIOK  OF  GOD  TO  TIHI. 

18.  What  M  ttemilyt 

Eternity  is  infinite  duration;  duration  discharged  from  all 
limits,  without  beginning,  without  succession,  and  without  end. 
The  schoolmen  phrase  it  pwnctvm  itani,  an  ever-abiding  presmt 

We,  however,  can  positively  conceive  of  etemi^  only  as  dura- 
tion indefinitely  extended  from  the  present  moment  in  two 
directions — as  to  the  past,  and  as  to  the  future.  These  are  im- 
properly expressed  as  eternity  a  parte  ante,  or  past;  and  eterai^ 
a  parte  pod,  or  futura  The  eternity  of  God,  however,  is  one  and 
indiviuble. 

19.  What  it  timet 

Time  is  limited  duration,  measnred  by  snocession,  either  of 
thought  or  motion.  It  is  distingoished,  in -reference  to  our  per- 
ceptions, into  past,  present,  and  Aiture. 

20.  What  relation  don  time  hear  to  eternity  t 

Eternity,  the  unchanging  present,  without  be^nning  or  end, 
comprehends  all  time,  and  coexiste  as  an  undivided  moment,  with 
all  the  successions  of  time  as  they  appear  and  pass  in  their  order. 

Thought  is  possible  to  us,  however,  only  under  the  limitations 
of  time  and  space.  We  can  conceive  of  Qod  only  under  the  finite 
fashion  of  first  purposing  and  then  acting,  of  first  promising  or 
threatening  and  then  fulfilling  his  word,  etc  He  that  inhabiteth 
etenii^  infinitely  tnmscenda  our  understanding,  Isa.  Ivil  16. 

21.  When  we  lay  that  Qod  u  eUnud,  rnhai  do  we  affirtK  and 
what  do  tee  dtnyt 

We  affirm,  first,  that  as  to  his  existence,  he  never  had  any 
beginning,  and  never  tHI  have  any  end;  second,  that  as  to  the 
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mode  of  his  ezutence,  his  thoughts,  emotions,  purposes,  and  acts,  cbaitw 
are  without  succession,  one  and  inseparable,  the  same  for  ever ;     ^^ 
third,  that  he  is  immutable. 

We  deny,  first,  that  he  ever  had  a  beginning,  or  ever  will  have  an 
end ;  second,  that  his  states  or  modes  of  being  occur  in  succession ; 
third,  that  his  essence,  attributes,  or  purposes,  will  ever  change. 

22.  In  what  ietue  are  the  acts  of  God  spoken  of  as  past,  present, 
and  future  f 

The  acts  of  Qod  are  never  past,  present,  or  future  as  respects 
Qod  liitnuftlf^  but  only  in  respect  to  the  objects  and  effects  of  his  acts 
in  the  creatura  The  efficient  purpose,  comprehending  the  precise 
object^  time,  and  circumstance,  was  present  to  him  always  and  change^ 
kssly ;  the  event,  however,  taking  place  in  the  creature,  occurs  in 
time,  and  is  thus  past,  present,  or  future  to  our  observation. 

23.  In  what  sense  are  events  past  or  future  as  regards  Godf 
As  God*s  knowledge  is  infinite,  every  event  must,  first,  be  ever 

equaUy  present  to  his  knowledge  from  eternity  to  eternity;  second, 
these  events  must  be  known  to  him  as  they  aotui^ly  occur  in 
themselves;  e.g.,  in  their  true  nature,  relations,  and  successions. 
This  distinction,  therefore,  holds  true  : — God's  knowledge  of  all 
events  is  without  beginning,  end,  or  succession;  but  he  knows 
them  as  in  themselves  occurring  in  the  successions  of  time,  past, 
present,  or  future,  relatively  to  one  another. 

THE  IMMUTABILITY  OF  GOD. 

24.  What  is  meant  by  the  immxUahilUy  of  God  ? 

By  his  immutability  we  mean  that  it  follows,  from  the  infinite 
perfection  of  God,  that  he  cannot  be  changed  by  anything  from 
without  himself  and  that  he  will  not  change  from  any  principle 
within  himself, — that  as  to  his  essence,  his  will,  and  his  states  of 
existence,  he  is  the  same  from  eternity  to  eternity.  Thus  he  is 
absolutdy  immutable  in  himself.  He  is  also  immutable  relatively 
to  the  creature,  inasmuch  as  his  knowledge,  purpose,  and  truth,  as 
these  are  conceived  by  us  and  are  revealed  to  us,  ci^u  k|^ow  neither 
variiibleDees  nor  shadow  of  turning,  James  L  17. 
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a      25.  Prottfrom  Scripture  and  reaion  that  God  it  immMtabla. 

1.  Scriptiure:  MaL  iii.  6;  Pb.  xxziii.  11;  bo.  dvi  10;  Jmin 
LIT. 

2.  Beaaon  :  (1.)  Qod  is  Bolf-existent  An  he  u  canwd  bjrnoiie, 
but  causes  all,  so  be  can  be  changed  Yty  none,  but  chamgea  >1L 
(2.)  He  is  the  absolute  hsing.  Neither  his  existence,  nor  the 
manner  of  it,  nor  his  will,  is  determined  1^  anf  necessary  rela- 
tion which  tiiey  snstein  to  anything  exterior  to  himself  Aa  ha 
preceded  aU  and  cftiued  all,  so  his  sovereign  will  freely  deteimined, 
the  relations  which  all  things  are  pennitted  to  sustain  to  >"'wi, 
(3.)  He  is  infinite  in  duration,  and  thcrefbie  he  cannot  know  buC' 
cession  or  change,  (i.)  He  is  infinite  in  all  perfection,  knowledge, 
wisdom,  righteousness,  benevolence,  will,  power,  and  therefore 
cannot  change ;  for  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  infinite  nor  taken 
from  it  Any  change  wotild  make  him  eitiier  less  than  infinite 
before,  or  less  than  infinite  afterwards. 

26.  How  can  the  creation  of  the  vxirld  and  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  be  reconciled  teith  the  immulabUitff  of  God  t 

1.  Aa  to  the  creation :  The  efficacious  purpose,  the  will  and  power 
to  create  the  world,  dwelleth  in  Qod  from  eternity  without  change ; 
but  this  very  efficacious  purpose  itself  provided  that  the  effect 
should  take  place  in  ito  proper  time  and  order.  Thia  efiect  took 
place  from  Qod ;  but  of  course  involved  no  shadow  of  change  in 
God,  as  nothing  was  either  taken  from  him  or  added  to  him. 

2.  As  to  the  incarnation :  The  divine  Son  assumed  a  created 
human  nature  into  personal  union  with  himself.  His  nncreated 
essence  of  course  was  not  changed.  His  eternal  person  was  not 
changed  in  itself,  but  only  brought  into  a  new  relation.  The 
change  effected  by  that  stupendous  event  occurred  only  in  the 
created  nature  of  the  man  Christ  Jesua 

THE  UIFIMTE  INTELUOBNCB  OV  GOD. 

27.  ITotB  doet  Godt  mode  ofhnowing  differ  from  ourtf 

God's  knowledge  is, — 1.  His  essence  knowing;  2.  It  is  one  eternal, 
all-comprehensive,  indivisible  act 

(1.)  It  is  not  diacHriive, — i.e.,  proceeding  lo^cally  from  the  known 
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to  the  unknown;  bat  intwUive, — i.e,,  discerning  all  things  directly  oeavtm^ 
in  its  own  light  ^ 

(2.)  It  is  indq>enderU;  f.ft,  it  does  in  no  way  depend  upon 
his  creatures  or  their  actions,  but  solely  upon  his  own  infinite 
intnitioii  of  all  things  potsiUe  in  the  light  of  his  own  reason, 
and  of  all  things  a^ual  Kad/iUure  in  the  light  of  his  own  eternal 
poxpoee. 

(3.)  It  is  Mai  and  nmultaneom,  not  successive.  It  is  one  single, 
indiTisible  act  of  intuition,  beholding  aU  things  in  themselves, 
their  relations  and  successions,  as  ever  present. 

(4.)  It  is  perfect  and  esserUialy  not  relative;  i.e.,  he  knows  all 
things  directly  in  their  hidden  essences,  while  we  know  them  only 
by  their  properties,  as  they  stand  related  to  our  senses. 

28.  How  may  the  objects  of  divine  knowledge  he  dassified  f 

1.  CRkI  himself  in  his  own  infinite  being.  It  is  evident  that 
this,  transcending  the  sum  of  all  other  objects,  is  the  only  adequate 
object  of  a  knowledge  really  infinite. 

2.  All  possible  objects,  as  such,  whether  they  are  or  ever  have 
been,  or  ever  will  be  or  not)  seen  in  the  light  of  his  own  infinite 


3.  All  things  which  have  been,  are,  or  will  be,  he  comprehends 
in  one  eternal,  simultaneous  act  of  knowledge,  as  ever  present 
actoaHiies  to  him,  and  as  known  to  be  such  in  the  light  of  Ms  own 
sovereign  and  eternal  purpose. 

29.  What  is  the  technical  designation  of  the  knowledge  of  things 
possible,  and  what  is  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge  f 

Its  technical  designation  is  scientia  simplids  intelligenticPy — 
"knowledge  of  simple  intelligence;''  so  called  because  it  is  con- 
ceived by  us  as  an  act  simply  of  the  divine  intellect,  without  any 
concurrent  act  of  the  divine  will  For  the  same  reason  it  has 
been  styled  scientia  necessaria, — '^  necessary  knowledge ;"  i.e,,  not 
voluntary,  or  determined  by  wiU.  The  foundation  of  that  know- 
ledge is  God's  essential  and  infinitely  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
own  omnipotence. 

30.  What  is  the  techniccU  designation  of  the  knowledge  of  things 
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oTAVTBE  (tctual,  whether  pasiy  present,  orjuture;  and  what  U  the  foundaUon'' 
^"'  .    of  that  knowledge  ? 

It  is  called  ecientia  vidoniB, — ^'knowledge  of  vision;"   and 

xientia  liberay — "  firee  knowledge ; "  because  his  intellect  is  in  this 

case  conceived  of  as  being  determined  by  a  concorrent  act  of  his  vnU. 

The  fonndation  of  this  knowledge  is  Gk)d's  infinite  knowledge 

of  his  own  all-comprehensive  and  unchangeable  and  eternal  purpose. 

31.  Prove  that  the  knowledge  of  God  extends  tofiUwre  contingeni 
events. 

The  contingency  of  events  in  our  view  of  them  has  a  two-fold 
ground :  first,  their  immediate  causes  may  be  by  us  indeterminate, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  dice ;  second,  their  immediate  cause  may  be 
the  volition  of  a  free  agent.  The  first  class  are  in  no  sense  con- 
tingent in  Qod's  view.  The  second  class  are  foreknown  by  him 
as  contingent  in  their  cause,  but  as  none  the  less  certain  in  their 
event 

That  he  does  foreknow  all  such  is  certain. 

1.  Scripture  affirms  it,  1  Sam.  xxiiL  11,  12;  Acts  iL  23,  xv. 
18;  Isa.  xlvi  9,  10. 

2.  He  has  often  predicted  contingent  events  future  at  the  time 
of  the  prophecy,  which  the  event  has  fulfilled,  Mark  xiv.  30. 

3.  God  is  infinite  in  all  his  perfections,  his  knowledge,  there- 
fore, must  (1.)  be  perfect,  and  comprehend  all  things  future  as 
well  as  past,  (2.)  independent  of  the  creature.  He  knows  all 
things  in  themselves  by  his  own  light,  and  cannot  depend  upon 
the  will  of  the  creature  to  make  his  knowledge  either  more  certain 
or  more  complete. 

32.  How  can  the  foreknotoledge  of  God  he  reconciled  wUh  tlte 
freedom  of  moral  agents  in  their  acts? 

The  difficulty  here  presented  is  of  this  nature :  Gkxi's  fore- 
knowledge is  certain;  the  event,  therefore,  must  be  certainly 
future ;  but  if  certainly  future,  how  can  the  agent  be  free  in  en- 
acting it? 

In  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  some  theologians,  on  the  one 
hand,  have  denied  the  reality  of  mans  moral  freedom;  while 
others,  on  the  other  hand,  have  maintained  that,  Gk)d's  knowledge 
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being  free,  he  yolnntarily  abstains  from  knowing  what  bis  creatures  obaptbi 
endowed  with  free  agency  will  do.  2!L 

We  remark, — 

1.  God's  certain  foreknowledge  of  all  future  events,  and  man's 
free  agency,  are  both  certain  facts,  impregnably  established  by 
independent  evidence  We  must  belieTe  both,  whether  we  can 
reconcile  them  or  not. 

2.  Although  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  liberty,  moral  cer- 
tainty is  not^  as  is  abundantly  shown  in  chapter  xviiL,  question  12. 

33.  WTuU  is  Kventia  media  f 

This  is  the  technical  designation  of  God's  knowledge  of  future 
contingent  events,  presumed,  by  the  authors  of  this  distinction,  to 
depend,  not  upon  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  making  the  event 
certain,  but  upon  the  free  act  of  the  creature  as  foreseen  by  a 
special  intuition.  It  is  called  Kventia  media,  *^  middle  knowledge," 
because  it  is  supposed  to  occupy  a  middle  ground  between  the 
knowledge  of  simple  intelligence  and  the  knowledge  of  vision.  It 
differs  from  the  former,  since  its  object  is  not  all  possible  things, 
but  a  special  class  of  things  actually  future.  It  differs  from  the 
latter,  since  its  ground  is  not  the  eternal  purpose  of  Gk>d,  but  the 
free  action  of  the  creature  as  simply  foreseen. 

34.  J^y  tffhom  was  this  distinction  introdttced,  and  for  tohcU 
purposed 

By  the  Jesuit  doctors,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  how  God 
mi^t  certainly  foreknow  what  his  free  creatures  would  do  in  the 
absence  of  any  sovereign  foreordination  on  his  part  determining 
their  action ; — thus  making  his  foreordination  of  men  to  happiness 
or  misery  to  depend  upon  his  foreknowledge  of  their  fidth  and 
obedience,  and  denying  that  his  foreknowledge  depends  upon  his 
sovereign  foreordination. 

35.  WTuU  are  the  arguments  against  the  validity  of  this  dis- 
tinction f 

1.  The  aigoments  upon  which  it  is  based  are  untenable.  Its 
advocates  plead, — (1.)  Scripture,  1  Sam.  xziii  9-12;  Matt  zi  22, 
23.     (2.)  That  this  distinction  is  obviously  necessary  in  order  to 
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B  render  the  mode  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  conaistont  with  man's 
free  agency. 

To  the  Srst  argument  we  answer,  that  the  events  mentioned  in 
the  above-cited  passages  of  Scripture  were  luttftttare.  They  tam^j 
teach  that  God,  knowing  all  causes,  free  and  neceasaij,  knows  how 
they  would  act  under  any  proposed  conditioii.  Even  we  knov 
that  if  we  add  fire  to  powder  an  explosion  would  enaoe.  This 
comee  under  the  first  class  we  cited  above  (question  29),  or  the 
knowledge  of  all  possible  things.  To  the  second  argument  we 
answer,  that  the  certain  foreknowledge  of  God  involves  the  eerfainty 
of  the  iiitnre  free  act  of  his  creature  as  much  as  his  foreordination 
dora;  and  that  die  sovereign  foreordination  of  God,  with  respect 
to  the  free  acta  of  men,  only  makes  them  eertaittly  future,  and 
does  not  in  the  least  provide  for  causing  those  acta  in  any  other 
way  than  by  the  free  will  of  the  creature  himself  acting  freely. 

5.  This  middle  knowledge  is  unnecessary,  because  all  possible 
objects  of  knowledge,  all  pombU  thingi,  and  all  tkin^i  aetually  to 
be,  have  already  been  embraced  under  the  two  classes  already 
cit«d  (questions  29,  30). 

3.  If  God  certunly  foreknows  any  future  event,. then  it  must  be 
certainly  future ;  and  he  must  have  foreknown  it  to  be  certainly 
^ture,  either  because  it  was  antecedently  certain,  or  because  his 
foreknowing  it  made  it  certain.  If  his  foreknowing  it  made  it 
certain,  then  his  foreknowledge  involves  foreordination.  If  it  was 
antecedently  cert^n,  then  we  ask  what  could  have  made  it  certain 
except  what  we  affirm,  the  decree  of  God,  either  to  cause  it  him- 
self immediately,  or  to  cause  it  through  some  necessary  second 
cause,  or  that  some  free  agent  should  cause  it  freely  1  We  can 
only  choose  between  the  foreordination  of  God  and  a  blind  fate^ 

4.  This  view  makes  the  knowledge  of  God  to  depend  upon  the 
acts  of  bis  creatures,  without  himself  This  ia  both  absurd  and 
impious,  if  God  ia  infinite,  eternal,  and  absolute. 

6.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  God  does  foreordun  aa  well  as  fore- 
know the  free  acta  of  men,  Isa.  x.  6-1 6 ;  Acts  ii.  23,  iv.  27,  28. 

36.  How  doa  mtdom  di^r  from  knowledge,  and  wherein  doe* 
the  witdoM  of  Qod  ooHtUtf 

Knowledge  is  a  simile  act  cf  the  understanding,  iqiprehendiug 
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that  a  thing  %$,  and  comprehending  its  nature  and  relations,  or  cbaptkh 
>iour  it  ia.  ^•"- 

Wiadom  presupposes  knowledge,  and  is  the  practical  use  which 
the  understanding,  determined  hy  the  will,  makes  of  the  material 
of  knowledga  Qod!s  wisdom  is  infinite  and  eternal  It  is  con- 
ceived of  hy  us  as  selecting  the  highest  possible  end,  the  mani- 
festation of  his  own  glory;  and  then  in  selecting  and  directing,  in 
every  department  of  his  operations,  the  best  possible  means  to 
secure  that  end.  This  wisdom  is  gloriously  manifested  to  us  in 
the  great  theatres  of  creation,  providence,  and  grace. 

THE  INFUnXE  POWER  OF  OOD. 

37.  What  u  meant  by  the  omnipotence  of  Grod? 

Power  is  that  efficiency  which,  by  an  essential  law  of  thought, 
we  recognise  as  inherent  in  a  cause  in  relation  to  its  effect.  Qod 
is  the  uncaused  first  cause,  and  the  causal  efficiency  of  lus  will  is 
absdutely  limitless. 

38.  In  what  9en$e  have  theologians  admitted  that  the  jyower  of 
God  i$  limited  f 

1.  By  his  own  infinitely  perfect  nature.  He  cannot  act  either 
unwisely  or  unjustly. 

2.  By  the  nature  of  things.  He  cannot  work  an  essential  con- 
tnuliction. 

We  r^ard  this  language  as  inaccurate.  For  with  regard  to  the 
first  limit,  his  own  nature,  his  power  resides  in  his  will,  and  he 
eertainly  can  do  whatsoever  he  wills  to  do.  It  would  be  more 
accurate,  therefore,  to  say  that  his  infinitely  wise  and  righteous 
will  always  chooses  wisely  and  righteously,  than  to  say  that  wis- 
dom or  righteousness  limits  his  power. 

With  regard  to  the  second  limit  Contradictions  are  not  things. 
To  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  sense,  is  a 
mere  logical  quibble. 

39.  Hew  can  absolute  omnipotence  he  proved  to  hdong  to  God  f 
1.  It  is  asserted  by  Scripture,  Jer.  zxxil  17;  Matt  xix.  26; 

Lake  i  37;  Bev.  ziz.  6. 
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^i]nrsK      2.  It  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  God  as  an  in- 
^  '     finite  being. 

3.  Although  "we  have  seen  but  part  of  his  ways  (Job  xxvL  \i\ 
yet  our  constantly  extending  experience  is  ever  revealing  to  ns 
new  and  more  astonishing  evidences  of  his  power,  which  always 
indicate  an  inexhaustible  reserve. 


THE  WILL  OP  GOD. 

40.  What  is  nuant  by  the  tnll  of  God? 

The  will  of  God  is  the  infinitely  and  eternally  wise,  powerful, 
and  righteous  essence  of  Gk>d  willing.  In  our  conception  it  \a 
that  attribute  of  the  Deity  to  which  we  refer  his  purposes  and 
decrees  as  their  principle. 

41.  In  what  sense  is  the  will  of  God  said  to  he  freej  and  in 
what  sense  necessary  ? 

The  will  of  God  is  the  wise,  powerful,  and  righteous 
essence  of  God  willing.  His  will,  therefore,  in  every  act,  is 
certainly  and  yet  most  freely  both  wise  and  righteous.  The 
liberty  of  indifference  is  evidently  foreign  to  his  nature;  be- 
cause the  perfection  of  wisdom  is  to  choose  the  most  wisely, 
and  the  perfection  of  righteousness  is  to  choose  the  most 
righteously. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  will  of  God  is  from  eternity  absolutely 
independent  of  all  his  creatures  and  all  their  actions. 

42.  W^uU  is  intended  by  the  distinctio7i  between  tlie  decretive  and 
the  preceptive  will  of  God  f 

The  decretive  will  of  God,  is  God  efficaciously  purposing  the 
certain  futurition  of  events.  The  preceptive  will  of  God,  is  God, 
as  moral  governor,  commanding  his  moral  creatures  to  do  that 
which  he  sees  it  right  and  wise  that  they  in  their  circumstances 
should  do. 

These  are  not  inconsistent  What  he  wills  as  our  duty  may 
very  consistently  be  different  from  what  he  wills  as  Ms  purpose. 
What  it  is  right  for  him  to  permit  may  be  wrong  for  him  to  ap- 
prove, or  for  us  to  do. 
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43.  What  M  meant  by  the  ditttTieluM  betaeen  tlte  teeret  and  re-  oiunh 
traledwaio/Godt    '  ^ 

The  secret  will  of  Qod  is  his  decretive  will,  called  secret,  because 
dthongh  it  is  sometimes  revealed  to  man  in  the  prophecies  and 
promises  of  the  Bible,  yet  it  is  for  the  most  part  hidden  in  Qod. 

The  revealed  will  of  God  is  his  preceptive  will,  which  is  alwajrs 
deai^  set  forth  as  the  rule  of  our  duty.  Dent  xzix.  29. 

44.  In  vhat  tenee  do  the  Arminiatu  maintain  the  diettnOum 
idweett  the  taUeeedent  and  con$equent  mil  of  God,  and  mhat  art 
At  obfeetiom  to  lAeir  view  of  the  lubject  t 

nds  is  H  distinction  invented  by  the  schoolmen,  and  adopted 
bj  tlie  Arminiana,  for  reconciling  the  will  of  God  with  their  theory 
ef  Ae  free  agency  of  man. 

They  call  that  an  antecedent  act  of  God's  will  which  precedes 
the  action  of  the  creature;  e.g.,  before  Adam  sinned  God  willed 
Um  to  be  happy.  They  call  that  a  oontequent  act  of  Ood's  will 
vhich  follows  the  act  of  the  creature,  and  is  consequent  npon 
thit  act;  e.ff.,  after  Adam  sinned  God  willed  him  to  suffer  the 
jmlVf  due  to  his  sin. 

It  ia  very  evident  that  this  distinction  does  not  truly  represent 
tltt  nature  of  God's  will,  and  its  relation  to  the  acts  of  Ms 
aeatnresL  1.  God  is  eternal,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  dis- 
tinction in  his  acta  as  to  tim&  2,  God  is  eternally  omniscient 
ad  omnipotent  If  he  wills  anything,  therefore,  he  munt  from 
the  beginning  will  the  means  to  accomplish  it,  and  thus  secure  the 
attainment  of  the  end  willed.  Otherwise  God  most  have,  at  the 
Mme  timey  two  inconastent  wiUs  with  regard  to  the  same  object. 
Ttie  trath  is,  that  Qod  eternally  and  unchangeably,  by  one  com- 
I«eheiuive  act  of  will,  willed  all  that  happened  to  Adam  from 
hpgiiming  to  end,  in  the  precise  order  and  aaccession  in  which  each 
•rent  occurred.  3,  God  is  infinitely  independent  It  is  degrad- 
ing to  God,  to  conceive  of  him  as  first  willing  that  which  he  has 
jio  power  to  eSisct,  and  then  changing  his  will  consequently  to  the 
independent  acts  of  his  creatures. 

It  ia  bne,  indeed,  tha^  because  of  the  natural  limits  of  our 
capacitiea,  we  neceasaiily  conceive  of  the  several  intentions  of 
God's  one,  eternal,  indivisible  pnrpose,  as  sustaining  a  certain 
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cnAPTiB  logical  (not  temporal)  relation  to  each  other,  as  principle  and  con- 
sequent  Thus  we  conceive  of  Qod*s  first  (in  logical  order)  de- 
creeing to  create  man,  then  to  permit  him  to  &11,  then  to  elect 
some  to  everlasting  life,  and  then  to  provide  a  redemption.* 

45.  In  what  $eMe  do  Arminiam  hold  the  distinction  between  the 
absolute  and  conditional  wUl  of  God,  and  what  are  the  objectionM 
to  that  view  ? 

In  their  view,  that  is  the  absolute  will  of  God  which  is  sus- 
pended upon  no  condition  without  himself;  e,g,y  his  decree  to 
create  man:  that  is  the  conditional  will  of  Qod  which  is  8us<r 
pended  upon  a  condition;  e,g,  his  decree  to  save  those  that  believe, 
— 1.«.,  on  condition  of  their  fiutL 

It  is  evident  that  this  view  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  God,  as  an  eternal,  self-eadstent,  independent  being, 
infinite  in  all  his  perfections.  It  degrades  him  to  the  position  of 
being  simply  a  coordinate  part  of  the  creation,  mutually  limiting 
and  being  limited  by  the  creature. 

The  mistake  results  from  detaching  a  fragment  of  God's  will 
from  the  one  whole,  all-comprehensive,  eternal  purpose.  It  is 
evident  that,  when  properly  viewed  as  eternal  and  one,  God's  pui^ 
pose  must  comprehend  all  conditions,  as  well  as  their  consequents. 
God's  will  is  suspended  upon  no  condition,  but  he  eternally  wills 
the  event  as  suspended  upon  its  condition,  and  its  condition  as 
determining  the  event. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  God's  preceptive  will,  as  expressed  in 
commands,  promises,  and  threatenings,  is  often  suspended  upon 
condition.  If  we  believe,  we  shall  certainly  be  saved.  This  it 
the  relation  which  God  has  immutably  established  between  faith 
as  the  condition,  and  salvation  as  the  consequent;  i.tf.,  faith  is 
the  condition  of  salvation.  But  this  is  something  very  different 
from  saying  that  the  faith  of  Paul  was  the  condition  of  God's 
eternal  purpose  to  save  him ;  because  the  same  purpose  determined 
the  faith  as  the  condition,  and  the  salvation  as  its  consequent. 
(See  further,  chapter  iz.,  on  the  Decrees.) 

46.  In  whai  sense  is  the  will  of  God  said  to  be  eternal  9 

*  Tniretttn. 
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It  IB  one  eternal,  unsuccessive,  aU-comprehensive  act,  absolutely  obaptbr 
determining  either  to  effect  or  to  permit  all  things,  in  all  of  their  rela-     ^^°' 
tions,  conditions,  and  successions,  which  ever  were,  are,  or  will  be. 

47.  In  what  aerue  may  the  will  of  God  be  scUd  to  be  the  rule  of 
riffhteou9ne88f 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  highest  sense,  with  respect  to  Qod 
willing,  his  mere  will  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  ground 
of  all  righteousness,  any  more  than  it  can  be  as  the  ultimate 
ground  of  all  wisdom.  Because,  in  that  case,  it  would  follow,  first, 
that  there  would  be  no  essential  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
in  themselves,  but  only  a  difference  arbitrarily  constituted  by  God 
himself  j  and  second,  that  it  would  be  senseless  to  ascribe  right- 
eousness to  Gkxi,  for  then  that  would  be  merely  to  say  that  he  wiUs 
u  he  wills.  The  truth  is,  that  his  will  acts  as  his  infinitely 
li^^teoos  wisdom  sees  to  be  right. 

On  the  other  hand,  Gk)d's  revealed  will  is  to  us  the  absolute  and 
ultimate  rule  of  righteousness,  alike  when  he  commands  things  in 
tboaselves  indifferent,  and  thus  nuikes  them  right,  as  when  he  com- 
Bonds  things  in  themselves  essentially  right,  because  they  are  right. 

THE  INFINITE  JUSTICE  OF  OOD. 

48.  What  is  meant  by  the  distinctioriB  abeoltUe  and  relaUvef 
netoralj  distribuHve,  and  punitive  or  vindictive  justice  of  God  f 

Hie  absolute  justice  of  God  is  the  infinite  moral  perfection  or 
miiversal  righteousness  of  his  own  being. 

The  relative  justice  of  God  is  his  infinitely  righteous  nature 
viewed  as  exerdsed  in  his  relation  to  his  moral  creatures,  as  their 
moral  governor. 

This  last  is  called  rectoral,  when  viewed  as  exercised  generally 
in  administering  the  affidrs  of  his  universal  government,  in  provid- 
ing for  and  governing  his  creatures  and  their  actions.  It  is 
called  distributive,  when  viewed  as  exercised  in  giving  unto  each 
creatore  his  exact  proportionate  due  of  rewards  or  punishment. 
It  is  called  punitive  or  vindictive,  when  viewed  as  demanding  and 
inflicting  the  adequate  and  proportionate  punishment  of  all  sin, 
becaose  of  its  intrinsic  ill  desert 
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cnAPTis  49.  What  are  the  different  opinions  oi  to  the  nature  of  the 
^"'  punitive  justice  of  God;  ie.,  whcU  are  the  different  reasons  assigned 
iohy  God  punishes  sin  t 

The  Socinians  deny  the  pnnitiye  justice  of  God  altogether,  and 
maintain  that  he  punishes  sin  simply  for  the  good  of  the  individual 
sinner,  and  of  society,  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  interested  in  his 
restraint  or  improvement.  The  new  school  theologians,  maintain- 
ing the  governmental  theory  of  the  Atonement,  hold  that  Gkxi 
punishes  sin,  not  because  of  a  changeless  principle  in  himself  de- 
manding its  punishment,  but  for  the  good  of  the  universe,  on  the 
basis  of  great  and  changeless  principles  of  governmental  policy; — 
thus  resolving  justice  into  a  form  of  general  benevolence.* 

Some  hold  that  the  necessity  for  the  punishment  of  sin  is 
only  hypothetical;  t.e.,  results  only  from  the  eternal  decree  of 
God. 

The  true  view  is,  that  God  is  inmiutably  determined,  by  his  own 
eternal  and  essential  righteousness,  to  visit  every  sin  with  a  pro- 
portionate punishment 

50.  How  may  it  he  argued j  from  the  independence  and  ahsolute 
self-sufficiency  of  God,  tliat  punitive  justice  is  an  essential  attribute 
of  his  nature? 

It  is  inconsifitont  with  these  essential  attributes  to  conceive 
of  God  as  obliged  to  any  course  of  action  by  the  external  exig- 
encies of  his  creation.  Both  the  motive  and  the  end  of  bis 
action  must  be  in  himself  If  he  punishes  sin  because  deter- 
mined so  to  do  by  the  principles  of  his  own  nature,  he  then 
acts  independently ;  but  if  he  resorts  to  this  merely  as  the  neces- 
sary means  of  restraining  and  governing  his  creatures,  then  their 
actions  control  his. 

61.  What  argument  in  support  of  this  doctrine  may  he  drawn 
from  tJie  instinctive  sense  ofjustic-e  which  is  essentially  inherent  in 
our  nature  f 

Man,  especially  as  to  his  moral  nature,  was  created  in  the  image 
of  God.  We  necessarily  refer  to  him  in  an  infinite  degree  our 
highest  ideal  of  moral  excellence.     Conscience,  as  the  organ  of 

*  See  Beman  on  the  Atonement 
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the  moni  law  in  our  hearts,  echoes  the  voice,  and  discovers  to  us  chaptki  , 
the  moral  character  of  the  great  Lawgiver.  ^"' 

Now,  the  universal  testimony  of  the  human  conscience  is, 
that  ill  desert  is  of  the  essence  of  sin ;  that,  irrespective  of  any 
general  consequences  to  society,  the  malefactor  deserves  punish- 
ment; and  that  no  amount  of  public  benefit  can  justify  the 
judicial  injury  of  the  innocent  This  is  implied  in  aU  human 
kwB,  in  all  superstitious  fears,  and  in  the  penances  and  expiatory 
lierifioea  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  have  constituted  a  pro- 
minent element  in  all  religions. 

52.  Haw  mai/ this  principle  be  inferred  Jrom  OocTs  love  qfholi- 
neu  and  hatred  of  tin  ? 

If  the  reason  for  Ood's  punishing  sin  were  founded  simply  in 
luB  own  arbitrary  will,  then  he  could  not  bo  said  to  hate  sin,  but 
ody  to  love  his  own  will  Or  if  his  reason  for  punishing  sin 
rested  solely  upon  governmental  considerations,  then  he  could  not 
be  strictly  said  to  bate  sin,  but  only  its  consequences. 

But  both  our  consciences  and  Scripture  teach  positively 
that  Qod  does  hate  sin  and  love  holiness  for  their  own  sakes. 
Hah  L  13;  Ps.  v.  4,  5,  xlv.  6,  7,  cxlv.  17,  20;  Prov.  xi,  20;  Deut. 
iT.24. 

To  deny  this  doctrine  is  to  deny  the  very  essence  of  moral 
goodness, — to  resolve  righteousness  into  prudence,  and  right  into 
sd?antage. 

53.  How  may  it  he  proved  from  what  the  Scriptures  say  of  tlic 
death  of  Christ  ? 

The  Scriptures  teach  that  our  sins  were  laid  upon  Christ;  that 

he  was  made  sin;  that  he  su£fered,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that 

God  might  justly  justify  the  unjust,  Isa.  liii.  5-11 ;  Rom.  iii 

24-26;  GaL  iii  13,  14;  1  Peter  iii  18;  (also  see  chapter  zxiL) 

But  if  the  necessity  for  the  punishment  of  sin  arises  simply  firom 

the  arbitrary  will  of  Gk)d,  then  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  involved 

no  punishment  of  sin  at  all,  but  a  mere  gratification  of  God's 

arbitrary  will ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  derives  its  necessity 

pforely  from  governmental  considerations, — i.e.,  from  the  necessity 

of  restraining  sinners  and  preventing  the  spread  of  sin  by  mani- 
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■  festing  to  the  univeiM  A  atupendona  evidence  thitt  am  BluUI  ba ' 
punished, — wh&t  wookl  tiiis  be  but  to  make  the  awful  death  tJ 
Christ  a  well-intentioned  fiction.  For  if  Christ  died,  not  beoKOM 
all  sin  intrinsically  deserves  punishment,  not  because  there  is  an 
immutable  principle  in  Qod  demanding  its  punishment,  but  only 
that  farther  sin  majr  be  prevented,  then  sin  was  not  punished. 
Yet  the  Scriptures  declare  that  it  was.  But  if  our  doefaine  be 
true,  that  Ood  is  immutably  determined  to  punish  all  dn,  then 
we  can  understand  why  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  can 
be  no  lemission,  and  a  sufficient  reason  is  given  for  the  awM 
sacrifice  of  the  incarnate  Word. 

54.  How  may  it  be  proved  Jrom  the  law  o/Oodf 
The  penalty  is  as  essential  an .  element  of  the  law  as  the 
precept,  and  together  they  constitute  one  inseparable  and  per- 
fect rule  of  moral  rectitude.  The  language  of  the  law  is,  "The 
soul  that  einneth,  it  shall  die."  Now,  if  this  rule  be  based 
upon  the  mere  will  of  Ood,  then  it  is  no  revelation  of  his 
moral  nature,  and  no  display  of  his  essential  righteousness.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  baaed  on  mere  governmental  considera- 
tions of  general  advantage,  then  there  remains  no  diatinctioD 
between  right  and  wrong.  We  hold,  however,  that  the  one  all- 
perfect  law  exhibits  at  once  what  Ood'c  infinitely  perfect  right- 
eousness determines  him  to  demand  of  his  moral  creatures,  and,  in 
case  of  disobedience,  to  inflict. 


THE  INFINITE  GOODNESS  OF  OOD. 

55.  IVhat  dvtinctiom  are  signified  by  the  termt  benevoUnee,  eon- 
plaeenejf,  merey,  and  graul 

The  infinite  goodness  of  God  is  a  glorious  perfection  which 
preeminently  characterizes  bis  nature,  and  which  he,  in  an  in- 
Dnitely  wise,  righteous,  and  sovereign  manner,  exercises  towards 
his  creatures  in  various  modes,  according  to  their  ralations  and 
conditions. 

BenevdUnee  is  the  goodness  of  God  viewed  generically.  It 
embraces  all  his  creatures,  except  the  judicially  condemned  on 
account  of  sin,  and  provides  for  their  welfare. 
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The  love  of  camplaeency  is  that  approving  affection  with  which  osAprsa 
God  regards  his  own  infinite  perfections,  and  every  image  and    _J. 
reflection  of  them  in  his  creatures,  especially  in  the  sanctified  sub- 
jects of  the  new  creation. 

God's  mercy^  of  which  the  more  passive  forms  are  pUy  and 
wmptutum^  is  the  divine  goodness  exercised  with  respect  to  the 
miseiies  of  hb  creatures,  feeling  for  them,  and  making  provision 
for  their  relief  and,  in  the  case  of  impenitent  sinners,  leading  to 
long-suffering  patience. 

The  grace  of  God  is  his  goodness  seeking  to  communicate  his 
&vonrB,  and,  above  all,  the  fellowship  of  his  own  life  and  blessed- 
nen,  to  his  moral  creatures,  who,  as  creatures,  must  be  destitute 
of  all  merit ;  and  preeminently  his  electing  love  securing  at  in- 
finite cost  the  blessedness  of  its  objects,  who,  as  sin/td  creatures, 
vere  positively  ill  deserving. 

56.  What  are  the  sources  of  our  knotdedge  of  the  fact  that  Ood 
iilenevolentf 

1.  Beason.  Benevolence  is  an  essential  element  of  moral  perfec- 
tioo.    God  is  infinitely  perfect,  and  therefore  infinitely  benevolent 

2.  Experience  and  observation.  The  wisdom  of  God  in  design- 
ing, and  the  power  of  God  in  executing,  in  the  several  spheres  of 
creation,  providence,  and  revealed  religion,  have  evidently  been 
constantly  determined  by  benevolent  intentions. 

3.  The  direct  assertions  of  Scripture,  Ps.  cxlv.  8,  9 ;  1  John 

XT.  8. 

57.  How  may  it  be  proved  that  God  is  gracious  and  willing  to 
forgive  sinf 

Neither  reason  nor  conscience  can  ever  raise  a  presumption 
00  this  subject  It  is  the  evident  duty  of  fellow-creatures  mutu- 
ally to  foigive  injuries,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  forgiving 
sin  as  sin. 

It  appears  plain  that  there  can  be  no  moral  principle  making 
it  essential  for  a  sovereign  ruler  to  forgive  sin  as  transgression  of 
law.  All  that  reason  or  conscience  can  assure  us  of  in  that  regard 
is,  that  sin  cannot  be  forgiven  without  an  atonement.  The  gracious 
affection  which  should  prompt  such  a  ruler  to  provide  an  atone- 
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tnAnu  ment^  muBt,  from  its  esMntial  natore,  be  perfectly  free  and  ton- 
^*^     reign;  andthereforeit  can  be  known  only  so  &ru  it  is  gradooaljr 
revealed.    The  goepel  is,  therefore,  good  neun,  canfinned  li^  aigna 
and  wonders,  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7 ;  Eph.  1  7-9, 

58.  What  are  the  diferent  titoriet  or  aitumpliaru  on  wAtdk  it 
hat  bem  attempttd  toreamciU  the  exittenee  of  tin  with  fAe  foodnem 
of  God  f 

1.  It  has  been  atoned  by  some,  that  free  agency  is  frwHitial  to 
a  moral  system,  and  that  absolute  independence  of  will  is  eeseutial 
to  free  agency.  That  to  control  the  wills  of  free  agents  is  no  more 
an  object  o/potoer  than  the  working  of  contradictions ;  and  conae- 
quently,  Qod,  although  omnipotent,  could  not  prevent  sin  in  a 
moral  system  without  violating  its  nature.* 

2.  Others  have  argued  that  sin  was  permitted  by  God,  in 
infinite  wisdom,  as  the  necessary  means  to  the  largest  possible 
measure  of  happiness  in  the  universe  as  a  whole. 

On  both  of  these  we  remark, — 

1.  That  the  first  theory  above  cited  is  founded  on  a  folse  rtew 
of  the  conditions  of  human  liberty  and  responsibility  (see  below, 
chapter  zvilL);  and  further,  that  it  grossly  limits  the  power  of 
God,  by  representing  him  as  desiring  and  attempting  what  be 
cannot  effect ;  and  that  it  makes  him  dependent  upon  his  creatures. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  second  theory,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  God's  own  ^ory,  and  not  the  greatest  good  of  the 
UDiverse,  is  the  great  end  of  God  in  creation  and  providence. 

3.  The  permission  of  sin,  in  its  relation  both  to  the  righteous- 
ness and  goodness  of  God,  b  an  insolvable  mystery,  and  aU 
attempts  to  solve  it  only  darken  counsel  with  words  without 
knowledge.  It  is,  however,  the  privilege  of  our  faith  to  know, 
though  not  of  our  philosophy  to  comprehend,  that  it  is  assuredly 
a  most  wise,  righteous,  and  merciful  permission,  and  that  it  shall 
redound  to  the  glory  of  God  and  to  the  good  of  his  chosea 

59.  How  can  die  attribiUei  of  goodneu  and  juttice  be  sAmtrn  to 
be  amtittentf 

Goodness  and  justice  are  the  several  aspects  of  one  uucbaugo- 

•  S«  Dr.  K.  W.  Tvlol'i  CODdo  ml  dtnin,  IS^ 
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able,  infinitely  viae,  and  Bovereign  moral  perfection.  Ood  is  not  o 
Mmetimea  mncifal  and  eometimea  jnat,  nor  so  far  mercifnl  and 
so  far  jnst;  but  he  ia  eternally,  infinitely  merciful  and  just 
BelatiTely  to  the  creature,  tbie  infinite  perfection  of  nature  pre- 
loita  difierent  aspects,  as  is  determined  by  tbe  judgment  which 
infinite  wisdom  deliTOiB  in  each  individual  case. 

Even  in  our  experience  tiiese  attributes  of  our  moral  nature  are 
fbimd  not  to  be  inconsistent  in  priTicipU,  though  our  want  both  of 
wisdmn  and  knowledge,  a  senseof  our  own  un worthiness, and  a  mere 
physical  sjnnpathy,  often  sadly  distract  onr  judgments  aawcll  as  our 
hearta  in  adjusting  these  principles  to  the  individual  cases  of  life. 

OOD's  IKFIMITB  TRUTH. 

60.  What  u  truth,  eontidered  at  a  divine  attrOatef 

The  truth  of  Qod,  in  ita  widest  sense,  is  a  perfection  which 
qualifies  all  his  intellectual  and  moral  attributes.  His  knowledge 
it  infinitely  true  in  relation  to  its  objects,  and  his  wisdom  un- 
Inaaed  cither  by  pr^udice  or  passion.  His  justice  and  his 
goodneaa,  in  all  their  ezerdsea,  are  infinitely  true  to  t^  perfect 
staodaid  of  his  own  nature.  In  all  outward  manifestations  of  his 
pctfiBctioas  to  bis  creatures,  Qod  is  always  tnle  to  his  nature — 
tiwayt  self-coDsistently  divine.  This  attribute,  in  its  more  special 
lose,  qualifias  all  God's  int«rcouTse  with  his  rational  creatures. 
He  is  true  to  as  as  well  as  to  himself;  and  thus  is  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  all  faith,  and  therefore  of  all  knowledge.  It  b  the 
fomid&tion  of  all  confidence, — first,  in  our  senses ;  second,  in  our 
intellect  and  consdenca ;  third,  in  any  authenticated  eupematuial 
Tsvelation. 

The  two  fbnns  in  which  this  perfection  ia  exercised  in  relation 
to  OS  are, — first,  his  entiie  truthfalness  in  all  his  commuuicatianB ; 
second,  his  perfect  rincerit;  in  undertaking  and  faithfulness  in  dis- 
charging all  bis  pngag***"^"^! 

61.  ffow  can  lite  truth  of  God  be  reconciled  mth  the  aj^iarent 
ntm-perfonutnce  oftoms  of  hit  threateningt  f 

The  promises  and  threatenings  of  God  are  sometimes  abtolute, 

when  they  are  always  infallibly  fulfilled  in  the  predae  sense  in 
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(nutra  vhich  he  intended  them,  Th^  are  often  also  txmditional — mid* 
^"'  to  depend  upon  the  obedience  or  Tepenbutce  of  the  orcAtiira, 
Jon&h  iii  4,  10;  Jer.  xriii  7,  8.  I^iis  conditioa  maybe  uthw 
expressed  or  implied,  becaoBe  the  individual  case  is  understood  to 
be,  of  course,  governed  by  the  general  prindple,  that  genoins  r»- 
pentance  and  faith  deliver  from  every  tiireatening  and  ucnra 
eveiy  promise. 

62.  How  can  the  invitaUim*  and  txKorlatitnu  of  t&e  iSwipfurM, 
addretied  to  thorn  whom  God  dna  not  pvrjtoae  to  aaae,  he  reaonciiti 
with  hit  tinemtyt 

See  above  {question  42), — the  distinction  between  God's  precep- 
tive and  his  decretive  niU.  His  invitatjons  and  exhortations  are 
addressed  to  all  men  in  good  faith :  first,  because  it  is  every  man's 
duty  to  repent  and  believe,  and  God'a  preceptive  will  that  every 
man  shonld ;  second,  because  nothing  ever  prevents  the  obedience 
of  any  rinner  except  bis  own  unwillingness;  third,  because  in 
every  case  in  which  the  condition  la  fulfilled  the  promise  implied 
will  be  performed;  fourth,  Ood  never  has  promised  to  enable 
eveiy  man  to  believe;  fifth,  these  invitations  and  ezhoitadons  are 
not  addressed  to  the  reprobate  as  such,  but  to  all  sinners  as  snob, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  saving  thereby  the  elect 

THE  tHFINITB  SOVESEIONTT  Of  GOD. 

63.  irSoi  i»  meant  by  the  tovertignly  of  Godf 

His  absolute  ri^t  to  govern  and  dispose  of  all  his  creatures 
simply  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure. 

64.  Prow  that  lhi»  right  i*  atterttd  in  Seripture. 

Dan.  iv.  25,  36;  Rev.  iv.  11;  1  Tim.vL  15;  Rom.  ii.  15-23. 

65.  On  what  doa  the  ahtolute  tovereignty  of  God  reitf 

1.  His  infinite  superiority  in  being  and  in  all  his  perfections  to 
any  and  to  all  hia  creatures. 

2.  As  creatures,  tbey  were  created  out  of  nothing,  and  are  now 
sustained  in  being  by  hia  pover,  for  his  own  ^ry,  and  accocdjng 
to  bis  own  good  pleasure,  Rom.  xL  36. 


4' 
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3L  His  infinite  benefits  to  us,  and  our  dependence  upon  and  bless-  obaptib 
edness  in  bim,  are  reasons  wby  we  sbould  not  only  recognise,  but  re-     ^^'' 
joiceintbis  glorious  truth,  ''The  LoBDreigneth;  let  the  earth  rejoice." 

66.  /«  there  any  aerue  in  which  there  are  limits  to  the  sovereignty 
of  God  f 

The  sorereignty  of  CJod,  viewed  abstractly  as  one  attribute 
among  many,  must,  of  course,  be  conceived  of  as  qualified  by  all 
the  rest.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  an  infinitely  wise,  righteous, 
and  mercifhl  sovereignty. 

But  God,  viewed  concretely  as  an  infinite  sovereign,  is  abso- 
lutely unlimited  by  anything  without  himself.  ^  He  doeth 
aooerding  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  in- 
hafaitaiits  of  the  earth,"  Dan.  iv.  35. 

THE  INFINITE  HOLINESS  OF  OOD. 

67.  Whatitmeanthy  the  holiness  of  God  f 

The  holiness  of  Qod  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  one  attribute 
among  others;  it  is  rather  a  general  term  representing  the  ooncep- 
tiou  of  his  consummate  perfection  and  total  glory.  It  is  his 
bfinifte  moral  perfection  crowning  his  infinite  intelligence  and 
power.  There  is  a  glory  of  each  attribute  viewed  abstractly,  and 
a  glory  of  the  whole  together.  The  intellectual  nature  is  the 
essential  basis  of  the  moral  Infinite  moral  perfection  is  the  crown 
of  the  Godhead.     Holiness  is  the  total  glory  thus  crowned 

Holiness  in  the  Creator  is  the  total  perfection  of  an  infinitely 
righteous  intelligence.  Holiness  in  the  creature  is  not  mere  moral 
perfection,  but  perfection  of  the  created  nature  of  moral  agents 
after  their  kind,  in  spiritual  union  and  fellowship  with  the  infinite 
Oeator,  1  John  i  3. 

The  word  holiness,  as  applied  to  Qod  in  Scripture,  represents,  first, 
moral  purity.  Lev.  xL  44 ;  Ps.  czlv.  17 ;  second,  his  transcendently 
aognst  and  venerable  majesty,  Isa.  vL  3 ;  Ps.  xziL  3 ;  Rev.  iv.  8. 

To  **  sanctify  the  Lord,"  i.e,,  to  make  him  holy,  is  to  declare 
and  adore  his  holiness  by  venerating  his  august  majesty  wherever 
and  whereinsoever  his  person  or  character  is  represented,  Isa. 
viiL  13,  xxix.  23;  Ezek.  xxxviiL  23;  Matt  vi  9;  1  Peter  iil  15. 
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vm. 


1.  What  it  the  eiymology  and  meaning  of  the  word  Triniiy^ 
and  when  wot  it  introduced  into  the  language  of  the  churcht 

This  word,  in  its  Latin  form,  Trinitat^  is  derived  from  the 
adjectiye  trinut^  '^ three-fold,"  or  ''three  in  (me;"  and  it  thus 
exactly  expresses  the  divine  mystery  of  three  persons  in  the  unity 
of  one  Qodhead. 

It  is  said  to  have  taken  its  place  in  the  language  of  Christian 
theology,  for  the  first  time,  in  an  apologetic  work  of  TheophHos, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  from  a.d.  168  to  a.d.  183.* 


2.  What  it  the  theological  meaning  of  the  term  substantia 
{^*tubttance*^f  and  what  change  hat  occurred  in  itt  utagef 

Subttanticty  as  now  used,  is  equivalent  to  essence,  independent 
being.  Thus,  in  the  Qodhead  the  three  persons  are  the  same  in 
substance, — t.^.,  of  one  and  the  same  indivisible,  numerical 
essence. 

The  word  was  at  first  used  by  one  party  in  the  church  as  equi- 
valent to  tubtittentia  ('* subsistence"),  or  mode  of  existence;  in 
which  sense,  while  there  is  but  one  essence,  there  are  three  tub- 
ttantias,  or  persons,  in  the  Qodheadt 

3.  What  it  the  theological  meaning  of  the  word  subsistentia 
{'' tulmttence")  ? 

It  is  used  to  signify  that  mode  of  existence  which  distinguishes 
one  individual  thing  from  every  other  individual  thing, — one 
person  from  every  other  person.  As  applied  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  subsistence  is  that  mode  of  existence  which  is  pecu- 

*  See  Motbelm*s  Ecde&  Hitt,  roL  L,  p.  131,  note  7. 
t  See  Turettin,  torn.  L,  locus  1^  quea  33. 
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Ear  to  e&ch  of  the  divine  persons,  and  which  in  each  constitntes  ohaptbb 
the  one  essence  a  distinct  person.  ^*"' 

4.  What  it  the  New  TestamerU  tense  of  the  word  vmxrroa-t?, 
{""hypattasU")  f 

This  word,  as  to  its  etymology,  is  precisely  equivalent  to  sub- 
stance.    It  comes  fix>m  wl>urrrjfu,  *'  to  stand  under." 
In  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  five  times : — 

1.  figuratively,  for  confidence,  or  that  state  of  mind  which  is 
conscious  of  a  firm  foundation,  2  Cor.  iz.  4,  xL  17;  Heb.  iiL  14; 
which  faith  realizes,  Heb.  xL  1. 

2.  Literally,  for  essential  nature,  Heb.  L  3. 

5.  In  whcU  sense  is  this  word  used  hy  the  ecclesiagtical  writers  ? 

Until  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  this  word,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  generally  used  in  its 
primaiy  sense,  as  equivalent  to  substance.  It  is  used  in  this 
sense  in  the  creed  published  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.D.  325 ; 
and  again  in  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  in  Illyria, 
AJJK  347.  These  agreed  in  affirming  that  there  is  but  one  hypo- 
stasis  in  the  Qodhead.  Some,  however,  at  that  time  understand- 
ing the  word  in  the  sense  of  person,  its  usage  was  changed  by 
general  consent,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Athanasius;  and 
ever  since,  it  has  been  established  in  theological  language  in  the 
sense  of  "person^*'  in  contradistinction  to  ovo-co, ''  essence."  It  has 
been  transferred  into  the  English  language  in  the  form  of  an 
adjective,  to  designate  the  hypostatical  or  personal  union  of  two 
natures  in  the  Gk)d>man. 

6.  What  is  essential  to  personality,  and  how  is  the  word  per* 
mm  to  he  defined  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity? 

The  Latin  word  supposiium  signifies  a  distinct  individual  exist- 
ence; &^.,  a  particular  tree,  or  horse.  A  person  is  suppositum 
tnieUectuaUj  a  distinct  individual  existence,  to  which  belongs  the 
properties  of  leason  and  free-wilL  Throughout  the  entire  range 
of  our  experience  and  observation  of  personal  existence  among 
creatoxea^  personality  rests  upon,  and  appears  to  be  inseparable 

*  See  Sunpton's  Com.  on  Hob. 
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cHAPTis  froiDy  distinction  of  essence.     Eveiy  distinct  person  is  a  distinct 
^"^     sonl,  with  or  without  a  body. 

That  distinguishing  mode  of  existence  which  oonstitates  the 
one  divine  essence  coordinately  three  separate  persona,  is,  of 
course,  an  infinite  mystery,  which  we  cannot  understand,  and 
therefore  cannot  adequately  define,  and  which  we  can  know  only 
80  far  as  it  is  explicitly  revealed.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  this 
distinction,  which  is  called  personality,  embraces  all  those  incom- 
municable properties  which  eternally  belong  to  Father,  Son,  or 
Holy  Qhost  separately,  and  not  to  all  in  common;  that  it  lays 
the  foundation  for  their  concurrence  in  counsel,  their  mutual  love 
and  action  one  upon  another, — as  the  Father  sending  the  Son,  and 
the  Father  and  Son  sending  the  Spirit^ — and  for  use  of  the  per- 
sonal pronouns  I,  thou,  he,  in  the  revelation  which  one  divine 
person  gives  of  himself  and  of  the  others. 

7.  What  it  meant  by  the  terms  ^/locwnw  (^^of  the  same  sub- 
stance*') and  hyuouMTiov  (^^of  similar  s/ubsUmce'')  f 

In  the  first  general  council  of  the  church  which,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops,  was  called  together  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  a.d.  325,  there  were 
found  to  be  three  great  parties,  representing  different  opinions 
concerning  the  Trinity : — 

1.  The  orthodox  party,  who  maintained  the  opinion  now  held 
by  all  Christians, — that  the  Lord  Jesus  is,  as  to  his  divine  nature, 
of  the  same  identical  substance  with  the  Father.  These  insisted 
upon  applying  to  him  the  definite  term,  ofwowriov  {homoousion\ — 
compounded  of  ofwi,  "  same,"  and  ^  ovo-to,  '^  substance," — to  teach 
the  great  truth  that  the  three  persons  of  the  Gknihead  are  one 
God,  because  they  are  of  the  same  numerical  essence. 

2.  The  Arians,  who  maintained  that  the  Sou  of  God  is  the 
greatest  of  all  creatures,  more  like  God  than  any  other,  the  only- 
begotten  son  of  God,  created  before  all  worlds,  through  whom 
God  created  all  other  things, — and  in  that  sense  only  divina 

3.  The  middle  party,  styled  Semi- Arians,  who  confessed  that  the 
Son  was  not  a  creature,  but  denied  that  he  was  in  the  same 
sense  God  as  the  Father  is.  They  held  that  the  Father  is  the 
only  absolute  self-existent  God ;  yet  that  from  eternity  he,  by  hia 
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own  free  will,  caused  to  proceed  from  himself  a  divine  person  of  onAPtii 
like  nature  and  properties.     They  denied,  therefore,  that  the  Son     ^"^ 
was  of  the  same  substance  (Jwmoiyimon)  with  the  Father,  but 
admitted  that  he  was  of  an  essence  truly  similar,  and  derived 
from  the  Father,  {JuMMumgwn^  hfUMj/wnov, — from  ofwws,  ^  like," 
and  cworto,  ''sabstaence.") 

1^  opinions  of  the  first  or  orthodox  party  prevailed  at  that 
cotmcil,  and  have  ever  since  been  represented  by  the  technical 
plinse,  hamoounan. 

For  the  creed  promulgated  by  that  council,  see  Appendix  A. 

8.  What  are  the  several  propositions  essentially  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  f 

1.  There  is  but  one  Qod,  and  this  Ood  is  one;  i.«.,  indivisible. 

3.  That  the  one  indivisible  divine  essence,  as  a  whole,  exists 
eternally  as  Father,  and  as  Son,  and  as  Holy  Ghost;  that  each 
persoii  possesses  the  whole  essence,  and  is  constituted  a  distinct 
persmi  by  certain  incommunicable  properties  not  common  to  him 
with  the  others. 

3.  The  distinction  between  these  three  is  a  personal  distinc- 
tion, in  the  sense  that  it  occasions, — (1.)  The  use  of  the  personal 
proDOims  I,  thou,  he ;  (2.)  A  concurrence  in  counsel;  (3.)  A  dis- 
tinct order  of  operation. 

4.  These  persons  are  distinguished  as  first,  second,  and  third, 
to  express  an  order  indicated  in  Scripture :  (1.)  Of  subsistence^  in- 
somuch as  the  Father  is  neither  begotten  nor  proceedeth,  while 
the  Son  is  eternally  begotten  by  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  eter- 
nally proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  (2.)  Of  operation^ 
insomuch  that  the  first  person  sends  and  operates  through  the 
second,  and  the  first  and  second  send  and  operate  through  the 
third. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  this  doctrine  in  all  its  parts  by 
the  testimony  of  Scripture,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  prove  the 
following  propositions  in  their  order : — 

1.  That  Ood  is  one. 

2.  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  to  his  divine  nature,  was  truly 
Ood,  yet  a  distinct  person  from  the  Father. 

3.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  is  truly  Gk)d,  yet  a  distinct  persoa 
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CRAPTKB      4.  That  the  Scriptures  directly  teach  a  trinity  of  persons  in 
^"''     one  Godhead. 

5.  It  will  remain  to  gather  what  the  Scriptares  reveal  as  to  the 
eternal  and  necessary  relaticms  which  these  three  divine  persons 
sustain  to  each  other.  These  are  distributed  under  the  following 
heads  :  (1.)  The  relation  which  the  second  person  sustains  to  the 
first,  or  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son ;  (2.)  The  relatioii  which 
the  third  person  sustains  to  the  first  and  second,  or  the  eternal 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and,  (3.)  Their  personal  properties 
and  order  of  operation,  <id  extrcu 

rnity  of       I.  God  is  one,  and  there  is  but  one  God. 

Gud. 

The  proof  of  this  proposition,  firom  reason  and  Scripture,  has 
been  fully  set  forth  above,  in  chapter  viL,  on  the  Attributes  of 
God,  questions  5-10. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  how  the  coordinate  existence  of 
three  distinct  persons  in  the  Trinity  can  be  reconciled  with  this 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  is  given  below,  in  ques- 
tion 85  of  this  chapter. 

Jesus  ft  di-     II.  Jesus  of  Nazaeeth,  as  to  his  divine  nature,  is  truly 
tMujtt     ^^^>  ^^^  ^^'^  ^  distinct  person  from  the  Father. 

distinct 

Fftther.  9-   Wh<U  different  views  have  been  entertained  vnih  respect  to  the 

person  of  Christ  ? 

The  orthodox  doctrine  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  is,  that  he 
from  eternity  has  existed  as  the  coequal  Son  of  the  Father,  con- 
stituted of  the  same  infinite  self -existent  essence  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  orthodox  doctrine  as  to  his  person  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, since  his  incarnation,  is  set  forth  in  chapter  xx.  An  account 
of  the  different  heretical  opinions  as  to  his  person  is  given  below, 
in  questions  87-91  of  this  chapter. 

10.  How  far  did  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  expect  the 
Messiah  to  appear  as  a  divine  person  ? 

When  Christ  appeared,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
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Jewish  people  bad  ceased  to  entertain  the  scriptural  expectation  oHAPrn 
of  a  diTine  SaTionr,  and  only  desired  a  temporal  prince,  in  a  pre-     T!!l* 
eminent  sense,  a  fayonrite  of  Heayen.     It  is  said,  howeyer,  that 
Battered  hints  in  some  of  the  rabbinical  writings  indicate  that 
some  of  the  more  learned  and  spiritual  still  continued  true  to  the 
ttdent  faith. 

11.  How  may  the  preHxisUnce  of  Jenu  before  hit  birth  by  the  Evidence 
Virgin  be  proved  from  Soriptwre  9  prefaii* 

1.  Those  passages  which  say  that  he  is  the  creator  of  the  world.  «bm> 
-Johni  3;  CoLi  15-18. 

2.  Those  passages  which  directly  declare  that  he  was  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was;  that  he  was  rich,  and  possessed 
^oiy. — John  i  1,  15,  30,  vi  62,  viiL  68,  xviL  5;  2  Cor.  yiiL  9. 

3.  Those  passages  which  declare  that  he  *'  came  into  the  world,** 
"came  down  from  heayen.'' — John  iiL  13,  31,  xud.  3,  zyi  28; 
1  Cor.  xy.  47. 

12.  ffow  can  it  be  proved  that  the  Jehovah  who  manifeeted  Mm- 
mlfaa  the  God  of  the  Jews  under  the  old  economy  toas  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity,  who  became  incarnate  in  Jems  of  N'azarethf 

Aa  this  &ct  is  not  affirmed  in  any  single  statement  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  can  be  established  only  by  a  careful  comparison  of  many 
passages.  The  eyidence,  as  compiled  from  Hill's  Lectures,  book  iiL, 
ehi^  y.,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  AU  the  diyine  appearances  of  the  ancient  economy  are  re- 
ferred to  one  person.  Compare  Gen.  xyiiL  2, 17,  zxyiii  13,  zzxiL 
9,  30;  Ex.  iiL  14,  15,  xiiL  21,  xx.  1,  2,  xxy.  22;  Deut  iy.  33, 
3d-39 ;  NeL  ix.  7-28.  This  one  person  is  called  Jehoyah,  the 
incommunicable  name  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  angel,  or  one 
seni^  Compare  Qen,  xxxL  11,  13,  xlyiiL  15,  16;  Hosea  xiL 
2-5.  Compare  Ex.  iiL  14,  15,  with  Acts  yiL  30-35;  and  Ex. 
xiii  21,  with  Ex.  xiy.  19;  and  Ex.  xx.  1,  2,  with  Acts  yiL  38; 
Isa.  IxiiL  7-9. 

2.  But  God  the  Father  has  been  seen  by  no  man,  John  L  18, 
tL  46 ;  neither  could  he  be  an  angel,  or  one  sent  by  any  other :  yet 
Qod  the  Son  has  been  seen,  1  John  L  1,  2 ;  and  sent^  John  y.  36. 

3.  This  Jehoyab,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  angel,  or  one 
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I  Mut,  of  the  old  economy,  wu  also  set  forth  liy  tho  [vophetB  u 
the  Saviour  of  IsimI,  and  the  author  of  the  new  disp^is&tiioii.  In 
Zech.  ii  10, 11,  one  Jehovah  is  represented  aa  sending  anotiiw. 
See  Uicah  ▼.  3.  la  MaL  iil  1,  it  is  deolarad  that  "the  Lord," 
"the  messenger  of  the  covenant,"  shall  come  to  his  tem|^ 
This  is  applied  to  Jesus,  Mark  L  2.  Compare  Ps.  xoviL  7,  with 
Heb.  i  6 ;  and  laa.  vl  1-5,  ^ith  JohnziL  il. 

i.  Certain  references  in  the  New  Testament  to  paaaages  in  the 
Old  appear  direct!]'  to  imply  this  fact  Compan  E^  Izxviii 
15,  16,  36,  with  1  Cor.  i.  9. 

6.  The  church  is  one  under  all  dispensations,  and  Jesus  fh>m 
the  bqpnning  is  the  Redeemer  and  HMd  of  tiie  church.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  consiatent  with  all  that  has  been  revealed  to  na  as 
to  the  offices  of  the  three  divine  persons  in.  the  soheme  of  redemp- 
tion, to  admit  the  view  here  presented.  See  also  John  viii.  S6, 58; 
Matt,  zziii.  37 ;  1  Peter  i.  10,  11. 

13.  What  evidence  of  the  divinitg  of  the  Memah  does  the  2d 
Piolm  present  ? 

It  declares  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and,  as  such,  to  lecdve 
nniversol  power  over  the  whole  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  All 
are  exhorted  to  enbmit  to  him,  and  to  trust  in  him,  on  pain  of  his 
anger.    In  Acta  ziiL  33,  Paul  declares  that  pealm  refers  to  Christ. 

14.  Whai  evidence  isfumithed  hy  the  4&tA  Ptalml 

The  ancient  Jews  considered  this  paalm  addressed  to  the  Mee- 
Biah,  and  the  fact  is  established  by  Paul,  Heb.  i.  8,  9.  Here^ 
therefore,  Jesus  is  called  Ood,  and  his  throne  eteonal 

15.  Wha  evidence  it  furnished  hy  Ptalm,  \\(i'\ 

That  this  psalm  refers  to  the  Messiah  b  proved  by  Chriat, 
Matt  zrii.  43,  44 ;  and  by  Paul,  Heb.  v.  6,  vil  17.  He  is  hei« 
called  David's  Lord  (Adonai),  and  invited  to  sit  at  the  right  hand 
of  Jehovah,  until  all  his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool 

16.  What  tvidence  itjumished  hy  Iicdoh  ix.  6) 

This  passage  self-evidently  refers  to  the  Messiah,  as  is  cm- 
firmed  by  Matt.  iv.  14-16.     It  declares  explicitly  that  the  child 
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botn  is  alflo  "The  mighty  God,  the  everlastlDg  Father,  the  Prince  ohaptbr 

ofp«oa-  !!!1 

17.  WhtU  it  the  evidence  furnished  by  Micah  v.  2  ? 

This  was  understood  by  the  Jews  to  refer  to  Christ,  which  is 
confirmed  by  Matt  ii  6,  and  John  viL  42.  The  passage  declares 
that  his  goings  forth  have  been  "firom,  ever  of  old;"  i,e,^  from 
eternity. 

18.  Wh(U  evidence  isfumuhed  by  Mcdachi  iiL  1,  2  ? 

This  passage  self-evidently  refers  to  the  Messiah,  as  is  confirmed 
by  Mark  L  2. 

The  Hebrew  term  (Adonai),  here  translated  Lord,  is  never 
^plied  to  any  other  than  the  supreme  Gk>d.  The  temple,  which 
was  sacred  to  the  presence  and  worship  of  Jehovs^h,  is  called  "  his 
temple;"  and  in  verse  2,  a  divine  work  of  judgment  is  ascribed 
tohiuL 

19.  What  evidence  it  afforded  by  the  way  in  which  iJie  noritert 
of  the  New  Tettament  apply  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
Christ? 

The  apostles  frequently  apply  the  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  Christy  when  it  is  evident  that  the  original  writers  in- 
tended to  speak  of  Jehovah,  and  not  of  the  Messiah  as  such. 

Esalm  c^  is  evidently  an  address  to  the  supreme  Lord,  ascribing 
to  him  eternity,  creation,  providential  government,  worship,  and 
the  hearing  and  answering  of  prayer ;  but  Paul,  Heb.  L  10-12, 
affirms  Christ  to  be  the  subject  of  the  address.  In  Isa.  zlv.  20-25, 
Jehovah  speaks  and  asserts  his  own  supreme  Lordship ;  but  Paul, 
in  Bom.  xiv.  11,  quotes  a  part  of  Jehovah's  declaration  with 
regard  to  himself,  to  prove  that  we  must  all  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ.     Compare  also  Isa.  vL  3,  with  John  xiL  41. 

20.  What  it  the  general  character  of  the  evidence  upon  this  sub- 
Jed  afforded  by  the  New  Testament  ? 

This  fundamental  doctrine  is  presented  to  us  in  every  indi- 
vidual writing,  and  in  every  separate  paragraph  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament^  either  by  direct  assertion  or  by  necessary  implication,  as 
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II  ma7  be  Bscertained  by  eveiy  honest  reader  for  biirnwlf.  Tb« 
ntasB  of  this  teH^moaj  is  so  great,  and  is  so  intimately  interwoven 
with  every  other  theme  in  every  passage,  that  I  have  room  here 
to  present  only  a  general  sample  of  the  evidence,  oUseified  nnder 
the  tunal  heads. 

21.  Prove  thai  the  Tfae  TettaotetU  aaenbet  divine  tittet  to 
Ckriit. 

John  L  1,  XX.  28;  Acts  xx.  28;  Rom.  ix.  6;  2  Thess.  L  12; 
1  Tim.  iii  16;  Titna  ii  13;  Heb.  i  «;  1  John  v.  20. 

22.  Prove  that  the  New  TetlameiU  atcribet  divine  petfi(^iont  to 
Chria. 

Eternity.— John  L  2,  viii.  68,  xviL  5;  Hev.  i  8,  17,  18, 
xxii  13. 

Immntability. — Heb.  i  11,  12,  and  xiiL  6. 

Omnipresence. — John  iiL  1 3 ;  Matt  xviiL  20,  xxviii  20. 

Omniscience.— Matt  ri.  27  ;  John  iL  23-25,  xxL  17 ;  Bev. 
ii23. 

Omnipotenca — John  v.  17;  Heb.  i  8;  Hev.  i  8,  xL  17. 

23.  Prove  that  the  New  Tettament  atcribet  divine  viork*  to 
Chritt. 

Creatioa— John  L  3,  10;  CoL  i.  16,  17. 

Preservation  and  providence. — Heb.  i.  3;  CoL  L  17  ;  Matt 
xxviiL  18. 

Miracles.— John  v.  21,  36. 

Judgment— 2  Cor.  v.  10;  Matt  xrv.  31,  32;  John  v.  22. 

A  work  of  grace,  including  election. — Jolm  TJiJ,  18. 

Sanctdfication,  Eph.  v.  26;  sending  the  Holy  Qhoat,  John  zvi 
7,  14;  giving  eternal  life,  Jolm  x.  28.* 

24.  Prove  thai  the  yete  Tettament  leaehei  that  tupreme  worthip 
ehould  be  paid  to  Chritt. 

Matt  xxviii.  19;  John  v.  22,  23,  xiv.  1;  Acts  vii  B9,  60; 
1  Cor.  L  2;  2  Cor.  xiiL  14;  PhiL  ii  9,  10;  Heb.  L  6;  Rev.  i 
6,  6,T.  n,  12,  viL  10. 

•  Tmnttln,  turn.  L,  L  I,  q.  ML 
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25.  Pmwa  that  At  Son,  aUhowgk  God,  it  a  diilinct  penonjrom  tmajn 
Uu  Father.  ^ 

Tiaa  fiuA  is  bo  pUinly  taoght  in  Siuiptnre,  and  so  aniversally 
implied,  that  the  Sabelliut  sjetem,  which  denies  it^  has  never  ob- 
tmed  say  general  cnirency. 

Quist  is  sent  by  the  Father,  comes  from  iiim,  retoma  to  him, 
nmyea  his  commandment,  does  Ms  vill,  Ioybb  him,  is  loved  by 
Un,  addresses  prayer  to  him,  uses  the  pronouns  thou  and  he 
vlien  spesking  to  and  of  him.  This  U  necessarily  implied,  also, 
in  the  relative  titles,  Father  and  Son.  Bee  the  whole  New 
Tcatamenb 

nX  Ths  Holt  Ohost  is  tkttlt  Qoo,  tet  a  Da-nscr  pebsok,  tim  hout 


:6.  What  MeU  futve  held  tKat  the  Eoly  Shoal  U  a  creature  f 
The  divinity  of  the  Holy  Qhost  is  so  clearly  revealed  in  Scriptore  ^^nniir 
tint  vay  few  have  darod  to  call  it  in  qnestion.  The  early  contro- 
Tcniea  cf  the  orthodox  with  the  Arians  precedent  and  consequent  to 
tb  ConncU  of  Nice,  a.d.  325,  to  such  a  degree  absorbed  the  mind 
of  both  parties  with  the  qnestion  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  that 
Toy  little  prominence  was  given  in  that  age  to  questions  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Ghost  Arius,  however,  b  said  to  have  taught  that 
u  ths  Son  is  the  firet  and  greatest  creature  of  the  Father,  so  the 
Holy  Ohost  is  the  first  and  greatest  creature  of  the  Son ;  a  Kilafia 
oiritaTJK,  "  a  creature  of  the  creature."* 

Some  of  the  disciples  of  Macedonios,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  centnry,  are  said  to  have  held  that  the  Holy 
Qhost  was  not  supreme  Qod.  These  were  condemned  by  the 
teccad  general  council,  which  met  at  Constantinople,  i-B.  381. 
This  cooiicil  defined  and  guarded  the  orthodox  faith,  by  adding 
definite  clauses  to  the  simple  reference  which  the  ancient  creed 
had  made  to  the  Holy  Ohost  (See  the  Oeed  of  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  in  Appendix  A.) 

S7.  Sy  whom  has  the  Holy  Spirit  been  r«garded  merdy  <u  an 
otxrgyofOodi 

Those  early  heretical  sects,  generally  styled  Monarchians  and 

•  Sm  KmoOWi  Cbnnb  HWOTT,  nL  L,  ppi  41(-ua 
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caum  Patripassiaiiis,  all,  mth  snbordlnate  diatiiictioiu,  taught  that  there 
was  but  one  perBOu  as  veil  as  one  essence  in  the  Qodhead,  whc^ 
in  different  lelatianB,  is  called  Father,  Son,  or  H0I7  Qhost.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  Socinus,  who  taught  that  Jeana  Christ  was 
a  mere  man,  maintained  that  the  t«rai  Holy  Ohoet  is  in  Scriptoie 
nsed  as  a  designatioa  of  Ood's  energy,  when  exercised  in  a  parti- 
colar  way.  This  is  now  the  opinion  of  all  modern  Unitarians 
and  Bationalista. 

28.  Sow  eon  it  6«  prwed  that  all  ths  attribuUi  qf  peraottaKty 
are  atcrihed  to  the  ffoly  Ghott  in  the  Scriptura  t 

The  attribntes  of  peraonality  ore  such  as  intelligence,  volition, 
separate  agency.  Christ  uses  the  piooonnB  I,  thou,  he,  when 
speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  himself  and  the 
Father:  "I  will  send  him."  "  He  will  testify  of  me,"  "Whom 
the  Father  will  send  in  my  nam&"  Thus  he  is  sent ;  he  testifies ; 
he  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  shows  them  to  na.  fie 
teaches  and  leads  to  all  truth.  He  knows,  hecause  he  searches 
the  deep  things  of  Ood.  He  works  all  Bupematural  gifts,  dividing 
to  ereiy  man  as  he  wills,  John  xiv.  17,  36,  xv.  26;  1  Cor.  iL  10, 11, 
xii  11.  He  reproves,  glorifies,  helps,  intercedes,  John  ivi,  7-14; 
Eom.  viii  26. 

29.  How  may  hit  peraojioiiitf  be  atyiud  firom  Hu  offices  which  he 
it  laid  in  the  Seriptaret  to  execatef 

The  Kew  Testament  throughout  all  its  teachings  discovers  the 
plan  of  redemption  as  essentially  involving  ihe  ageoty  of  the 
Holy  Qhost  in  applying  the  salvation  which  it  was  the  work  of 
the  Son  to  accomplish.  He  inspired  the  prophets  and  apostles ; 
be  teaches  and  sanctifies  the  church;  be  selects  her  ofGcers, 
qualifying  them  1^  the  communication  of  special  gifts  at  bis 
will  He  is  the  advocate;  every  Christian  is  his  client  He  brings 
all  the  grace  of  the  absent  Christ  to  us,  and  gives  it  efiect  in 
our  persona  in  every  moment  of  our  lives.  His  personal  dis- 
tinction is  obviously  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  these  fnnc- 
tions  which  he  discharges,  Luke  xii.  12;  Acta  v.  32,  xv.  26, 
xvL  6,  xiviiL  25;  Rom.  xv.  16;  1  Cor.  ii.  13;  Heb.  a  4,  iil  7; 
2  Peter  i  21. 
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30,  mat  argmmmtfor  ths  pertotiality  of  the  Holy  Oliott  mag  oHArcu 
he  tUdueed  from  the  formula  of  baptitmi  '"'• 

Cbriatiaiu  an  bq>tdzed  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  sod  of  the 
Son,  and  of  tba  Holy  QhoBt"  It  would  be  inconsistent  with 
«fieiT  law  of  langnage  Kid  reason  to  speak  (^  the  "  name"  of  an 
CBKgr,  or  to  asaodate  an  energy  coordinatdy  with  two  diatinct 
paraona. 

31.  Eov)  may  hit  penonalUy  &b  proved  by  what  i$  laid  of  the  rawuii- 
MogainM  the  Holy  Ohottf  {^"" 

In  Hatt  zii  31,  32;  Mark  iiL  28,  29;  Luke  xil  10,  this  sin  Obot. 
ia  caUed  "  blasphemy  against  the  Hoi;  Ghoat"     Now  blasphemy 
is  a  nn  c(»tmitted  against  a  person,  and  it  is  here  distingniabed 
bam  tha  game  act  aa  committed  against  the  other  persons  of  the 


32.  Sow  can  miA  txpreinont  at  "ffiving"  and  "pourinff  out  of 
the Sjm-it"  he  reeoncUed  vnth hi*  jtertmutUtyf 

Hiese  and  other  similar  expressions  are  used  figuratively  to 
aet  fcrth  oar  participatian  in  the  ^fte  and  influences  <rf  the 
^niit.  It  is  one  of  the  most  natnral  and  common  of  all  flgnies 
to  designate  the  ^t  l^the  name  of  the  f^ver.  Thus  we  are  said 
to  "pirt  on  Chiist,"  to  be  "bapdzed  into  Christ,"  etc. — Bom. 
riii  14;  GaL  iiL  27. 

33.  Show  that  the  noma  of  God  an  applied  to  tht  Spirit.  Mrhdir 
Oonpare  Ex.  xriL  7,  and  Pa  xcr.  7,  with  Heb.  iii  7-11.    See  gaif 

Acta  T.  S,  i.  o*"^ 

Si.  What  divine  aUrHmta  do  (he  Seriptttret  aseriie  to  him  ? 
Omniprcooice. — Fs.  mriir  7-  I  Cor.  xii  13. 
Omniaaence. — 1  Cor.  ii  10,  11. 
Omnipotence — Lnke  L  36;  Bom.  viii  11. 

36.  What  agency  t»  the  external  world  do  the  i^nplura  ateribe 
to  him  t 

Creation. — Ocm.  1  2;  Job  zxvi  15;  Fs.  civ.  30. 

TIw  power  of  working  miracles. — MatLxiL28;  lOor.  ziL9-ll. 
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oBUTu      36.  How  u  his  tuprane  divinity  atablithtd  by  what  the  Sarip- 
7"'|     tura  Uaeh  of  hit  agency  in  redemption  t 

He  is  declared  to  be  tbe  unmediaite  agent  in  regenention, 
John  iil  6,  Titns  iii  B  j  uid  in  the  nroirectioQ  of  our  bodiea, 
Bom.  Tiii  11.  Hia  agmcj  in  the  generation  of  ChriafB  haman 
natnre,  in  his  resurrection,  and  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, were  exertions  of  his  divine  power  in  preparing  the  red«mp- 
Ijon  which  he  now  applies. 

37.  Sow  can  meh  txpremoru  at,  "  He  ihaU  not  tpatk  of  him- 
»df"  be  rtconeUtd  teHh  Au  darinityf 

This  and  other  similar  expressioDS  are  to  be  ondentood  as  re- 
ferring to  the  <^cialwix-k  of  the  Spirit;  juat  as  the  Son  is  add  in 
hia  official  character  to  be  sent  by  and  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
Father.  The  object  of  the  Holy  Qhoat,  in  his  official  work  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  is,  not  to  reveal  the  relations  of  bis  own  person  to 
the  other  persons  of  the  Godhead,  but  simply  to  reveal  the  media- 
torial character  and  work  of  Christ 

Trinity  of         rV.   THK  ScHIPTimES  dBECTLY  TEACH  A  THUnTY  07  PEBBOITS 

^^^"^  m  oira:  Godhead. 

'"*       38.  How  i»lhi»  trinity  of  pertOMdiTteUy  taught  in  the  farmula 
ofbaplimnf 

Baptbm  in  the  name  of  God  implies  the  recognition  of  God's 
divine  authority,  his  covenant  engagement  to  give  ns  eternal  life, 
and  OUT  engagement  to  render  him  divine  worship  and  obedienca 
Christians  are  baptized  thus  into  covenant  relation  with  three  per- 
sona distinctly  named  in  order.  The  language  necessarily  implies 
that  each  name  represents  a  persoa  The  nature  of  the  sacra- 
ment proves  that  each  person  most  be  divine.   See  Matt.  xxviiL  1 9. 

39.  Hote  it  this  doctrine  directly  taught  in  the  formula  of  the 
apostolical  benediction? 

See  2  Cor.  TJii,  14.  We  have  here  distinctly  named  three  per- 
sons, and  each  communicating  a  separate  blessing,  according  to 
his  own  order  and  manner  of  operation; — the  benevolence  of  the 
Father  in  designing  the  grace  of  the  Son  in  the  acquisition,  the 
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commimion  of  the  Holy  Gboat  in  the  application  of  salvatioD.  ot 
These  ne  three  distinct  personal  names,  thiea  distinct  modes  of 
pvBcnil  ageoqr,  and  each  eqnall;  divine. 

40.  What  endenae  ia  ajbrded  by  the  narrative  o/Chrut't  bop- 
tumt 

See  Mvtt  iii  13-17.  Hera  also  we  have  presented  to  na  three 
persons  distincUj  named,  and  described  aa  severally  acting,  each 
after  his  own  order; — the  Father  spealdng  from  heaven ;  the  Spirit 
dcKeading  like  a  dove  and  lighting  upon  Christ ;  Christ  acknow- 
ledged at  the  beloved  Son  of  God  ascending  from  the  water. 

41.  Slate  the  argument  from  John  xv.  26,  tmd  the  context. 

In  this  passage  again  we  have  three  persona  severally  named 
at  the  same  time,  and  their  relative  action  affirmed.  The  Son  ia 
the  person  speaking  of  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  and  claiming  far 
himaelf  the  right  of  sending  the  Spirit  The  Father  is  the  person 
from  whom  the  Spirit  proceeds.  Of  the  Spirit  the  Sou  sa;s  that 
"he  will  come,"  "he  will  be  sent,"  "he  proceedetb,"  "he  will 
teMify." 

48.  What  it  th»  itate  <ifthe  tvidenee  with  regard  to  lite  genuine^ 
nrmo/lJohny.Tt 

1  have  nut  room  in  wbjob  to  present  a  synopsis  of  the  aiga- 
ment  for  and  against  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause  which 
Gvnld  be  of  any  value.* 

It  will  suffice  to  say — 

1.  ^nie  disputed  clause  is  aa  follows,  including  part  of  tbe 
eighth  verse;  "In  heaven,  the  Father,  tin  Word,  and  t/te  Holy 
Ghott;  and  thae  three  (u<e  one.  And  there  are  three  that  bear 
toitnett  in  earth." 

3.  Learned  and  pions  men  are  divided  in  their  opinions  na  to  the 
preponderance  of  the  evidence ;  the  weight  of  opinion  inoliqing 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  clause. 

3.  The  doctrine  taught  is  so  scriptural,  and  the  grammatical  and 
logical  connection  of  the  clause  with  the  rest  of  the  passage  is  so 
),  that  for  Iht  purpose  of  edification,  in  the  preseut  state  of 

•SMBMM'ilDtnd.TDLlr,  p*itlL,cbiiI>.lir,,  NCtd 
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:b  our  knowledge,  the  daose  ought  to  be  retained;  klthon^  for  the 
purpose  of  ettoidxAing  doctrine  it  ought  not  to  be  relied  apon. 

4.  The  ngection  of  this  passage  does  in  no  degree  lessNi  the 
irresistible  weight  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  orthod<nc  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  which  the  Scriptures  afford. 

43.  What  pattoffa  in  the  Old  TettametU  imply  iht  exidatee  of 
mart  than  one  perton  in  the  Godhead  1 

Mark  the  use  of  tlie  plnral  in  the  following  poseagee :  Oen.  L 
36,  iii.  22,  XL  7 ;  Isa.  t1  8.  Compare  the  three-fold  repetition 
of  the  name  Jehovah,  Nam.  vi.  24-26,  with  the  apostolical  bene- 
diction, 2  Cor.  ziiL  1 4.  Mark  also  in  Isa.  vi  3,  the  three-fold  re- 
petitdon  of  the  ascription  of  holiness. 

44.  What  paam^  in  llie  Old  Tatament  xpeak  of  the  Son  at  a 
dittinct  perton/rom  (/«  Father,  and  yet  at  divine  ? 

In  Fs.  xIt.  6,  7,  we  have  the  Father  addressing  the  Son  as  Qod, 
and  anointing  him.     See  also  Pa.  ex.  ] ;  Isa.  xliv.  6,  7,  24. 

The  prophecies  always  set  forth  the  Messiah  as  a  person  distinct 
from  the  Father,  and  yet  he  is  called  "  The  mighty  God,"  etc, 
Isa.  ix.  6;  Jer.  xxiii.  6. 

45.  W/iat  poMiagee  of  the  Old  Tatament  tpeak  of  the  Spirit  at 
a  diilinot  person  fi'O'n  the  Father,  and  yet  at  divine  f 

Qen.  L  2,  vi  3;  Ps.  civ.  30,  cxxxix.  7;  Job  mm.  13;  Isa. 
xlviiL  16. 

V.  It  beiuins  fok  vb  to  consider  wfat  the  Scbtptdses 

TEACH    CONCERNING   THE    EIEKNAI.    AND    NKCBB8ARY   KBUTtONS 
WHICH  THE  TEBBE  DIVINE  FEBSONS  SUSTAIN  TO  EACH  DTBEB. 


(I.)  The  relation  which  the  second  person  sustains  to 

THE  FIRST,  OR  THE  ETERNAL  GENERATION  OF  THE  SON. 

46.  What  it  the  idiomatie  lue  of  tJte  HArew  vnrd  ^^  ("  ton")  J 

It  is  used  in  the  sense, — 1,  Of  son.     2.  Of  descendant^ — hence 

in  the  plural  "  children  of  Israel,"  for  Israelites ;  also,  when  joined 

to  a  name  of  phice  or  nation,  to  denote  inhabitants  or  citizens 
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tiuTM^  u  "wms  of  ZioD,"  etc.  3.  Of  pupil,  diadple^  wonUpper;  en 
thna^"  Bona  of  the  prophets,"!  Kings  rz.  35;  and  "sons  of  Qod;" 
•I^ed, — {l.)TokingB,Pfl.Iiim6;  (2.)Toangel8,aen.vL2;  (3.)To 
wokshippen  of  God,  his  own  people,  Deut.  ziv.  1.  i.  In  com- 
biiution  with  sabstantiTeB  expressing  age  or  quality,  etc ;  thus, 
**  aon  of  yeara,"  for  aged,  Lev.  lii  6 ;  "  son  of  Belial,"  for  worth- 
less fellow,  Deut.  xiiL  13;  "son  of  death,"  for  one  deserving  to 
die,  1  Sam.  xx.  31 ;  "a  hill  son  of  &t&ess,"  for  a  fruitful  hill. 
The  same  idiom  lias  been  carried  into  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Tertament* 

47.  In  tehai  letue  are  mm  called  "  totu  of  God"  in  Scripture  i 
The  general  idea  embraced  in  the  relation  of  sonship  indadea, 

— 1.  SimiUritf  and  derivation  of  natnre;  S.  Parental  and  filial 
love;  and,  3.  Heirship. 

In  this  general  sense  all  God's  holy,  intelligent  creatures  are 
called  hia  sons.  The  term  is  applied  in  an  eminent  sense  to  kings 
and  magistrateB,  who  receive  dominion  from  God,  (P&  Izxxii  6;) 
and  to  Christians,  who  are  the  subjects  of  spiritual  regeneratioa 
and  adoption,  (Gal  iii.  26;)  the  special  objects  of  divine  &vour, 
(Matt  T.  9;)  and  are  like  him,  (Uatt  v.  4S.)  When  applied  to 
creaturea,  whether  men  or  angels,  (Job  i.  6,)  this  word  la  always 
Qsed  in  the  pluraL  In  the  singular  it  is  applied  only  to  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity,  with  the  single  exception  of  its  application 
once  to  Adam,  (Luke  iii.  38,)  when  the  reason  is  obviously  to  mark 
the  peculiarity  of  his  derivation  from  God  immediately  without 
the  intervention  of  a  human  father. 

48.  What  diferent  views  teOh  regard  to  the  lonthip  ofChriit 
have  been  entertained^ 

1.  Some  Sociniaas  hold  that  he  is  called  Son  of  God  only  as 
an  official  titl^  as  it  is  applied  in  the  plural  to  ordinary  kings  and 
ma^stratea. 

2.  Other  Socinians  hold  Chat  he  was  called  Son  of  Ood  only  be- 
eaose  he  was  brought  into  being  by  God's  supernatural  agency,  and 
not  by  ordinary  generation.  To  maintain  this  they  appeal  to  Luke 
j.  35.    For  an  explanation  of  this  passage  see  below,  question  70. 
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*  3.  Ariuu  hold  tlut  ha  ia  bo  called  becaou  he  ma  created  by 
Qod  more  ia  his  own  likenws  than  any  oUur  enataza,  aad  fint 
in  the  order  of  time. 

i.  The  orthodox  doctiine  u,  that  Chriat  ia  called  Son  of  Qod 
to  indicate  his  eternal  and  necessary  personal  relation  in  the  God- 
head to  the  fint  pencm,  who,  to  indicate  hia  reciprocal  ralatica,  is 
called  the  Father. 

49.  What  it  At  diiiinetion  tehiA  tome  of  At  JiOhert  made 
betieem  the  eltmal,  the  ante-mundane,  and  the  mundane  generation 
o/theSont 

1.  By  hia  eternal  generation  they  intended  to  mai^  his  essential 
relation  to  the  Father,  as  his  consnbstantial  and  eternal  Sod. 

2.  By  hia  aiit«- mundane  generation  they  meant  to  ngnify  the 
commencement  of  the  outgoings  of  his  energy,  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  hb  person  beyond  the  bosom  of  the  Qodfaead,  in  the  sphere 
of  external  creation,  etc — CoL  L  16. 

3.  By  his  mundane  generation  they  intended  his  supematnral 
birth  in  the  flesh. — Luke  L  35. 

50.  What  u  the  dittineluM  whteh  lonu  of  the  fiuhert  made 
betteeen  the  Xoyot  ivStaSerot  (ratio  innta,  "reaton^,  and  the  Xtfyos 
vpo^opiKOi  (ratio  prolata,  "  reaton  brought  forth,  or  expreued")  f 

The  orthodox  fathers  used  the  phrase  logoi  endiathetot  to 
designate  the  Word,  whom  they  held  to  be  a  distinct  person, 
dwelling  from  eternity  with  the  Father.  The  ground  of  their  use 
of  this  phrase  was  a  fanciful  analogy  which  they  conceived  existed 
between  the  relation  which  the  eternal  logo»  (word,  or  reason), 
John  i  1,  sustains  to  the  Father,  and  the  relation  which  the 
reason  of  a  man  sustttios  to  his  own  rational  aouL  Thus  the  b>go4 
endiatheloi  was  Ood's  own  reflective  idea  hypostatized  They 
were  led  to  this  vain  attempt  to  philosophize  upon  an  incompre- 
hensible subject  by  the  influence  exerted  upon  them  by  the 
Platonic  philosophers  of  that  age,  who  taught  a  sort  of  metaphysi- 
cal Trinity; — e.g.,  that  in  the  one  God  there  were  three  constita- 
ent  principles;  to  iytiSdv,  " goodnem;"  nvt,  "intelligence;"  f^v^^ 
"  vitality."  Their  immediate  object  was  to  illustrate  the  essential 
nnity  of  the  Triui^,  and  to  piDve,  against  the  Arians,  the  essential 
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divinity  of  the  Son,  &om  the  application  to  him  by  John  of  the  obaptu 
epithet  Xrfyo?  fcov.  ]^ 

By  the  phrase  logos  prophoricos  they  intended  to  designate  him 
as  the  reason  of  Gk)d  reyealed,  when  he  proceeded  from  the  Father 
in  the  work  of  creation.* 

The  ArianSy  taking  advantage  of  the  essential  inadequacy  of 
this  language,  confused  the  controversy  by  acknowledging  that  the 
phrase  logos  prophoricos  did  truly  apply  to  Christ,  since  he  came 
forth  from  Qod  as  the  first  and  highest  creation  and  image  of  his 
mind;  but  declaring,  with  some  colour  of  truth,  that  the  phrase 
logos  endiathetos^  when  applied  to  Christy  taught  pure  Sabellianism, 
since  it  marked  no  personal  distinction,  and  signified  nothing  else 
than  the  mind  of  the  Father  itself. 

51.  ffow  is  the  doctrine  of  Chrises  sonship  stated  in  the  Nioene 
and  AthatMsian  creeds  f 

See  those  creeds  in  Appendix  A. 

52.  WTuxt  is  the  common  statement  and  explanoHon  of  this 
doctrine  given  by  orthodox  writers  ? 

The  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  is  commonly  defined  to  be 
an  eternal  personal  act  of  the  Father,  wherein,  by  necessity  of 
nature,  not  by  choice  of  will,  he  generates  the  person  (not  the 
essence)  of  the  Son,  by  communicating  to  him  the  whole  indi- 
visiUe  substance  of  the  Godhead,  without  division,  alienation,  or 
change ;  so  that  the  Son  is  the  express  image  of  Ms  Father's  per- 
son, and  eternally  continues,  not  from  the  Father,  but  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  the  Soa  See  particularly  Heb.  L  3 ; 
John  z.  38,  xiv.  11,  xviL  21.  The  principal  scriptural  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  derivation  is  John  ▼.  26.t 

Those  theologians  who  insist  upon  this  definition  believe  that 
the  idea  of  derivation  is  necessarily  implied  in  generation;  that  it 
is  indicated  by  both  the  reciprocal  terms  Father  and  Son,  and  by 
the  entire  representation  given  in  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  relation 
and  order  of  the  persons  ci  the  Qodhead,  the  Father  always 
standing  for  the  Godhead  considered  absolutely;  and  they  hold 
that  this  theoiy  is  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  the  essential 

*  See  HOI*!  LeetnrML  t  Turettlii,  torn.  L,  L  S,  4.  tK^ 
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oBirm  unity  of  the  three  persons.      The  older  theologians,  therefore^ 

^"^     styled  the  Father  mjyh  ^^odttos,  "fountain  of  Oodheady*'  and  aSrta 

viovy  "principle  or  cause  of  the  Son;"  while  the  Son  and  Holy 

Ghost  were  both  called  otriarot  (those  depending  upon  another  as 

their  principle  or  cause). 

They  at  the  same  time  guarded  the  essential  equality  of  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  Father,  by  saying, — 1.  That 
the  whole  divine  essence,  without  division  or  change,  and  there- 
fore all  the  divine  attributes,  were  communicated  to  them ;  and, 
2.  That  this  conununication  was  made  by  an  eternal  and  necessary 
act  of  the  Father,  and  not  of  his  mere  wilL 

53.  What  is  essential  to  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son  f 

In  the  above  rendered  account  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  there 
is  nothing  inconsistent  with  revealed  truth.  The  idea  of  deri- 
vation, as  involved  in  the  generation  of  the  Son  by  the  Father, 
appears  rather  to  be  a  rational  explanation  of  revealed  facts  than 
a  revealed  fact  itsel£  On  such  a  subject,  therefore,  it  should  be 
held  in  suspense.  All  that  is  explicitly  revealed  is, — 1.  The  term 
Son  is  applied  to  Christ  as  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead. 
2.  This  term,  and  the  equivalent  one,  "Only-begotten,"  reveal 
some  relation,  within  Godhead,  of  the  person  of  the  Son  to  the 
person  of  the  Father;  the  designation  Father  being  reciprocal 
to  that  of  Son.  3.  That  this  relation  is  such  that  Father  and 
Sou  are  the  same  in  substance,  and  are  personally  equal ;  that  the 
Father  is  first  and  the  Son  second  in  the  order  of  revelation  and 
operation ;  that  the  Son  is  the  express  image  of  the  Father*s  per- 
son, not  the  Father  of  the  Son's ;  and  that  the  Son  is  not  from 
the  Father,  but  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  the  Son. 

54.  How  may  it  he  shown  that  the  common  doctrine  is  not  self- 
contradictory  ? 

There  is  evidently  no  inconsistency  in  the  simple  scriptural 
statement  given  in  the  answer  to  the  last  question.  Heterodox 
controversialists,  however,  have  claimed  that  there  is  a  manifest 
inconsistency  in  the  orthodox  theory,  that  the  Father  communi- 
cates to  the  Son  the  whole  divine  essence  without  alienating  it 
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frombiinael^  dividing,  or  otherwise  changing  it.   This  subject  does  oba?tki 
not  fall  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  human  logic,  yet  it  is  evi-     ^'"' 
dentthat  this  theory  involves  no  contradiction  and  no  mystery  greater 
than  that  involved  in  the  whole  essence  of  God  being  at  the  same 
time  present,  without  division  or  diffusion,  to  eveiy  point  of  space. 

55.  If  God  is  ens  a  se  ipso,  "^  sdf-txittent^*  how  can  the  Son  he 
really  God,  if  he  he  $m  he  tfcou,  Godfirom  the  Father? 

The  objection  presented  in  this  question  does  not  press  against 
the  scriptural  statement  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  pre- 
sented above  (question  53),  but  solely  against  the  theory  of  deri- 
Tation,  as  involved  in  the  ordinary  definition.  (See  question  52.) 
Those  who  insist  upon  the  validity  of  that  view  rebut  the  objec- 
tion by  saying  that  self-existence  is  an  attribute  of  essence,  not 
of  person.  The  Father,  as  a  person,  generates  the  person,  not 
the  essence  of  the  Son,  whose  person  is  constituted  of  the  very 
same  self-existent  essence  with  the  Father's.  Thus  the  Son  is 
ovrotfcos,  i,e,^ ''  Dev^  a  se  ipso,**  as  to  his  essence;  but  0co9  he  ^coi), 
"  God/rom  Oody**  as  to  his  person. 

5^.  What  argument  for  the  eternal  sonship  of  Christ  may  he 
derived  from  the  designation  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  f 

In  the  apostolical  benediction  and  the  formula  of  baptism  the 
one  God  is  designated  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  The 
term  Son  cannot  here  be  applied  to  Christ  as  an  official  title,  or 
as  a  miraculously  generated  man,  because, — 1.  He  is  so  called  as 
one  pf  the  three  divine  persons  constituting  the  Godhead.  2.  The 
term  Son  is  reciprocal  to  the  term  Father,  and  therefore  designates 
the  relation  of  the  second  person  to  the  first.  Whatever  this 
relation  may  involve  besides,  it  evidently  must  be  eternal  and 
necessary,  and  includes  paternity  on  the  part  of  the  first  person, 
and  filiation  on  the  part  of  the  second. 

57.  What  argument  in  support  of  this  doctrine  may  he  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  word  Son  in  Matt,  xi  27  and  Luke  x.  22  1 

In  both  of  these  passages  the  term  Son  is  used  to  designate 
the  divine  nature  of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  in  his  rela- 
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oRiPTXR  tion  to  the  first.     The  Son,  as  Son,  knows  and  is  known  by  tiiie 
^'"'     Father  as  Father.     He  is  infinite  in  knowledge,  and  therefoie 
knows  the  Father;  he  is  infinite  in  being,  and  therefore  can  be 
known  by  none  other  than  the  Father. 

58.  State  the  argument  from  John  L  1-14. 

Here  the  eternal  Word,  who  was  God,  discovered  himself  as  snch 
to  his  disciples,  by  the  manifestation  of  his  natiye  divine  glory, — 
*'  the  glory  as  of  the  only-b^otten  of  the  Father."  'He  was  ^  the 
only-begotten  Son,"  therefore  as  Gk)d,  and  not  either  as  Mediator 
or  as  man. 

59.  Staie  the  argum/ent  frcm  tfie  applioaHon  in  Scripture  of  tJte 
iemu  fwvoy€VT^  (^*  ofily-begotten")  and  iBiog  ("oim")  to  the  son- 
ship  of  Christ. 

Although  many  of  God's  creatures  are  called  his  sons,  the  phrase 
''  Son  of  God,"  in  the  singular,  and  when  limited  by  the  terms 
"  own"  and  "  only-begotten,"  is  applied  only  to  Christ. 

Christ  is  called  "the  only-begotten  Son"  of  God. — John  L 
14,  18,  iil  16,  18;  1  John  iv.  9. 

In  John  V.  18,  Christ  calls  God  his  oum  Father,  (see  Greek). 
He  is  called  the  own  Son  of  the  Father. — Rom.  viiL  32. 

The  use  of  these  qualifying  terms  proves  that  Christ  is  called 
Son  of  God  in  a  sense  different  firom  that  in  which  any  other  is 
so  called ;  therefore  it  designates  him  as  God,  and  not  as  man,  nor 
as  the  bearer  of  an  office. 

60.  What  u  the  argument  derived  from  John  v.  22,  and  con- 
texty  and  from  John  x.  33-37? 

In  the  first  passage,  the  terms  "  Father"  and  "  Son'*  are  nsed 
to  designate  two  divine  and  equal  persons.  As  Son,  Christ  does 
whatsoever  the  Father  doeth,  and  is  to  receive  equal  honour. 

In  the  second  passage  Jesus  assumes  the  title  '^  Son  of  Gk)d,*' 
as  equivalent  to  assenting  that  he  was  €k)d,  the  Jews  charging  it 
upon  him  as  blasphemy. 

61.  What  is  the  evidence  furnished  by  such  passages  cm  ^Mok  of 
the  manifestation^  giving  or  sending  of  the  Son  f 
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See  1  John  iiL  8;  Rom.  viiL  3;  John  iiL  17,  etc.  cbaptib 

To  say  that  the  Son  was  sent  or  manifested,  implies  that  he  was     

Son  before  he  was  sent  or  manifested  as  such. 

62.  SiaU  the  argument  Jrcm  Bom,  i.  3,  4. 

The  axgoment  from  this  passage  is  two-fold:  1.  The  Son  of 
Qod  is  declared  to  have  been  made  flesh,  and  therefore  must  have 
preSzisted  as  Son.  2.  By  the  resurrection  he  was  powerfully 
manifested  to  be  the  Son  of  Ood  as  to  his  divine  nature.  The 
phrases,  *^  according  to  the  flesh,"  and  *'  according  to  the  Spirit  of 
holiness,"  are  evidently  antithetical,  designating  severally  the 
Lord's  human  and  divine  natures. 

63.  StcUe  the  argument  from  Rom,  viiL  3. 

Here  God*s  own  Son  was  sent  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh. 
Obvioitsly  he  must  have  preexisted  as  such  before  he  assumed  the 
IflrimAgg  of  sinful  flesh,  the  assumption  of  which  certainly  could 
not  have  constituted  him  the  own  Son  of  God. 

64.  State  the  argument  from  Col,  i  15-20. 

In  this  passage  the  apostle  sets  forth  at  length  the  nature 
and  ^oiy  of  him  whom,  in  the  13th  verse,  he  had  called 
^  God's  dear  Son.'*  Thus  he  proves  that  Christ  as  Son  is 
the  image  of  the  inviuble  God,  and  that  by  him  all  things 
coosiBt^  etc 

65.  Stale  the  argument  from  Heh,  L  5-8. 

Paul  is  here  setting  forth  the  superiority  of  Christ  as  a  divine 
peraon.  Ab  divine,  he  calls  him  '*  the  Son,'* ''  the  first-begotten." 
This  Son  is  brought  into  the  world,  and  therefore  must  have  pre- 
existed as  such.  As  Son  he  is  declared  to  be  God,  and  to  reign 
upon  an  everlasting  throne. 

66.  What  poiaages  are  relied  upon  by  the  opponents  of  the  ortho- 
dox  doctrine^  for  proof  that  the  term  Son,  as  applied  to  Christ, 
ds  an  official  title,  and  how  can  they  he  explained^ 

From  such  passages  as  Matt  xvi  16,  and  John  i  49,  it  is  aigued 
that  the  epithete  *"  Ohiist"  or  "  Messiah,"  and  <<  King  of  Israel," 
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nare  equivalent  to  "Son  of  Qod,"  and  Uutconseqaently  he  b  called 
Son  only  because  he  occnines  these  offices.  Tiom  John  z.  35,  36, 
it  is  argued  that  Chriat  la  called  Son  because  the  Father  hath 
Bancti£ed  him  and  sent  him  into  the  world. 

We  answer,  that  not  one  of  theaa  passagea,  nor  any  other,  ex- 
pressly declares  that  Christ  ia  called  Son  because  he  bears  the 
office  of  mediator ;  they  merely  declare  that  he  is  Son  of  Ood,  and 
holds  that  office.  But  even  if  it  conld  be  proved  that  he  ia  called 
on  occasion  "  Son  of  Ood"  on  the  ground  of  any  subordinate  re- 
lation which,  as  man  or  as  mediator,  he  snetains  to  Ood,  that  bet 
conld  not  in  the  least  invalidate  the  testimony  of  those  passages 
which  we  hare  above  cited  to  prove  that  be  is  also  called  Son  of 
Ood  in  a  higher  sense,  as  the  Word  who  &om  the  beginning  was 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 

S7.  Prove  that  nnthtr  the  2d  Pialm  niyr  Rom.  L  4,  Uaehet  that 
Chriet  mat  made  Son  of  Ood. 

Dr.  Alexander  says*  with  relation  to  Fs.  iL  7,  that  it  means 
simply,  "  '  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  I  am  thy  Father,  now  always 
eternally  thy  Father.'  Even  if  '  thii  day'  be  referred  to  the  in- 
ception of  the  filial  relation,  it  ia  thrown  indefinitely  back  by  th« 
form  of  reminiscence  or  narration  in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse,— 
'  Jehovah  said  to  me,'  but  when]  If  imderstood  to  mean  from 
everlasting,  the  form  of  expression  would  be  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  the  other  figurative  forms  by  which  the  Scriptures  represent 
things  really  inefiable  in  human  language."  With  r^ard  to  Bom. 
L  4,  Br.  Hodge  saysf  that  the  Qreek  word  opurSifioi,  translated 
in  the  authorized  version  "  deelartd"  is  always  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament  used  to  aigmfy  "  eonttilvte,  appoint:"  But  the 
great  majori^  of  commentators,  including  pome  of  the  most 
ancient  Gt«ek  fathers,  agree  in  interpreting  it  in  this  passage  in 
the  sense  of  "  declare,  manifetl." 

It  is  very  evident  that  Christ  called  himself  Son  of  Ood,  and 
was  BO  recognised  by  his  disciples,  before  his  resurrection,  and 
therefore  he  might  have  been  revealed  or  manifested  to  bo 
the  Son  of  Ood,  bnt  could  not  have  been  constituted  sudi  by 
that  event 

*  3m  Cool  Da  Pnlna  t  S«  Com,  on  RwrnTH, 
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68.  Show  that  Acts  ziiL  32,  33,  does  not  prove  that  Jesus  uku  ohaptbb 
made  &m  of  God.  3^ 

It  is  aigaed  from  tliis  passage  that  Jesus  was  constituted  Son 
of  Qod  \xj  his  resurrection,  as  the  first  stage  of  his  official  exalta- 
tion. This  cannot  be, — 1.  Because  he  was  sent  into  the  world  as 
Son  cf  CkxL  2.  Because  the  word  0^00x70-0$,  ^^  having  raised 
ttp,"  refers  to  the  raising  up  of  Christ  at  his  birth,  and  not  to  his 
resurrection  (there  is  nothhig  in  the  Greek  corresponding  to  the 
word  "^  again^^  in  the  English).  When  this  word  is  used  to  desig- 
nate the  resurrection,  it  is  usually  qualified  by  the  phrase  *^from 
the  dead^  as  in  verse  34.  Verse  32  declares  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  referred  to  in  verse  23.* 

69.  Hew  can  those  passages  which  speak  of  the  Son  as  inferior 
tmd  subject  to  the  Father  he  reconciled  with  this  doctrine? 

It  IS  objected  that  such  passages  prove  that  Jesus,  as  Son,  is 
inferior  and  subject  to  the  Father. 

We  answer,  that  in  John  iiL  13,  the  "  Son  of  man'*  is  said  to 
have  come  down  from  heaven,  and  to  be  in  heaven ;  but  surely 
Jesosy  €U  Son  ofman^  was  not  omnipresent  In  Acts  xx.  28,  God 
is  said  to  purchase  his  church  with  his  own  blood;  but  surely 
Chrirt^  as  God,  did  not  shed  his  blood.  The  explanation  of  this 
is,  that  it  is  the  common  usage  of  Scripture  to  designate  the  single 
perscm  of  the  Gbd-man  by  a  title  belonging  to  him  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  one  nature,  while  the  condition,  attribute,  relation,  or 
setiQii  predicated  of  him  is  true  only  of  the  other  nature.  Thus, 
in  the  passages  in  question  he  is  called  "  Son  of  God''  because  he 
is  the  eternal  Word;  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  said  to  be  in- 
ferior to  the  Father  because  he  \a  also  man  and  mediator. 

70.  Whai  is  the  true  explanation  qfLuke  L  35? 

That  Jesus  was  revealed  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  proved  to  be 
si&ch  by  his  miraculous  conception.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  is 
meant  he  was  called  Son  because  of  that  events  since  his  human 
nature  was  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  yet  he  is  never  called 
the  Son  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

But  even  if  it  were  affirmed  that  he  was  called  Son  of  God  for 

*  See  Alexander*!  Cool  on  Acts. 
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onirtM  that  reason,  It  would  still  remun  trae,  as  above  ahown,  thM  he 
*'"•     IB  revealed  as  from  eternit^the  gtmof  Qod  for  an  infinitely  hi^ur 


(II.)   ThJ!  SHATIOK  WBICB  THE  THIRD  PKBSOV  BmrUIBB    TO 

''  thb  nsbt  and  sboohd,  ob  the  rtebkal  pbocessiok  of  tmi  holy 
Ghost. 

71.  What  i»  the  ttymoloff^  of  the  vnrd  Spirit,  and  the  vtagt  oj 
its  Heh-etB  and  Oreek  equivalerUit 

The  English  word  spirit  is  from  the  Latin  tpiritut,  "  breath, 
wind,  ur,  life,  soul ;"  which  in  tnm  is  from  the  verb  ^»ro,  "to 
breathe."  The  eqniralent  Hebrew  word,  rTI*l,  has  a  perfectly 
analogotiB  usage.  1.  Its  primary  sense  is  wind,  air  in  motion, 
Qen.  viii  1 ;  then,  2.  Breath,  the  breath  of  life.  Gen.  vL  17,  Job 
xvii.  1 ;  3.  Animal  soul,  vital  principle  in  men  and  Miimala, 
1  Sam.  xxz.  12;  4.  Bational  soul  of  man,  Gen.  zlL  8, — and 
hence,  metaphorically,  disposition,  temperament,  Num.  t.  14; 
5.  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  Gen.  i  2,  Ps.  li  !!.• 

The  equivalent  Greek  word,  wafia,  has  also  the  same  usage. 
It  is  derived  from  irviai,  "to  breath,  to  blote."  It  signifies, — 
1.  Breath,  Kev.  xL  11 ;  2.  Air  in  motion,  John  iii.  8 ;  3.  Th« 
vital  principle,  Matt,  xxvii.  60;  4.  The  rational  soul,  spoken 
(1.)  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of  men,  Heb.  xiL  23  ;  (2.)  of 
devils.  Matt  x.  1  ;  (3.)  of  angels,  Heb.  L  14 ;  (4.)  the  Spirit  of 
Qod,  spoken  of  God,  a,  absolutely  as  an  attribute  of  his  essence, 
John  iv.  24 ;  and,  b,  as  the  personal  designation  of  the  third 
person  of  the  Trinity,  who  is  called  Spirit  of  God,  or  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  or  of  Jesus,  or  of 
the  Son  of  God,  Acta  xvi.  6,  7;  Rom.  viii  9;  2  Cor.  iii  17;  Gal. 
iv.  6;  Phili  19;  1  Peter  i  11. 

72.  Why  M  the  third  perton  tfthe  Trinity  called  the  Spirit  t 
As  the  one  indivisible  divine  essence  which  is  common  to  each 

of  the  divine  persona  alike  is  spiritual,  this  term,  as  the  personal 
deugnation  of  the  third  person,  cannot  be  intended  to  signify  the 
fact  that  be  is  a  spirit  as  to  his  essence,  but  nther  to  mark  what 
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la  peculiar  to  hid  person;  £«.,  his  personal  relation  to  the  Father  ohaptcb 
and  the  Son,  and  the  pecoliarmode  of  his  operation  ac^OB^ro.  As  the  ^"'' 
reciprocal  epithets  Father  and  Son  are  used  to  indicate,  so  flEur  forth, 
the  mviiial  relations  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  so  the  epithets, 
« {^[uift,*  «  Spirit  of  God,''  «  Spirit  of  the  Son,"  "  Spirit  which  pro- 
eaedflilh  ftom  the  Father,"  are  applied  to  the  third  person  to  indicate, 
so  far  furth,  the  relation  of  the  third  person  to  the  first  and  second. 

73.  Why  is  he  called  Holy  Spirit  ? 

As  holiness  is  an  attribute  of  the  divine  essence,  and  the  glory 
equally  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  it  cannot  be  applied  in 
any  preeminent  sense  as  a  personal  characteristic  to  the  third  per- 
son. It  indicates,  therefore,  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  operation. 
He  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit  because  he  is  the  author  of  holiness 
throughout  the  universe.  As  the  Son  is  also  styled  Logosy  or 
God  the  Revealer,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God  the  Operator,  the  end 
and  ^ory  of  whose  work  in  the  moral  world  is  holiness,  as  in  the 
phjnncal  world  beauty. 

74.  Why  is  he  called  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 

This  phrase  expresses  his  divinity,  his  relation  to  the  Godhead 
as  himself  Gk)d,  1  Cor.  ii  11 ;  his  intimate  personal  relation  to 
the  Father,  as  his  consubstantial  spirit  proceeding  firom  him,  John 
XT.  26 ;  and  the  fact  that  he  is  the  divine  Spirit,  which,  proceeding 
from  God,  operates  upon  the  creature,  Ps.  civ.  30;  1  Peter  iv.  14. 

75.  Why  is  the  third  person  called  the  Spirit  of  Christ  f 

See  Gal  iv.  6  ;  Rom.  viiL  9  ;  PhiL  i  19 ;  1  Peter  i  11.  As 
the  form  of  expression  is  identical  in  the  several  phrases.  Spirit 
of  €k)d,  and  Spirit  of  the  Son,  and  as  the  Scripture,  with  one 
exception,  (John  xv.  26,)  uniformly  predicate  everything  of  the 
relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Son  that  they  predicate  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father,  it  appears  evident  that  he  is 
called  Spirit  of  Christ  for  the  same  reason  that  he  is  called  Spirit 
of  God. 

This  phrase  also  additionally  sets  forth  the  official  relation  which 
the  Spirit  in  his  agency  in  the  work  of  redemption  sustains  to  the 
God-man,  in  taking  of  his,  and  showing  it  to  us,  John  xvi  14. 
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OHAprni      76.  What  is  meant  by  the  theologtcdl  phratej  JhrooestUm  of  the 
^"'-     HolyGhoslf 

Theologians  intend  by  this  phrase  to  designate  the  relation 
which  the  third  person  sustains  to  the  first  and  second;  wherein, 
by  an  eternal  and  necessary,  i.e.,  not  Yoluntary,  act  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  their  whole  identical  divine  essence,  without  aliena- 
tion, division,  or  change^  is  commnnicated  to  the  Holy  Qhosi. 

77.  What  distinction  do  theologians  make  between  ^* procession  ** 
and  "generation  /" 

As  this  entire  subject  infinitely  transcends  the  measure  of  our 
faculties,  we  can  do  nothiag  further  than  classify  and  contrast 
those  predicates  which  inspiration  has  applied  to  the  relation  of 
Father  and  Son  with  those  which  it  has  applied  to  the  relation  of 
the  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  Son. 

Thus  Turrettin:*  They  differ,  "Ist.  As  to  source.  The  Son 
emanates  from  the  Father  only,  but  the  Spirit  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son  at  the  same  time.  2d.  As  to  mode.  The  Son 
emanates  in  the  way  of  generation,  which  affects  not  only  per- 
sonality, but  similitude,  on  account  of  which  the  Son  is  called 
the  image  of  the  Father,  and  in  consequence  of  which  he  receives 
the  property  of  communicating  the  same  essence  to  another  person ; 
but  the  Spirit  by  the  way  of  spiration,  which  affects  only  person- 
ality, and  in  consequence  of  which  the  person  who  proceeds  does 
not  receive  the  property  of  communicating  the  same  essence  to 
another  person.  3d.  As  to  order.  The  Son  is  second  person, 
and  the  Spirit  third,  and  though  both  are  eternal,  without  begin- 
ning or  succession,  yet,  in  our  mode  of  conception,  generation 
precedes  procession." 

"The  schoolmen  vainly  attempted  to  found  a  distinction  between 
generation  and  spiration,  upon  the  different  operations  of  the  divine 
intellect  and  the  divine  wilL  They  say  the  Son  was  generated  per 
modum  intellecttts,  whence  he  is  called  the  Word  of  God ;  the 
Spirit  proceeds  per  modum  voluntatis,  whence  he  \&  called  Love." 

78.  What  is  the  Scripture  ground /or  this  doctrine  f 

What  we  remarked  above  (question  53),  concerning  the  common 

•  Vol  L,  L  8,  q.  8L 
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i&eolc^cal  de&ntion  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  holds  oBipria 
tme  also  itHIl  reference  to  the  common  definition  of  the  eternal  ^"'* 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  viz.,  that,  in  order  to  make  the 
method  of  the  diyine  nnity  in  trinity  more  apparent,  theologians 
haye  pressed  the  idea  of  derivation  and  subordination  in  the  order 
of  personal  subsbtence  too  far.  This  ground  is  at  once  sacred  and 
mysterious.  The  points  given  by  Scripture  are  not  to  be  pressed 
nor  speculated  upon,  but  received  and  confessed  nakedly. 

The  dat»  of  inspiration  are  simply  as  follows  :  1.  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  three  divine  persons,  possess  from  eternity  the 
one  whole  identical,  indivisible,  imchangeable  essence.  2.  The 
Father,  from  his  characteristic  personal  name,  and  the  order  in 
which  his  name  uniformly  occurs  in  Scripture, — and  from  the  fact 
that  the  Son  is  called  his  and  his  only-begotten,  and  that  the 
Spirit  is  called  his,  the  one  proceeding  from  him, — and  from  the 
Older  of  his  manifestation  and  operation  ctd  extra^ — is  evidently  in 
9ome  way  first  in  order  of  personal  subsistence  relatively  to  the 
Son  and  Spirit.  3.  For  the  same  reason  (see  below,  question  80), 
the  Son,  in  the  order  of  personal  subsistence,  is  before  the  Spirit 
4.  What  the  real  nature  of  these  distinctions  in  the  order  of 
personal  subsistence  may  be  is  made  known  to  us  only  so  £u*, — 
(1.)  That  it  involves  no  distinction  as  to  time,  since  all  are  alike 
ctemaL  (2.)  It  does  not  depend  upon  any  voluntary  action,  for 
that  would  make  the  second  person  dependent  upon  the  first,  and 
the  third  upon  the  first  and  second,  while  they  are  all  "  equal  in 
power  and  glory."  (3.)  It  is  such  a  relation  that  the  second 
person  is  etemaUy  only-begotten  Son  of  the  first,  and  the  third  is 
ietemaUy  the  Spirit  of  the  first  and  second. 

79.  What  was  the  difference  between  tite  Oreek  and  Latin 
Churches  an  this  doctrine? 

The  famous  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325,  while  so  accurately 
defining  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  left  the  testi- 
mony concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  vague  form  in  which  it 
stood  in  the  ancient  creed,  "  in  the  Holy  Ghost/'  But  the  heresy 
of  Macedonius,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
having  sprung  up  in  the  meantime,  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  381,  completed  the  testimony  of  the  Nicene  Creed  thus,  "I 
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cniPTiB  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord,  the  author  of  life,  wha 
I!!!!*     proceedeth  fix)m  the  Father." 

There  subsequently  arose  a  controversy  upon  the  question 
whether  the  Scriptures  do  or  do  not  represent  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
sustaining  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  Son  that  he  does  to 
the  Father.  This  the  Latins  generally  affirmed,  and  at  the  third 
ecclesiastical  assembly  at  Tdedo,  a.d.  589,  they  added  the  word 
FUioque  {**  and  the  Son  ")  to  the  Latin  version  of  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  Creed,  making  the  clause  read,  ''  Credimus  in  Spiritum 
Sanctum  qui  it  Patre  FUioque  procedit"  The  Qreek  Church 
violently  opposed  this,  and  to  this  day  reject  it.  For  a  short 
time  they  were  satisfied  with  the  compromise,  '^  The  Spirit  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father  through  the  Son,"  which  was  finally 
rejected  by  both  parties.  The  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  as 
amended  at  the  Council  of  Toledo,  is  the  one  now  adopted  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  recognised  by  all  Protestants,  currently 
bearing  the  title  of  "  Nicene  Creed." 

80.  How  may  it  he  proved  tluU,  a$  far  as  revealed,  the  Spirit 
sustains  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  Son  which  he  does  to  the 
Father  f 

The  epithet  ^*  Spirit"  is  the  characteristic  personal  designation 
of  the  third  person.  Whatever  is  revealed  of  his  eternal  and 
necessary  personal  relation  to  either  the  Father  or  the  Son  is 
indicated  by  this  word.  Yet  he  is  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Son 
as  well  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Father.  He  possesses  the  same  iden- 
tical essence  of  the  Son  as  of  the  Father.  The  Son  sends  and 
operates  through  the  Spirit  as  the  Father  does.  Wherever  their 
Spirit  is,  there  both  Father  and  Son  are  revealed,  and  there  they 
exercise  their  power. — John  xiv.  16,  26,  xv.  26,  xvi  7.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  phrase,  '*  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father/* 
(John  XV.  26,)  the  Scriptures  apply  precisely  the  same  predicates 
to  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Son  that  they  do  to  his  relation 
to  the  Father. 

81.  What  office  does  the  Spirit  discharge  in  the  economy  of  re- 
demption ? 

In  the  economy  of  redemption,  as  universally  in  all  the  actings 
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of  the  Qodhead  npon  the  creature,  God  the  Son  is  the  revealed  chaptee 
Qod,  God  fts  known ;  and  God  the  Spirit  is  that  divine  person  who     ^'"' 
exerts  his  energy  immediately  upon  and  in  the  creature.     For  a 
moie  detailed  answer,  see  chapter  xxL,  on  the  Mediatorial  Office  of 
Christy  question  9. 

(in.)  The  personal  properties  peculiar  to  each  of  the  Penonal 
YHBXB  PERSONS  OF  THE  GODHEAD,  AND  THEIR  ORDER  OF  OPERA-  fJ^J^" 
TION  AD  EXTRA.  Trinity. 

82.  WhcU  is  the  theological  meaning  of  the  word  property,  as  op- 
plied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  9 

The  attributes  of  God  are  the  perfections  of  the  divine  essence, 
and  therefore  common  to  each  of  the  three  persons,  who  are  '^  the 
same  in  substance,"  and  therefore  "  equal  in  power  and  glory.'* 
These  have  been  discussed  under  chapter  viL  The  properties  of 
each  divine  person,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  peculiar  modes 
of  personal  subsistence  whereby  each  divine  person  is  constituted 
as  such,  and  that  peculiar  order  of  operation  whereby  each  person 
is  distinguished  from  the  others. 

As  flEur  as  these  are  revealed  to  us,  the  personal  properties  of  the 
Father  are  as  follows :  He  is  begotten  by  none,  and  proceeds  from 
none.  He  is  the  Father  of  the  Son,  having  begotten  him  from 
eternity.  The  Spirit  proceeds  from  him  and  is  his  Spirit.  Thus 
he  is  the  first  in  order  and  in  operation,  sending  and  operating 
through  the  Son  and  Spirit 

The  personal  properties  of  the  Son  are  as  follows :  He  is  the 
Son,  from  eternity  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father.  The  Spirit 
is  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  even  as  he  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father.  He 
is  sent  by  the  Father,  whom  he  reveals.  He,  even  as  the  Father, 
sends  and  operates  through  the  Spirit 

The  personal  properties  of  the  Spirit  are  as  follows :  He  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  from  eternity  proceeding  from 
them.  He  is  sent  by  the  Father  and  the  Son,  they  operating 
through  him.     He  operates  immediately  upon  the  creature. 

83.  What  kind  of  subordination  did  the  early  writers  aUrihute 
to  the  second  and  third  persons  in  relation  to  the  first  f 

11  ^ 
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cniiTlk  Tbey  held,  u  ahoTe  ahown,  that  the  etcraal  genentiou  of  tlw 
""•  Son  hj  the  liUhef,  and  the  eternal  proceadon  of  the  H0I7  6hoat 
&om  the  FBt&et  and  tb«  Son,  involved  in  both  instuMW  the  dwi- 
ration  of  euenca:  Th^  illoitnted  Hieir  idea  of  this  eta^al  aad 
iieceaaaiy  act  of  communication  b;  the  example  nt  a  InmiMaa 
body,  which  necessarily  ndiatea  light  the  whole  period  of  ita  ez- 
iBtence.  Thus  the  Bon  is  defined  is  tlw  woida  of  tbe  moene 
Creed,  "  Ood  of  Qod,  Light  of  Idghf  Thus  >a  the  radiaitc*  o( 
the  Bnn  is  coeval  witii  its  existence,  and  of  the  Mme  easenee  aa 
its  source,  by  this  illustration  they  designed  to  signify  theii  belief 
in  the  identitrf  and  consequent  eqnali^  of  the  divine  penoni  as 
to  essence,  and  the  relative  subordination  <tf  the  aecond  to  tha 
first,  and  of  the  third  to  the  firat  and  second,  aa  to  penonsl  anb- 
nstence  and  conseqnent  order  of  operatioa 

84.  W/tal  is  txpnued  bp  the  vae  of  the  lemu  Jirit,  tecond,  and 
iMrd,  in  rffcrenee  to  the  per»on»  of  the  Trinity  f 

These  terms  are  severally  applied  to  the  persona  of  the  Trini^, 
becsnse, — 1.  The  Scriptures  nnifonnly  state  their  names  in  thia 
order.  3.  The  persooal  dedgnatious,  Father  and  Son,  and  Spirit 
of  the  Father  and  of  Uie  Son,  indicate  this  order  of  personal  sub- 
sistence. 3.  Their  K^MctiTemodeB  of  operational  extra  are  always 
in  this  order.  The  Father  sends  and  operates  thiongh  the  Son, 
and  the  Father  and  Son  send  and  operate  through  the  Spirit 
The  Scriptures  never,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  indicate  the 
reverse  order. 

As  to  the  outward  bearing  <^  the  Godhead  upon  the  creature 
it  would  appear  that  the  Father  is  revealed  only  as  he  is  seen  in 
the  Son,  who  is  the  eternal  Logos,  or  divine  Word,  the  express 
image  of  the  Father's  person :  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time;  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  declared  him." — John  L  18.  And  the  Father  and  Son 
act  immeduUdy  upon  the  creature  only  through  the  Spirit. 

"  The  Father  is  aU  the  folneaa  of  the  Godhead  invisible,  vrith- 
out  form,  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  or  can  see." 

"  The  Snn  is  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  manifested." 

"  The  Spirit  is  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  acting 
immediately  npon  the  creature,  and  thus  makiDg  manifest  the 
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86^  Sou  can  the  auumptioti  of  pertonat  dUtindiom  m  Mtf 
Godhead  he  rtamdUd  with  the  divine  unity  t 

Althotigh  this  tripenonal  constitatioii  of  the  Qodhead  is  kRo- 
gether  b^>«Dd  the  eapaaiy  of  naaon,  and  ia  sacertuned  to  ni  only 
thitm^  B  snpematiiTal  KYelation,  there  is  evidently  no  contradic- 
tion in  the  two-fold  propontioii,  that  Ood  ia  one,  and  yet  Father, 
Sod,  and  Holy  Oliost  are  that  one  God.  They  ve  one  in  one 
■enae,  and  tlme-fdd  in  an  entirely  difierent  senaa  The  etcanal, 
■eIf-«xiBtent,  divine  easence,  constitntdng  all  thoae  divine  petfec- 
laona  called  atttibntea  of  Qod,  is,  in  the  aame  aenae  and  dt^greo, 
common  to  all  the  perBona.  In  thii  senae  they  aie  one.  Bnt  thia 
divine  ecaence  eidsta  eternally  aa  Father,  and  aa  Son,  and  as  Hdy 
Ghost,  distingaiahed  by  personal  properties.  In  thii  sense  tiiey 
an  ttiree.  We  believe  this,  not  becaoae  we  nnderstand  itj  bnt 
beeanm  thna  Qod  has  levealed  himaelf . 

86.  Mow  eon  the  aeparale  ineamation  of  the  Son  be  rtooneiled 
with  the  divine  unity  f 

!%«  Bon  ia  identical  with  the  Father  and  Sinrit  aa  to  essence, 
but  diatinct  from  them  as  to  personal  subsistence.  In  the  incar- 
nktion,  the  divine  easence  of  the  Son  iras  not  made  man,  but  as  a 
£vine  person  he  entered  into  a  personal  relation  with  the  hnman 
natnre  of  the  man  Christ  Jesna.  Thia  did  not  coiurtdtnte  a  new 
person,  bnt  merely  introdnced  a  new  element  into  his  eternal  per- 
son. It  was  the  personal  union  of  the  Sm  with  a  human  soul 
and  body,  and  not  any  change  eiUier  in  the  divine  essence  or  in 
the  personal  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  or  the  Sjnrit 

87.  What  it  Arianimi  B 
lliis  ayatem  was  first  advocated  by  Arins,  who  lived  dming  the  °' 

first  half  of  the  fonrth  centniy.  He  maintained  that  the  Godhead 
ooBsists  of  one  eternal  person,  who,  in  the  beginning,  before  all 
worlds,  created  in  his  own  image  a  super-angelic  being,  hia  only- 
b^otteo  Son,  the  be^nning  of  the  creation  of  God,  by  whom 

•  Ui(b«T  Cmwiia  LHIi^  bjr  Bn.  W.  E.  Boudmu,  pi  IDS. 
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<n4Mn  also  he  made  the  worlds.    Tbt  first  and  greatest  creature  tliiu 
*'"'    created,  throngli  the  Son  of  Ood,  was  the  Holy  OfaosL     In  the 
folnesB  of  time  this  Son  became  incainate  in  the  penoa  of  Jesns 
of  Nazareth. 

88.  What  VOM  lie  doctrine  of  the  Smi-Ariatut 

This  party  was  so  called  as  occnpyiog  middle  ground  between 
the  Allans  and  the  rathodox.  They  held  that  the  abeolute,  self- 
existent  Qod  was  one  person;  bat  that  the  Son  was  a  divine  per- 
son of  a  glorious  GBsence,  like  to  (o/uxoucrun'),  but  not  identical 
with  (f/ioaixnovX  that  of  the  Father,  and  from  eternity  begotten 
by  the  Father  by  a  free  exercise  of  will  and  power;  and  therefore 
snbordinate  to,  and  dependent  npon  him.  This  par^was  hugely 
represented  at  the  Council  of  Nice, 

It  appears  that  Bome  of  the  Semi-Arians  agreed  with  the 
Arians  in  regarding  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  first  and  most  glorioas 
creature  of  the  Son,  but  that  the  m^ority  t«garded  the  words 
"  Holy  Spirit"  as  significant  of  a  divine  eawgj,  or  as  a  Bynonym 
of  the  word  God.* 

89.  WhatitSahellianUm? 

This  term  represents  the  opinion  that  Qod  is  one  single  person 
as  well  as  one  sin^e  essence.  The  term  Father  is  the  name 
appropriated  to  this  one  person  when  considered  in  his  incom- 
prehensible greatness,  and  in  his  absolute  sovereignty.  The  term 
Son  is  the  name  appropriated  to  the  same  person  when  conceived 
of  as  revealing  himself,  and  as  becoming  incarnate  and  dwelling 
among  men.  The  term  Holy  Ghost  is  the  name  applied  to  him 
when  conceived  of  as  operating  immediately  npon  the  creature  in 
his  works  of  creation,  providence,  or  grace.  The  more  significant 
and  generic  title  of  the  sects  holding  this  opinion  is  Monarchians, 
or  those  maintaining  the  absolute  unity  of  the  Godhead,  personal 
as  well  as  essentiaL  They  were  also  called  Patripassians,  because 
they  believed  that  the  one  divine  person,  called  Father,  as  well 
as  Son  or  Holy  Ghost,  was  united  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who 
gnfiered  on  the  cross.  This  system  was  taught,  with  special 
modifications,  by  several  heretical  leaders  of  the  early  cbnrch, 

*  5e*  tfeudoi'i  Ch.  Hlrt^  lntnj't  tndalUlOD,  tdL  1L,  pp.  41B,  410. 
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firat  I^  Fnxeae^  a  confessor  at  Eome,  at  the  end  of  the  second  oft. 
centoiy.     It  has,  however,  currentlj  borne  the  name  of  Babeltiiu,     ] 
KD  African  bishop  vho  lived  during  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury.    The  Swedenboi^and  of  the  pieaeat  day  are  Safaelliana. 

90.  What  u  Ihitheumf 

Tiaa  opinion,  the  extreme  opposite  of  Ssbellianism,  is  sud  to 
hare  been  first  advocated  by  John  Ascoanage,  a  Sjrri&Q  pHiloBO- 
pber,  who  flonrished  daring  the  sixth  century.  He  taught  that 
the  Godhead  is  constituted  of  three  beings,  distinct  in  essence 
aa  well  as  in  person.  Hence  there  are  three  Gods,  united,  not  in 
being,  bnt  only  in  the  most  intimate  fellowship  of  counsel  and 
wiU. 

91.  What  ii  Soeinianiimf 

This  system  regards  Qod  tlie  Father  as  the  only  Qod,  one  in 
person  u  well  as  essence ;  and  Jesus  Christ  as  a  mere  man,  though 
an  inqiired  prophet,  and  called  Son  of  Qod  only  on  account  of 
bia  iniracaloaB  conception  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin ;  and  the 
term  Holy  Spirit  only  as  another  name  for  the  one  Qod,  the 
FatJier.  The  more  common  and  significant  title  of  thia  system  is 
Unitarianism.  It  takes  its  designation  of  Socinianiam  from  its 
moat  snccessiiil  promulgators,  Leelius  and  Faostos  Socinns,  uncle 
and  nephew,  who  flonrished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
centory.  Italians  by  birth,  Qie  uncle  died  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Befbrmed  Church  of  Zurich,  a.d.  1662;  but  the  nephew,  ulti- 
mately joining  the  Unitarians  of  Poland,  gave  the  final  form  to 
their  religjous  system,  and  from  his  writings  the  Racovion  Cate- 
chism was  principally  compiled,  which  remuns  to  this  day  the 
moat  authoritative  exposition  of  the  Unitarian  iaitL* 

92.  £y  vAat  cOTinderaiumt  may  it  be  Aotm  that  the  doctrine  of 
Ike  Trimty  U  ajitndamental  dement  ofO\e  gotpelt 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  refinements  of  theological  specula- 
taona  npcm  this  aubject  are  eesential  points  of  faith,  bnt  simply 
that  it  is  essential  to  salvation  to  believe  in  the  three  persons  in 
one  Godhead,  aa  they  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scripturea 

*  Sm  HoMwlm'i  Gb.  HI*,  ToL  UL,  p.  tSi. 
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K  1.  The  onlj  tnu  Qod  ii  that  God  who  tma  rarefied  hinwilf  to 
HI  in  the  SeriptnrM;  and  the  tbij  end  of  the  goep«i  is  to  bring 
na  to  the  knorledge  cf  that  Ood  precbdy  in  the  upeot  in  which 
he  haa  revealed  himself.  Every  other  ocuiDeption  of  Ood  {oveMite 
a  false  god  to  the  mind  end  consdenea  There  can  be  no  mntoal 
toleration  without  treason.  Sociniana,  Arien%  and  Ttinitarisns 
worship  diffitreat  Qoda. 

2.  The  Scriptures  eocplidt^  assart  that  die  knowledge  of  Uus 
ten*  Qod,  and  of  Jeans  Ohriat  iriwm  he  hath  aent,  ia  eternal  life ; 
and  Hut  it  ia  neoeeaarjr  to  hononr  the  Son  evoi  aa  we  hoooar  tin 
Father.— John  v.  23,  xir.  1,  xrii  3;  1  Jt^  ii.  83,  t.  80. 

S.  In  the  initiatoiy  rite  of  the  Christian  Church  we  are  bi^Aiaed 
into  tiie  name  of  averj  sereral  person  of  the  Trinity. — Matt. 
xxriiL  19. 

i.  The  whole  plan  of  redemption,  in  all  its  parts,  is  founded 
npon  it  Jnstaficataon,  aanctifieation,  adoption,  and  all  else  that 
makes  the  gospel  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Ood  unto  salvation, 
can  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  this  fundamental  truth. 

5.  As  an  historical  fact,  it  is  beycnid  dispute  that  in  whatever 
church  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  been  abandoned  or  obscured, 
every  other  characteristic  doctrine  of  the  gospel  has  gone  with  it. 


IX. 


THE  DECREES  OF  GOD  IN  GENERAL. 


1.   What  are  the  decrees  of  God  f  ohaptkh 

See  Confession  of  Faith,  chap,  iii ;  Laiger  Catechism,  q.  12 ;      ^^- 
and  Shorter  Catechism,  q.  7.  Decree  of 

The  decree  of  God  is  his  eternal,  unchangeable,  holy,  wise,  and  ^^ 
sovereign  pmrpose,  comprehending  at  once  all  thmgs  that  ever 
wete  or  wiU  be,  in  their  causes,  conditions,  successions,  and  rela- 
tions, and  determining  their  certain  fiiturition.  The  several  con- 
tents of  this  one  eternal  purpose  are,  because  of  the  limitation  of 
oar  fiumlties,  necessarily  conceived  of  by  us  in  partial  aspects,  and 
in  logical  rdations,  and  are  therefore  styled  Degrees. 


2.  How  are  the  acts  of  God  classified,  and  to  which  cUus  do 
theologians  refer  the  decrees 

All  conceivable  divine  actions  may  be  classified  as  follows  :-^ 

1.  Those  actions  which  are  immanent  and  intrinsic,  belonging 
eeaentiaUy  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  and  which  bear 
no  reference  whatever  to  cmy  existence  without  the  Godhead. 
These  are  the  acts  of  eternal  and  necessary  generation,  whereby 
the  Son  springs  £rom  the  Father;  and  of  eternal  and  necessary 
procession,  whereby  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son;  and  all  those  actions  whatsoever  involved  in  the  mutual 
Bociety  of  the  divine  persons. 

2.  Those  aetioiis  which  are  extrinsic  and  transient;  />.,  those 
free  aetkmB  proceeding  from  God  and  terminating  upon  the 
cMatore,  oeeorring  sneoessively  in  time,  as  God's  acts  in  creation, 
piovidenea^  and  grace. 

3.  The  third  class  are  like  the  first,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in- 
triniie  and  immanent^  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
juitore  and  pennanent  states  of  the  divine  mind;  but  th^  differ, 
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CHAPTER  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  first  class,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
"•      respect  to  the  whole  dependent  creation  exterior  to  the  Gkxlhead. 
These  are  the  eternal  and  immutable  decrees  of  Qod  respecting  all 
beings  and  events  whatsoever  exterior  to  himself. 

3.  How  may  it  be  proved  that  the  decrees  of  God  are  eternal  f 

1.  As  Gk>d  i^  infinite,  he  is  necessarily  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
from  eternity  infinite  in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  absolutely 
independent  in  thought  and  purpose  of  eveiy  creature.  There 
can  never  be  any  addition  to  his  wisdom,  nor  surprise  to  his 
foreknowledge,  nor  resistance  to  his  power;  and  therefore  there 
never  can  be  any  occasion  to  reverse  or  modify  that  infinitely  wise 
and  righteous  purpose  which,  from  the  perfection  of  his  nature, 
he  formed  from  eternity. 

2.  Scripture  directly  affirms  it — Acts  xv.  18,  {dir  alSiiyoiy  "from 
eternity;'')  Matt.xxv.34j  Eph.L4;  2  Thess.  ii  13;  2Tim.L9; 
1  Cor.  iL  7.  Time  is  limited  duration  measured  by  succession, 
and  therefore  commenced  at  the  cr^tion;  "before  the  worldy* 
therefore,  means  " before  time"  or  from  eternity.  " ^ternitas  est 
una,  indi vidua,  et  tota  simul.'' 

4.  ITow  may  it  be  proved  from  Scripture  that  tihe  decrees  of  God 
relate  to  all  events F 

Eph.  L  10,  11;  Acts  xv.  18,  xviL  26;  Job  xiv.  5;  Isa.  xlvL 
10.  Even  the  free  acts  of  men,  (Eph.  ii  10,)  even  their  wicked 
actions. — Acts  ii  23,  iv.  27,  28;  Ps.  IxxvL  10;  Prov.  xvi  4. 
Also  what  men  call  accidental  events. — Prov.  xvi  33,  compare  with 
Acts  XV.  18.    All  things  in  heaven  and  on  eartL — Dan.  iv.  34,  35. 

5.  Prove  the  universality  of  God! s  decrees  from  providence. 

It  follows,  from  the  eternity,  immutability,  and  infinite  wisdom, 
foreknowledge,  and  power  of  Qod,  that  his  temporal  working  in 
providence  must  in  all  things  proceed  according  to  his  eternal 
purpose, — EpL  ill,  and  Acts  xv.  18.  But  both  Scripture  and 
reason  alike  teach  us  that  the  providential  government  of  Qod 
comprehends  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth  as  a  whole,  and 
every  event  in  detail — Prov.  xvL  33 ;  Dan.  iv.  34,  35 ;  Matt  x 
29,  30. 
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6.  Prtjre  this  doctrine  from  prophecy,                                            oHApnit 
God  "has  in  the  Scriptures  foretold  the  certain  occurrence  of     L 

many  events,  including  the  free  actions  of  men,  which  have  after- 
wards surely  come  to  pass.  Now  the  ground  of  prophecy  is  fore- 
knowledge; and  the  foundation  of  the  foreknowledge  of  an  event 
as  certainly  future,  is  God's  decree  that  made  it  future.  The 
eternal  immutability  of  the  decree  is  the  only  foundation  of  the 
infallibility  either  of  the  foreknowledge  or  of  the  prophecy.  But 
if  God  has  decreed  certain  future  events,  he  must  also  have 
included  in  that  decree  all  of  their  causes,  conditions,  coordinates, 
and  consequencea  No  event  is  isolated;  to  make  one  certainly 
future  implies  the  determination  of  the  whole  concatenation  of 
causes  and  effects  which  constitute  the  universe. 

7.  What  reasons  may  he  assigrud  for  contemplating  the  decrees 
of  God  as  one  all-comprehensive  purpose  ? 

1.  As  above  shown,  the  decrees  of  God  are  eternal  and  immut- 
able. 2.  No  event  is  isolated.  To  decree  one,  implies  the  fore- 
ordination  of  the  whole  concatenation  of  events  which  constitute 
the  universe.  As  all  events  constitute  one  system,  they  must 
have  been  determined  in  one  purpose.  3.  God  decrees  all  things 
as  they  actually  occur, — t.e.,  as  produced  by  causes,  and  as  depend- 
ing upon  conditions,  etc.;  the  same  decree,  therefore,  which  deter- 
mines the  event)  determines  it  as  produced  by  its  cause,  and  as 
depending  upon  its  conditions. 

Most  of  the  mistakes  which  heterodox  speculators  have  made, 
with  reference  to  the  nature  of  God's  decrees,  arise  from  the 
tenden^  of  the  human  mind  to  confine  attention  to  one  fragment 
of  God's  eternal  purpose,  and  to  regard  it  as  isolated  from  the 
rest  This  decree  never  determined  the  certain  occurrence  of  any 
sin^e  event  as  separated  from  the  second  causes  which  produce 
it ;  but  it  at  once,  and  as  a  whole,  determines  the  certain  occur- 
rence of  all  things  that  ever  come  to  pass,  the  causes  as  well 
as  their  eflfocts,  the  condition  as  well  as  that  which  is  suspended 
upon  it^  and  all  in  the  very  relations  in  which  they  actually  occur. 

8.  In  tohai  sense  are  the  decrees  of  God  free? 

The  decrees  of  God  are  free  in  the  sense  that  in  decreeing 
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■  he  WM  solel;  actn&ted  by  his  awn  infinitel;  viBS,  ti^teooa, 
and  benevolent  good  plenraiTe,  He  hu  always  choseti  u  lie 
pleased,  and  he  has  always  pleased  consistent^  with  tha  perfB& 
tion  of  his  natore. 

9.  In  what  »enM  are  the  deerta  of  Qod  HMertiffRt 

They  are  sovereign  in  the  sense  that  while  they  determine 
absolutely  whaterer  occnn  without  Qod,  thdr  whole  reason  and 
motive  ia  within  the  divine  nature,  and  th^  are  nuther  sug- 
gested nor  occasioned  by,  nor  conditioned  upon,  anything  whatso- 
ever without  him, 

10.  What  it  the  diaUnetion  betaeea  ahtolvU  txnd  etmditiatud 
decreat 

An  absolute  decree  is  one  which,  while  it  may  include  con- 
ditions, ia  suspended  upon  no  condition;  i.t.,  it  makes  the  event 
decreed,  of  whatever  kind,  whether  of  mechanical  necessity  or 
of  voluntary  agency,  certainly  future,  together  with  all  the 
causes  and  conditions,  of  whatever  nature,  upon  which  the  event 
depends. 

A  conditional  decree  is  one  which  decrees  that  an  event  shall 
happen  upon  the  condition  that  some  other  event,  possible  but 
uncertain  {not  decreed),  shall  actually  occur. 

The  Socinians  denied  that  the  &ee  actions  of  men,  being  in- 
trinsically uncertain,  are  the  objects  of  knowledge,  and  therefore 
affirmed  that  they  are  not  foreknown  by  God.  They  held  that 
Qod  decreed  absolutely  to  create  the  human  race,  and  after  Adam 
sinned  he  decreed  absolutely  to  save  all  repenting  and  believing 
sinners,  yet  that  he  decreed  nothing  concerning  the  unning  nor 
the  salvation  of  individual  men. 

The  Arminians,  admitting  that  Qod  certainly  foteknows 
the  acte  of  free  agents  as  well  as  all  other  events,  "■""**■" 
that  he  absolute^  decreed  to  create  man;  and  foreseeing  that 
man  would  sin,  he  absolutely  decreed  to  provide  a  sslvaticn 
for  all,  and  actually  to  save  all  that  repent  and  believe;  but 
that  he  conditionally  decreed  to  save  individual  men,  on  the 
condition,  forraeen   but  not   foreordained,  of   their  faith  end 
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11.  Whai  are  the  objections  to  attribiUing  conditional  decrees  to  oBiprxm 
Oodf  "' 

Odrinists  admit  that  the  all-comprehensive  decree  of  Qod  deter- 
mines all  events  according  to  their  inherent  nature,  the  actions 
of  free  agents  as  free,  and  the  operation  of  necessary  causes 
oeeessarify.  It  also  comprehends  the  whole  system  of  causes 
and  effects  of  every  kind;  the  motives  and  conditions  of  free 
adioiis,  as  well  as  the  necessary  causes  of  necessary  events.  God 
decreed  salvation  upon  the  condition  of  fiEdth,  yet  in  the  very 
sme  act  he  decreed  the  frith  of  those  persons  whose  salvation  he 
has  determined.  ^Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  aUo 
called/'  Thus  his  decree  from  the  beginning  embraced  and  pro- 
vided for  the  free  agency  of  man,  as  well  as  for  the  reguUr  procedure 
of  natore  according  to  established  laws.  Thus  also  his  covenants, 
or  eonditional  promises,  which  he  makes  in  time,  are  in  all  their 
parte  tiie  execution  of  his  eternal  purpose,  which  comprehended 
the  promise  and  the  condition  in  their  several  places,  as  means  to 
the  end.  But  that  the  decree  of  Qod  can  be  regarded  as  sus- 
pended upon  conditions  which  are  not  themselves  determined  by 
the  decree  is  evidently  impossible. 

1.  This  decree  has  been  shown  above  (questions  3-7)  to  be 
etemal  and  aU-oomprehensive.  A  condition  implies  liability  to 
duuBge.  The  whole  universe  forming  one  system,  if  one  part  is 
contiDgent  the  whole  must  be  contingent;  for  if  one  condition 
fidled  tiie  whole  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects  would  be 
detsaged.  If  the  Arminian  should  rejoin,  that  although  God  did 
not  foreordain  the  free  acts  of  men,  yet  he  infEdlibly  foreknew 
and  piOfided  for  them,  and  therefore  his  plans  cannot  Ml ;  then 
the  Odfinist  replies,  that  if  God  foresaw  that  a  given  man,  in 
given  oiivnmstaiioeB,  would  act  at  a  given  juncture  in  a  certain 
way,  tlien  God,  in  decreeing  to  create  that  very  man  and  place  him 
in  those  very  circnmstanoes,  at  that  veiy  juncture,  did  fore- 
ofdain  the  certain  futnrition  of  that  veiy  events  and  of  all  its 
eoBeequencea.  That  God's  decree  is  immutable,  and  does  not 
depend  upon  uncertain  conditions,  is  proved,  (1.)  from  its  eter- 
nity ;  (2.)  from  the  direct  assertions  of  Scripture. — Isa.  ziv. 
2i,  87,  xlvi  10;  Bi.  zzxiii  11;  Prov.  zix.  21;  Bonu  iz.  11; 
Eph.  iii  11. 
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cBAPTiR  2.  The  foreknowledge  of  God,  as  Arminiana  admits  is  eternal 
'*•  and  certain,  and  embraces  all  events,  free  as  well  as  necessary. 
But,  (1.)  as  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  this  foreknow- 
ledge involves  foreordination;  and  (2.)  certainty  in  the  fore- 
knowledge implies  certainty  in  the  event ;  certainty  implies 
determination;  determination  leaves  us  to  choose  between  the 
decree  of  an  infinitely  wise,  righteous,  and  benevolent  Qod,  and  a 
blind  f&te. 

3.  A  conditional  decree  would  subvert  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  and  make  him,  as  to  the  administration  of  his  whole 
government  and  the  execution  of  all  his  plans,  dependent  upon 
the  uncontrollable  actions  of  his  own  creatures.  But  the  decrees 
of  God  are  sovereign. — ^Isa.  zL  13,  14;  Dan.  iv.  35;  Bom.  iz. 
15-18. 

4.  His  decree  is  declared  to  depend  upon  his  own  '^good  plea- 
sure," and  the  "counsel  of  his  own  wilL" — ^Eph.  i.  6,  11;  Bom. 
ix.  11;  Matt.  XL  25,  26. 

5.  The  decree  of  God  includes  the  means  and  conditions. — 
2  Thess.  ii  13;  1  Peter  L  2;  Eph.  L  4. 

6.  His  decree  absolutely  determines  the  free  actions  of  men. — 
Actsiv.  27,  26;  EpL  ii  10. 

7.  God  himself  works  in  his  people  that  £Edth  and  obedience 
which  are  called  the  conditions  of  their  salvation. — PhiL  iL  13; 
Eph.  ii  8;  2  Tim.  ii  25. 

12.  How  far  are  the  decrees  of  God  efficacious^  and  how  far  per- 
missive f 

All  the  decrees  of  God  are  equally  efficacious  in  the  sense  that 
they  aU  infallibly  determine  the  certain  futurition  of  the  event 
decreed.  Theologians,  however,  classify  the  decrees  of  God  thus : 
1.  As  efficacious  in  as  far  as  they  respect  those  events  which  he 
has  determined  to  effect  through  necessary  causes,  or  by  his  own 
immediate  agency.  2.  As  permissive  as  fiEur  as  they  respect  those 
events  which  he  has  determined  to  allow  dependent  free  agents 
to  effect. 

13.  How  may  it  be  proved  that  tJiat  decree  of  God  renders  the  event 
certain? 
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1.  From  the  nature  of  the  decree  itself  as  sovereign  and  iin-  nuns 
<;hii^eable.     (See  above.)  

3.  From,  the  essential  nature  of  Qod  in  his  relation  to  his  crea- 
twn,  as  an  infinitelf  wise  and  powerful  sovereign. 

3.  He  foraknowledge  of  God  regards  future  events  as  certain. 
Tba  grotind  of  this  certainty  must  be  either  in  Qod  or  in  the 
erenta  tbetnselves, — which  last  is  &talism. 

4.  The  ScriptnrBa  ascribe  a  eert«nty  of  futoiitlon  to  the  events 
decreed.  There  is  a  needs  be  that  the  event  should  happen  "  as 
it  was  detramined." — LukezviiL  31-33,  xxiv.  46;  Acts  ii  23, 
xiiL29;  1  Cor.  XL  19;  Matt,  ivi  21. 

14.  ffou  does  thit  doctrine,  tluU  Go£t  vniiKTBol  decree  rmderi  objectioni 
Ike  oeeurrertce  of  all  JiUure  evenU  certain,  difer/rom  Ac  ancient  wb*  m«i 

1.  The  doctrine  of  fate  supposed  the  certainty  of  events  to  be 
determined  by  a  law  of  necessary  causation,  effecting  its  end  irre- 
sittblj  and  irrespectively  of  the  free  choice  of  the  human  agents 
conoemed.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  God's  decrees,  on  tiis  other 
hand,  regards  that  decree  as  determioing  the  certainty  of  the  event 
cmly  in  dependence  upon,  and  in  relation  to  all  the  causes  and 
conditions  which  precede  and  attend  it.  It  determines  the  free 
act  through  the  free  will  of  the  free  agent. 

5.  Fate  was  regarded  as  the  concurrent  action  of  all  material 
eausea  operatiiig  blindly  and  necessarily. 

The  decrees  of  Jehovah,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  infinitely 
wise  aod  immutable  purposes  of  a  righteous  and  merciful 
Father. 

15.  What  obf'eeiion  to  this  doctrine  of  uneondilimial  decreet  u  >'  I'M  <"- 
derirtdfivm  the  admitlcd/act  ofman'ijree  agetteyf  viu,  tna 

Otjetiion. — Foreknowledge  implies  the  certainty  of  the  event  *v^J- 
The  decree  of  Qod  implies  that  he  has  determined  it  to  be  certwn. 
But  that  he  has  determined  it  to  be  certain  implies,  upon  the  part 
of  God,  an  efficient  agency  in  bringing  about  that  event,  which  is 
iDcmsistent  with  the  free  agency  of  man. 

We  answer:  It  is  evidently  only  the  execution  nixho  decree,  and 
not  the  decree  itself,  which  can  interfere  with  the  free  agency  of 
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IK  man.  On  the  general  sabject  of  tiiemetliod  in  whiohQodflZKiiUi 
faia  decreea,  see  below,  the  chapmen  on  FroTidenee,  Effeetiul  CUl- 
hif^  and  Begenerstion. 

We  have  here  room  only  for  the  following  gener^  Btotement  i— 

1.  The  Bcriptorea  attribute  all  that  is  good  iu  man  to  Qod; 
this  "  he  voAa  in  ns  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  plaaaorei" 
All  the  sins  which  men  oommit  the  Scriptmes  attribute  wholly  to 
the  man  Tiiti>i>Blf,  Yet  Qod'a  penniasiTe  decree  doea  traly  deter- 
mine the  certun  fotnrition  of  the  act;  beeanae  God,  knowing  ov- 
tdnly  that  the  man  in  qnestioa  wonld  in  the  ^ven  circumetancea 
so  act,  did  place  that  very  man  in  precisely  those  circanutuioea 
that  he  should  so  act  But  in  neither  cas^  whether  is  working 
the  good  in  us,  or  in  pladng  ub  where  we  will  certainlj  do  tiia 
wron|^  does  Qod  in  executing  his  purpose  ever  violato  w  restrict 
the  perfect  freedom  of  the  agent. 

2.  We  have  the  fact  distinctly  rerealed  that  Qod  has  decreed 
the  free  acts  of  men,  and  yet  that  the  actora  were  none  tiie  less 
responsible,  and  conseqnently  none  the  less  free  in  their  acts, — 
Acts  iL  23,  iii  18,  iv.  27,  28;  Qen.  1.  20,  etc.  We  never  can  un- 
derstand how  the  infinite  God  acts  upon  the  finite  spirit  of  man, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  our  duty  to  belieTe. 

3.  According  to  that  theory  of  the  will  which  makes  the  free- 
dom of  man  to  conust  in  the  liiertff  of  indiferaiee, — ie.,  that  the 
will  acts  in  ereiy  case  of  choice  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium, 
equally  independent  of  all  motives  for  or  against,  and  just  as  fi«e 
to  choose  in  opposition  to  all  desires  as  in  harmony  with  them, — 
it  is  evident  that  the  very  essence  of  liberty  consists  in  uncertainty. 
If  this  be  the  true  theory  of  the  will,  God  could  not  execute  his 
decrees  without  violating  the  hberty  of  the  agent,  and  certain  fore- 
knowledge would  he  impossible. 

But,  as  shown  below,  in  chapter  zviii,,  the  true  theory  of  the 
will  is,  that  the  liber^  of  the  agent  consists  in  his  acting  in  each 
case  as,  upon  the  whole,  he  pleases;  t,«.,  according  to  the  dispori- 
tions  and  desires  of  his  heart,  under  the  immediate  view  which  his 
reason  takes  of  the  case.  These  dispositions  and  desires  are  deter- 
mined in  their  turn  by  the  character  of  the  agent  in  relation  to  his 
circumstances;  which  character  and  circumstances  are  BUiely  not 
beyond  the  control  of  the  infinite  God. 
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1&  What  w  vteant  by  thote  who  Uach  that  Ood  ii  the  auihor  ofiaunn 
ant  "• 

Haoy  nuonerB  of  a  pantheistic  tendency,  e^..  Dr.  EmmonB,  iLDMost 
■wn**'"  that  u  God  is  infinite  in  soreteigtity,  uid  \>j  his  decree  ttTntiiM 
dgtaminea,  BO  1^  Ma  providence  he  effects,  OTeijtliingvhicheoinesB''^ 
to  pui ;  BO  th4t  lie  is  actoally  the  only  real  agent  in  the  universe. 
Still  ih«j  religionslj'  hold  that  Qod  is  an  infinitely  body  agmt  in 
f<frrtq"g  that  which,  produced  fnm  Qod  is  ri^teom^  bat  pro- 
dacad  m  UB  is  sin, 

17.  Sour  nay  H  be  thowH  that  GodiiTtolthe  author  of  tmf 
Hie  sdmisuon  of  sin  into  the  creation  of  an  infinitely  wise, 

puwerful,  and  holy  Qod,  is  a  great  mystery,  of  which  no  ezplano- 
Hoa  can  be  given.  But  that  Qod  cannot  be  the  onthor  of  un  is 
proved,— 

1,  ftmn  the  nature  of  sin,  which  is,  as  to  its  essence,  tlvo^un, — 
want  of  conformity  to  law,  and  disobedience  to  the  I^wgivor. 

S.  From  Uie  nature  of  Qod,  who  is  as  to  essence  holy,  and  in 
the  administration  of  his  kingdom  always  forbids  and  punishes 
rin. 

3.  Tiasa  the  nature  of  man,  who  is  a  responsible  free  agent 
who  originates  bis  own  acts.  The  Scriptures  always  attribute  to 
diviae  giace  the  good  actions,  and  to  the  evil  heart  tlie  sinful  ac- 
tioi>Bof  men. 

18.  Jffote  may  it  he  thovm  that  the  doetrine  qf  uncondUionai 
iJeereet  doei  not  repretent  God  at  the  author  of  tin  f 

The  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  awful  fact  that  sin  exists.  If 
Qod  foresaw  it,  and  yet  created  the  agent,  and  placed  him  in  the 
very  drcnmstances  under  which  he  did  foresee  the  sin  wonld  be 
committed,  then  be  did  predetermine  it.  If  he  did  not  foresee  it, 
or,  ibreaeeing  it,  could  not  prevent  it.  then  he  is  not  infinite  in 
knowledge  and  in  power,  but  is  surprised  and  prevented  by  his 
oeatores.  The  doctrine  of  unconditional  decrees  presents  no 
ipffin^  difficulty.  It  represents  Qod  as  decreeing  that  the  sin 
shall  eventuate  as  the  free  act  of  the  sinner,  and  not  as  by  any 
form  of  coiiction  canong  nor  by  any  form  of  temptation  inducing^ 
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dniFiKB      19.  What  U  tAe  ois'ection  to  this  doctrine  derived  Jron  thttuei^ 

"•     tneamt 

4.  Docaaot      This  Is  the  moBt  common  form  of  objection  in  tiie  monUu  of 

-ufiuaot  ignoTant  and  irrelipons  people :     If  an  iminntaUe  decree  makes 

mtiu      all  fiituie  erenta  certun,  "  if  what  it  to  be,  wiil  ht,"  then  it  foQom 

that  no  means  npon  oar  part  can  avoid  the  result,  ncn-  can  any 

means  be  necessat;  to  secure  it 

Hence,  as  the  ose  of  means  Is  commanded  hy  God,  and  instinc- 
tively natural  to  man;  since  many  events  have  been  effected  ij 
their  use,  and  many  more  in  the  future  evidently  depend  upon 
them ;  it  follows  that  God  has  not  rendered  certain  any  of  thoM 
events  which  depend  upon  the  use  of  means  on  the  part  <tf  men, 

20.  What  is  the  ground  upon  which  tlie  toe  o/meam  iefoiatdedt 
This  use  is  founded  npon  the  command  of  GohI,  and  npon  that 

fitness  in  the  means  to  secure  the  end  desired,  which  onrinstincts, 
oar  intelligence,  and  our  experience  disclose  to  ns.  But  neither 
the  fitness  nor  the  efficiency  of  the  means  to  secure  the  end  reside 
inherently  and  independently  in  the  means  themselves,  hut  were 
originally  established  and  are  now  sustained  by  God  himself;  and 
ID  the  woTking  of  all  means  God  always  presides  and  directs  pro- 
videntially. This  is  necessarily  involved  in  any  Christian  theory 
of  providence,  although  we  can  never  explicate  the  relative  action 
(conctiTiui)  of  God  on  man,  the  infinite  upon  the  finite; 

21.  ^010  may  it  he  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  decreet  does  ntA 
afford  a  rational  ground  of  ditcovroffem^nt  in  the  use  ofmeamt 

This  difficulty  (stated  above,  question  19)  rests  entirely  in  a 
habit  of  isolating  one  part  of  God's  eternal  decree  from  the  whole, 
(see  queation  7),  and  in  confounding  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
decrees  with  the  heathen  doctrine  of  fate,  (see  question  14.)  But 
when  God  decreed  an  event  he  made  it  certainly  fature,  not  as 
isolated  from  other  events,  or  as  independent  of  all  means  and 
agents,  but  as  dependent  upon  means,  and  upon  agents  freely 
using  those  means.  The  same  decree  which  makes  the  event  cer- 
tain, also  determines  the  mode  by  which  it  shall  be  effected,  and 
comprehends  the  means  with  the  ends.  This  eternal,  all-compre- 
hensive act,  embraces  aU  existence,  through  all  duration  and  all 
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qMtce,  u  one  ajstem,  sad  at  once  provides  for  tlie  whole  in  ail  its  a 
pMts,  Mtdfiv  all  tte  parts  in  all  their  relatdtms  to  one  another  and 
to  the  vhole.  An  eren^  therefor^  may  be  certain  in  respect  to 
Qod'a  decree  and  foreknowledge,  and  st  the  same  time  trnly  con- 
tingent in  the  apprehension  of  man,  and  in  its  i:«latioa  to  the 
means  upon  which  it  depends. 

22.   What  art  the  proptr  praetieal  effttit  of  ihU  doctrine  t  p, 

Htunility,  in  view  of  the  infinite  greatness  and  sovereignty  of  " 
God,  and  of  the  dependence  of  man;  confidence  and  implicit  re- 
liance upon  the  wisdom,  righteoosness,  goodness,  and  immutability 
of  Qod's  pnipoeee;  and  oheerfol  obedience  to  his  commandments, 
always  remembering  that  God's  precepts,  as  distinctly  revealed, 
and  not  his  decrees,  are  the  mle  of  our  duty. 


PREDESTOJATION. 

■       1.   What  are  iht  dt^brnt  acruu  in  vihiA  the  uord  prtdaHna- 

Uon  M  uted  by  theolcffiant  T 
^      I.  As  eqiuTslent  to  the  generic  word  decree^  as  incladiiig  all 

Gbd's  eternal  purposes. 

2.  As  embracing  ovij  those  purposes  of  Ood  which  sped&Uy 
respect  his  moral  creatures. 

3.  As  designating  only  the  counsel  of  Ood  concerning  fallen 
men,  including  the  Bovereign  election  of  some  and  the  moat 
rightaoua  reprobation  of  the  rest 

4.  It  is  sometimes  restricted  in  the  range  of  its  usage  so  far  as 
to  be  applied  only  to  the  eternal  election  of  God's  people  to  ever- 
lasting life. 

The  sense  marked  as  3,  above,  is  the  most  proper  usage.  See 
Acts  H  27,  28. 


3.  In  what  setuei  are  llie  tnords  irpoyivwaKoi  ("  to  hiow  htfort- 
hand"),  and  irpojrBKTts  1^' foreknowledge"),  uted  in  the  Netc  Tet- 
tamenlf 

npoyivmriai)  is  compounded  of  srpo,  before,  and  yinucricu,  of 
which  the  primarjr  sense  is  to  know,  and  the  secondary  sense  to 
approve;  e.g.,  2  Tim.  iL  19;  John  x.  14,  15;  lUim.  vii  15. 
This  word  occors  five  times  in  the  New  Testament  Twice,  e.g., 
Acts  xxvi,  6,  and  2  Peter  iil  17,  it  signifies  previons  knowledge, 
appreheniion,  simply.  In  the  remaining  three  instances,  Bom. 
viii.  29,  xi.  2;  1  Peter  L  20,  it  ia  used  in  the  secondary  sense 
of  approve  beforehand.  This  ia  made  evident  from  the  context, 
for  it  ia  used  to  designate  the  ground  of  Qod's  predestination  of 
individuals  to  aalvation,  which  elsewhere  ia  expressly  sud  to  be 
"  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose 
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and  gnioe^''  and  '^to  the  good  pleasure  of  bis  will,''  2  Tim.  L  9;  obattii 
Bom.  ix.  11 ;  EpL  i  5.  ^- 

Jlpcyvwns  ocean  bnt  twice  in  the  New  Testament,  e.^.,  Acts 
iL  23,  and  1  Peter  i  2 ;  in  both  of  which  instances  it  eiddently 
signifies  approbaUoTiy  or  choice  from  he/orehand.  It  is  explained 
by  the  eqiUTalent  phrase,  ^  determinate  connseL" 

3.  What  %$  the  New  TetAameni  tuage  of  ihe  vH>rd8  ii^Jyi»  ('*  to 
dect*^  and  hckoy^  (**  elecUon'*) 

*EicX^  occurs  twenty-one  times  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
used  to  signify, — 1.  Chrisfs  choice  of  men  to  be  apostles,  Luke 
▼L  13;  John  yl  70.  2.  Grod's  choice  of  the  Jewish  nation  as 
a  peculiar  people.  Acts  xiiL  17.  3.  The  choice  of  men  by  God, 
or  by  the  church,  for  some  special  service.  Acts  zv.  7,  22.  4.  The 
choioe  made  by  Maiy  of  the  better  part,  Luke  x.  42.  5.  In  the 
great  majority  of  instances  Qod's  eternal  election  of  indiyidual 
men  to  everlasting  life,  John  zy.  16;  1  Cor.  L  27,  28 :  Eph.  L  4; 
James  iL  5. 

*EicXoyi7  occurs  seven  times  in  the  New  Testament  Once  it 
agnifies  an  election  to  the  apostolic  office.  Acts  ix.  15.  Once  it 
signifies  those  chosen  to  eternal  life,  Rom.  xL  7.  In  every  other 
case  it  signifies  the  purpose  or  the  act  of  God  in  choosing  his 
own  people  to  salvation,  Bom.  ix.  11,  xL  5,  28;  1  Thess.  i  4; 
2  Peter  L  10. 

4.  To  whom  is  election  re/erred  in  the  Scriptures  t 

The  eternal  decree,  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  its  parts,  is  doubtless 
the  concurrent  act  of  all  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  in  their 
perfect  oneness  of  counsel  and  will 

But  in  the  economy  of  salvation,  as  revealed  to  us,  the  act  of 
aoreraign  election  is  specially  attributed  to  the  Father,  as  his 
personal  part,  even  as  redemption  is  attributed  to  the  Son,  and 
sanctification  to  the  Spirit — John  xviL  6,  9,  vi  64,  65; 
1  Thess.  V.  9. 

5.  Are  indwidualsj  dasseSy  or  communities^  ihe  object  of  dec-  oideetoC 

^  election. 

The  word  ^  election "  (as  shown  above,  question  3)  is  implied 
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■  to  the  dengnatioii  by  Qod  of  certun  n&tioiu  and  cUsses  of  men 
to  pririlegee  and  offices  in  the  Tisible  chuTcb.  But  that  it  is 
also  applied  to  the  eternal  election  of  indiriduals  to  Balvaition  is 
eyident. 

1.  The  snbjecta  of  this  election  axe  eveiywheie  spoken  of  as 
individnals.— Acts  xiil  46;  Eph.  H;  2  These,  ii  13. 

2.  The  elect  are  distinguished  from  the  general  community  of 
the  visible  chnrch.  All  leiael,  as  a  bodj,  did  not  obtain  that 
which  they  sought  for;  the  election  obtained  it^  and  the  rest  were 
blinded. — Rom.  xi.  7. 

3.  The  names  of  these  ue  said  to  be  "  written  in  beav^"  and 
to  be  "  in  the  book  of  life." — Heb.  xiL  23 ;  PhiL  iv.  3. 

4.  The  blessing  which  this  election  secures  are  such  as  per- 
tain  to  individnals  alone,  and  not  to  classes  or  commnnitieB  as 
such;  e.g.,  " salvation,"  "adoption  of  sons,"  "to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  God's  Son."— 2  Thess.  iL  13;  Eph.  L  fi;  Bom. 


6.  What  it  the  Supralapiarian  theory  of  predettinatian  t 

The  term  Snpralapsarian  (tupra  UtpmttC^  designates  that  view 
of  the  TariouB  provisions  of  the  divine  decree  in  their  logical  rela- 
tions which  supposes  that  the  ultimate  end  which  God  proposed 
to  himself,  was  his  own  gloiy  in  the  salvation  of  some  men  and 
in  the  damnation  of  others;  and  that,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  he 
decreed  to  create  man,  and  to  permit  him  to  fell.  According  to 
this  view,  man  simply  as  creatable  and  fallible,  and  not  as  actually 
created  or  fallen,  is  the  object  of  election  and  reprobation.  The 
order  of  the  decrees  would  then  be, — I.  Of  all  possible  men,  God 
first  decreed  the  salvation  of  some  and  the  damnation  of  othera, 
for  the  end  of  his  own  gloiy.  2.  He  decreed,  as  a  means  to  that 
end,  to  create  those  already  elected  oi  reprobated.  3.  He  decreed 
to  permit  them  to  fiUL  4.  He  decreed  to  provide  a  salvation  for 
the  elect. 

7.  What  are  the  oly'tctiont  to  this  thtoiyt 

1.  It  involves  logical  confnmon.  Uan  creatable  is  a  nonentity. 
He  could  not  have  been  loved  or  chosen  nnlesa  considered  as  created. 

2.  The  whole  language  of  Scripture  upon  this  subject  implies 
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tiurt  the  "  elect "  ue  choflen  as  the  objects  of  eternal  lore,  not  a 
from  the  namberof  creatsble,  but  from  the  insss  of  actnall;  sinfnl 
men. — John  xr.  19  j  Rom.  zL  5,  7. 

3.  The  Scriptnrm  declare  th&t  the  elect  are  choeen  to  sanctdE- 
cation  and  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  They  most 
therefore  have  been  regarded  when  chosen  as  guilty  and  defiled 
by  sin.— 1  Peter  i.  2;  Epk  I  4-6. 

4.  Predestination  includes  reprobation.  This  view  reprwents 
God  as  reprobatiiig  the  non-elect  by  a  Boverogn  act,  withont  any 
reelect  to  their  gins,  simply  for  his  own  glory.  This  appears  to 
be  incon^tent  with  the  divine  righteonsness,  as  well  as  with  the 
teaching  of  Sciiptare.  The  non-elect  are  "  ordiuned  to  dishononr 
and  wrath /or  their  tittj  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  yiuft^."* 

a   What  w  the  trw  interpretation  o/Sph.  m.  9,  10. 

This  passage  is  claimed  as  a  direct  affinnation  of  the  Snpn- 
lapearian  theoiy.  If  the  &a,  introduciug  the  tenth  verse,  r^ers 
to  tlie  immediately  preceding  danse,  which  doses  the  ninth  verse, 
then  the  passage  teaches  that  Ood  created  all  things  tn  ordier  that 
his  manifold  wisdom  might  be  displayed  by  the  church  to  the 
angela.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  &a  refers  to  the  preceding 
phrase,  in  which  Paul  declaiee  he  was  orduned  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Qentiles,  and  to  enlighten  all  men  as  to  the  mystery 
of  ^emptioa  All  this  be  was  commissioned  to  do,  tn  order  that 
Ood'a  ^ry  might  be  displayed,  etc  t 

9.    What  it  the  SMapearian  view  of  fiTtdettinatvmf  Si 

Tit»  Sublapsaiian  {tub  lapsuw)  theory  of  predestination,  or 
the  decree  of  predestination  viewed  ss  subsequent  in  purpose  to 
the  decree  permitting  man  to  &I1,  represents  man  as  created  and 
fallen  as  the  object  of  election.  The  order  of  the  decrees  then 
stands  thus: — 1.  The  decree  to  create  man.  2.  The  decree  to 
permit  man  to  fall  3.  The  decree  to  elect  certain  men,  out  of 
the  mass  of  the  fidlen  aud  justly  condemned  race,  to  eternal  life, 
and  to  pass  others  by,  leaving  them  to  the  just  conseqaoices  of 
their  nns.     4.  The  decree  to  provide  salvation  for  the  elect 

B  o<  FiHh,  cbip.  IIL,  Hct.  a-T  1 1.  Cat,  4.  U;  &  Cit,  I  n. 
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OBARU      10.   What  u  the  Arminian  thtory  attoiht  order  df  ikt  deartit 

,  *•  relatitiff  to  the  Awnom  raet  t 
Amiaiu  1.  The  decree  to  cre>te  maa  3.  Man,  w  a  numtl  agent,  bang 
fitUible,  and  liiA  will  being  essentdally  contiiigeiit,  and  bis  mn 
therefore  being  impreventible^  Ood,  foreseeing  that  man  would 
certainly  fall  into  the  condemnation  and  pollution  of  sin,  decreed 
to  provide  a  free  salvation  tlirough  Christ  for  all  men,  and  to 
provide  BufSdent  means  for  t^  efiectoal  ^plication  of  that  salva- 
tion to  the  case  of  aU.  3.  He  decreed  absolntelf  liiat  all  beliflvm 
in  Christ  should  be  saved,  and  all  nnbelieveis  reprobated  for  tiieir 
sins.  4.  Foreeeung  that  certain  individuals  wonld  r^ient  and 
believe,  and  that  certain  otber  individuals  would  continne  impeni- 
tent to  the  last,  Qod  &om  eternity  elected  to  et«msl  Ufe  those 
whose  faith  he  foresaw,  on  the  condition  of  their  fiiitb,  and  repro- 
bated those  whom  he  foresaw  would  continue  impenitent,  on  the 
condition  of  that  impenitence. 

With  the  Anninian,  the  decree  (tf  redemptaon  precedes  the 
decree  of  election,  which  is  conditioned  upon  the  foreseen  faith  of 
the  individual 

With  the  Calvinist,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decree  of  election 
precedes  the  decree  of  redemption,  and  the  decree  of  election  is 
conditioned  upon  the  simple  good  plessure  of  Qod  alone.  {See 
Appendix  B. 

WoDTiu  11.  What  it  the  view  of  thit  ttdiject  enttrtained  by  the  Frmeh 
'"'^-      ProUriatU  thwlogiam,  Cameron,  Amyraut,  and  olhen  t 

These  theological  professors  at  Saumnr,  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  taught  that  God, — 1.  Decreed 
to  create  man  ;  2.  To  permit  man  to  fall;  3.  To  provide,  in  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  salvation  for  all  men;  4.  But  foreeeeing 
that,  if  men  wero  left  to  themselves,  none  would  repent  and 
believe,  therefore  he  sovereignly  elected  some,  to  whom  he  decreed 
to  f^ve  the  necessary  graces  of  repentance  and  faith. 

The  new-school  theology  of  America,  as  &r  sa  it  relates  to  the 
decrees  of  Qod,  is  only  a  revival  of  this  system. 

It  differs  from  the  Calviojstic  view,  in  making  the  decree  of 
redemption  precede  the  decree  of  electioa 

It  diffen  from  the  Anninian  viewj  in  regarding  the  sovereign 
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good  pleosnre  of  Qod,  and  not  foreaeen  faith,  the  groimd  of  elec-  oHirau 
tioD.     The  objection  t«  this  view  is,  that  it  is  an  esaential  element      '' , 
in  that  ndically  fidse  view  of  the  atonement  called  the  govern- 
meBtal  tbeoiy.    {See  chapter  xxil,  questdone  6, 7.) 

12.  In  uhal  tents  do  the  Ltttherant  t^atA  that  Chriit  it  the  amaa.  at 
grornnd  of  decern  f  «*«*»<»■ 

They  held  that  Qod  elected  his  own  people  to  etenal  life  /or 
CKritet  lake.  They  appeal  to  Eph.  i.  4,  "According  as  he  hath 
choaen  na  in  him  (Christ)  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
Hub  view  may  evidently  be  construed  either  with  the  AnoiSian 
or  die  flench  theory  of  the  decrees  above  stated;  i.e.,  we  were 
cbooea  in  Christ  for  his  sake,  either  aa  we  were  foreseen  to  be  in  him 
through  faith,  or  because  Ood,  liaving  provided  through  Christ  salva- 
tion for  all  men,  wonld,  by  the  election  of  certun  individuals,  secure 
wX  least  in  their  case  the  successful  effect  of  Chnst's  death. 

Hub  view,  of  course,  is  rebutted  by  the  same  aif:umente  which 
we  oige  against  the  theories  above  mentioned  We  are  said  to 
be  chosen  "  in  him,"  not  for  Chritt't  take,  but  because  the  eternal 
covesiant  of  grace  includes  all  the  elect  under  the  headship  of 
Chiist  The  love  of  God  La  everywhere  represented  as  the  ground 
of  t^  ^t  of  Christ,  not  the  work  of  Christ  the  ground  of  the 
love  of  God. — John  iii.  16;  1  John  iv.  10. 

13.  Whca  ^  the  Aminian  doctrine  at  to  the  ground  of  deetioni 
Tba  &ith  and  repentance  of  the  elect  themselves,  as  foreseen  by 

Ood. 

14.  What  aeeording  to  the  Caiviniitic  view  it  the  grou.nd  of 
predettCnatioHt 

The  eternal,  sovetdgn,  and  infinitely  wise,  righteous,  and  loving 
wiUofOod. 

15.  What  atywiKtUs  overthrew  the  Arminian,  and  otabliA  the 
Calnniitieviewt 

1.  It  ia  derogtttory  to  the  sovereignty  and  infinite  perfections 
of  God  to  Mffxi  any  decree  of  lus  as  conditional  upon  anything 
without  himaell     {See  shove,  chapter  It.,  questiw  II.) 
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cnAFTBK  2.  On  the  contraiy,  the  Scriptures  always  assign  the  good 
JL.  pleasure  of  Qod  as  the  ground  of  election,  Eph.  i  5,  11 ;  2  TinL 
1  9;  Bom.  yilL  28.  Its  gronnd  is  declared  to  be  in  God,  and 
not  in  us,  John  xv.  16,  19 ;  Matt  zi  26;  James  iL  5;  and  to  be 
of  grace,  and  not  of  works.  Bom.  xL  4-7.  This  is  affinned, 
argued,  and  illustrated.  Bom.  ix  10-13. 

3.  Faith  and  repentance  are  themselves  declared  to  be  ^  the 
gift  of  God,'*  Eph.  iL  8,  Acts  v.  31 ;  and  therefore  were  included 
in  the  decree,  and  could  not  have  been  the  indeterminate  condi- 
tion of  it.     (See  chapter  iz.,  question  7.) 

4.  It  is  expressly  affirmed  that  the  elect  were  chosen  ^  to  be 
holy,"  and  *'  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,"  and  not 
because  these  were  foreseen.  Faith  and  repentance,  therefore^  are 
the  consequents,  not  the  grounds,  of  election.  Bom.  viiL  29; 
EpL  L  4,  ii  10;  2  Thess.  iL  13;  1  Peter  L  2. 

5.  Man,  antecedently  to  election,  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
as  repentant  and  believing,  because  human  nature  can  bring  forth 
no  such  firuits.  But  God  elects  his  people  to  grace,  and  through 
grace  to  faith  and  to  all  the  fruits  thereof.  Therefore,  '^whom 
he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called,"  Bom.  viiL  30 ;  2  Thesa 
iL  13,  14. 

6.  The  elect  and  the  effectually  called  are  the  same,  and  the 
calUng  is  based  upon  the  election,  2  Tim.  L  9,  10;  Bev.  xviL  14. 
(See  chapter  xxv.) 

7.  All  the  elect  shaU  believe,  John  x.  16  and  27-29,  vL  37,  39, 
xviL  2,  9,  24;  and  only  the  elect  believe,  and  becauae  they  are 
ntchy  John  x.  26 ;  Acts  xiiL  48,  iL  47. 

16.  What  argumerU  may  be  drawn  Jrom  the  nature  of  the 
objections  to  PauVa  doctrine^  with  which  the  apostle  deals  in  the 
2th  chapter  of  Romansi 

Paul's  doctrine  is  identical  with  the  Calvinistic  view, — 1.  Be- 
cause he  expressly  teaches  it.  2.  Because  the  objections  he 
notices  as  brought  against  his  doctrine  are  the  same  as  those 
brought  against  ours.  The  design  of  the  whole  passage  is  to 
prove  Gk)d's  sovereign  right  to  cast  off  the  Jews  as  a  peculiar 
people,  and  to  call  all  men  indiscriminately  by  the  gospeL 

Thus  he  argues, — 1.  That  God's  ancient  promises  embraced  not 
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the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham  as  such,  bnt  the  spiritual  ohaptib 
seed.     2.  That  ''  Qod  is  perfectly  sovereign  in  the  distribution  of    J[2. 
his  £iTonia." 

Bat  against  this  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  two  objections 
are  introdnoed  and  answered  by  Paul  :— 

1.  It  is  unjust  for  God  thus  of  his  mere  good  pleasure  to  show 
mer^  to  one  and  to  reject  another,  ver.  14.  This  precise  objec- 
tion  is  made  against  our  doctrine  at  the  present  time  also  :  '^  It 
repiesents  the  most  holy  God  as  worse  than  the  devil, — as  more 
&Lm^  more  cruel,  and  more  unjust^'*  This  Paul  answers  by  two 
aigoments :  (1.)  Gk>d  claims  the  right :  "  1  will  have  mercy  on 
whom  I  will  have  mercy,"  ver.  15,  16.  (2.)  God  in  his  providence 
exercises  the  rights  as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  ver.  17,  18. 

2.  The  second  objection  Ib,  that  this  doctrine  is  inconsistent 
with  the  liberty  and  accountability  of  men.  The  same  objection 
is  made  against  our  doctrine  now  also.  Paul  answers  this  objec- 
tion by  condescending  to  no  appeal  to  human  reason,  but  simply, — 
(1.)  By  asserting  God's  sovereignty  as  Creator,  and  man's  depend- 
ence as  creature;  and  (2.)  By  asserting  the  just  exposure  of  all 
men  alike  to  wrath  as  siimers.t 

17.  How  can  the  doctrine  of  graiuUotis  election  he  reconciled 
with  the  justice  ofGodf 

Gratuitous  election,  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  salvation,  is  not 
(mty  clearly  consistent  with  justice,  but  it  is  the  only  conceivable 
princq>le  which  is  so.  Justice  necessarily  holds  all  sinners  alike 
as  destitute  of  all  claims  upon  God's  favour,  and  will  admit  of 
salvation  being  offered  at  all  only  on  the  ground  of  sovereign 
fayoiir.  The  essence  of  salvation  by  the  gospel  is,  that  it  is  of 
grace,  not  of  debt — Lam.  iii  22 ;  Rom.  iv.  4,  5,  xL  6 ;  EpL  L  6,  7, 
IL  8-10.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  evident  that  while  no  one  can  be 
saived  upon  any  other  ground  than  that  of  a  gratuitous  election, 
it  rests  only  with  Gtod  himself  to  save  all,  many,  few,  or  none. 
Justice  cannot  demand  that^  because  some  are  saved,  all  must  be. 
Those  not  elected  are  simply  left  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
jnstioe  for  their  own  sina    There  is  a  lurking  feeling  among  many, 

•  MettiodSst  Doctriiua  Tncta,  pp.  170, 171. 

t  See  AnalTilt  otduag.  Iz.  6-94,  In  Hodg«*BCom.on  Roauma. 
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oBAPTiB  that  somehow  Qod  owes  to  all  men  at  least  a  full  opportoniiy  of 
being  saved  through  Christ  If  so^  there  was  no  grace  in  Christ's 
dying.  *'  I  rejecV'  says  Wesley,*  *^  the  assertion  that  Qod  might 
justly  have  passed  by  ma  and  all  men,  as  a  bold,  precarious  aaier- 
tion,  utterly  unsupported  by  Holy  Scriptura"  Then,  we  say,  of 
course  the  gospel  was  of  debt,  not  of  graca 

18.  How  does  this  doctrine  consist  vfith  the  general  benevolence  oj 
Qodf 

The  only  difficulty  at  this  point  is  to  reconcile  the  general  be- 
nevolence of  God  with  the  £eu^  that  he,  being  infinitely  wise  and 
powerful,  should  have  admitted  a  system  involving  the  sin,  final 
impenitence,  and  consequent  damnation  of  any.  But  this  difficulty 
presses  equally  upon  both  systems. 

The  facts  prove  that  Qod's  general  benevolence  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  his  allowing  some  to  be  damned  for  their  sins.  This 
is  all  that  reprobation  means.  Gratuitous  election,  or  the  positive 
choice  of  some,  does  not  rest  upon  God's  general  benevolence,  but 
upon  lus  special  love  to  his  own. — John  zviL  6,  23;  Bom.  iz. 
11-13;  1  Thess.  V.  9. 

19;  How  does  this  doctrine  consist  toith  tJie  general  gospel  offer  f 

In  the  general  offers  of  the  gospel  God  exhibits  a  salvation 
sufficient  for,  and  exactly  adapted  for  all,  and  sincerely  offered  to 
every  one  without  exception;  and  he  unfolds  all  the  motives  of 
duty,  hope,  fear,  etc,  which  ought  to  induce  every  one  to  accept 
it,  solemnly  promising  that  whosoever  comes  shall  in  no  wise  be 
cast  out  Nothing  but  a  sinful  unwillingness  can  prevent  any  one 
who  hears  the  gospel  from  receiving  and  enjoying  it 

The  gospel  is  for  all ;  election  is  a  special  grace  in  addition  to  that 
offer.     The  non-elect  may  come  if  they  will ;  the  elect  will  come. 

There  is  just  as  great  an  apparent  difficulty  in  reconciling  Gkxi's 
certain  foreknowledge  of  the  final  impenitence  of  the  great  majority 
of  those  to  whom  he  offers  and  upon  whom  he  presses,  by  every 
argument,  his  love,  with  the  fact  of  that  offer;  especially  when  we 
reflect  that  he  foresees  that  his  offers  will  certainly  increase  their 
guilt  and  misery. 

*  Hethodiit  Doctrinal  Tracts,  pp.  25,  2fi. 
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20.  Him  far  is  assurance  of  our  election  possible^  and  on  what 
groutnds  does  such  assurance  rest? 

An  nnwayering  and  certain  assurance  of  the  fact  of  oar  election 
is  possible  in  this  life ;  for  whom  God  predestinates,  them  he  also 
calls ;  and  whom  he  calls,  he  justifies ;  and  we  know  that  whom  he 
justifies,  he  also  sanctifies.  Thus  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  prove 
sanctification,  and  sanctification  proves  effectual  calling,  and 
cfiectaal  calling  election.     See  2  Peter  i  5-10;  1  John  iL  3. 

Besides  this  evidence  of  our  own  gracious  states  and  acts,  we 
have  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  who  witnesseth  with  our  spirits  and 
seals  US. — ^Rom.  viii  16,  17;  EpL  iv.  30. 

In  confirmation  of  this  we  have  the  example  of  the  apostles 
(2  'nm.  L  12)  and  of  many  Christians. 

21.  What  is  reprobation  ? 

Reprobation  is  the  aspect  which  God's  eternal  decree  presents 
in  its  relation  to  that  portion  of  the  human  race  which  shall  be 
finalfy  condemned  for  their  sins. 

It  is — 1.  Negative,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  in  passing  over 
tliese,  and  refusing  to  elect  them  to  life;  and,  2.  Positive,  ioasmuch 
as  they  are  condemned  to  eternal  misery. 

In  respect  to  its  negative  element,  reprobation  is  simply  sove- 
Teign,  since  those  passed  over  were  no  worse  than  those  elected, 
and  the  simple  reason  both  for  the  choosing  and  for  the  passing 
over  was  the  sovereign  good  pleasure  of  God. 

In  respect  to  its  positive  element,  reprobation  is  not  sovereign, 
bat  simply  judicial,  because  God  infiicts  misery  in  any  case  only 
as  the  righteous  punishment  of  sin.  ''  The  rest  of  mankind  God 
was  pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for  their 

22.  How  may  this  doctrine  of  reprobation  be  proved  to  be  tru€  f 

1.  It  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election,  and 
18  therefore  established  by  all  the  evidence  upon  which  that 
doctrine  rests.    (See  above,  question  15.) 

2.  It  is  directly  taught  in  such  passages  as  the  fbUowing: 

•  Coiift«ioiiofFAitli,chiqp.iU.tect.7. 
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oHAVTiB  Bom.  ix  10-24;  1  Peter  iL  8;  2  Peter  iL  12;  Jade  4;  Ber. 
^      xiii  8. 

23.  What  18  the  objection  to  this  doctrine  stated  Bom,  ix.  19, 
and  how  does  Paul  answer  it  f 

^  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fuiltf "  If  he  has  not  given  gradoos 
ability  to  obey,  how  can  he  command)* 

The  apostle  answers  by  showing, — 1.  That  God  is  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  extend  his  grace  to  aD,  or  to  any  (ver.  20,  21) ;  and, 
2.  That  the  "vessels  of  wrath"  were  condemned  for  their  own 
sins,  to  manifest  Qod's  jnst  wrath;  while  the  "vessels  of  men^" 
were  chosen,  not  for  any  good  in  them,  bnt  to  manifest  his  glorious 
grace  (ver.  22,  23). 

24.  In  what  sense  is  God  said  to  harden  men  {see  Rom,  i,  24-28, 
and  be  18)/ 

This  is  doubtless  a  judicial  act,  wherein  God  withdraws  from 
sinful  men,  whom  he  has  not  elected  to  life,  for  the  just  punish- 
ment of  their  sins,  all  gracious  influences,  and  leaves  them  to  the 
unrestrained  tendencies  of  their  own  hearts,  and  to  the  uncounter- 
acted  influences  of  the  world  and  the  devU. 

25.  How  can  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  be  reconciled  vnth  the 
holiness  of  God  f 

Eeprobation  leaves  men  in  sin,  and  thus  leads  to  the  increase 
of  sin  throughout  eternity.  How  then  can  God,  in  consistency 
with  his  holiness,  form  a  purpose  the  designed  eflect  of  which  is 
to  leave  men  in  sin,  and  thus  lead  inevitably  to  the  increase  of  sini 

But  it  is  acknowledged  by  Arminians  as  well  as  Calvinists,  that 
God  did  create  the  human  race  in  spite  of  his  certain  foreknow- 
ledge that  sin  would  be  largely  occasioned  thereby,  and  that  he  did 
create  individual  men  in  spite  of  his  certain  foreknowledge  that 
these  very  men  would  continue  eternally  to  sin.  The  simple 
difficulty  is,  the  fact  that  God  does  not  convert  all  men. 

26.  What  is  the  practiced  bearing  of  this  doctrine  on  Christian 
experience  and  conduct  f 

*  See  alio  MethodUt  Doctrinal  Tnctt,  p.  171. 
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It  most  be  remembered!, — 1.  That  this  troth  u  not  inconsiBteiit  o 
wiUi,  but  u  put  of  the  some  gradooB  ifstem  with  the  equally 
certain  prindples  of  the  moral  liber^  and  responsibility  of  man 
lod  the  free  i^ers  of  the  gospel  to  lUl  2.  That  the  sole  rule  of 
our  doty  is  the  comm&nds,  thieatenings,  and  promises  of  Qod, 
dearly  expressed  in  the  gospel,  and  not  this  decree  of  (Section, 
which  he  never  reveals  except  in  its  consequents  of  effectual  calling, 
Eutli,  and  holy  living. 

When  thus  held,  the  doctrine  of  predestination — 

1.  Exalts  the  majesty  and  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  vhile  it 
iDnslates  the  riches  of  his  free  grace  and  his  jnst  displeasure  with 
no. 

3.  It  enforces  npon  ns  the  essential  tmtii  that  salvation  is  en- 
liidy  of  grace; — that  no  one  can  either  complain  if  passed  over, 
or  boast  himself  if  saved. 

3.  It  brings  the  inquirer  to  absolute  self -despair,  and  the  cordial 
embrace  of  Uie  free  offer  of  Christ. 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  believer,  who  has  the  witness  in  himself 
this  doctrine  at  once  deepens  his  humility  and  elevates  bis  confi- 
dence to  the  fall  assurance  of  hope. 


THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

B      1.   What  it  ike  primary  lignijieatiim,  and  vihat  the  h3>lieal 
VMoge  of  the  word  K^3^ 

"  lat,  Strictly,  To  hete,  cut  oat  2d,  To  form,  make,  pnduee, 
(wbether  oat  of  nothing  or  not)  Geo.  i  1,  21,  27,  iL  3,  4;  Im. 
xliii  1,  7,  xIt.  7,  IxT.  18;  Pa.  li  12;  Jer.  irxL  22;  Amoa  iv.  13. 
NiPHAL  Ist,  To  be  created.  Gen.  iL  A,  v.  2.  2d,  To  be  bom,  Ps. 
di  19 ;  Eiek.  rri.  35.  Piel,  lat,  To  hew,  cut  down,  e.y.,  a  wood, 
Joehua  ivii  15,  18.  2d,  To  cut  douui  (with  the  sword,)  ta  till, 
Ezek.  TTJii  47.     3d,  To  form,  engrave,marh  out,  Ezck.  rri  24."* 

2.  JFAot  different  Iheoriei  have  been  advocated  in  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  ofcreationT 

Among  the  uicieut  philosophers  of  every  achool  it  was  uni- 
versally  accepted  as  an  indubitable  axiom  that  the  orij^natjon  of 
any  new  existence  out  of  nothing  b  impossible  ;  i.e.,  "  Ex  nihilo 
nihil  fit."  All,  therefore,  Tfaebts  and  Atheiats  alike,  repudiated 
the  idea  of  creatioa  Plato  held  that  there  are  two  eternal,  self- 
ezi8t«nt  principles,  God  and  matter,  which  exist  coordin&tely  in 
an  indivimble  nnsaccessive  etemit;;  that  time,  and  the  actnal 
phenomenal  world  which  exists  in  time,  are  the  work  of  Qod,  who 
freely  moulds  matter  into  forms  which  image  his  own  infinitely 
perfect  and  eternal  ideas.  Aristotle  also  held  that  Qod  and  matter 
are  coijrdlnately  self-exiatent  and  eternal;  but  he  differed  from 
Plato  in  regarding  God  as  eternally  self-active  in  organinng  the 
world  out  of  matter,  and  consequently  in  regarding  the  omretse 
thus  organized  as  eternal  as  well  as  the  mere  matter  of  which  it 
is  formedt     These,  however,  recognised  God  as  the  real  author 

t  Andest  PblL,  W.  ArclKT  Botlu',  Stria  S,  LectUTM  L  and  Jl. 


of  tlie  Tnurerse  as  a  bannonions  syatem.  The  Atomista,  of  whom  ci 
LendppDa  and  Democritns  were  the  first  teachers,  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  AtheiBtB  and  Materialists.  They  held  that  the  only 
self-exutciit  principle  of  all  things  was  on  infinite  number  of  atoms 
iriiieh  from  eternity  more  together  in  obedience  to  certain  necessaty 
fanea,  and  in  their  fortoitonB  concourse  combined  and  constituted 
the  Tarions  forms  uid  systems  of  bodies  which  compose  the  am- 
vene,  aa  well  as  the  intelligent  and  sensitiTe  sonls  of  men,  which 
are  as  really  material  as  their  bodies,  or  any  of  the  grosser  forms 
of  matter.  I^iis  system  was  adopted  in  its  essential  features  by 
the  Epicoreans.* 

Since  the  Christian  era,  all  who  have  acknowledged  the  Holy 
Sa^tmea  to  be  the  word  of  Ood  have  agreed  in  muntaining  the 
doctrine  of  Ood'a  absolute  creation  of  the  oniverae,  alike  matter 
and  fcam,  ont  of  nothing  by  his  mere  power  ;  although  some  of 
the  Bcboolmen,  following  Aristotle,  have  held  that  God  created 
the  world  from  etemi^.  The  Manichieans  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centonM^  an  entirely  antdchristian  sect,  rejecting  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  cormpting  the  Kew,  maintained  the  coordinate,  et«mal 
idf-exiHteiice  of  two  worlds,  of  spirit  and  light  and  of  matter  and 
daAneas,  prended  over  by  two  great  antagonistic  beings.  Our 
pteaent  system  ia  the  reeolt  of  the  invasion  of  the  world  of  light 
bj  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  the  consequent  entan^ement  of  a 
poitioD  of  that  spiritual  world  with  gross  matt«r.  The  spirits  of 
men  belong  natoially  to  the  one  world,  their  bodies  and  material 
istoie  gensally  to  the  other.  All  sin  and  suffering  result  from 
the  mil  inherent  in  matter.  The  object  of  Christ's  mission  was 
to  deliver  our  spirits  fhim  our  bodies,  which  it  is  the  great  end  of 
aH  practical  religion  to  mortiiyand  subdue.  In  modem  times  the 
dcnien  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  creation  ex  vthilo,  have  hem 
eitha  Pantheists  or  Athdsts.  For  a  statement  of  the  essential 
dmmnta  of  Panthdsm,  see  above,  chapter  i,  question  35.  The 
Athdats  have  differed  among  themselves ;  some  maintaining  that 
tbepreaent  i^stem  of  the  universe  has  continued  just  as  it  now 
is  in  unbroken  succession  from  eternity;  some  resorting  to  the 
atomic  theory  of  the  ancients ;  and  others  holding  to  an  endless 
devdopment  of  all  things  from  their  primordial  elementary  prin- 
•  BttUfi  Hl*t  Dt  Andoit  FUln  took  tL,  duf.  a 
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V  dples.  This  doctrine  of  development  has  receiTed  its  most  pcrfaet 
Bcienli£c  ezpoaitioa  in  Ia  FLwe's  Nebular  Hypothms,  vhenan  ho 
tnces  the  erolataon  of  the  whole  Bolai  ajaXma,  by  the  rigid  a{ipli< 
cation  of  known  mechanical  prindples,  fiom  a  conditioo  of 
intensely  heated  vaponr,  rotating  on  its  axis  from  west  to  eu^ 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  many  nebolona  bodies  now  "ri'rti^g  in 
the  nniverae.  As  an  accouit  of  Om  saccessiTe  stages  thnni^ 
which  Qod  has  carried  his  work  of  creating  the  world, — in  iriudt 
sense  this  theory  is  very  generally  acc^tted  by  Christian  philoso- 
phera, — the  nebular  hypothesis  is  a  peerless  monument  of  its 
aatMir's  philosophical  genios ;  but  as  an  account  of  the  maimer 
in  which  the  woiid  might  have  come  into  ezisteaioe  without  tits 
intervention  of  dther  a  divine  wisdom  or  power, — in  which  sense 
the  author  intended  it, — it  is  an  equally  eminent  monument  of  his 
wickedness  and  folly. 

3.  Sow  may  creation  ex  niliilo  he  proved  Jrom  Scriptant 
1.  The  Hebrew  word  translated  " create"  in  Qen.  L  1,  has  a 
sense  predsely  equivalent  to  our  word  maJce;  and  it  is  the  least 
indefinite  term  in  the  whole  language  that  Moses  could  have 
selected  if  his  purpose  was  to  afBrm  the  absolute  creation  of  the 
world  by  God  out  of  nothing.  And  a  more  limited  sense  cannot 
rationally  be,  and  has  never  by  competent  interpreters  been,  put 
upon  these  words,  occorring  as  they  do  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
inspired  account  of  the  "  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
earth,"  without  connectaon  with  any  other  proposition,  and  abso- 
lutely without  limitationa  of  any  kind. 

3.  This  doctrine  is  implied  in  several  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
tore,  Eom.  iv.  17;  2  Cor.  iv.  6;  Heb.  xi  3. 

3.  This  doctrine  is  also  implied  in  all  those  innumerable  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  declare  that  Ocd's  power  and  sovBreognty 
are  both  infinita 

4.  What  other  argumtfUa  may  he  adduced  in  proof  of  creation 
properly  to  called  T 

1.  The  doctrine  that  matter  is  self-existent  and  eternal,  and 
that  Ood  has  simply  formed  the  world  out  of  pre&dsting  material, 
is  plainly  inconsistent  with  his  absolnte  independence  and  all- 
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It  ericUDtly  limits  the  Cnator,  and  makes  him  in  cbaptkr 
vatftiii^  cUpMdent  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  with  which     J^ 
havoika. 

S.  It  is  incowristent  with  the  feeling  of  alMolute  dependence  of 
ike  Gveateie  upon  the  Creator,  which  is  inherent  in  every  heart, 
■d  whieh  IS  inculcated  in  all  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
CMdd  noi  be  said  that  ''he  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of 
Us  power/'  nor  that  **  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  in 
Idm,''  unlfisa  he  be  absolutely  the  Creator  as  well  as  the  Former  of 
iH  things. 

3.  It  is  manifest  from  the  testimony  of  consciousness, — 
(1.)  That  our  souls  are  distinct  individual  entities,  and  not  parts 
or  particles  of  Qod ;  (2.)  That  they  are  not  eternal  It  follows, 
eoDsaquentlyy  that  they  were  created.  And  if  the  creation  of  the 
tgmiB  of  men  ex  nihilo  be  once  admitted,  there  remains  no  special 
difBculty  with  respect  to  the  absolute  creation  of  matter. 

4  Although  the  absolute  origination  of  any  new  existence  out 
ef  nothing  is  to  us  confessedly  inconceivable,  it  is  not  one  whit 
Bon  so  than  the  relation  of  the  infinite  foreknowledge,  or  fore- 
erdiiiation,  or  providential  control  of  God,  to  the  free  agency  of 
BMD,  nor  than  many  other  truths  which  we  are  all  forced  to  believe. 

5.  After  having  admitted  the  necessary  self- existence  of  an 
infinitely  wise  and  powerful  personal  Spirit^  whose  existence, 
upaa  the  hypothesis  of  his  possessing  the  power  of  absolute  crea- 
tion, 18  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
it  is  imphilosophical  gratuitously  to  midtiply  causes  by  supposing 
the  independent^  eternal  self-existence  of  matter  also. 

6u  When  the  physical  philosopher  has  analyzed  matter  to  its 
uhinuite  atoms,  and  determined  their  essential  primary  properties, 
he  finds  in  them  as  strong  evidence  of  a  powerful  antecedent 
eaaae,  and  of  a  wisely  designing  mind,  as  he  does  in  the  most 
complex  organizations  of  nature ;  for  what  are  the  ultimate  pro- 
perties of  matter  but  the  elementary  constituents  of  the  universal 
Ibwi  of  nature,  and  the  ultimate  conditions  of  all  phenomena?  If 
dangn  discovered  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe  a»  finished 
proves  a  divine  Former,  by  equal  right  must  the  same  design  dis- 
coveied  in  the  demerUary  constitution  of  matter  prove  a  divine 
Creator. 

13 
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t  7.  Those  among  thdstic  thinken  who  hare  been  tuBplat  f» 
Teg&rd  matter  as  eternal  and  Belf-exiatent,  have  been  infiaenoid  }tf 
the  rain  hope  of  explaining  thereby  the  existence  of  moral  ««fl  In 
consiatency  with  the  holiness  of  Ood.  They  would  n&r  all  tiie 
phenomena  of  sin  to  an  eesetttdally  evil  principle  inhennt  in 
matter,  and  would  justify  Ood  by  maintaining  that  he  has  dote 
all  that  in  him  layto  limit  that  eviL  Now,  beudes  the  inoonaiil- 
ency  of  this  theory's  attempt  to  vindicate  the  holiness  of  God  at 
the  cxpenae  of  his  independence,  it  proceeds  upon  absurd  principles, 
as  appears  from  the  following  consideratirais :  (1.)  Uoral  eril  if 
in  its  essence  an  attribute  of  si»rit.  To  refbr  it  to  »  maUrial 
origin  must  logically  lead  to  the  grMsest  materialism.  (S.)  The 
entire  Christian  system  of  rdigion,  and  the  example  of  Christ  art 
in  opposition  to  that  aacetidani  and  "  n^lecting  of  Om  body" 
(CoL  ii.  S3)  which  necessarily  springs  from  the  view  tiiat  matter 
ia  the  ground  of  sin.  (3.)  When  God  created  the  material  oniTerse 
he  pronounced  his  works  "  very  good."  (4.)  The  second  person 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  assumed  a  real  material  body  into  personal 
union  with  himself  (5.)  The  material  creation,  now  "made 
subject  to  vanity"  through  man's  sin,  is  to  be  renovated  and 
made  the  temple  in  which  the  Qod-man  shall  dwell  for  ever. 
(Sec  below,  chap,  xxxvi.,  question  17.)  (6.)  The  work  of  Christ 
in  delivering  his  people  from  their  sin  does  not  contemplate  the 
renunciation  of  the  material  part  of  our  natures ;  but  our  bodies, 
which  are  now  "  the  members  of  Christ,"  and  the  "  temples  of  the 
Holy  Qho.st,"  are  at  the  resurrection  to  be  trsnsfonned  into  tiie 
likeness  of  his  glorified  body.  Yet  nothing  could  be  mora  absurd 
than  to  argue  that  the  truiia  tntt^iaTutof  is  not  as  literally  mataial 
as  the  present  o-u/ia  ^^ucov.  (7.)  If  the  cause  of  evil  is  essentially 
inherent  in  matter,  and  if  its  past  developments  have  occurred  in 
spite  of  God's  efforts  to  limit  it,  what  certain  ground  of  confidence 
can  any  of  us  have  for  the  future  1 

0.  Frove  that  the  teort  of  crtalum  it  in  Scr^ure  attribuUd  to 
God  abiUuUly  ;  Le.,  to  each  o/the  thrte  penons  of  the  Trinit]/  eoSr- 
(tinalely,  and  not  to  either  at  hie  epeeial  pereonal  Junction. 

1.  To  the  Godhead  absolutely,  Oea  i.  I,  26.  2.  To  th« 
Father,   1   Cor.   viil   6.    3.  To  the  Son,  John  L   3;    CoL  i 
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16, 17.    i.  To  the  Holy  Spirit,  Oen.  L  2;  Job  zxtL  13;  Pi.  oupiu 


&  Boie  eon  it  heproved  that  no  eraUurt  can  create  J 
■  1,  From  tlu  natnie  of  the  work.  It  appears  to  as  that  the  work 
sf  Ktnolnte  creation  tx  nihUo  is  an  infinite  exercise  of  power.  It 
is  to  Hb  inconceivable,  because  infinite ;  and  it  can  belong,  therefoe, 
only  to  that  Being  who,  for  tiie  same  reason,  is  incomprehennble. 
3.  The  Bdiptares  distinguish  Jehovah  from  all  creatures,  and 
from  false  gods,  and  establish  his  sovereignty  and  rights  as  the 
tnu  Ood  by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  Crwtor,  Isa.  zixvii  16, 
xL  18,  IS,  liv.  5;  Pa.  xcvi  5;  Jer.  x  11,  12,  3.  If  it  were  ad- 
mitted that  a  creature  could  create,  then  the  works  of  creation 
wonld  nerer  ayail  to  lead  the  creature  to  an  infallible  knowledge 
that  hia  &eator  was  the  eternal  and  self-existent  Qod. 

7.  What  opinion  do  modem  geohgUU  tnUrtain  at  to  the  anti- 
qititji  of  our  gMx,  <Kui  Kpon  what  doet  that  opinion  reit  f 

The  uniTersal  opinion  of  all  geologists,  Chiistians  and  Infidels, 
TheiBtB  and  Atheists,  is,  that  the  material  composing  oor  globe 
*  kas  been  in  existence  for  incalculable  sges ;  that  it  has  passed 
tlirongh  many  successive  stages  in  its  transition  probably  from  a 
gaMOOS,  certainly  from  a  molten  condition,  to  its  present  constitn- 
tlon ;  and  that  it  has  Buccessively  been  inhabited  by  many  different 
otdera  of  organised  beings,  each  in  tnm  adapted  to  the  physical 
ccxiditionB  of  the  globe  in  its  BuccessiTe  stages,  and  generally 
niH'ked  in  each  stage  by  an  advancing  scale  of  organization,  from 
the  more  elementary  to  the  more  complex  and  more  perfect  forms, 
antS  tbe  advent  of  man,  the  last  and  most  perfect  of  all,  about 
rix  thousand  years  ago.  The  facts  upon  which  this  opinion  is 
foonded  on  barely  indicated  in  the  following  summary,  condensed 
from  the  second  chapter  of  Preudent  Hitchcock's  able  work  on 
"Religion  of  Geology :" — 

1.  The  rocks  are  in  tiidr  present  form  evidently  tbe  result  of 
i3aa  c^wration  of  second  causes.  "  Some  of  them  have  been  mdted 
and  reconaolidated,  and  crowded  in  between  others,  or  spread  over 
them.  Others  have  been  worn  down  into  mud,  sand,  and  gravel, 
l>y  water  and  othra  agents;  and  again  cemented  together,  after 
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emAnm  h«nag  «imlopcd  rnnldtodes  of  animala  asd  plants,  wiaA  an  bov 

'^,     imbedded  as  organic  romune."    They  bear  upon  them  as  iadnU- 

table  marks  of  change  and  wear  aa  any  of  the  ancient  works  of  man. 

To  infer  that  tb^  were  created  in  their  present  form  wmM  Tiolate 

ereiy  principle  of  analogical  reasoning  upon  which  all  bcubc* 


S.  "  Processes  are  now  gmng  on  bjr  which  rocks  are  tonutA,  on 
ft  snudl  scale,  of  the  same  eharactwr  as  those  which  constittite  tho 
great  mass  of  th«  earth.  Hence  it  is  fiur  to  infer, — (1.)  That  all 
the  rocks  were  fismed  in  a  similar  manner.  (2.)  That  hy  aaoer- 
taining  the  rate  at  which  rocks  are  now  forming  we  nu^  fonn 
some  estimate  aa  to  the  time  requisite  to  prodace  those  coDstitat- 
ing  the  cmst  of  the  earth." 

3.  All  the  stratified  rocks,  especially  that  large  proportion  of 
them  which  contains  the  remains  of  animala  and  plants,  appear  to 
hare  been  fonned  from  fragments  of  other  rocks,  worn  down  by 
the  action  of  water  and  atmospheric  agencies.  Yet  this  process 
is  Tery  slow. 

t.  "  Yet  there  mast  hare  been  time  enough,  since  the  creation, 
to  deposit  at  least  ten  miles  of  rocks  in  peipendicalar  thickness," 
1^  this  process  of  attrition,  washing  precipitation,  drying,  and 
hardening  by  means  of  heat,  pressnre,  and  the  admixture  of  iron 
or  lime. 

5.  It  is  certain  that  since  man  existed,  or  in  the  last  six  thou- 
sand years,  materials  for  the  production  of  rock  have  not  accnmn- 
lated  to  the  aTerage  thickness  of  mora  than  one  or  two  hundred 
feet,  or  about  one  five  hunflreth  part  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
■tnttified  rocks  that  have  been  fonned  since  the  creation. 

6.  During  the  deposition  of  the  stratified  rocks  many  changes 
most  have  occurred  in  the  temperatnre  and  the  materials  held  in 
solution  by  the  water  which  deposited  them ;  and  in  the  positions 
of  tiie  rocks  themselves,  as  they  have  been  bent  and  dislocated 
while  in  a  soft  stat« 

7.  "Numerous  races  of  animals  and  plants  must  have  occupied 
the  globe  previous  to  those  which  now  inhabit  it,  and  have  suc- 
cessivelj  passed  away  as  catastrophes  occurred,  or  as  the  diniato 
became  unfit  for  their  residence.  Thirty  thousand  species  bftve 
alresdy  been  dug  frmn  the  rocks,  and  witli  few  excqrtions  nono 
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of  tium  coira^Kmding  to  those  aow  linug  upon  the  euth."    "  Not  n 
1ms  thui  foui  or  five,  and  probably  mor^  entare  nces  htve  puaed 
mmj.  Mid  been  succeeded  by  recent  ones;  so  that  the  globe  haa 
actaiallf  chuiged  sU  its  iuhsbitonts  b&lf  s  doseu  timM." 

8.  Even  since  all  the  various  etnta  of  rocks  havs  been  in  their 
present  state  and  position  changes  have  been  accomplished ;  ty., 
in  the  fonnaticm  of  deltas,  and  in  the  gradual  wearing  away  of 
solid  lock  in  channels  bj  rivers  (often  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  and 
for  miles  in  lengthj  which  most  have  required  many  thousoiuls 
ctjeaxt. 

9.  The  ptiiaazy  rocks,  which  eveiywhera  farm  the  fbundatioa 
upon  which  the  stratified  locks  rest,  and  out  of  the  fragments  of 
which,  by  washing  and  wearing,  the  stratified  rocks  have  been 
formed,  were  themselves  evidently  formed  when  the  whole  ^obe 
was  paduallj  cooling  from  a  condition  of  universal  fusion  from 


8.  What  art  lA*  difermt  nuthodt  tekich  have  been  miggtaUd  of 
rteOHcUing  the/aett  dai^oped  by  geology  vriiA  the  truth  of  the  JHoiaie 
record  of  creation  i 

1.  The  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  President  Hitchcock, 
and  the  great  m:^ority  of  Christian  geolt^ists,  is  as  follows :  The 
first  Terse  of  Genesis,  disconnected  from  the  subsequent  conte^ 
■^B"""  the  truth  that  in  the  beginning,  at  some  remote  snd  uure- 
vealad  period  in  the  past,  God  created  the  whole  universe  otU  of 
DOthiog;  and  then  after  an  interval,  the  measure  of  which  is  not 
given,  the  subsequent  verses  relate  the  general  order  in  which  God, 
in  the  space  of  six  natural  days,  established  the  present  order  of 
this  world,  adapting  it  to  the  residence  of  its  present  inhabitants, 
and  in  which  he  created  the  present  races  of  [dants  and  animals. 
This  iateiprrtation  of  the  3f  oauc  account  of  the  creation  was  ad- 
vanced as  probable  by  many  eminent  biblical  scholars  before  the 
rise  cS  geological  science  and  it  is  now  almost  universally  adopted 
hj  thetdogiana  aa  well  as  by  geolo^tts.  There  appears  to  be  do 
i^ectiou  to  it  upon  any  ground,  and,  as  a  geoeral  u^ustment,  it 
appeaa  to  be  the  best  possible  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge; It  is  only  a  general  adjustment^  however,  leaving  many 
qaestiona  of  detail  onsolved,  both  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
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OHAnu  record  of  the  six  days'  work,  and  as  to  the  reconciliation  of  tlie 

&cts  of  geology,  and  the  present  scientific  interpretation  thereol^ 

with  the  inspired  record. 

2.  In  order  to  avoid  several  difficulties  experienced  in  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  six  days'  work  with  the 
science.  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith  proposed  to  supplement  the  above 
method  of  reconciliation  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  term  earth 
in  Qenesis  did  not  signify  the  whole  ^obe,  but  "  the  part  of  our 
globe  which  Qod  was  adapting  for  the  dwelling-place  of  man  and 
animals  connected  with  him;"  that  is,  ''a  large  part  of  Asia,  lying 
between  the  Caucasian  ridge,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Tartaiy  on  the 
north,  the  Persian  and  Indian  Seas  on  the  south,  and  the  hi^ 
mountain  ridges  which  run  at  a  considerable  distance  on  their 
eastern  and  western  flanks." 

3.  Many  have  argued  that  the  dcn/s  spoken  of  in  this  passage 
in  Gtoesis  were  not  natural  days  of  twenty-four  hours,  "  but  periods 
of  great,  though  indefinite  length,  during  which  all  the  changes 
exhibited  by  the  strata  of  rocks  took  place,"  and  in  which  the 
several  orders  of  organized  vegetable  and  animal  beings  were  suc- 
cessively created,  man  being  brought  into  existence  at  the  end  of 
the  closing  day  of  creation,  and  the  Sabbath-day  of  Gkxi's  rest  from 
his  creation-work  continuing  ever  since.  This  view  has  been  elo- 
quently argued  and  illustrated,  in  a  comparison  of  the  Mosaic  text 
with  the  fjEusts  developed  by  geology,  by  the  late  Hugh  Miller,  in 
his  last  work,  ''  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks."  After  aU,  however, 
theologians  and  geologists  agree  in  regarding  this  method  of  recon- 
ciliation as  doing  equal  violence  to  the  language  of  the  record  and 
to  the  facta  of  scienca* 

9.  What  principles  ought  to  he  home  in  mind  by  Chfistians  in 
view  of  apparent  discrepancies  between  the  interpretation  of  naJtwtt 
by  science  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  by  theologians  f 

1.  All  truth  must  be  consistent  Qod's  works  and  Qod's  word 
are  alike  absolute  truth;  whatever  discrepancies  appear,  the 
difficulty  must  whoDy  exist  in  man's  imperfect  interpretation, 
either  of  the  works  upon  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  word  upon  the 
other. 

*  President  HUchcock'i  Religion  of  Geology. 
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S,  BsTeUtioii  was  not  designed  to  anticipate  the  natnral  pro-  <n 
graH  of  Bcience,  conaeqnentl^  the  Scripttues  teach  ns  nothing  con- 
cemji^  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomenal  wotld  of  nature,  but 
imiibnnlj  apeak  of  phenomena  as  thej*  appear,  and  in  the  common 
langnage  of  the  age  and  people  among  whom  they  were  written, 
and  never  of  physical  caosea  or  laws  as  thej  are  in  iacL  Thus 
Uiey speak  of  the  Bun  "rising"  "setting,"  "going  back,"  "standing 
stiH,"  etc.,  etc 

3.  ^om  the  conunencement  of  modem  science,  apparent  incon- 
siatenciea  between  nature  and  revelation  have  been  constantly 
anofpng,  which,  for  the  time,  have  occamoned  great  offence  to 
zealoos  believeis ;  but  in  every  instance,  without  exception,  the 
enor  haa  been  found  to  exist  either  in  the  too  hasty  generalizations 
oi  science  £tom  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts,  or  from  a  prer 
jodiced  interpretatioQ  of  the  Scriptm«B ;  and,  invariably,  matured 
adenca  haa  been  found  not  only  to  harmonize  perfectly  with  &a 
letter  of  the  word  natnrally  interpreted,  but,  moreover,  gloriously 
to  illnatnte  the  grand  moral  principles  and  doctrines  therein  re- 
▼nled. 

4.  Tbeie  is  no  difficulty  experienced  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
Hoaes'  account  of  the  "  genesis  of  the  heavens  and  earth  "  with 
the  adence  of  geology,  which  is  different  either  in  kind  or  d^ree 
from  those  experienced  in  every  attempt  to  rectmcile  prophecy  with 
the  &cts  of  history.  History  and  geological  science  are  both  in 
tratmtit;  when  they  are  finished  the  perfect  harmony  of  both  with 
nvdation  will  be  apparent  to  alL 

9.  Christiana  should  always  rejoice  in  every  advance  of  science, 
being  aaenred  that  thereby  the  truth  of  their  religion  and  the  gloiy 
of  their  Qod  mnat  be  confirmed  and  manifested.  They  should 
equally  av<nd  all  prematnre  ac^'ustments  of  the  interpretation  of 
Scriptore  to  imperfect  science  in  process  of  development,  and  all 
iiynriona  and  impot«nt  jealousies  of  scientific  discoveries  or  apecu.' 
lalione,  when  apparently  hostile  to  their  traditional  interpretation 
of  Bcr4itnr&    FxRncr  faith  cabteth  out  all  fzax. 


ANGELS. 


:>      1.   What  are  tlie  different  ieMe$  in  whitAthtigord  iyjtXot(^im- 
gel,"  or  "  meuenger'')  it  ved  in  Seriptttre  t 

"  OrdinuymesseogeTB,  Job  i  14,  Lukevii  34,  ix.  SS ;  pra^vta, 
Isa.  zlii  19,  MaL  ii£  1 ;  priests,  Mai,  a.  7 ;  mmiBtets  of  the  STsw 
Testament,  Sev.  i  20 ; — also  impeisonal  agents,  as  pillar  of  doud, 
Ex.  ziv.  19;  pestilence,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  17;  winds,  7b.  dv.  4; 
plagues,  called  'evil  angels,'  To.  Ixzviil  49 ;  Paul's  tbom  in  the  flesb, 
'  angel  of  Satan,'  2  Cor.  xiL  7."  Also  the  seixind  pereon  of  ths 
Trinity,  "  Angel  of  his  presence,"  Isa.  Ixiil  9 ;  "  Angel  of  the  core- 
nant,  "  MaL  iiL  1.  But  the  termbchiefly  applied  to  the  hoaTenlf 
intelligences.  Matt  zzr.  31* 

2.  What  are  the  teriptural  desiffnalioni  of  angeU,  and  how/ar 
are  thfoe  dtdgnatioM  exprem,ve  ofiheir  nature  and  offioeif 

Good  nngela  (for  evil  spirits,  see  question  13)  are  designated  in 
Scripture  as  to  their  nature,  dignity  and  pover ;  as  "  spirits,"  Heb. 
i.  14;  "thrones,  dominions,  prindpalities,  powers,  mights,"  EpK 
i.  21,  and  CoL  L  16;  "sona  of  God,"  Luke  xx.  36,  Job  1  6; 
"  mighty  angels,"  and  "  powerful  in  strength,"  2TheaB.  i.  7,  Pb.  ciii 
20 ;  "  holy  angds,"  "  elect  angels,"  Luke  ix.  26, 1  Tim.  v.  31 ;  and 
as  to  the  offices  they  sustain  in  relation  to  God  and  man,  th^  aro 
designated  as  "angels"  or  "messengers,"  and  as  "ministering 
spirits,"  Heb.  L  13,  14. 

3.  What  were  the  (itervUmT 

"They  were  ideal  creatures,  compounded  of  four  parts,  those, 
namely,  of  a  man,  an  ox,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle."  "  Ths  predomi- 
nant appearance  was  that  of  a  man,  but  the  Domber  of  faces,  feet, 

•SMKUtotBikEaeT. 
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■nd  hands  diflbrod  Moording  to  cuctuDstaDOM,"  Eiek.  i  6,  oom-  aivm 
puv  villi  Emik.  zlL  18, 19,  and  Ex.  zzr.  20.  j[^ 

To  tha  BMtu  ideal  beings  ia  applied  the  dadgnatioii  "linng 
amrtarei^"— fvndeied  in  our  venion  "beasts,"  {Esek.  L  S-it, 
X.  1&-17;  Bot.  It.  6-9,  ».  6-14,  vi  1-7,  m  11,  xir.  3,  xr.  7, 

"  Tbef  mn  aymbolical  of  the  highest  propertieB  of  cnstnn 
life,  *wH  of  these  ss  tiie  outeoiugs  ukI  nuiiifeatatu^  of  the 
dirim  Ute;  bat  the7  wen  typical  of  redeeiaed  snd  glorified  man- 
lu>od,  or  pn^theticsl  represoitationa  of  it,  as  that  in  which  tliess 
fnopetties  were  to  be  oconbined  and  exhibited. 

"They  wen  appointed,  immediatdy  after  the  fall,  to  man's 
oiiginsl  place  in  the  garden,  and  to  his  office  in  oonneolioo  with 
tlie  tne  of  lif^"  Qen.  iii.  ii. 

"  The  other  and  more  oommon  cotuteotioii  in  which  the  chenib 
•ppean  is  with  the  throne  or  pecoliar  dwelling-place  of  God,  in 
tha  holj  of  holiaa  of  the  tabernacle,  Ex.  xzr.  32.  He  was  called 
the  God  who  dwelleth  between  and  aitteth  npon  the  chembim, 
1  Sam.  It.  i;  Ps.  Ixzx.  1;  Esek.  i  26,  28;  whose  gloi;  is  above 
tb»  cherubim.  In  Ber.  It.  6,  we  read  of  the  Uving  creatures  who 
wei«  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  roond  aboat  it" 

**  What  does  this  bespeak  but  the  wonderftd  fact  brought  out 
in  the  hisfany  of  redemption,  that  man's  natnre  is  to  be  exalted 
to  th*  dwdling-fdace  of  the  Godhead  I  In  Christ  it  is  taken,  so 
to  qwok,  into  the  yer7  bosom  of  the  Dei^ ;  and  because  it  is  so 
bigblj  honoured  in  him,  it  shall  attiun  to  more  than  angelic  glui; 
in  Ilia  meinb«a"* 

4.  Wkat  u  lAc  aymoioffjr  cf  ihi  wonf  sffropAwn,  ami  vihat  u 
iaugit  m  StriptttM  eoneemwg  Am/ 

Tba  word  ugnifies  bummg,  irig^  daaUng.  It  oocuia  in  Uu 
Bibla  ot&j  onoa,  Ifi&  tI  2,  6.  It  probablj  presents,  under  a  dif- 
feiait  aspect,  the  ideal  beings  cammoal;  designated  chembim 
and  tmog  creaturea. 

5.  J*  tkfn  tmp  mndenoa  AtU  tutgd*  art  of  varioiu  orden  atut  Aoidt 
rmktf 
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oBAniB  That  such  distinctions  certainly  exist  appears  evident^ — 1.  From 
^"'  the  langoage  of  Scripture :  Qabriel  is  distinguished  as  one  that 
stands  in  the  presence  of  Qod,  Luke  L  19, — evidently  in  some 
preeminent  sense;  and  Michael  as  one  of  the  chief  jninoesy 
Dan.  X.  13.  Observe  also  the  epithets  archangel,  thrones, 
dominions,  principalities,  powers,  Jude  9 ;  Eph.  L  21.  2.  From 
the  analogy  of  the  fedlen  angels,  see  Eph.  iL  2;  Matt  ix.  34. 
3.  From  the  analogy  of  human  society  and  of  the  universal 
creation.  Throughout  aU  Qod's  vvorks  gradation  of  rank  pre- 
vails. 

6,  I}o  the  Scripturet  speak  of  more  than  one  archangd^  and  u 
he  to  be  conndered  a  creature  f 

This  term  occurs  but  twice  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
both  instances  it  is  used  in  the  singular  number,  and  once  pre- 
ceded by  the  definite  article  o,  1  Thess.  iv.  16;  Jude  9.  Thus 
the  term  is  evidently  restricted  to  one  person,  called,  Jude 
9,  Michael;  who,  in  Dan.  x.  13,  is  called  ''one  of  the  chief 
princes;"  and  in  Dan.  xiL  1,  ''  the  great  prince;"  and  in  Key.  xiL 
7,  is  said  to  have  fought  with  his  angels  against  the  dragon 
and  his  angels. 

Many  suppose  that  the  archangel  is  the  Son  of  Qod.  Others 
suppose  that  he  is  one  of  the  highest  class  of  creatures,  since  he 
is  called  ^^one  of  the  chief  princes,^^  Dan.  x.  13;  and  since  dlYine 
attributes  are  never  ascribed  to  him. 

7.  WTuU  do  the  Scriptures  teach  concerning  the  number  and 
poufer  of  angels? 

1.  Concerning  their  number,  revelation  determines  only  that  it 
is  veiy  great :  "  Thousand  thousands,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand,''  Dan.  viL  10.  ''More  than  twelve  legions  of  angels," 
Matt  xxvL  53.  "Multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,"  Luke  iL  13. 
"  Myriads  of  angels,"  Heb,  xiL  22. 

2.  Concerning  their  power,  the  Scriptures  teach  that  it  is  veiy 
great  when  exercised,  both  in  the  material  and  in  the  spiritual 
worlds.  They  are  called  "  mighty  angels,"  and  are  said  to  "excel 
in  strength,"  2  Thess.  L  7;  Ps.  ciiL  20;  2  Kings  xix.  35.  Their 
power,  however,  is  not  creative,  but,  like  that  of  man,  it  can  be 
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exerdaed  only  oo5rdinately  with  the  general  laws  of  nature,  in  the  onApnm 
absohite  sense  of  that  word.  '"* 

8.  Whctt  are  their  employments, 

1.  They  behold  the  face  of  Gknl  in  heaven,  adore  the  divine  per- 
fections^ stndy  every  revelation  he  makes  of  himself  in  providence 
and  redemption,  and  are  perfectly  blessed  in  his  presence  and 
service,  Matt  xviii  10;  Rev.  v.  11 ;  1  Peter  L  12. 

2.  €k)d  employs  them  as  his  instruments  in  administering  the 
affidis  of  his  providence,  Gen.  xxviil  12;  Dan.  x.  13.  (1.)  The 
lav?^  was  *' ordained  by  angels,"  QaL  iil  19;  Acts  viL  53;  Heb. 
ii  2.  (2.)  They  are  instruments  of  good  to  God's  people,  Heb. 
L  14;  Acts  xiL  7;  F&  zci  10-12.  (3.)  They  execute  judgment 
upon  God's  enemies,  Acts  xiL  23;  2  Kings  zix  35;  1  Chron. 
zxL  16.  (4.)  They  will  officiate  in  the  final  judgment,  in  separ- 
ating the  good  from  the  bad,  in  gathering  the  elect,  and  in  bear- 
ing them  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  Matt  zuL  30,  39, 

iT.  31;  1  Thess.  iv.  16. 


9.  How  are  apparidoru  of  angels  to  be  accounted  for  F 

See  Num.  xziL  31,  eta  What  were  apparent  to  the  senses  were 
doubtless  miraculously  constituted  bodies,  assumed  for  the  occa- 
aion,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  intercourse  with  man  through  his 
bodily  senses,  and  then  laid  asida 

10.  What  are  the  names  by  which  Satan  is  distinguished,  and  Satan. 
what  is  their  import  f 

Satan,  which  signifies  adversary,  Luke  z.    18;    the   Devil, 

(&fl^3oAo$  always  occurs  in  the  singular),  signifying  slanderer, 

Bev.  xz.  2 ;  Apollyon,  which  means  destroyer,  and  Abaddon,  Rev. 

ix.  11 ;   Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils,  from  the  god  of  the 

Skxonites,  chief  among  the  heathen  divinities,  all  of  which  the 

Jews  regarded  as  devils,  2  Kings  L  2 ;  Matt  xiL  24;  Angel  of  the 

Mtomless  pit,  Rev.  ix.  11 ;  Prince  of  this  world,  John  xii  31 ; 

Aince  of  darkness,  Eph.  vL  1 2;  a  roaring  Lion,  1  Peter  v.  8 ;  a  Sinner 

Attn,  the  beginning,  1  John  iii.  8;  Accuser,  Rev.  xiL  10;  Belial, 

f^^x.vi  15;  Deceiver,  Rev.  xx  10;  Dragon,  Rev.  xiL7;  LiarandMur- 

r,  John  viiL  44;  Leviathan,  Is&  xxviL  1 ;  Lucifer,  Isa.  xiv.  12  -^ 
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OBAPTBR  Serpeoty  Isa.  zzviL  1;  Tonn^tor,  Matt  xviiL  34;  Qod  of  tldi 
a^     world,  2  Cor.  iv.  i;  he  that  hath  the  power  of  deatb,  fleibi 

ilH.* 

11.  How  may  it  h^  promd  that  Satan  %b  a  pertfmal  Imimffj  and 
not  a  m/ere  per9(mifioaUoH  of  evil? 

Throughout  all  the  noions  books  of  Scripture  Satan  is  alwajps 
consistently  spoken  of  as  a  person,  and  personal  attnbatee  aare 
predicated  of  him.  Sudi  passages  as  Matt  iT.  1-11,  and  John 
viiL  44,  are  dedsire. 

12.  WhcU  do  the  Scnptura  teach  conoeming  the  reUUum  ^f 
Satan  to  (^her  evil  epirite  and  to  our  world  t 

Other  evil  spirits  are  called  ^'  his  angels,"  Matt  zzr.  41 ;  and 
he  is  called  the  "  Prince  of  devils,"  Matt  ix.  34;  and  '*  Prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air,"  Eph.  if.  2 ;  and  ^'  Prince  of  darkness,"  "Egh, 
vi  12.     This  indicates  that  he  is  the  master  spirit  of  eviL 

His  relation  to  this  world  is  indicated  by  the  histoiy  of  the 
Fall,  2  Cor.  xL  8;  Bev.  xiL  9 ;  and  by  such  expressions  as  ''Gk>d 
of  this  world,"  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  and  ^Spirit  that  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedi^ice,"  Eph.  il  2 :  wicked  men  are  said  to  be 
his  children,  1  John  ilL  10;  he  blinds  the  minds  of  those  that 
believe  not,  and  leads  them  captive  at  his  will,  2  Tim.  iL  26 ;  he 
also  pains,  harasses,  and  tempts  God's  true  people,  as  fetr  as  is 
permitted  for  their  ultimate  good,  Luke  xxii  31 ;  2  Cor.  ziL  7; 
1  Thess.  il  18. 

FaUea  13^   What  are  the  terms   hy  which  fallen  spirits  are  detig- 

^^"^^      noted  i 

The  Qieek  word,  6  &<£/3o^o9, '' the  devil,"  Rev.  xx.  2,  is  in  the  ori- 
ginal applied  only  to  Beelzebub.  Other  evil  spirits  are  called  Bmtfjuovtt, 
^^  daemons,"  Mark  v.  12  (translated,  devils);  '^unclean spirits,"  Mark 
v.  1 3 ;  ''  angels  of  the  devil,"  Matt  xxv.  41 ;  **  principalities,  powers, 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  Eph.  vL  12;  ^^  angels  that 
sinned,"  2  Peter  il  4;  "angek  that  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but 
left  their  own  habitation,"  Jude  6;  <' lying  spirits,"  2  Chroo. 
xviii  22. 

*  See  Cntdent  Concordance. 
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li  What  pcwtr  or  agency  over  the  bodied  and  souU  of  mm  is  otfipm 
aKribedtothemr  '"' 

Satan,  like  all  other  finite  beings,  can  only  be  in  one  place  at  a 
tfane;  yet  all  that  is  done  by  his  agents  being  attributed  to  him,  he 
vppeuB  to  be  practically  ubiquitous 

It  is  certain  that  at  times  at  least  they  have  exercised  an  inex- 
pEcable  influence  over  the  bodies  of  men ;  yet  that  influence  is 
eotarely  subject  to  Qod's  control.  Job  iL  7  ;  Luke  xiiL  16  ;  Acts 
X  38.  They  have  caused  and  aggravated  diseases,  and  excited 
appetites  and  passions,  1  Cor.  v.  5.  Satan,  in  some  sense,  has  the 
power  of  death,  Heb.  iL  14. 

Wth  respect  to  the  souls  of  men,  Satan  and  his  angels  are 

bitterly  destitute  of  any  power  either  to  change  the  heart  or  to 

ooeroe  the  will,  their  influence  being  simply  moral,  and  exercised 

tt  the  way  of  deception,  suggestion,  and  persilasion.     The  de- 

*QiptLTe  phrases  applied  by  the  Scriptures  to  their  working  are 

■nchas, — **  the deceivableness  of  unrighteousness,''  ''power,  signs, 

^ying  wonders,"  2  Thesa  iL  9, 10.     Satan  ''transforms  himself  into 

■**  aogel  of  light,"  2  Cor.  xL  14.     If  he  can  deceive  or  persuade, 

J^e  uses  "  wiles,"  Eph.  vL  11 ;  "  snares,"  1  Tim.  iiL  7  ;  "  depths," 

'^v.  iL  24 ;  he  "  blinds  the  mind,"  2  Cor.  iv.  4  ;  "  leads  captive 

*^e  will,"  2  Tim.  iL  26 ;  and  so  "  deceives  the  whole  world," 

^^.  xiL  9.     If  he  cannot  persuade,  he  uses  "  fiery  darts,"  Eph. 

^  16 ;  and  "  buffetings,"  2  Cor.  xiL  7. 

As  examples  of  his  influence  in  tempting  men  to  sin,  the 
^^ptures  cite  the  case  of  Adam,  Gen.  iii. ;  of  David,  1  Chron. 
^^  1;  of  Judas,  Luke  xxiL  3;  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  Acts  v.  3; 
"^4  the  temptation  of  our  blessed  Lord,  Matt  iv. 

X  5.   Where  do  tluy  redde,  and  what  is  the  true  interpretation 
^y' '^ph.  iL  2,  and  yL  121 

^hese  passages  simply  declare  that  evil  spirits  belong  to  the 
spiritual  world,  and  not  to  our  mundane  system.   Nothing 
"  ^^nght  us  in  Scripture  as  to  the  place  of  their  residence,  further 
j*^^  that  they  originally  dwelt  in  and  fell  from  heaven,  that  they 
have  access  to  men  on  earth,  and  that  they  will  be  finally 
up  in  the  lake  of  fire  prepared  for  them.  Rev.  xx.  10; 
XXV.  41. 


R       16.  By  tt^aitemu  ware  thote  poueuedbjf  evil  ipirii*  deiiynatedt 

They  &re  colled  deoumiaa,  ttunalated  "  poaaeased  mtix  dtmiM," 

Katt.  iv.  24 ;  haviog  the  "  spiiit  of  an  nncleui  deril,"  Luke  iv. 

33  ;  "  oppressed  of  the  devil,"  Acts  z.  36 ;   "  lonatics,"  l£att 

xriL  15. 

17.   What  argumattt  are  urged  btf  tAoie  mho  regard  the  de- 
moniaci  metUiotud  in  the  New  Tettament  ai  limply  dueamd  or 


That  we  cannot  dibcrimmate  between  the  effects  of  demoniacal 
possession  aud  disease ; — that  precisely  the  same  symptoms  have^ 
in  other  cases,  been  boated  as  disease  and  cured. 

That,  like  vitchcrafl^  the  aqteiience  of  anch  posseaaionB  has 
been  confined  to  the  most  ignorant  ages  of  the  world. 

They  aigue  further  that  this  doctiine  is  inconsistent  with  clearly 
revealed  prindples :  1.  That  the  suuls  of  dead  men  go  imme- 
diately ei^er  to  heaven  or  hell.  2.  That  fallen  angels  are  already 
shut  up  in  chains  and  darkness  in  expectation  of  the  final  judg- 
ment, 2  Pet.  iL  4  ;  Jude  6. 

They  attempt  to  explain  away  tlie  language  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  upon  this  subject,  by  affirming,  that  as  it  was  no  part  of 
their  design  to  instruct  men  in  the  true  science  of  nature  or  dis- 
ease, they  conformed  their  language  on  such  subjects  to  the  pre- 
valent opinions  of  the  people  they  addressed,  calling  diseases  by 
the  popular  name,  without  intending  thereby  to  countenance  the 
theory  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  out  of  which  the  name  origi- 
nated;— just  as  we  now  call  crazed  people  "lunatics,"  without 
believing  in  the  influence  of  the  moon  upon  them.* 

18.  Hmb  may  it  he  proved  that  the  demoniaa  of  the  New  TVtfa. 
ment  were  really  pouetied  of  eeil  tpirits  1 

The  simple  narratives  of  all  the  evangelists  put  it  beyond  per- 
adventure  that  Christ  aud  his  apostles  did  believe,  and  wished 
others  to  believe,  that  tlie  demoniacs  wore  really  possessed  with 
devils. 

They  distinguish  between  possession  and  disease,  Mark  L  32  ; 
Luke  vL  17,  18. 


Tho  "  dsmotta,"  as  dstdnct  from  the  "  poBsesaed,"  spoke,  Mark  oi 
V.  IS ;  weia  addressed,  commanded,  and  rebnked  by  Chrut, 
Uuk  L  25,  34,  ix.  26;  Matt,  viii  32,  xrii.  18.  Their  desires, 
nqaeats,  and  passions,  are  digtihgniBhed  from  those  of  the  pos- 
nwnnd.  Matt  viiL  31 ;  Mark  ix.  26,  etc.  The  number  of  dnmons 
in  oae  penon  is  mentioned,  Mark  xvi  9.  Tliey  went  oat  of  the 
**  poaaessed  "  into  ^e  swine,  Luke  TiiL  32, 33.  We  never  speak  of 
the  moon  antering  into,  and  sore  vexing  a  man,  or  being  cast  oat 
<rf  ft  Innatir,  or  of  the  moon  ciying  aload,  etc:  The  argument  of 
tluM  who  would  e:qdun  away  the  force  of  Cluist's  language  on 
this  sahject,  theiefiara,  fula. 


PBOTIDENCE 


GH*mk      1,  Define  At  term  providenee. 

.'         See  Confesnon  of  Fiuth,  cbapL  v.;  and  L.  Cat,  q.  18;  Mid 

S.  Cat,  q.  11.  Providence,  from  fro  and  video,  litenlly  irigniliBi 
"foresight"  Torretlia  defines  this  term  as  including,  in  its 
videat  aenge, — 1.  Foreknowledge;  2.  Foreordinatdon ;  3.  Tlie 
efficadons  adminiatration  of  the  thing  decreed.  But  in  its  com- 
mon and  technically  proper  sense,  providence  designates  simply 
Clod's  temporal  preserv&tdoa  and  governing  of  all  things  according 
to  hia  eternal  purpose. 

T^urie*        %   What  are  the  three  principal  theoriet  retpeeting  the  rtiatioH 

't^^       vhich  God  tJutaiTit  to  the  unitertet 

All  the  various  views  respecting  God'a  relation  to  the  nniverBe 
entertained  among  men  may  be  classed  under  one  or  other  of  ths 
following  heads,  and  in  general  terms  stated  aa  follows : — 

1.  The  deisticaJ,  including  those  views  which,  admitting  more 
or  less  fully  that,  when  God  created  the  universe,  he  commnnicated 
their  inherent  properties  to  all  material  elements  and  to  spirits, 
and  made  them  in  their  interaction  subject  to  certain  general  laws, 
so  constituted  as  to  bring  forth  in  the  ceaseless  eToluticms  of 
events  all  his  preordained  ends,  yet  deny  that  God  continuea  in 
immediate  contact  vrith  each  individual  creature,  or  that  he  is 
now  concerned  in  constant  supervision  and  control  of  their  actiona 
and  their  destinies.  His  relation  to  the  universe  is  thus  lilce  that 
of  the  maker,  not  of  the  keeper  of  a  watch.  The  actions  of  men, 
therefore,  mast  either  be  mechanically  determined,  like  those  of 
material  bodies,  or  entirely  fortnitous  and  beyond  the  influence 
of  God. 
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S.  Tba  pinthoBtio^  induding  all  those  Yarious  views  which  ohaptkv 

K^id  Qod  as  the  only  being  in  the  universe,  and  the  creature  as     

in  ndity  withont  separate  existence,  property,  or  agency,  as  only 
P^CBomoialfy  dirtinct,  and  essentially  more  or  less  transient 
■lodes  of  the  one  universal  Divine  Being.  (See  above,  chapter  L, 
question  36.) 

3.  The  tnie  doctrine,  established  by  Scripture  and  sober  philo- 
wpUcal  deduction,  occupies  intermediate  ground  between  the 
■bove  extremes.  The  Christian  theory  Df  providence  agrees  with 
the  deistdcal  in  maintaining  that  at  the  creation  Qod  endowed 
*vay  element,  material  or  spiritual,  with  inherent  properties  after 
Its  kind,  and  made  them  all  subject  to  general  laws ;  thus  consti- 
teting  them  in  a  real  sense  efficient  second  causes.  On  the  other 
bandy  it  maintains,  in  opposition  to  the  deistical  theory,  that 
God  continues  to  support  and  control  second  causes  in  their 
action,  and  so  to  adjust  the  general  laws  which  prevail  in  the 
aeTBTBl  departments'  of  nature  as  to  direct  all  events,  whether  the 
Mtiona  of  free  agents  or  of  unconscious  matter,  to  the  accomplish- 
niest  of  his  own  wilL 

Ab  God  is  infinite  in  his  relation  to  time  and  to  space,  it  is 
endent  that  the  difference  between  the  deistical  and  Christian 
Tiewa  of  providence  does  not  turn  upon  the  question  as  to  the 
time  uhen  God  makes  provision  for  the  determination  of  each  iur 
dmdnal  event,  but  upon  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
rdaiion  to  the  creation.  We  maintain  that  the  creature  "  lives, 
moves,  and  has  its  being  in  God;"  and  that  God,  in  the  full 
ezerdse  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  righteousness,  and  power, 
80  directs  and  controls  the  actions  of  free  agents  freely,  and  of 
ncccsaary  agents  necessarily,  as  at  once  not  to  coerce  the  nature  of 
the  agent,  and  yet  infallibly  to  determine  all  things  according  to 
his  eternal  putpose. 

3.   Wherein  does  preservation  cortsUt  ? 

Preservation  is  that  continued  exercise  of  the  divine  energy 
whereby  the  Creator  upholds  all  his  creatures  in  being,  and  in  tho 
possession  of  all  their  inherent  properties  and  quulities  with  which 
he  endowed  them  at  their  creation,  or  which  they  have  subse- 
quently acquired  by  habit  or  development 

n 


SIO  ntOVlDKKCB. 

R  4.  On  tchat  ground  it  it  attumed  that  the  ttniwena  <mhU  lud 
amtinw  to  exut  wUai  eoiuiaitUy  upheld  by  Oodt 

The  old  thMdofpaos  held,  that  ms  the  creaibira  «■  sodi  ii  not 
Belf-eziBteDt,  it  conld  no  mtm  contanne  to  be  than  it  coold  eran- 
mence  to  be  of  itself,  tdnce  the  caoM  of  its  bcong  ia  oat  of  itMll 
Iliis  rationalistic  aipimeot,  Kltbongh  logically  pUnaiblc^  ia  not 
certain.  As  by  the  law  of  inertia  a  boify  once  moved  at  extra 
will  continue  to  more  until  stopped  ob  a^ta,  to  it  might  be  that 
a  being  once  created  might  continue  to  exist  until  annihilated  ab 

The  doctrine,  howerer,  is  eminentij  congraoiui  to  that  mbw 
of  dependence  which  is  an  essential  element  of  our  rdigioin  nature^ 
and  it  is  clearly  affirmed  by  Scripture. — Heb  L  3;  Neh.  iz.  6j 
Job  X.  12;  Psl  dv.  27-30;  Acts  xriL  28. 

>  5.  State  the  argufntnt  for  Go^t  providential  tfovemment  of  the 
world  derived  from  his  otm  perfection*. 

1.  The  BtupendouB  fact  that  Qod  is  infinite  in  his  being,  in 
his  relation  to  time  and  space,  and  in  his  wisdom  and  poww, 
makes  it  evident  that  a  nniveraal  providence  ia  possible  to  him,  aikl 
that  all  the  difijcnlties  and  apparent  contradictious  involved  therein 
to  the  eye  of  man  are  to  be  referred  to  our  very  limited  capad^ 
of  understanding. 

3.  Ood's  infinite  wisdom  makes  it  certain  that  he  had  a  definite 
object  in  view  in  the  creation  of  the  nuivetse,  and  that  he  will 
not  fail  in  the  use  of  the  beat  means  to  secure  that  olgect  in  all 
its  parts. 

3.  His  infinite  goodness  makes  it  certain  that  he  would  not  leave 
hia  sensitive  and  intelligent  creatures  to  the  toils  of  a.  mechanical, 
soulless  fate ;  nor  hia  religious  creatures  to  be  divorced  finm  him- 
self,  in  whose  communion  their  highest  life  consists. 

4.  His  infinite  righteousness  makes  it  certain  that  he  vill  con- 
tinue to  govern  and  reward  and  punish  those  creatures  which  he 
has  mode  subject  to  moral  obligations. 

6.  State  the  aripiment  from  conteienee. 

Conscience  essentially  involves  a  sense  of  onr  direct  moral 
responsibility  to  Ood  as  a  moral  governor ;  and  this,  tc^tber  with 


JLBGtmNT  FKOM  IMTELLIOKHCK  KVINGED  IS  ITXTUXE.        ill 

&  pnftnind  acnae  of  depeodencev  coiutatntea  that  religioiu  senti-  a 
iii«Dt  which  is  common  to  all  mea  Bat  if  Ood  be  a  moral 
gonraor,  he  caa  execute  th^t  function  in  relatiim  to  a  being  con- 
atitated  of  bod;  and  soul,  and  conditioned  as  man  is  in  this  worid, 
in  no  other  cmceiTable  way  than  through  a  comprehenaiTe  prori- 
dmem,  at  once  apiritaal  and  physical,  general  and  particnlar, 

7.  Sate  tlte  argument  from  the  intdliffenee  evinced  in  the  opera- 
lioiu  cf  Mature. 

The  great  indnctiTe  a^nment  for  the  being  ol  God  is  based 
upon  the  evident  traces  of  design  in  the  nnirerse.  Now,  just  as 
the  toacea  of  deaign  in  the  eomtitutiop  of  nature  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  deeigning  mind  in  the  relation  of  creator,  so  the  traces 
of  deogn  in  the  operatitmt  of  nature  prove  the  existence  of  a 
deeigning  mind  in  the  relation  of  providential  ruler. 

Tlie  material  elements,  with  tlieir  active  properties,  are  all  in- 
c^iable  of  design,  yet  we  find  all  these  elementB  so  adj'^'ted,  in  all 
their  proportions  and  rdations,  as  to  work  harmoniously  in  the 
eidet  of  certain  general  laws ;  and  we  find  these  general  laws  sa 
adjusted,  in  all  Qieir  intricate  coincidences  and  interferences,  as, 
hf  movementa  simple  and  complex,  fortuitous  and  regular,  to  work 
oat  barmonioualy  everywhere  the  most  wisely  and  beneficently 
eontrived  results.  The  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of 
—**"-'  atoms;  the  laws  of  vegetable  and  animal  life;  the  move- 
menta  of  snn,  moon,  and  stars  in  the  heavens;  the  luminous, 
calorific,  and  chemical  radiance  of  the  snn;  and  the  instinctive  and 
▼tdnntar;  movement  of  every  living  thing  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  are  all  mutually  acting  and  r^cting  without  concert  or 
pooaiMe  design  of  their  own,  yet  everywhere  bringing  forth  the 
Huwt  wise  and  beneficoit  results.  As  the  designing  mind  cannot 
be  found  in  say  ctf  the  elements,  nor  in  the  resultant  of  all  com- 
bined, it  must  be  found  in  the  presiding  control  of  the  Creator. 

&  Bow  may  thit  doctrine  be  eiiabtithed  by  the  evidence  aforded 
by  the  gaieral  hittory  of  the  vmrldf 

If  the  con^Uvtion  of  human  nature  (soul  and  body),  in  its 
dementsl  reUtions  to  human  society,  proves  a  dedguing  mind  in 
the  relation  of  creator,  exactly  so  must  the  wisely  contrived  remlti 
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i«  of  ttmun  asaoeuition,  in  general  and  in  iudindaal  instancM,  pror* 
theBxemaeofkdesigidngmmdintharcltitioii  of  proridentUl  nil«r. 
IttdiTidiul  men  and  oomnmnities,  it  is  tnie,  differ  in  Qicar 
action  from  the  elements  of  the  external  wtwld,  inaamach  m»  th^ 
act, — 1.  Fraelf,  aelf-moTed;  and,  2.  From  design;  yet  Honurowis 
the  sphere  both  of  the  foresight  and  tJte  design  of  e\eij  indiTidaai 
agent,  ea  great  is  the  mnltq)licity  of  agents,  and  the  complicattona 
of  interacting  influences  npon  each  oommonity  from  within,  &Dn 
ever;  other  conunnnity,  and  from  the  powers  of  external  natan^ 
that  the  deiigiu  of  either  indiTiduali  or  conunnnitieB  are  new 
carried  beyond  a  short  distance,  vhen  they  are  lost  in  the  genenl 
current,  the  remit  of  which  lies  equally  beyond  the  foreksowledg* 
and  the  control  of  all  But  the  student  of  Mstocy,  with  the  k^ 
<f  revelation,  deaiiy  diacems  tiie  traces  of  a  general  design  Tun- 
ning through  all  the  grand  procedures  of  human  history,  and  at 
points  erea  visibly  linking  itself  with  the  actions  of  individual 
agents.  Ood's  providence^  as  a  whole,  therefore,  comprehends 
and  controls  the  little  providences  of  men. 

9.  State  the  acriptural  argument  from,  the  propiucia,  protnittM, 
and  thtvalfningt  qfGod, 

In  innumerable  instances  has  Qod  in  the  Scriptures  prophesied 
with  great  particularity  the  certain  occurrence  of  an  event  abso- 
lutely; and  he  has  promised  or  threatened  the  occurrence  of  other 
events  contingently  upon  certain  conditions.  This  would  be  a 
mockery,  if  God  did  not  use  the  means  to  fulfil  his  word. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  object  that  God  tiimply  foresaw  the 
event,  and  so  prophesied,  promised,  or  threatened  it;  becanse  the 
event  is  frequently  promised  or  threatened  contingently,  npon  a 
condition  which  does  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  cause  to  that 
event.  God  could  not  foresee  one  event  as  contingent  upon  an- 
other which  sustuns  no  causal  relation  to  it.  The  truth  of  tha 
promise  or  threatening  in  such  a  case  cannot  depend  upon  the 
natural  connection  between  the  two  events,  but  upon  God's  deter- 
mination to  cause  one  to  follow  the  other. 

t       10.  Prove  firom  Scripture  that  the  pnmdence  of  Qod  attend* 
over  the  natural  teorld. 
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.  dqmrtroent  of  hxvAj^iu'm  in  ^1**^  Mfuvi-fM-  in  ««;  iutiifiately 
to  all  the  rent,  IJimI  it^my  rUuhn*-  UtkntK  cf^H  iu  cioe 
affi)ctg  tho  oili«n».  AJJ  rvfuif,  iwjrwvurf  oc.-ur  ui 
of  causes  aiid  dE^.'U,  vwU  iii<k  ju  luiti  b«ifj;$  the  effect 
precedes  and  tlie  fivmi  </f  wljut  foli'/WM.  iu  the  present 
things^  it  would  lie  iiuj^f/MJlJij  t/;  Mx-ure  certain  general 
without  necessarily  d«ieri/jifjiii|(  aJi  ihfjmt  particular  eventa 
wliieh  those  general  iauht  ^iirj/efi^i ;  artd  thus,  as  no  event  is 
iMilated,  since  even  the  leant  evinit  njiriiigs  frrjm  and  contributes  to 
the  general  system,  every  event  i/iust  be  presided  over  to  that  end. 
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1      The  notion  of  a  general  providence,  a  particular  ono  excluded, 
ia  as  absurd  as  that  of  a  chain  without  links. 

16.  Prove  titat  the  providential  government  of  God  extettda  to 
the  free  aeti  of  men. 

1.  The  free  actions  of  men  are  potent  causes,  influencing  the 
general  system  of  things  pTeciself  aa  all  other  classes  of  causes  in 
the  world,  and  consequently,  on  the  principle  indicated  in  the 
answer  to  the  preceding  question,  they  also  must  be  sabject  to 
God,  or  every  form  of  providence  whatever  would  be  impossible 
for  him. 

2.  It  is  afSrmed  in  Scripture, — Exod.  xiL  36 ;  1  Sam.  xziv, 
9-15 ;  Fs.  zzziit  14,  15  ;  Frov.  xvi  1,  xiz.  21,  zz.  24,  zxi  1  ; 
Jer.i.23;  PhiL  a  13. 

17.  Shaw  from  Scripture  that  Ood't  providence  m  exereited  over 
the  tinfid  actt  of  men. 

2  Sam.  xvi.  10,  mv.  1 ;  Pa.  luvi.  10  j  Kom.  xL  32 ;  Acts  iv. 

27,  28. 

18.  What  general  prineiplet,  at  to  the  nature  of  Ood't  provi- 
dential government,  it  it  important  to  bear  in  mind  1 

1.  The  fact  that  Qod  does  control  all  the  actions,  internal 
and  ertemal,  neceesaiy  and  free,  good  and  bad,  of  all  his  crea- 
tures. 

2.  That  whatever  may  be  the  mode  in  which  God  exercises  this 
providential  control,  or  the  nature  of  the  infinence  he  exerta  npon 
any  of  his  creatutes,  it  cannot  be  iuconaistent  either  (1.)  witiL 
his  own  infinite  perfections,  or  (2.)  vrith  that  constitution  and 
those  attributes  with  which  he  hae  himself  endowed  the  creature 
upon  whom  he  acts.  TTjh  influence,  therefore,  must  always  be 
worthy  of  himself  and  in  each  case  congruous  to  the  nature  of 
the  creature. 

3.  It  follows  from  the  ascertained  limits  of  human  thou^t, 
that  we  can  never  clearly  underatand  the  mode  in  which,  in  the 
ultimate  act,  the  infinite  spirit  of  Ood  acts  upon  the  finite  spirit 
of  man.  The  interaction  of  Ood's  agency  in  providence  and 
grace  with  man's  dependent  agency  constitutes  that  limit  of 
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tlumght  which  u  emerging  at  every  step,  which  we  nifty  define,  oi 
bat  neither  aroid  nor  trtuucend. 

19.  What  it  the  nature  of  Oo^t  agency  in  the  material 
vnrldt 

All  thkt  we  know  npon  this  subject  may  be  defined  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  Hie  properiaes  of  material  elements  are  inherent  in  thdr 
aotiJActB,  and  consequently  they  act  efficiently  as  second  causes. 

2.  Ood  has  bo  adjusted  these  elements,  in  their  proportiona  and 
xaUtions,  that  they  act  and  interact  according  to  certain  general 
lawa,  which  he  hae  established  as  an  order  of  nature. 

3.  In  his  ordinary  providence  Ood  does  not  change  or  coerce, 
Irat  rather  preserves,  these  properties  in  their  integrily,  and  this 
taier  of  nature. 

4.  God,  however,  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  mate- 
rial dements,  in  Hie  adjustment  of  them  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, and  in  his  concurrent  providential  control  of  them  in  action, 
certainly  determioes  all  results,  individual  and  general,  regular 


80.  What  it  meant  bff  a  "material  came,"  and  what  by  a  "law 
qfnahtrtt 

The  material  world  consists  simply  of  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  dements,  each  endowed  with  its  own  specific  property  or 
atfadtj  of  acting,  and  of  being  acted  upon  by  all  other  elements 
n^wetivefy  in  a  certtun  way.  One  of  these  boiUes  alone  pro- 
doees  DO  eflbct,  and  therefore  is  no  cause ;  but  two  or  more  of 
than  brought  together  act  upon  each  other  mutually,  according 
to  tiuir  properties  and  to  their  rdative  circumstances.  A  mate- 
rial eoMte,  theiefme,  is  to  be  found  in  the  relative  properties  of 
two  <a  more  bodies  so  adjusted  as  to  act  upon  each  other ;  and 
tAi  ^tet  ia  ttie  mutoal  change  in  each  which  results  from  this 
interaction  \ — a$r.,  we  have  for  covm  the  mutual  chemical  attraction 
«A  tiia  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  the  wood 
at  a  faig^  temperature ;  and  for  e^c(  we  have  the  smoke  and  the 
aahfli,  or  the  elements  of  air  and  wood  in  new  comlnnationa  after 
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a  But  iu  order  that  sach  cwiset  should  act  ouifbrmly,  thmfi 
materud  elementa  must  be  adjusted  uniformly  in  ihai  matnal 
relations.  This  God  haa  done  with  infinite  visdom  with  respect 
to  the  relation  of  these  elements,  "1.  As  to  their  properties; 
2.  As  to  their  quantity ;  3,  As  to  space  ;  4.  As  to  time." 

A  "  lau  of  nature "  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  or  uniform 
foct;  it  is  only  a  general  expression  for  the  way  in  wbioh 
material  elements  act  in  th«r  mutual  relations  as  proridcotiaUy 
adjusted.  Instead  of  producing  the  harmoaiouB  reenlts  in  oataip 
which  are  often  mperfidally  attributed  to  them,  "th^  are 
themselves  the  result  of  nicely  balanced  and  skilM  adtjott- 
ments."* 

21.  Wfiot  do  the  Scriplura  Uach  ae  U>  GotTt  pnmdtntidl  ageiiqi 
in  the  good  acts  of  men  f 

The  Scriptures  attribute  all  that  is  good  iu  man  to  the  free 
grace  of  God,  operating  both  providentiaUy  and  spiritually,  and 
influencing  alike  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  the  outward  relatious 
of  the  indiriduaL— PhiL  ii  13,  iv.  13  ;  2  Cor.  xil  9,  10  ;  Eph.  u. 
10  ;  GaL  V.  22-25. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  while  a  material  cause 
may  be  analyzed  into  the  mutual  interaction  of  two  or  more 
bodies,  a  human  soul  acts  spontaneously ;  i.e.,  originates  adjoo. 
The  soul,  also,  in  all  its  voluntaty  acts,  is  determined  by  its  own 
prevailing  dispositions  and  desires. 

When  all  the  good  actions  of  men,  therefore,  ate  attributed  to 
God,  it  LB  not  meant, — I.  That  he  causes  them,  or,  2.  That  he 
determinefi  man  to  cause  them,  irrespectlTely  of  man's  free  will ; 
but  it  is  meant  that  God  so  acts  upon  man  from  within  spiritually, 
and  from  without  by  moral  influences,  as  to  induce  the  free  diapon- 
tion.     He  works  in  us  first  to  will,  and  then  to  do  his  good  pleosura 

22.  Wltat  U  taught  in  the  Seripluret  concerning  hit  t^eney  mtk 
retpect  tn  the  tiai  of  men  I 

There  b  involved  in  this  quesldon  the  insoluble  mystary,— 
1.  Of  God's  pennisuun  of  moral  evil;  and,  2.  Of  the  nature  al 
God's  action  upon  the  dependent  spirits  of  men. 
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Toirettin  Mts  forth  the  testimony  of  Scriptnre  upon  this  sub-  a 
ject  thus : — 

l.Atlothel«ffinningo/fhenn, — (1.)  Godfredypennitait  Bnt 
thia  permiaaiou  is  neither  moral, — i.e.,  while  pennittiitg  it  phyai- 
caliy,  he  never  approves  it;  nor  merely  n^ative, — l&,  ha  doea  not 
nmptf  eoncnr  in  the  remit,  bnt  he  positively  deteiminea  that  b«d 
Booi  eh&Il  be  permitted  for  wise  and  holy  ends  to  act  according 
to  thor  bad  natures.— Acta  xiv.  16;  Ps.  IxxzL  12.  (2.)  He 
deaerts  those  who  sin,  either  by  withdrawing  grace  abused,  or  by 
withholding  additjonal  grace.  This  desertion  may  be  either,  a,  pw 
tikl,  to  prove  man's  heart,  2  Chrou.  xzxii.  31 ;  or,  b,  ior  correction, 
H*bi  m  10 ;  (ff,  e,  penal,  Jer.  viL  29  ;  Bom.  i.  24-26.  (3.)  Qod  so 
oidWB  providential  circnmstancea  that  the  inherent  wickedness 
of  men  takes  the  puticolar  course  of  action  he  has  determined 
to  permit,  Acta  ii  23,  ill  16.  (4.)  Qod  delivers  men  to  Satan, 
■,  aa  a  tempter,  2  Thess.  iL  9-11;  i,  aa  a  torturer,  1  Cor. 
T.  fi. 

3.  At  loAe  proffreM  of  the  n'n,  Glod  restrains  it  as  to  its  inten- 
titj  and  its  dnntion,  and  as  to  its  infinence  upon  others.  This 
he  effects  both  by  internal  inflnencea  upon  the  heart,  and  by  tho 
centred  of  external  circuinstances. — Ps.  Ixxvi  10. 

3,  At  lo  the  end  or  result  of  the  tin,  God  onifonnly  overrules  it 
and  £iecta  it  for  good.— <3en.  L  20;  Job  1 12,  iL  6-10;  Acts  iiL 
13,  iT.  27,  28. 

28.  What  ie  the  old  doctrine  of  concur>«f,  and  the  tUxUnetion 
httwten  "previow"  and  " nmiUtaneout"  amcurtui  9 

"Baa  was  an  attempt  to  constmct  a  philosophical  eiplanation 
of  the  truth  upon  this  subject  taught  in  Scripture,  rather  than  a 
rimple  statement  of  that  tmth,  or  a  legitimate  deduction  bom 
iL  It  was  a  product  of  the  schoolmen,  held  by  the  disciples  of 
gliomas  Aquinas,  and  the  orthodox  party  among  the  Somauista 
gBWnlly,  and  by  almost  all  the  early  Protestant  divines. 

Previout  eoneurtut  is  that  act  of  Qod  wherein,  by  flowing  into 
causes  and  Uieir  prindplea,  he  excites  his  creatures  to  act,  and 
determinee  them  to  perform  one  action  rather  than  another. 

Stmultaiiemu  aoneurtu*  is  the  influence  of  Qod  upon  the  eiCA- 
tnres  continned,  and  considered  aa  carried  over  into  their  act.     As 
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•BArm  he  determined  them  to  perform  the  act,  so  he  concara  mth  them 
""*     in  the  production  of  the  act 

These  theolo^ans  distinguislied  between  the  action  Tiewed 
ph^rsically  as  an  entity,  and  its  moral  quality.  The  action  was 
from  Ood;  the  monl  qnality,  if  evil,  was  &oin  man; — as  when  a 
man  strides  an  nntoiied  haip,  the  sound  is  from  him,  the  discoid 
is  from  the  disorder  of  the  iostrument.  Concerning  this  theory 
we  have  to  say,  that  while  we  folly  believe  that  man  liree  and 
moves  and  has  his  being  in  God,  and  that  Ood  worha  in  man  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure^ — that  he  has  eternally  foce- 
oiduned  whatsoever  cornea  to  pass,  and  now  providentially  con- 
trols all  the  actions  of  all  his  creatures  so  that  his  eternal  puiposea 
are  fulfilled, — yet  thia  theory  of  concuniu,  1.  In  the  first  places 
attempts  to  explicate  the  nature  of  this  divine  influence,  which  is 
not  supematurally  revealed,  and  which  transcends  our  natural 
faculties.  2.  In  vindicating  the  dependence  of  the  creature^  it 
denies  the  efficiency  of  second  causes,  makes  Ood  the  only  real 
agent  in  Hie  universe,  and  logically  leads  to  pantheism.  3.  It 
fails  to  make  the  distinction  which  the  Scriptures  do  between  the 
relation  which  Qod  sustains  to  the  good  actions  of  men  and  that 
which  he  sustains  to  their  evil  actions. 

It  is  enongh  for  us  to  know  that  there  is  a  constant,  most  holy, 
vise,  and  powerful  influence  exerted  by  the  infinite  spirit  of  Qod  upon 
the  dependent  souls  of  men ;  we  can  never  logically  analyze  it. 

Kitonaf       24.  HiywfaT  do  lh«  Scripture*  teach  4mything  atU>  the  nature 

i^^ga.  °f  Goit  prwidetUM  govemmmt  t 

THDsuiL       The  mode  in  which  the  divine  agency  is  exerted  is  left  entirely 

unexplained,  but  the  fact  that  Qod  does  govern  all  his  creatures 

and  all  their  actions  is  expressly  stated  aud  everywhere  "■""'"■^i 

and  many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  government  are  set  forth. 

It  b  declare^ — 

1.  To  be  universal— Ps.  cUi  17-19;  Dan.  iv.  34.  35;  Ps. 
zzii  28,  29. 

2.  Particular.— Matt  z.  2S-31. 

3.  It  embnuKS  the  thoughts  and  volitions  of  men,  and  eventa 
^>parently  contingent — Ftot.  xxL  I,  xvi  9, 33,  xiz.  21 ;  S  CSinm. 
xn.  9. 
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4.  It  is  efficacious. — Lain.  iL  17;  Ps.  zxziii.  11;  JobxxiiL  13.  <n 
6,  It  is  the  execution  of  Lis  eternal  purpose,  embracing  all  his 

works  from  the  beginning  in  one  entire  system. — Acta  xv.  18; 

Eph.i  11;  Ps-cfv.  24;  Isa.  xxviii  29. 

6.  Its  chief  end  is  his  own  gioiy ;  and,  sabordiu&tel;  thereto, 

the  highest  good  of  his  redeemed  church. — Kom.  ix.  17,  zL  36, 

TiiiSa 

25.  Sow  can  the  txiitence  of  moral  and  phytical  evil  be  recon- 
ciled m&  the  doctrine  of  God's  providential  government  J 

The  mfstery  of  tbe  origin  and  pennission  of  moral  evil  we 
cuinot  solve: 

As  to  physical  evil  we  answer, — 

1.  Th»t  it  is  never  provided  for  as  an  end  in  itself  but  always 
M  a  means  to  an  overbalancing  good. 

2.  That  in  its  existing  relations  to  moml  evil,  as  corrective  and 
ponitiTe,  it  is  justified  alike  by  reason  and  conscience  as  perfectly 
worthy  of  a  wise,  righteous,  and  merciful  Ood. 

S6.  Show  that  the  apparently  anomalou*  dittribution  iff  happi- 
na*  and  miiery  in  thit  world  u  not  iTieoniittejit  leith  the  doctrine 
ofpmideneel 

1.  Every  moral  agent  in  this  world  has  more  of  good  and  leu 
of  evil  than  he  deserves. 

3.  Happiness  and  misery  are  much  more  equally  distributed  in 
tluB  world  than  sppeara  upon  the  surfitce. 

3.  As  a  general  rule,  virtue  is  rewarded  and  vice  punished 
erenhere. 

i.  The  present  dispensation  is  a  season  of  education,  prepara- 
tion, and  trial,  and  not  one  of  rewards  and  ponishments.  Seo 
IklzziiL 
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onims  yfx  must  pre&ce  tbis  inquiiy  with  an  attempt  to  answei  certain 
— '.  psychological  qaeetjoDa  cancvniiig  the  constitatioii  of  bninan 
nature,  which  are  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  foi  the  clear  imdep- 
BtaQding  of  the  scriptoial  doctrinea  aa  to  the  relation  of  man  to 
Ood's  moral  government,  his  ML  his  estate  in  sin,  and  his  re- 
generation and  8anctd£cation  by  the  Holy  Spirit 

1.  What  u  tlte  general  principle  v>!uch  it  it  alaayt  neetttary 
to  bear  in  viindvihile  treating  ijf  the  varxotu  facuUiei  of  the  human 
Vndi 

The  soul  of  man  is  one  single  indivisible  agent,  not  an  o^anized 
whole  consisting  of  seveml  parts ;  and,  therefore,  what  we  call  its 
several  faculties  are  rather  the  capacity  of  the  one  agent  for  dis- 
charging Buccesaively  or  concurrently  the  several  functions  involved, 
and  are  never  to  be  conceived  of  as  separately  existing  parts  or 
organs.  These  several  functions  exercised  by  the  one  soul  are  so 
various  and  complex,  th&t  a  minute  analysis  is  absolut^y  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  lay  open  to  us  a  definite  view  of  their  natnra 
Yet  we  roust  carefully  remember  that  a  large  part  of  the  errors 
into  which  philosophers  have  fallen,  in  their  interpretation  of 
man's  moral  constitution,  has  resulted  from  the  abuse  of  this  very 
process  of  analysis.  Tilts  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  tbe 
interpretation  of  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  human  souL  In  pro- 
secution of  his  analysis  the  philosopher  comes  to  recognise  tepar- 
aitlg  the  differences  and  the  likenesses  of  these  various  functions 
of  the  soul,  and  too  frequently  forgets  that  these  functions  them- 
selves are,  in  fact,  never  exercised  in  that  isolated  manner,  but 
concurrently  by  the  one  soul,  as  an  indivisible  a^nt,  and  that 
thus  they  always  qualify  one  another.     Thus,  it  ia  not  tme,  in 
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ftct^  tfait  the  anderstanding  reasons,  and  the  heart  feels,  and  the  ohaptke 
conMfance  approves  or  condemns,  and  the  will  decides,  as  dif- 
lenst  members  of  the  body  work  together,  or  as  the  different 
pcnoDB  constitating  a  council  deliberate  and  decide  in  mutual 
puts;  but  it  is  true  that  the  one  indivisible,  rational,  feeling, 
monl,  self-determining  soul  reasons,  feels,  approves  or  condemns, 
and  decides. 

The  self-determining  power  of  the  tnll  as  an  abstract  faculty 
k  absurd  as  a  doctrine,  and  would  be  disastrous  as  an  experience ; 
Imt  the  self-determining  power  of  the  human  soul  as  a  concrete^ 
ntkmal,  feeling  agent,  is  a  fact  of  universal  consciousness,  and 
a  fimdamental  doctrine  of  moral  philosophy  and  of  Christian 
tiuology. 

2.  How  may  the  leading  facultieB  of  the  human  soul  be  clasti- 
jUt 

1.  The  intellectual  This  class  includes  all  those  faculties  in 
diierent  ways  concerned  in  the  general  function  of  knowing;  as 
tte  reason,  the  imagination,  the  bodily  senses,  and  the  moral 
MMe  (when  considered  as  a  mere  source  of  knowledge  to  the 
vadentanding.) 

8.  The  emotional     This  class  includes  all  those  feelings  which 
ittttd  in  any  manner  the  exercise  of  the  other  faculties. 
S.  The  will 

It  wHl  be  observed  that  the  functions  of  the  conscience  involve 
^ties  belonging  to  both  the  first  and  second  classes.  (See  be- 
^9  question  5.) 

It  is  often  asked  which  of  our  faculties  is  the  seat  of  our  moral 

'^^oiel     Now,  while  there  is  a  sense  in  which  all  moral  ques- 

**«w  concern  the  relation  of  the  states  or  acts  of  the  will  to  the 

*^  of  God  revealed  in  the  conscience,  and  therefore  in  which  the 

^  and  the  conscience  arc  preeminently  the  foundation  of  man's 

**^  nature,  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that   every  one  of  the 

*^ties  of  the  human  soul,  as  above  classified,  is  exercised  in 

'*'*tion  to  all  moral  distinctions; — e.ff.,  the  intellectual,  in  the 

*J*^^tion  and  judgment;  the  emotional,  in  pleasant  feeling  or 

.^    rererse;  the  will,  in  choosing  or  refusing,  and  in   acting. 

■■^^^ry  state  or  act  of  any  one  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul, 
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*  therefoie,  which  iuTi^TM  As  jadging;  dwoHD^  irfuda^  '^*^'"1g;. 
upon  a  pnrelr  motal  qaeation,  or  tb«  feeling  i  iiiiwjiiilMg 
thereto,  is  m  monl  etate  or  KCt,  and  all  the  facoltieB,  Tiemd  in 
their  reUtionB  to  the  diatiiictiiKi  between  good  and  evil,  an  uuml 
facolties. 

3.   What  M  lie  WiUt 

Thetenn  "will"  is  often  need  to  ezpreae  the  mere  facnltf  of  voli- 
tion, wberet?  the  soul  choosey  or  refhses,  or  determines  to  ac^ 
and  the  exerdie  of  that  facnlty.  It  is  also  need  in  a  wider  sanse^ 
and  in  Uiia  sense  I  use  it  here,  to  include  the  &cnl^  of  vditioQ 
together  with  all  of  the  apontaneous  states  of  the  soul,  (designated 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  the  &cnltiea  of  conatum,  the  txalan, 
■biving  facalties,  possessing  as  their  common  characteristic  "a 
tendency  toward  the  realization  of  their  end,"')  the  dispositions, 
affections,  desires,  which  determine  a  man  in  the  exercise  of  his 
free  power  of  Tolition.  It  must  be  remembered,  bowever,  that 
these  two  senses  of  the  word  "will"  are  essentially  distinct  The 
will,  as  including  all  the  faculties  of  conation  (the  dispositions 
and  desires),  is  to  be  essentiaUy  distinguished  ftom  the  ungle 
faculty  of  soul  exercised  in  the  resulting  volition ;  **.&,  the  choosing 
or  the  acting  according  to  its  prevailing  desire. 

There  is  included  in  the  doctrine  of  the  will, — 1.  That  in  the 
exercise  of  the  faculty  of  volition,  or  self-decision,  the  sonl  tznly 
originates  action;  i.e.,  acts  as  an  original  cause  of  its  own  acta, 
tiierein  differing  totally  from  all  material  causes,  which  act  only 
as  they  are  acted  upon.  This  is  the  transcendental  element  of 
the  human  will,  generally  marked  by  the  term  spontaneity,  which 
has  rendered  the  whole  subject  so  obscure.  The  truth  must  be 
recognised  that  we  have  here  reached  one  of  the  impassable  limits 
of  human  thou^t  Our  minds  are  so  constituted  that  we  can  un- 
derstand only  a  chain  of  operationH,  each  link  of  which  is  alter- 
nately effect  and  cause.  The  action  of  an  absolute  (uuse,  that  is^ 
of  one  reaJly  originating  action,  is  a  mystery  to  our  understand- 
ings, though  it  be  daily  part  of  our  personal  experience.  Any 
attempt  to  analyze  this  ultimate  fact  only  destroys  it,  and  con- 
fiues  the  testimony  of  consciousness.     This  conclusion,  stated  in 

*  Lcctuni  01  Uetipli/ile^  I«L  iL 
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diSBTOit  languBge,  is  anived  at  bf  difibrent  paths  by  Sit  William,  a 


3.  ^niat  this  atecative  act  of  volitioo  ia  jJwi^  acooidiiig  to 
the  jmarat  pnniliiig  dMires  or  a^ctioiia  of  the  sonl,  in  reapect 
to  ths  object  itf  aetioD,  in  tile  view  whicb  the  nndeistanding  takes 
of  the  whole  caae  at  the  time.  A  man  always  chooses  as,  apou 
tbe  whole,  he  desires  to  choose  The  sool  often  deddee  in  oppo- 
ntion  to  many  of  its  most  intense  desires;  yet  it  always  decides 
in  ccmfotmity  with  that  desire  which  ie,  upon  the  whol^  the 
strangest  If  the  question  be,  Whence  originates  the  soul's  actionl 
the  answer  mnst  refer  to  the  soul's  inherent  power  of  acting  as  an 
original  canse.  If  the  question  be,  Why  does  the  soul  act  thna 
rather  than  otherwise  1  the  answer  must  refer  to  the  inherent 
atato  of  the  soul  itself  in  relation  to  the  object  of  choice, 

S.  ^Hiat  these  prevalent  dispoaitionB  and  de^res,  although  they 
■n  temporarily  excited  to  action  by  the  view  which  the  nnder- 
atandisg  tmnsmito  of  external  objects,  neverthelesB  have  their 
only  efficient  cause  and  reason  iu  the  principles,  or  permanent 
Baton  of  the  will  itself.  These  affections  and  desires  are  spon- 
taoeons,  and  are  determined  ia  their  character  by  the  will  which 
czcrdses  them.  The  understanding  can  give  no  further  acconnt 
attbaa. 

i.  What  ii  the  dittinetion  htlween  a  tkuforajiilt  fkevalent 

APnCnOM  or  DBBIBE  and  a  PmOSASKin  PRIHCIPLX  of  Ute  Will  J 

The  "  affection"  or  "  desire"  is  a  temporary  spontaneous  state 
of  the  will  with  respect  to  a  certain  choice  or  volition,  for  the 
time  being,  and  in  the  view  which  the  mind  takes  of  all  the  cir- 
ciunstancee  and  reasons  of  the  case.  The  "principle"  orthe  "dis- 
position,'' on  the  other  hand,  is  a  permanent  habit,  inherent  in 
the  will,  of  exercising  "  sffectjona"  or  "  desires"  of  some  parti- 
enlar  kind. 

A  man  chooses  or  refnaea  in  every  pEuticnUr  case  according  to 
his  prevalent  desire  in  that  case;  but  a  man  prevailingly  desiiea, 
and  so  chooses  or  refuses  in  all  similar  cases,  according  to  his 
permanent,  habitual  prindples  and  disposition.    These  permanent, 

H  Dlilnt  OoTcnuDn^  vp,  Sn-9M;  lod  Imm 
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cHAPTiB  habitual  principles  or  dispositionB,  coiifltitiite  the  man's  permaiieiit . 
f!l*  character:  as  a  moral  agent,  he  is  always  as  (Aey  are;  by  knowing . 
them  we  know  him,  and  can  to  a  good  degree  predict  his  five 
acticm  nnder  given  circtmistanceB.  These  permanent  principhi 
are  of  two  classes  with  respect  to  origin :  1.  Innate;  S.  Aoqnind 
by  repeated  actions  of  the  same  land.  This  distinction^  howeiTerp 
makes  no  difference  with  respect  to  character  or  moral  responsi- 
bility. A  man  whose  spontaneous  dispositions  are  malignant  is 
a  bad  man,  whether  those  dispositiona  be  innate  or  acquired;  and 
in  either  case  he  is  equally  responsible. 

Cun-  5.   What  is  tlu  coMcienee  ? 

■cience.  Conscience  as  a  faculty  includes  a  moral  sense,  or  the  power  of 
discerning  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong;  which,  com- 
bining with  the  understanding,  or  faculty  of  comparing  and 
judging,  judges  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  our  own  moral  disposi- 
lions  and  voluntary  actions,  and  of  the  dispositions  and  voluntary 
actions  of  other  free  agents.  This  faculty  judges  according  to  a 
divine  law  of  right  and  wrong,  included  within  itself  (it  is  a  law 
to  itself,  the  original  law  written  upon  the  heart,  Rom.  iL  14, 15); 
and  it  is  accompanied  with  vivid  emotions,  pleasurable  in  view  of 
that  which  is  right,  and  painful  in  view  of  that  which  is  wrongs 
especially  when  our  conscience  is  engaged  in  reviewing  the  states 
or  the  actions  of  our  own  wills.  This  faculty,  in  its  own  province, 
is  sovereign,  and  can  have  no  other  superior  than  the  revealed 
word  of  God.* 

6.   WheU  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  man  is  a  fret  a^entf 

1.  That,  being  a  spirit,  he  originates  action.  Matter  acts  only 
as  it  is  acted  upon ;  a  man  acts  from  the  spring  of  his  own 
active  power. 

2.  That  although  a  man  may  be  forced  by  fear  to  will  and  to 
do  many  things  which  he  would  neither  will  nor  do  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fear,  yet  he  never  can  be  made  to  will  what  he  does 
not  himself  desire  to  will,  in  full  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

3.  That  he  is 'furnished  with  a  reason  to  distinguish  between 

*  See  M'Cuab,  Dirine  GortmmcDt,  book  UL,  dnpb  L,  sect  4. 
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-  *4n  true  and  the  fUte,  and  with  a  conscience,  the  organ  of  au  ce 
-a  ..»■**  moral  law,  to  distinguish  between  right  and  m«ng,  in 
Older  that  his  desirBB  may  be  both  rational  and  righteous.  And 
yet  his  deaiiea  are  not  neeeuarily  either  rational  or  righteous,  but 
.  are  formed  under  the  light  of  reason  and  conscience,  either  con- 
ibmuble  or  eontmj  to  them,  according  to  the  permanent,  hatntu&l 
dispoaitaouB  of  the  manj  i.e.,  according  to  his  own  character, 

7.  What  are  the  attntial  condiliont  of-atural  TetpontHniity  f 
To  be  moiall;  lesponnble,  a  man  must  be  a  free,  rational,  moral 
■gent  (See  aikswer  to  preceding  questioa)  1.  He  must  be  in 
present  poesessiou  of  his  reason,  to  distingoish  truth  from  false- 
liood.  2.  He  must  also  have  in  exercise  a  moral  sense,  to  dis- 
tingniah  right  from  wrong.  3.  His  will,  in  its  volitions  or  executive 
acta,  must  be  self-dedded ;  v&,  determined  by  its  own  spontaneous 
■Seetions  and  desires.  If  any  of  these  are  wanting,  the  man  b 
iminr,  and  ndther  free  nor  responsible. 

a  /*  ^  cmuaaue  indatntclible  aTid  infallible  f 
Tbe  conscience  the  oigau  of  Qod's  law  in  the  soul,  may  virtu- 
ally, «.<;,  as  to  its  eSects  and  phenomena,  be  both  rendered  latent 
and  perwted  for  a  time ;  and  in  this  phenomenal  sense,  therefore, 
it  is  nrither  indestructible  nor  infallible.  But  if  the  moral  sense 
be  regarded  simply  in  itsel(  it  b  in&llible ;  and  if  the  total  history 
of  even  the  worst  man  is  taken  into  the  account,  conscleuce  is  tmly 
indestnictable. 

1.  As  to  its  indtttruetUiililjf.  Conscience,  Ijte  every  other 
frculty  ei  the  soul,  is  undeveloped  in  the  infant,  and  very  imper' 
btOy  developed  in  the  savage ;  and,  moreover,  after  a  long  habit 
of  inattention  to  its  voice  and  violation  of  its  law,  the  individual 
uoner  is  often  judicially  given  up  to  carnal  indifference,  his  con- 
sdence  for  a  time  lying  latent  Yet  it  is  certain  that  it  is  never 
destroyed, — (1.)  From  the  fact  that  it  is  often  aroused  to  tbe 
most  fearful  eaetgy  in  the  hearts  of  long-hardened  reprobates  in 
the  agonies  of  remorse ;  (2.)  From  the  fact  that  this  remorse  or 
accusing  conscience  constitates  the  essential  torment  of  lost  souls 
and  devils.  This  is  the  worm  that  never  dietU.  Otherwiae  their 
pomsbment  would  lose  its  moral  character. 
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:s  2.  Ab  to  its  infaUibUUy.  CoDsdeniM,  in  the  uA  of  jndgiiig 
of  moi&l  states  or  actioiu,  invDlTeB  the  concoirent  BctaaB-af  tlw 
nndersUuding  and  the  moral  Mnm.  This  nnderataddlng  is 
always  Mlible,  especiklly  when  it  is  prqadieed  in  its  action  b; 
depmved  affections  Eind  detdres.  'Smt,  in  fsct,  conscienoe  crai- 
Btontly  delivers  f^ilse  decisions  from  a  miqodgment  of  the  &ctB 
and  relations  of  the  case ;  it  may  be  throngh  a  selfish,  or  Bmansl, 
or  a  malignant  biaa.  Hence  we  hare  virttuJly  a  deceiving  as 
well  as  a  latent  conseience.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
normal  sense  of  tbe  distinction  between  li^t  and  wrong,  as  an 
eternal  law  to  itself,  lies  indeettactible  even  in  the  most  depraved 
breasts :  as  it  cannot  be  deetroyed,  so  it  cannot  be  changed ;  when 
aroused  to  action,  and  when  not  deceived  as  to  the  trne  state  of 
the  case,  its  language  is  eternally  the  same.' 

9.   What  U  the  rttenttal  natart  of  virtue  f 

"  Virtue  is  a  peculiar  quality  of"  certain  states  of  the  will, — 
i.e.,  either  permanent  dispositions  or  temporary  affections  of  the 
will, — and  "  of  certain  voluntary  actions  of  a  moral  agent ;  which 
quality  is  perceived  by  the  moral  faculty  with  which  every  man 
is  endowed,  and  the  perception  of  which  is  accompanied  by  an 
emution  which  is  distinct  from  all  other  emotions,  and  is  called 
moral."  t 

The  essence  of  virtue  ia,  that  it  dhUget  the  will.  If  a  thing 
is  morally  right  it  ought  to  be  done.  The  essence  of  moral  evil 
is,  that  it  intrinsically  deserves  disapprobation,  and  the  agent 
punishment. 

This  point  is  of  great  importance,  because  the  truth  here  is 
often  perverted  by  a  false  philosophy;  and  because  this  view  of 
moral  good  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  tbe  scriptural  doctrine 
of  sin,  rewards  and  punishments,  and,  above  all,  of  Christ's 
atonement. 

Tbe  idea  of  virtue  is  a  simple  and  ultimate  intuition ;  attempted 
analysis  destroys  it.  Right  is  right  because  it  is.  It  is  its 
own  highest  reason.  It  has  its  norm  in  the  immittaUe  nature  of 
God. 

'SMH'CcMb.  DIHdc  GoierniDmt,  book  111.,  ehipL  IL,  wtt  f.  wil  Vr  H   llnMniir, 
Uonl  Sdnce,  elupltn  It.  uS  t. 
f  Dr.  Alcundir,  Hani  SdcoM^  dwp.  ikL 
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'  10.   What  eomtitultt  a  virluoui,  and  lahal  a  tncious  character  ?   ci 

VirtiM^  M  defined  in  the  Answer  to  tbe  last  question,  attaches 
only  to  the  will  of  man  (including  all  the  conative  faculties), — 
1,  To  its  pennanent  dispositioD ;  2.  To  its  temponiy  afiections  ; 
aadj  3.  To  its  volitions.  Scnne  of  these  states  and  actions  of  the 
win  are  not  moral ;  ie.,  tbey  are  neither  approved  nor  condemned 
bj  tb«  conscience  aa  virtuoua  or  vicions.  But  virtue  and  vice 
belong  only  to  states  of  tbe  will,  and  to  voluntary  acts.  A  virtu- 
ons  character,  therefore,  is  one  in  which  the  permanent  disposi- 
tions,  the  temporary  affections  and  desires,  and  the  volitions  of 
tbe  will,  are  eonfoiTnable  to  fht  divine  taw. 

A  vicions  character,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  in  which  these 
states  and  acts  of  tbe  will  are  not  conformable  to  the  divine 
Uw. 

Tbe  acts  of  volition  are  virtuous  or  vicious  as  the  affections  or 
desirea  by  which  tbey  are  determined  are  the  one  or  the  other. 
The  affections  and  desires  are  as  the  permanent  dispositions  or 
the  character.  This  last  is  the  nature  of  tbe  vrill  itself,  and 
its  character  is  an  ultimate  nnresolvable  fact.  Whether  that 
character  be  innate  or  acquired  by  habit,  the  fact  of  its  mond 
quality  as  virtuous  or  vicious  remains  the  same,  and  the  con- 
•eqaent  moral  accountability  of  tbe  agent  for  bis  character  is 
nncbanged. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  tbe  mere  possession  of  a  con- 
•deuce  which  approves  the  right  and  condemns  the  wrong,  and 
which  is  accompanied  with  more  or  less  lively  emotion,  painfnl 
or  pleasurable,  as  it  condemns  or  approves,  does  not  make  a 
cbancter  virtuous,  or  else  tbe  devils  and  lost  souls  would  be 
eminently  virtuous.  But  the  virtuous  man  is  he  whose  heart  and 
aeiiofu,  in  biblical  language,  or  whose  diajxmtions,  afeelioM,  and 
rolitiont,  in  philosophical  language,  are  conformed  to  the  law  of 
God. 

With  this  preface  we  come  now  to  consider  directly  the 

0BiamA.L  BTATB  OF  MAN. 

11.  H9UI  do  our  ttandardt  antuer  the  question.  How  did  God 
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n      Confesdon  of  Futli,  ch^>.  It.,  sect  S  ;  L  Cat,  q.  17  ;  S.  Cit. 
q.  10. 

12.  Do  (A«  Senplwtt  eertainljf  taiution  the  diaUnetian  itt 
mate  bettaeeit  tke  maUrial  and  tfirititai  tiemetiU  of  pum't 
nature  f 

Cerbunly.  1.  In  their  Boeount  of  man's  creatjon.  Qod  fonned 
tnui  out  of  the  dost  of  the  groand,  and  tAm  breathed  into  hia 
nnHtrils  the  breath  of  life,  aod  thna  he  became  a  living  aonl, 
GvR.  il  7.  This  indicated  hia  special  relation  to  onr  eonls  as  Uie 
Father  of  our  spirits,  Heb.  xiL  9.  2.  In  their  acconnt  of  the 
inunediate  result  of  the  diaaolution  of  the  personal  unioB  of  body 
and  soul  in  death,  Ecclea.  xil  7.  3.  Both  the  words  rrnfia  and 
1^1^  "  spirit"  and  "  soul,"  are  constantly  used  in  the  Mew 
Testament  to  signify  the  rational  and  immort&l  part  of  man, 
Luke  L  47,  and  viii  55;  Matt  x.  38;  Heb.  vL  19.  In  two 
passages  they  are  used  together  by  Paul  to  embrace  exhaustively, 
in  the  popular  philosophical  language  of  the  day,  the  whole  man  : 
"  Your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body,"  lThesa.v.  23;  HeKiv.  IS. 
4.  In  their  assertion  that  while  the  body  waits  in  the  grave,  the 
epirit  at  death  goes  imnudiaUljf  to  Qod,  2  Cor.  t.  1-8;  I^iiL  i. 
23,24. 

13.  }n  u)Aa<  mue  u>aa  num  crtaled  in  tJie  image  of  Oodt 

1.  In  respect  to  the  spirituality  of  his  nature:  man,  like  God, 
is  a  rational,  moral,  and  free  agent 

2.  In  respect  to  the  moral  integrity  and  holiness  of  his  nature 
Eph.  iv.  24;  Col.  iiL  10. 

S.  In  respect  to  the  dignity  and  anthori^  delegated  to  his 
person,  as  the  head  of  this  department  of  creation,  Qen.  L  28, 
u.  19,  20  ;  Ps.  viii. 

14.  Wkertin  did  man'i  original  riffhteoumaicoMittf 

In  the  perfect  conformity  of  all  the  moral  dispositions  and 
affections  of  man's  will  to  the  law  of  Qod;  of  which  law  hia  con- 
science was  the  organ. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  there  was  no  schism  in  man'a  nature. 
The  will,  moving  freely  in  conformity  to  the  lights  of  reawn  and 


I,  held  in  b»nnoiuoua  subjection  all  the  lower  principles  cnnrtu 
both  of  body  tni)  *ovL    In  perfect  equilibiinm  a  perfect  soul    i^ 
dwelt  in  a  perfect  body. 

15.  /n  wAaf  tmte  it  origiiial  rigkteoutneu  laid  to  bt  nataral  f 
It  w»  the  moral  perfection  of  man's  nature  as  it  came  origi- 

ludl;  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  It  is  natural  in  the  sense 
that  it  belonged  to  man's  nature  at  the  first,  and  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  his  nature,  to  render  it  perfect  as  to  quality  ;  bnt  it  is  not 
nataral  in  the  sense  of  being  necessary  to  constitute  him  a  real 
man,  or  responsible  as  a  moral  agent.  Man  ia  as  much  responsible 
aince  hie  fall  as  ever  before. 

16.  Prove  that  man  wat  ettated  lu/ty. 

It  belongs  to  the  essence  of  man's  natiuv  that  he  b  a  moral 
rapoosible  agent 

But, — 1.  As  a  moral  creature  man  was  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  Oen.  i  27. 

2.  Ood  pronounced  all  his  works,  man  included,  to  be  "  very 
good,"  Gen.  L  31.  The  goodness  of  a  mechanical  prorision  ia 
aaaeotiaUy  its  fitness  to  attain  its  end.  The  goodness  of  a 
moral  agent  can  be  nothing  other  than  his  conformitf  of  will  to 
the  moral  law.  Moral  indifferency  in  a.  moral  agent  is  itself  of 
the  nature  of  sin. 

3.  This  truth  is  asserted,  Ecdea.  vii.  29. 

4.  In  regeneration,  man  is  renewed  in  the  image  of  God;  in 
creation,  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  Ood;  the  image  in  both 
cases  mnst  be  the  same,  and  includes  holiness,  £ph.  iv.  24. 

17.  What  it  the  Pelagian  doOrine  with  regard  to  the  original  nteoa 
Mateqfmanf  "^"^ 

The  Pelagians  hold, — 1.  That  a  man  can  rightly  be  held  re- 
sponsible only  for  his  unbiased  volitions;  and,  2,  Consequently 
moral  character  as  antecedent  to  moral  action  is  an  absurdly, 
aince  only  that  dispositioD  is  moral  which  has  been  formed  as  a 
liabit  by  means  of  preceding  unbiased  action  of  the  free  will, — 
■L«.,  man  must  choose  his  own  character,  or  he  cannot  be  respon- 
nble  for  it. 
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CBintk     They  hold,  tberef(»«,  tjiat  man's  vill  at  his  creation  wu  not 
"*•     only  free,  but,  manaver,  in  a  state  ot  moral  eqailibiiam,  equally 
diepoaed  to  virtue  or  vice. 

k^ri^a.  ^^'  WJ*^**'^RimiAdoctnr>e<utc  the  original OaU of  maat 
BomanistB  agrae  that  man  was  craated  holy,  yet  maintMn  that 
orij^al  rigbteouaneea  did  not  pertaia  to  man's  nature  as  ancfa,  but 
was  a  supmiatund  grace  added  to  it  They  hold  that  the  Tarioua 
wayward  auctions  and  deeirM  which  war  against  the  law  of  con- 
ecience  are  natural  tu  man,  and  in  themselTsa  not  <rf  tite  nature 
of  sin ;  but  that  they  tend  naoewarily  to  become  inordiaate,  aid 
therefore  sinful,  whenever  tlu  snpero&tutal  endowment  of  original 
rigbteouanesB  is  withdrawn,  for  it  is  the  office  of  that  lighteous- 
UCS8  to  preside  over  and  hold  khem  in  order.* 

1 9.  HotB  may  it  be  thown  that  a  holj/  characUr  nay  be  formed 
in  a  ereaiure  at  kit  ertation,  before  he  tan  have  peiformed  any  holt/ 
action  t 

Fekgiaoa  hold, — 1.  That  it  is  an  esMntiot  condition  of  moral 
responsibility,  that  the  will  must  be  left  to  act  unbiased  by  any 
preceding  dispositions  and  desires.  2,  Iliat  the  only  diapoaitions 
or  character  which  are  consistent  with  free  agency  are  those 
gradually  formed  as  habits  in  consequence  of  repeated  moral 
action.  Therefore,  a  created  mural  character,  holy  or  Binful,  they 
bold  to  be  an  absurdity,  for  if  it  bo  created  or  innate  it  cannot  be 
moral 

To  this  we  answer,— 

1.  It  is  contradicted  by  what  the  Scriptures  plainly  teach  us 
concemiog  Adam  as  created  (see  question  16),  concerning  infants 
aa  bom  children  of  wrath,  etc.  (see  chapter  on  Original  Sin),  and 
concerning  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (see  chapter  on  Be- 
gmeration). 

2.  It  is  absurd,  because  the  very  essence  of  virtue  is  that  it 
obliges  the  will.  Moral  indifferency  of  disposition  in  presence  of 
any  moral  obligation  ia  an  impoaaibility,  because  it  is  tteelftiji. 

3.  It  is  true  that  all  character,  in  order  to  be  moral,  must  be 

•  Sh  Cilechloniu  RomuiM  put  L,  Oitf.  IL,  q.  It;  uid  part  0.  clitf.  U„  q,  11;  mat 
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volonbuy, — i.e.,  it  must  ba  the  chanu:t«r  of  the  'will  itself,  as  a  en 
good  or  a  bad  will  (or,  in  Scripture  langnige,  a  good  or  a  bod 
heart),  and  therefore  it  is  free  asd  apontanwos ;  but  it  is  not  true 
th«t  Buch  a  character  must  be  formnd  by  a  pnnoua  unbiased 
choice  of  the  will  itsel£  Every  man  feels  that  he  is  momlly  re- 
sponsible for  the  moral  state  of  his  own  heart,  do  matter  how  that 
state  ori^ated,  simply  because  it  is  the  state  of  his  own  heart 
If  a  man  hates  virtue  and  loves  vice  he  is  a  bad  man,  no  matter 
how  he  came  to  possess  such  auctions.  "  The  easence  of  tlie 
virtue  and  vice  of  dis[K)sitions  of  the  heart  and  acts  of  the  will  lies 
not  in  thor  eauie,  but  their  tuUure,"  * 

4.  It  is  also  set  forth  by  the  3!une  great  writer  as  the  uuiversal 
judgment  of  men,  that  the  goodness  or  badness  of  an  act  depends 
upon  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  disposition  or  affection  which 
prompted  it  It  is  the  moral  state  of  the  will  (or  htarC,  see  Matt. 
vii.  17-SO  andxil  33)  which  makes  the  act  of  the  will  right  or 
wrong,  and  not  tin  act  irinch  makes  the  state  wning.  A  man's 
motives  may  b«  ri^t,  and  yet  his  choice  may  be  wrung  through 
his  mistake  of  its  nature,  because  of  ignorance  or  insanity :  yet  if 
all  the  prevalent  dispositions  and  desires  of  the  heart  in  any  given 
case  be  right,  the  volition  must  be  morally  right;  if  wrong,  the 
volition  most  be  morally  wrong;  if  indifferent,  or  neither  right 
nor  wrong,  the  volition  must  be  morally  indifferent  also.  Hence 
t^pesrs  the  absurdity  of  their  i>osition.  If  Adam  had  been 
created,  as  they  feign,  with  a  will  equally  disposed  either  to  good 
or  evil,  bis  first  act  could  have  had  no  moral  character  whatever. 
And  yet  Pelagians  assume  that  Adam's  first  act,  which  had  no 
moral  chancter  itself,  determined  the  moral  character  of  the  man 
himself)  and  of  all  his  acts  and  destinies  for  all  future  tiine.  This, 
if  true,  would  have  been  unjust  on  God's  part,  since  it  involves 
the  infliction  of  the  most  awful  punishment  upon  an  act  in  itself 
ndther  good  nor  bad  As  a  theory  it  is  absurd,  since  it  evolves 
all  morality  out  of  that  which  is  morally  indifferent 

G.  This  whole  theory  is  buUt  upon  certain  A  priori  notions,  and 
iacontraryto  universal  ezperience.  If  Adam  was  created  without 
positive  moral  character,  and  if  infants  are  so  boni,  then  the  con- 
dilioas  of  free  agency  in  these  supposed  cases  must  1 

*  Freildeiit  Edwudi  on  will,  fii  It.,  ucL  L 
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'*  from  the  conditionB  of  free  agency  in  the  case  of  tmrj  adult  nun  or 
woman,  from  wbose  conacdonsnen  alone  we  can  fftiui  the  &eta 
from  which  to  deduce  any  certain  knowledge  on  the  anbject 
Eveiy  man  who  erer  thought  or  wrote  upon  this  sut^ect,  wea  ccm- 
sdous  of  freedom  only  under  the  conditionB  of  an  already  formed 
moral  cb«nct«r.  Even  if  the  Pelagian  view  were  true^  we  never 
could  be  assured  of  it,  since  we  never  have  conadovtly  eq>erienced 
such  a  condition  of  indiSerency.  It  is  nothing  mote  than  an 
hypothesis,  contrived  4«  solve  a  difficult, — a  difficult  rwulUng 
from  the  limits  of  oar  finite  powers  of  thought  * 


THE  COVENANT  OF  WORKS. 

1.  In  vhat  difertM  tmtn  it  the  term  oovanant  toed  in  Sorip-  o 
turef 

1.  For  a  natural  ordiuaDce,  Jer.  xxxiij.  20. 

2.  For  an  unoonditional  promise.  Gen.  iz.  II,  12. 

3.  For  a  oonditional  promise,  Isa.  L  19,  20. 

4-  A  dispensation  or  mode  of  administration,  Heb.  viil  6-9. 

For  tlie  usage  with  respect  to  the  Greek  term  fita^mj,  usuall; 
translated  in  our  version  "  teMtament "  and  "  eoveaant,"  see  chapter 
liz.,  on  the  Govenant  of  Grace,  question  1. 

In  the  theolo^cal  phrssee  "  covenant  of  works,"  and  "  corenant 
of  grace,"  this  term  is  used  in  the  third  sense,  of  a  pmmiae  sus- 
pended on  conditions. 

2.  What  are  the  tfntral  deneutt  eeienliat  to  a  oovenantf 
1.  Contracting  parties.  2.  Conditions.  These  conditions  in  a 
covenant  between  equals  are  mutually  imposed  and  mutually  bind- 
ing ;  bnt  in  a  sovereign  constitution,  imposed  by  the  Creator  upon 
the  creature,  these  conditions  are  better  expressed  as  {1.)  promises 
on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  suspended  upon  (2)  conditions  to  be 
folfllled  by  the  creature;  and  (3.)  an  alternative  penalty  to  be  in- 
flicted in  case  the  condition  fails. 


3.  Shine  tiiat  tfia  oonsiitution  under  which  Adant  wtu  placed  by  EridHK* 
God  at  hi*  erealum  may  he  rightly  called  a  covmtant,  cortwuik 

The  inspired  record  of  God's  transactions  wHh  Adam  presents 
drfnitel;  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  covenant  as  coexisting  in 
that  CDnstitution. 

1.  The  "oontrocting  parties," — (1.)  God,  the  moral  governor, 
by  necessity  of  nature  and  relation  demanding  perfect  conformity 
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xto  moral  law;  (2.)  Adam,  tbe  free  moral  agent,  li 
nature  and  relation  under  tbe  inalieuUe  fHig**'"*'  ol  taanl 
law. 

S.  Tlie  "promisei," — life  and  fsroar,  Ifatt  zix.  16,  17;  QaL 
iiL12. 

3.  The  "toaStitmm"  upon  whidi  the  prumises  were  auspmded, 
— IMrfeet  <Ae£euce;  in  this  instance  subjected  to  a  speoal  teat^ 
that  of  abstaining  from  the  fruit  of  the  "  tree  of  knowledge^" 

4.  The  "  altematiTe  penalty," — "  In  the  daj  that  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  Gen.  il  16, 17. 

This  conatitutdon  is  called  a  covenant,  Husea  vL  7. 

i.  ffoic  it  il  defattd  in  our  ttandardtt 
Confession  of  Futh,  chap.  iv.  sect  2 ;  chap.  viL  sect  1  and  2 , 
chap.  xix.  secL  1;  L.  Cat,  q.  20;  S.  Cat,  q.  12. 

5.  Whj/  i*  il  called  lite  covenant  ofuorkti 

From  the  nature  of  its  "  condition,"  perfect  obedience ;  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  tbe  covenant  of  grace,  which  secures  the  sal- 
vation of  God's  people  independently  of  their  works.  It  is  also, 
though  less  frequently,  tilled  the  covenant  of  life,  because  of  its 
design,  and  of  the  promise  which  was  attached  to  it 

6.  IFAo  Mwe  tJit  parlia  to  thii  covenant,  and  haw  may  il  be 
proved  thai  Adam  therein  repretmied  all  hit  natural  dtteend- 

The  "  parties"  were  God  and  Adam,  and  in  him  representatively 
all  his  natural  posterity.  That  be  did  thus  represent  Ms  descend- 
ants is  evident, — 1.  From  the  parallel  which  is  drawn  in  Scrip- 
ture between  Adam  in  his  relation  to  his  descendants  and  Christ 
in  his  relation  to  his  elect,  Rom.  v.  12-19;  1  Cor.  kv.  22,  47. 

2.  From  the  matter  of  fact  that  the  very  penalty  denounced 
upon  Adam  in  cose  of  bis  disobedience  has  taken  eSect  in  each 
individual  descendant,  Gea  ii  17,  iii.  17-19. 

3.  From  the  biblical  declaration,  that  sin,  death,  and  all  penal 
evil,  came  into  tbe  world  through  Adam,  Rom.  v.  12;  1  Cor. 
zr.  22.  (See  below,  chapter  xvi.,  questicms  14-23,  on  IraputK- 
tion  of  Adam's  Sin.) 
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7.  What  it  At  vuaning  o/ Cin  term  proiKUiont  or 
A  probation  is  a  trial     The  word  is  sometimea  used  to  express 

the  time,  asd  Bometimes  the  state,  and  at  others  the  act  of  triaL 
The  probation  of  the  human  race  took  place  once  for  all  in  the 
trial  of  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  That  trial  resulted  in  loss ; 
and  since  then,  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  being  impossible, 
and  its  penalty  bavisg  been  incurred,  &uy  probation  is  of  conrae 
impoasible.     "  Men  are  by  rtalure  children  of  wrath." 

Considering  the  advantages  of  Adam's  obaracter  and  circum- 
Btaocea  in  Paradise,  our  probation  in  him  appeals  iTllnlaa»^^»^llJ 
noore  bvourable  than  it  would  ba  if  ati:h  individual  of  us  could 
Aaac  ft  mtftuie  pnbalwm  in  the  dawn  of  moral  agency  in  infancy. 

8.  Sow  Jar  doet  tht  cuituant  appear  to  rett  upon  natural  and 
ttniwatat  priHcipUt  of  jtutioe,  and  how  far  aptnt  tht  tptcial  and 
tovereign  ordinatwn  of  God? 

It  appeals  to  be  founded  on  a  basis  of  natural  and  universal 
justice  in  respect  to  the  following  elements:  1,  The  promise  of 
divine  favour,  conditioned  upon  perfect  obedience,  2.  The  threat- 
ened penalty  of  death,  conditioned  upon  disobedience.  3.  The 
appointment  of  a  probationary  pwiod,  during  which  man's  loyalty 
was  tested ;  upon  which  test  his  future  character  and  destiny  were 
made  to  depend. 

It  jqipears,  on  the  otber  hand,  to  rest  upon  the  special  and 
■overagD,  though  most  wise,  righteous,  and  mercifiil,  ordination 
of  Qod,  in  reqvect, — 1.  To  the  representative  element  involved, 
whereby  Adam  stood  for  all  his  descendants;  2.  To  the  appoint- 
ing of  abstinence  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  as  the 
special  tent  of  obedience. 

9.  Wiai  teat  tie  tondiiion  of  that  wve}tant  1 

Perfect  conformity  of  heart,  and  perfect  obedience  in  act,  to  the 
wIk^  will  of  God,  as  far  as  revealed.  The  command  to  abstain 
from  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was  only  mode  a  special  and  deci- 
sive test  of  that  general  obedience.  As  the  matter  forbidden  was 
morally  indifferent  in  itself^  the  command  was  adnitably  adapted 
to  b«.a  dew  and  naked  t««t  of  sabmiasion  to  Ood'a  absoliite  will 
Its  snch. 
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■  10.  Wat  then  any  nrtue  in  &»  eUdietiee  ragmml  mAhA  totUd 
<t^itiel/  koK  vterittd  At  promiaed  mtard  t 

It  is  iiifiiiit«l7  tbBurd  to  oonoeiTe  of  the  orwrtnn  m  m&t  mviit- 
ing  anything  ftom  the  Creator.  Creation  itself,  and  every  uppor- 
tnnitjr  for  either  obedience  or  eqjoyment^  are  a  free  gift,  kmI  a 
gronnd  of  tbankeginn^  1  Cor.  It.  7. 

The  covenant  of  works,  therefore,  was  a  further  graeioiu  era- 
atitntion,  wherein  additional  benefite  were  promieed  to  the  (veatiire 
on  the  condition  of  the  perfomutnee  of  dntiea  abeadj  due.  The 
only  right  the  oreatnie  woold  have  aoqnired  in  oaaa  of  obedience 
would  have  apning  from  the  free  pronuse  «f  God  io  the  ooTeoant 
itselt 

11.  What  mu  the  prmnite  cf  tht  MMiumtT 

The  promiee  was  not  ezpreBaly  stated,  yet  that  it  was  1^  or 
confirmation  in  a  holy  character,  and  in  the  blesBednesa  of  God's 
fiivour,  is  evidently  implied  in  the  very  language  of  the  threat- 
ened penal^,  as  appears  clearly  from  Matt  xiz.  16,  17;  Oal, 
iiil2. 

12.  Wh^  mu  tht  nature  «/  the  death  threatewd  ineatto/dtt- 
obedietuxt 

This  word,  in  this  connection,  evideotiy  includes  all  the  penal 
consequences  of  Bin.  These  are, — 1.  Death  natural,  Ecclee.  ziL  7. 
2.  Death  moral  and  spiritual,  Matt  viii,  22;  Eph.  ii  1 ;  1  Tim. 
V.  6;  Bev.  iii  1.     3.  Death  eternal,  Rev.  xx.  6-14. 

The  instant  the  law  was  violated  ita  penalty  began  to  oper«t«, 
although,  on  Bcoount  of  the  intervention  of  the  dispensation  of 
grace,  the  full  effect  of  the  sentence  is  suspended  during  the  pree- 
ent  life.  The  Spirit  of  Ood  was  withdrawn  the  instant  man  fell, 
and  be  at  once  became  spiritually  dead,  physically  mortal,  and 
under  sentence  of  death  eternal 

13.  What  it  tntajit  by  tfie  »eai  of  a  eotetuaU,  and  vhat  wat  tht 
ttal  of  the  Bownant  ofvorktl 

A  seal  of  a  covenant  is  an  outward  visible  sig)),  apptHnted  by 
Ood  as  aphidgeof  hi8faithfiilne8a,andas  an  earnest  of  the  blnft* 
ings  promised  in  the  covenant 
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Thns  the  raiubow  is  the  seal  of  the  covenant  made  with  Noali,  c 
Qen.  ix.  12,  13.  CircumdBian  was  the  original  seal  (f  the  cove- 
nant made  with  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii  9-11 ;  Eom.  iv.  11 :  in  the 
place  of  wMch  baptism  is  now  inatituted,  CoL  iL  II,  12;  QaL  iii 
26,  27.  The  tree  of  life  was  the  seal  of  the  covenant  of  works, 
becanae  it  was  the  outward  sign  and  seal  of  that  life  which  was 
promiBed  in  the  oovenact,  and  from  which  man  was  excluded  on 
acconnt  of  ain,  and  to  which  be  is  restored  through  the  second 
Adam  in  th«  Paradise  regained.  Compare  Oea  iL  9,  iiL  22,  24, 
with  Rev.  ii  7,  xxiL  2,  14. 


THE  NATUTIE  OF  SIN: 

TBK  SUV  OJ  ADUC,  AKD  THE  COireXQTIEKCEa  TEKKEOF  TO  HIB 
POSTEBlTy. 

■      1.  Sow  ii  tin  defined  in  our  tUmdardt ! 

Confeaaion  of  Faith,  oliap.  vi  sect  6;  L.  Cat,  q.  24;  S.  Cat, 
q.  14. 

Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  eitber  of  the  moral  state  of  the 
soul  or  uf  the  actions  of  a  man  to  the  law  of  Ood  Vetringa's 
definition  is,  "  Forma  pcccati  est  disconvenientia,  actus,  habitu^ 
aut  status  homiuia  cum  divina  lege." — I  John  ili.  4. 

2.  What  it  the  primary  tigni/eation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greet 
teordt  tued  to  expreti  tht  idea  of  tin  in  the  original  Seripluret  ? 

The  radical  meaning  of  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  for 
Bin  is,  "  to  miss,  to  fail,  not  to  hit  the  mark ; "  then  "  to  err  from  a 
rule  or  law :"  KQn,  afiafrratto,  hence  af/apria  and  ayoixia,  "  wont  of 
conformity  to  the  standard  of  the  law." 

Thus  sin  is  not  represented  as  a  new,  positive  quality,  diffused 
in  the  aoul,  but  as  originating  in  a  disordered  action  of  the  natural 
principles  of  the  soul,  leading  thus  to  positive  desires  and  affec- 
tions contrary  to  the  law  of  conscience,  since  that  defect  which 
con»sta  in  the  absence  of  right  desires  leads  immediately  to  the 
presence  of  sinful  ones. 

3.  iyhat  are  t/te  Arte  tenaet  in  lekifh  the  term,  tin  it  used  in 
Scripture} 

1.  As  the  moral  state  of  the  sinner's  heiut,  a  power  ivhich  con- 
trols and  a  corruption  which  deliles  him. — Ps.  li  2-5 ;  Rom.  ya.  8. 

2.  As  an  act  transgressing  or  faiUng  to  fulfil  the  law  of  Qud.-~ 
James  i,  15, 
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'3.  As  gtult  or  just  liability  to  puniahment. — Ta.  tttjj.   1 ;  cm 
?Cor.  T.  21;  Heb.  x.  2. 

4.  What  ii  meant  wA«n  it  u  taid  that  all  $in  it  voluiUatyf 

It  is  meant  that  all  sin  bas  its  root  in  the  perverted  disposi- 
taons,  desires,  and  affecdonR,  which  constitute  the  depraved  state 
of  the  wilL  This  darkens  the  mind  and  controls  the  actions.  If 
the  will,  ss  to  moral  states,  is  confonaed  to  the  law  of  Ood,  then 
the  man  will  be  without  sin.  Diaesse,  physical  derangement  in 
the  essence  of  soul  or  body,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  sin. 

Pelagians  hold  that  sin  couBists  solely  in  actions,  and  is  voluntary 
in  the  sense  that  only  volitions  transgressing  known  law  are  sin. 

5.  Smo  can  it  be  proved  that  the  depraved  moral  eondilion  qf 
the  heart  {or  wilPf  it  at  truly  tin  at  the  actioas  which Jlow  fi-om  itt 

1.  It  is  the  universal  judgment  of  men, — (1.)  That  the  dispo- 
sition which  determines  an  act  b  that  which  gives  the  act  its 
moral  character ;  (2.)  That  the  heart  of  a  man  who  habitaally 
perfbnns  sinful  actions  is  itself  corrupt  This  is  what  is  under- 
stood hy  character  ;  and  it  is  this  character,  and  nut  the  mere  act, 
which  men  regard  as  the  principal  object  of  moral  approbation  or 
disapprobation. 

2.  This  principle  is  distinctly  asserted  by  our  Saviour, — Luke 
*L  43-45. 

3.  That  8tat«  of  the  heart  which  gives  rise  to  sinful  actions  is 
czprenly  called  sin. — Som.  vil  7-17;  John  viii  34. 

6.  What  are  the  eonditiont  necettary  to  conttitule  any  act  a  tint 
Only  a  moral  agent,  or  one  endowed  with  intelligence,  con- 

■cieacej  and  free  will,  can  sin.  Any  act  of  sucli  an  agent  which 
is  not  conformed  to  the  law  of  Ood,  as  far  as  that  law  has  been 
nrrealed  to  that  agent,  is  a  sin. 

Deliberate  intention  to  sin  is  an  aggravating  element,  the 
common  quality  of  what  the  Scriptures  call  "presumptnous  sins." 
Bat  it  is  not  essential  to  constitute  any  act  a  sin ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  those  spontaneous,  undeliberate  movements  of  lust,  called 
"  secret  sins,"  which  spring  from  the  corrnptions  of  the  heart:,  are 
■infal  also.— Ps.  zix.  12, 13. 


!s  Clear  knowledge  of  tlie  sinfulnen  i>f  ftu  act  ia  wiao  an  aggn- 
vating  element  in  anj  sin,  but  not  eaaeiitial  to  eonstitiite  an  act 
a  nn,  except  in  cose  of  inTolmitai;  ignorance  of  lome  ponlin 
commaod  of  Ood ;  becatue  moral  blindness,  leading  to  ignorance 
of  the  essential  princi|^  of  natural  coDsdence,  is  itself  a  oondilun 
of  aggravated  depravi^. 

It  is  not  nscessaiy  that  the  cuDacioas  motive  to  the  act  ahoidd 
be  poaitivety  mnfol,  it  iat,j  be  only  monllj  iudiffeteut ;  becaose 
the  absence  of  right  affections  and  omissions  of  dn^  are  ana. 

Ability  to  fulfil  the  requiremente  of  the  law  is  not  necessaiy  to 
constitnte  the  non-folfilment  sin.    (See  chapter  zTiiL,  qneation  31.) 

?.  What  appears  Jrom  the  hi^org  of  the  Fall  to  have  (kr  the 
preaee  nature  t^ihejint  tin  of  Adam  J 

It  appears  from  the  record,  Qea  iiL  l-C,  that  the  initial 
motives  influencing  our  first  parents  in  their  first  transgrestdon 
were,  in  themselTea  considered,  morally  indifferent  These  were, — 
1.  Natural  appetite  for  the  attractive  fruit.  .2.  Natural  desire 
for  knowledge.  3^  Tlie  persuasive  power  of  Satan  upon  Eve, 
including  the  Imown  influence  of  a  superior  mind  and  wiU. 
4.  The  pereuasive  power  of  both  Satan  and  Eve  upon  Adam. 
Thdr  dreadful  sin  appears  to  have  been  essentially, — 1.  Unbelief 
— ^they  virtually  made  God  a  liar.  2.  Deliberate  disobedience,— 
they  set  up  their  will  as  a  law  in  place  of  his. 

8.  IIoui  far  veu  God  concerned  in  the  oeetirrmee  of  that  nn  t 
The  inexplicable  mystery  of  the  origin  of  moral  evil  is  two-fold. 

1.  How  could  sin,  the  essence  of  which  is  want  of  conformity 
to  God's  will,  Had  place  in  the  creation  and  under  the  providential 
administration  of  an  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and  powerful  Godt 
This  we  cannot  answer 

2.  How  could  the  first  sin  orij^inate  in  the  will  of  a  creature 
created  with  a  holy  disposition.     (See  nest  question.) 

This  mystery,  however,  in  both  its  porta,  concerns  first  and 
cbieBy  the  apostasy  of  the  Devil  and  his  angels,  which  was  the 
true  origin  of  sin  in  the  universe,  and  concerning  the  fects  con- 
ditioning which  we  are  not  informed.  The  iqioebsy  of  Adam 
evidently  is  dependent  upon  the  other. 
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Concerning  the  relatinu  .sii>t;iined  l>y  (!ud  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  i 
all  we  know  is, — 1.  Ciod  created  Adam  holy,  with  all  natural 
powers  necessary  for  accountable  agency.  2.  He  rightfully  with- 
held from  him,  during  his  probation,  any  higher  supernatural 
inflaence  necessary  to  render  him  infiedlible.  3.  He  neither 
caused  nor  improved  Adam's  sin.  4.  He  sovereignly  decreed  to 
permit  him  to  sin,  thus  determining  that  he  should  sin  as 
he  did. 

9.  Hoto  is  it  conceivcMe  that  sin  should  originate  in  the  will  of 
a  creature  created  with  a  positively  holy  disposition  f 

The  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  imderstandingly  the  fact  that  sin 
did  so  originate,- 

1.  With,  the  known  constitutioti  of  the  human  wilL  If  the 
volitions  are  as  the  prevalent  a£fections  and  desires,  and  if  the 
affsctions  and  desires  excited  by  outward  occasions  are  good  or 
evil  according  to  the  permanent  moral  state  of  the  ^11,  how  could 
a  ainfal  volition  originate  in  a  holy  will  i 

2.  With  universal  experience.  As  it  is  impossible  that  a 
nnfol  desire  or  volition  should  originate  in  the  holy  will  of  God, 
or  in  the  holy  will  of  saints  and  angels,  or  that  a  truly  holy  a£fec- 
turn  or  volition  should  originate  in  the  depraved  wills  of  fallen 
men  "without  supernatural  regeneration  (Luke  vL  43-45),  how 
could  a  sinful  volition  originate  in  the  holy  will  of  Adam  ? 

That  Adam  was  created  with  a  holy  yet  fallible  will,  and  that 
be  did  fall,  are  facts  established  by  divine  testimony.  We  must 
believe  them,  although  we  cannot  rationally  explain  them.  This 
is  for  us  impossible, — 1.  Because  there  remains  an  inscrutable 
element  in  the  human  will,  adopt  whichever  theory  of  it  we  may. 

2.  Because  all  our  reasoning  must  be  based  upon  consciousness, 
and  no  other  man  ever  had  in  his  consciousness  the  experience  of 
Adam.  The  origin  of  our  sinful  volitions  is  plain  enough,  but 
we  lack  some  of  the  data  necessary  to  explain  his  case. 

In  the  way  of  approximation,  however,  we  may  observe, — 
1.  It  is  unsound  to  reason  from  the  independent  will  of  the  infinite 
Ood  to  the  dependent  will  of  the  creature. 

2.  The  infjidlibility  of  saints  and  angels  is  not  inherent,  but 
28  a  superinduced  confirming  grace  of  God.     They  are  not  in  a 
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eitirmi  state  of  pTDbktion.    Adun  was ; — his  will  wm  free,  but  aot  odm- 
^     /mud. 

3.  The  depnTed  vill  of  man  cannot  ori^nate  koljr  affaetiooa 
and  volitions,  becaose  the  pmoice  of  a  poailiTely  hdj  prinopla 
is-  neceasary  to  constitnte  them  holy.  Bat,  on  the  other  kaod, 
there  were  already  in  the  holy  will  of  Adam  mai^  prineqtlee 
monlly  indiSlerent,  in  themselves  neither  good  nor  bftd,  and 
becoming  sinful  only  when,  iu  de&nlt  of  tlie  control  of  reaam  and 
conscience,  they  prompt  to  their  indulgence  in  ways  fwlndden  by 
Qod ;  e.ff.,  admiration  and  appetite  for  the  frni^  and  denra  for 
knowledge.  Hfl  sin  commenced  the  moment  that,  ODder  the 
powerful  perauamon  of  Satan,  these  two  motives  ¥rare  dwdt  upon 
in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  and  thus  allowed  to  become  to  preva- 
lent in  the  soul  aa  temporarily  to  neutralize  reverence  for  Qod's 
anthority  and  fear  of  his  threatening. 

4.  Adam,  although  endowed  with  a  holy  disposition,  was  inex- 
perienced ia  ^e  assaults  of  temptation. 

5.  He  was  assailed  through  the  morally  indifiereut  prindplea 
of  his  nature  by  a  vastly  superior  intelligence  and  character,  to 
whom,  in  the  highest  sense,  the  origin  of  all  sin  must  be 
referred. 

10.  W/iat  was  the  efect  of  Adam' i  tin  upon  hinurlft 

1.  In  the  natural  relation  which  Adam  sustained  to  Ood,  as 
the  subject  of  his  moral  government,  liis  sin  must  have  instantly 
had  the  efiect  of — (I.)  Displeasing  and  alienating  Ood,  and 
(2.)  Depraving  his  own  soul 

2.  In  the  covenant  relation  which  Adam  sustained  to  Ood  the 
penalty  of  the  covenant  of  works  was  incurred;  i.e.,  death, 
including, — (1.)  Mortality  of  body;  (3.)  Corruption  of  Bouli 
(3.)  Sentence  of  eternal  death. 

11.  /n  what  tense  did  lie  become  totally  depraved,  and  Hov 
could  total  depravity  result  from  one  tin  f 

By  the  affirmation  tliat  total  depravity  was  the  immediate 
result  of  Adaiii's  £rst  sin,  it  is  not  meant  that  he  became  as  bod 
as  he  could  be,  or  even  as  corrupt  as  the  best  of  his  onregenerate 
descendants ;  but  it  is  meant, — ^1.  His  apostasy  from  God  was 
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complete.     God  demands  perfect  obedience.     Adun  waa  now  a  ca 
rebel  in  aims. 

8.  That  the  favour  and  commnnioa  of  God,  the  sole  condition 
of  hia  B^ritoal  life^  were  withdrawn. 

3.  A  achiam  waa  introduced  into  the  soul  itself  The  pain- 
ful iqnvachea  of  conscience  were  excited,  and  could  never  be 
allayed  without  an  atonement  This  led  to  fear  of  Qod,  diatraat, 
preraricatioD,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  to  innumerable  other 

4.  llins  the  whole  nature  became  depraved.  The  will  bdng  at 
war  with  the  conscience,  the  understanding  became  darkened; 
the  conscienee,  in  consequence  of  constant  outrage  and  neglect, 
became  seared ;  the  appetites  of  the  body  inordinate,  and  its 
members  instruments  of  unrighteousness. 

6.  Hiere  remained  in  man's  natore  no  recuperative  principle; 
he  mnat  go  on  from  worse  to  worse,  unless  God  iuterpaia 

Thos,  the  soul  of  man  being  essentinlly  active,  although  one 
sin  did  not  establish  a  confirmed  liabit,  it  did  aUenate  God  and  work 
coufbaion  in  the  soul,  and  thus  lead  to  an  endless  course  of  sin. 

12.  What  it  the  Prlagian  doctrine  at  to  the  efed  of  Adam' I  tin 
vpon  hit  potlarit^? 

Pelagians  hold, — 1.  With  regard  to  sin,  that  it  is  an  act  of 
voluntary  transgression  of  known  law,  and  nothing  else;  3.  With 
regard  to  free  will,  "  that  it  is  of  its  essence  that  a  man  should  have 
it  in  his  power  as  much  to  cease  from  sinning  as  to  deviate  from 
the  path  of  rectitude :  therefore,  a  man's  natural  state  is  not 
changed  (rendered  corrupt)  by  sinning,  but  he  only  becomes 
guilty, — i-f.,  liable  to  punishment." 

They  consequently  deny, — 1.  That  Adam's  sin  could  corrupt 
by  natural  generation  the  nature  of  hia  descendants.  2.  That 
the  gnilt  (legal  responsibility)  of  his  sin  is  imputed  to  them. 
3.  That  death  and  the  physical  evils  of  this  life,  common  to 
in&nts  and  adults,  good  and  bad  men  alike,  are  penal.  They  hold 
theae  evila  to  be  incident  naturally  to  man's  present  life ;  and  that 
in&nts,  being  bom  as  innocent  and  perfect,  though  as  fallible,  as 
Adam,  laU  into  sin  through  the  force  of  example.* 

*  rrintctoo  Thco.  Cnayi,  pp.  IIK.  IC3. 
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eQAFTiE  13.  WJiat  is  the  Arminian  view  on  this  poinlf 
'^''  The  Aiminian  system  denies, — 1.  That  the  guilt  of  Adam^s  afai 
is  jadidally  imputed  to  his  descendaata.  2.  That  the  eatnfAm 
of  nature  which  they  inherit  from  him  by  ordinary  genenftioBy  and 
as  natural  heirs,  is  properly  of  the  nature  of  ain,  and  dasenring  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  since  it  is  inYoluntaiy.  It  maintains,  howav«i^ 
that  all  men  inherit  from  Adam  a  natural  infirmity,  charaeteriaed 
as  a  destitution  of  original  righteousness,  making  it  eartain  tbaifc 
every  individual  uniformly  sins  as  soon  as  he  commencea  Toluntaiy 
agency.* 

Death  and  the  physical  evils  of  this  life  are  not  proped^  Hia 
penaly  but  merely  the  mUural  consequences  of  Adam'a  ain. 

14.  Wfiat  is  tite  orthodox  doctrine  on  this  subject  t 

As  Adam  was  the  federal  representative,  as  well  as  the  natural 
head  and  root,  of  all  his  descendants,  the  guilt,  t.e.,  legal  responsi- 
bility, of  his  public  sin,  which  closed  Ms  probation  and  theirs,  is 
righteously  imputed  to  them  ;  and  its  penal  consequences,  the 
wrath  of  God,  divorcement  from  bis  Spirit,  spiritual,  natural,  and 
eternal  death,  are  inflicted  upon  them,  in  the  line,  and  in  part 
through  the  agency,  of  natural  generation.t 

15.  Wluii  is  the  tisageoftlie  Hebrew  and  Chreek  words  translated 
« to  impute;'— 2^rt,  Xoyiiofuu  I 

The  radical  sense  of  these  words  in  both  languages  is,  '^  to  think, 
to  reason;"  then  '*to  judge  or  conclude;"  then  "to  esteem  or 
regard;"  then  ''  to  impute  or  attribute," — in  which  last  sense  they 
occur  in  Ps.  xxxiL  2 ;  2  Sam.  xix.  19 ;  Bom.  iv.  6-24 ;  2  Cor. 
V.  19  ;  Gal.  iii.  6  ;  James  iL  23. 

The  English  word  "impute"  means, — 1.  To  ascribe  to  persons 
or  things  qualities  which  inhere  in  them  ;  2.  To  ascribe  to  persons 
responsibilities  or  rights  which  attach  to  them  according  to  some 
recognised  rule  of  right 

l^imta-         IG.  In  what  sense  was  Adam's  sin  imputed  to  all  his  posterity ! 
Sin  is  used  in  the  sense  of, — 1.  Tlie  wrong  moral  condition  or 

*  ApoL  Conf.  Remonstr.,  p.  84 ;  Llmborch  TheoL  Christ,  lit  4,  4. 
f  Confeatlon  of  Fftltb,  chup.  \l.,  tect.  8;  I*  Cat.,  q.  26;  S.  C«t,  q.  la 
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character  of  the  will  or  henrt ;  2.  An  act  transgressing  moral  law;  ci 
3.  Quilt,  or  legal  responsibility  for  that  which  has  transgressed 
law.  In  the  first  and  second  senses  sin  can  be  imputed  only  to 
the  sinful  agent  himselC  In  the  third  sense,  of  legal  responsi- 
bility, ike  guilt  of  the  sinful  act  of  one  man  may  be  imputed  to 
another,  when  that  other  is  justly  responsible  for  hia  conduct  iu 
the  case.  God  never  regard's  Adam's  sinful  disposition  or 
character  m  ours,  nor  his  act  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  as 
oar  act,  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  tlie  l^al  responsibility  of  hia 
act  Qod  does  righteously  impute  to  us,  since,  Adun  b^g  our  legal 
representative,  we  are  legally  responsible  fur  his  action  in  that 
character. 

There  is  included,  therefore,  in  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
impatation  of  Adam's  sin, — 1.  The  recognition  of  our  legal  oneness 
with  Adam,  on  the  ground  of  that  soTereign  though  righteous 
el^nent  of  the  coveuant  of  works  which  makes  us  legally  respon- 
sible for  his  public  action. 

3.  The  charging  or  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  his  public  sin 
nponus. 

3.  The  most  righteous  treatment  of  us  according  to  the  demerits 
of  that  sin. 

17.  What  it  the  nature  of  the  union  of  Adam  and  hU  potterity 
whieh  ii  the  ground  of  llie  imputation  of  hit  tin  to  them  t 

This  union  with  them  is  two-fold  :  1,  Natural,  as  the  root  of 
the  whole  human  &iuUy.  2.  Federal,  as,  by  that  divine  constitu- 
tion called  the  covenant  of  works,  he  represented  and  acted  in 
behalf  of  all  his  descendants.  It  is  the  second,  or  federal  union, 
which  is  the  legal  ground  of  tlie  imputation  of  his  sin  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grouud  in  reason  and  right  for  the  con- 
Btitudon  of  that  federal  union  appears, — 1.  In  the  sovereign  right 
of  God  to  order  the  probation  of  his  creatures  as  he  pleases ;  which 
right  he  evidently  in  this  instance  exercised  most  mercifully,  in 
appointing  the  probation  of  the  human  family  under  the  most 
fkvonrable  circumstances.  2.  Adam's  natural  relation  to  his 
ofaildren  made  him  the  proper  person  to  represent  them.  Z.  The 
headship  of  the  first  Adam  is  part  of  that  unsearchable  plan  which 
culminates  in  the  headship  of  the  second  Adam. 
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I       18.   WhtU  enilenee  on  lhi»  tuhjeet  may  bt  derived  from  the  kislorg 
o/the/aUf 

In  the  third  chapter  of  Qeneau  Adam  ia  presented  u  «  public 
persoD,  the  human  race,  as  a  whole,  being  involved  in  the  tnuia- 
action.  This  appears, — 1.  Becatue  Adam's  name  is  generic  m 
well  u  personal     It  aignifisB,— (1.)  Bed  earth ;  (2.)  Man. 

2.  All  his  posterity  are  equally  involred  in  the  judicial  suitence 
which  was  immediately  pronounced  ;  e.(f.,  the  pain  of  child-bear' 
ing,  the  curse  of  the  ground,  the  sentence  to  live  by  painful 
labour,  and  physical  death. 

3.  All  bis  posterity  have  equal  intereut  with  him  in  the  jvo- 
jBJae  of  the  woman's  seed,  which  was  then  graciously  made. 

1 0.  Hote  may  the  truth  of  thi*  doctrine  he  utablithtd  from  Rom. 
v.  12-21,  and  1  Cor.  jv.  21,  22? 

In  Rom.  V.  12-21,  the  apostle  is  engaged  in  illustrating  the 
method  of  justification  throngfa  Christ  by  the  parallel  fact  of  the 
condemnation  of  men  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam.  The  latter 
fact  he  proves  thus:  "The  infliction  of  a  penalty  proves  the 
transgression  of  a  law,  since  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no 
law,  ver.  13.  All  mankind  are  subject,  to  death  cr  penal  evils, 
therefore  all  men  are  regarded  as  transgressors  of  a  law,  ver.  12, 
This  is  not  the  law  of  Moses,  because  multitudes  died  before  that 
law  was  given,  ver.  1 4  ;  nor  is  it  the  law  of  nature  written  npon 
the  heart,  since  multitudes  (infants)  die  who  never  violated  even 
that  law,  ver.  14  :  therefore,  as  neither  of  these  laws  embraces  all 
the  subjects  of  the  penalty,  we  must  conclude  that  men  were  made 
subject  to  death  on  account  of  Adam  ;  i.e.,  it  is  for  the  offence  of 
one  that  many  die  (ver.  12,  16),  and  Adam  is  a  type  of  Christ'"* 

1  Cor,  XV,  21,  22,  asserts  the  same  truth.  AH  die  in  Adam, 
not  only  efficiently,  but  meritorionsly,  because  our  relation  to 
Adam,  as  legally  one  with  him,  is  analogous  to  the  relation  of  the 
elect  to  Christ. 

30.    What  other  weriptural  proof  of  (hit  doctrine  may  be  ad- 

This  doctrine  is  expressly  asserted  only  in  the  passages  abova 

•  Hddss'i  Com.  an.  Bom. 
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cited.      The  principle   involved,  however,  ia  affirmed  in  nutny  ei 
places ;  e.ff.,  second  conimandment,  Ex.  zz.  5.     Case  of  Achan, 
Josh,  vii  ;  of  Saul's  sons,  2  Sam.  zxL ;  and  of  Jeroboam,  1  Kings 
liv.  9-16,  etc,  etc. 

21.  UotB  May  the  imputation  ofAdam'i  tin  bf.  ari/utdjrom  the 
/act  thtit  we  art  bom  in  tint 

The  being  bom  alienated  from  Ood,  from  which  the  corruption 
of  OUT  nature  resulta,  b  itself  not  a  sin,  but  a  dreadful  punishment 
But  punishment  argues  guilt,  auiversal  punishment  universal  guilt, 
And  the  punishment  of  all  men  can  be  refcired  to  no  other  cauSe 
than  to  the  universal  guilt  of  all  in  Adam. 

22.  Hcv  u  tJiit  doctrine  of  imputation  involved  in  the  doctrine 
ofjuttijieationt 

The  doctrine  of  the  substitution  of  Christ  in  the  place  of  bis 
elect,  of  the  impntation  <^  their  sins  to  him,  and  of  his  righteous- 
ness to  them,  is  the  central  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  involving  all 
that  is  taught  ne  concerning  satis&ction  to  divine  justice,  justifi- 
cation, joatifying  fwth,  etc.  (See  Chapters  wtii  and  xxvii,  where 
niany  clear  and  copious  arguments  from  the  Scriptures  are  pre- 
sented to  establish  this  principle  of  imputation,  especially  under 
the  head  of  Atonement,  its  nature.)  But  in  Rom.  v.  12-19,  and 
1  Cor.  XV.  21,  22,  the  relation  of  men  to  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
tan  is  declared  to  be  identical,  as  to  principle,  with  that  relation 
which  the  justified  sustain  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  The 
two  ftand  or  fall  together. 

23.  What  d^icultiei,flotejTOfndenyinff  the  imputation  o/Adam't 
gin  to  hit  potteritg  i 

1.  The  perversion  of  the  clear  testimony  of  God's  word,  as  above 
shown. 

2.  The  perversion  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  atonemenL 

3.  If  we  had  no  probation  in  Adam,  it  would  follow  that 
every  individual  member  of  the  human  family  has  been  intro- 
duced into  an  estate  of  sin  and  misery  without  any  probation 
rtalL 

4.  All  Christiana  bold  that  our  present  condition  is  in  con- 
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t  sequence  of  Adam'e  ain.  But  if  the  legal  raspotuilalily  of  Adamlt 
sin  is  not  imputed,  it  would  follow  th&t  all  these  conteqaeneeB 
h&ve  been  arbitradl;  inflicted,  without  any  1^^  gronnd  whatso- 
ever. Yet  Faol  calls  these  consequences  a  "condemnation." — 
Rom.  V.  10,  18. 

34.  How  can  ihit  doctrine  he  reconciled  uith  the  jmtiee  o/ 
God  I 

The  nnqnestioEuibla  fsct  is,  thst  Adam's  sin  involved  the  nc« 
in  niia  Whatever  difficulty  exists  in  the  matter  lies  thue.  The 
doctrine  of  imputation  vindicates  the  justice  of  Qod  by  maintain- 
ing that  all  men  had  a  probation  under  favonrable  condition^  and 
that  their  present  suffering  has  been  inflicted  aeeording  to  Imt. 

25.  Are  mat  bound  to  repent  of  Adanii  sin  f 

The  iniputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  us  did  not  make  his  sin  out 
act,  nor  did  it  convey  hia  moral  character,  nor  the  shame  and  pol- 
lution of  his  sin  to  us,  but  simply  the  legal  responsibiUty  of  it 
We  can  no  more  repent  of  Adam's  sin,  in  any  other  sense  thou  of 
being  sorry  for  it,  Uian  we  can  feel  self-complacent  on  account  of 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  graciously  imputed  to  us. 

26.  How  can  thu  doetriiie  be  reconciled  wilh  taeh  pattageM  a* 
Etek.  xvia  201 

Tlie  prophet  cannot  mean  that  no  man  ever  sfaoU  bear  the 
iniquity  of  another,  because  other  texts  teach  the  contrary.  (See 
above,  question  20.)  His  design  is  to  direct  the  consciences  of 
the  people  to  their  own  sins;  and  he  asserts  merely  the  general 
]>urpase  of  OciA  with  regard  to  his  treatment  of  the  personal  sins 
of  individuals  in  the  ordinBiy  relations  of  life. 

27.  What  it  the  doctrine  of  mediate  imputation  ? 

The  doctrine  we  have  above  presented  has  been  tftught  in  the 
Confessions  of  all  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches,  by  all  the 
reformers,  and  by  all  theolo^ns  of  the  Augustinian  school  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  But  Joshua  Placeeus,  apraleseor  of  theology  in 
the  school  at  Saumur,  in  France,  in  order  to  defend  himself,  from 
the  adverse  judgment  of  the  Synod  of  France,  A.lt.  1645,  inveoted 
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the  distinction  between  medUte  or  conaequeat,  and  inuaedinte  or  ci 
antecedent,  imputation.  Immediate  or  antecedent  imputation  is 
the  orthodox  doctrine  above  taught,  viz.,  that  the  legal  respon- 
ability  of  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  his  descendants  immediately, 
and  that  their  inheritance  from  him  of  their  comipt  natures  is  in 
consequence  of  that  imputatioo.  Mediate  or  consequent  imputa- 
tion deugnatee  the  theory  of  Placsus,  who  held  that  Qod  charges 
the  gnilt  of  Adam's  sin  npuu  his  pottterity  only  in  consequence  of 
that  inherent  depravity  which  they  inherit  by  natural  generation ; 
!.&,  we  are  associated  with  Adam  in  his  punishment,  because  we 
are,  like  him,  sinners, 

This  theory  is  evidently  a  virtual  though  indirect  denial  of 
any  impatation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  whatsoever.  If  the 
same  penal^  which  was  adjudged  to  him  is  adjudged  to  us  only 
becaoBe  we  are  personally  depraved,  it  is  plain  that  the  l^al  re- 
sponsibility of  his  sin  is  not  imputed  to  us,  hut  only  onr  own 
inherent  depravity.  Besides,  this  theory,  moreover,  makes  the 
impatation  of  Adam's  sin  an  effect  of  its  own  consequence.  The 
tnith  is,  we  are  abandoned  by  Ood,  and  so  become  inherently 
depraved,  as  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  Adam's  transgression ;  other- 
wise where  were  the  justice  of  involving  us  in  such  a.  fatet  And, 
worse  than  all,  this  theoty  of  imputation  leads,  by  logical  neces- 
nty,  to  the  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  justification.  The  analogy 
is  affirmed  by  Ood.  If  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  in  consequence  of 
onr  inherent  depravity,  we  must  attain  an  interest  in  Christ's 
righteousness  in  consequence  of  our  sanctificatioii. 

28.  What  tf  the  Ihenry  which  auumei  that  the  tin  nf  Adam  iwi» 
literally  and  ttrietly  the  tin  of  t/ie  whole  race,  and  what  art  the 
prineipal  objeeliont  to  it? 

This  is  identical  with  the  realistic  tbeoxy,  so  prominent  in 
scludastic  theology  and  mediaeval  philosophy,  which  assumes  that 
nniversals,  as  genera,  species,  etc.,  are  objective  realities.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  human  nature  is  a  substance,  or  essence,  created 
and  concentrated  in  the  first  instance  in  the  person  of  Adam,  and 
from  bim  transmitted  to  all  his  descendants.  The  same  numeri- 
cal mbstance  which  now  subsists  in  individual  men,  itis  asserted, 
dnned  in  Adam.     Bis  sin,  therefore,  was  as  much  and  as  truly 


ottvn  oun  u  it  wss  fais.     It  is  iinpated  to  lu  becatue  it  ii  om^  lu  il 
^_     vu  impnted  to  him  because  it  waa  lua. 

The  principal  objectioiiB  to  thia  theory  an, — 1.  It  ia  an  mt- 
anpportad  hypotkoda.  ^lere  oam  be  no  eridenoe  of  any  atudi 
generic  hnman  natore,  if  all  known  phenomena  can  be  otharwiaa 
aoconnted  for.  Bat  all  the  facta  as  to  the  permanence  of  ^eeiea 
and  the  propagati(»i  of  peenliaritias  of  natnie  can  be  ■^yi-i'"^  t» 
well  without  aa  with  this  hfpotlieaiB.  Andif  not  capahia  of  proof 
by  obsemtiQD  it  cannot  be  proved  from  Saiptare,  beoanae  it  la 
not  the  dengn  of  the  KUe  to  teach  metaphyncs.  2.  It  ia  ratioa- 
alistic  to  nu^  a  philosophical  assomption  of  this  kind  the  ooa- 
ttollini;  principle  in  interpreting  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  fall 
and  redemption  of  man.  3.  Tlie  theory  titat  oommnnify  in  a  pro- 
pagated nature  conatitatea  the  identic  of  all  those  to  whom  Uiat 
nature  is  communicated,  and  involves  them  all  in  the  relationa, 
moral  snd  legal,  of  their  common  progenitor,  leads  to  manifold 
abeordities  and  contradictious.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Expli- 
cation of  this  principle  shonld  be  restricted  to  the  single  case  of 
Adam.  The  Hebrews  were  in  Abraham,  so  far  as  communis  of 
natnre  was  concerned,  as  much  as  mankind  were  in  Adam.  The 
common  conscionsness  of  mankind  testifies  that  we  are  not  involved 
in  the  moral  character  and  conduct  of  each  one  of  oui  progenitors 
in  consequence  of  our  derivation  of  existence  from  them.  The 
distinction  between  sets  of  nature  and  personal  acts,  by  which 
this  conclusion  ia  sought  to  be  avoided,  means  notbuig.  It  beddes 
contradicts  the  consdousness  of  men,  to  say  that  we  should  suffer 
remorse  and  self-condemnation  fbr  Adam's  sin.  Unless  the  under- 
standing is  confused,  the  conscience  can  deliver  no  snch  verdict 
4.  The  principle  that  Qod  cannot,  on  the  ground  of  repreoentation, 
or  legal  and  federal  union,  regard  and  treat  those  not  personally 
guilty  as  guilty,  and  those  not  personally  righteous  as  ri^teouf, 
which  lies  at  tJie  foundation  of  this  whole  theory,  is  contrary  to 
the  repeated  and  express  declarations  of  Scripture^  and  to  the  facts 
of  providenc&  The  Bible  distinctly  asserts  that  the  sin  of  Adam, 
OS  something  out  of  ourselves,  is  the  ground  of  our  condemnation; 
and  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  as  something  not  subjectively 
ours,  is  thegroundof  our  justification.  Bnt  if  the  prinuple  above 
stated  be  true,  it  would  neceasaiily  follow, — (I.)  If  Ood  cannot   < 
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tegaid  and  treat  men  otherwise  tlian  according  to  their  personal  <:i 
ebantcter,  or  subjective  state,  tben  Christ  did  not  bear  oar  stns, 
nor  are  we  treated  as  righteous  on  the  gronnd  of  his  righteoos- 
nou, — i.e.,  there  ean  be  no  true  atonement;  or,  {2.)  Christ,  in 
virtue  of  his  community  of  nature  with  us,  was  personally  cri- 
minal, in  the  moral  sense  of  the  word,  and  fur  all  the  sins  com- 
mitted in  that  natnre;  and  we,  iit  virtue  of  our  union  with  him,  are 
personally  and  subjeotiTel;  righteous.  Our  psrticipadoa  of  Christ's 
righteousness  is  declared  in  Scripture  to  be  analogous  to  onr 
participation  of  Adam's  sin.  If,  tiierefore,  we  sinned  Adam's 
sin,  we  wronght  Christ's  righteousness.  If  we  are  condemned 
for  Adam's  sin,  because  that  siu  determined  and  constituted  our 
moral  chaiaoter;  then  we^aie  justified  for  Christ's  righteousness, 
becaaae  it  eoostituted  our  moral  eharacter.  The  believer,  hence, 
baa  DO  ground  of  confidence  beyond  his  own  personal  holiness." 

•  Sr.  Hsdn  Bib.  Rap.,  April  1840. 


ORIGINAL  SIN. 


■      1.  HotP  it  original  tin  to  he  d^vntdl 

See  Confeaaion  of  F&itb,  chap.  vL ;  L.  Cat,  q.  25,  26 ;  S.  Cit, 
q.  18. 

The  phrase  original  tin  u  used  aomedmes  to  include  the  judi- 
cial imputation  of  the  giiilt  of  Adam's  an,  as  well  as  the  heredi- 
tary moral  corruption  common  to  all  his  descendants,  which  is 
one  of  the  consequeDces  of  that  imputation.  More  atrictly,  how- 
ever, the  phrase  original  sin  designates  only  the  hereditary  moral 
corruption  common  to  all  men  from  birth. 

In  the  definition  of  this  doctrine  we  deny, — 

1.  That  this  comiptiou  is  in  any  sense  physical,  that  it  inheres 
in  the  essence  of  the  soul,  or  in  any  of  its  natural  faculties  as  auch. 

2.  That  it  consists  primarily  in  the  mere  supremacy  of  the 
sensual  part  of  our  nature.      It  is  a  depraved  habit  or  bias  of  will. 

3.  That  it  conaista  solely  in  the  absence  of  holy  dispositions; 
because,  from  the  inherent  activity  of  the  soul,  sin  exhibits  itself 
from  the  beginning  in  the  way  of  a  positive  proneness  to  eviL 

On  the  other  hand  WK  affikii, — 

1.  That  original  sin  is  purely  moral,  being  the  innate  pronenesa 
of  the  will  to  eviL 

2.  That  having  ita  seat  in  the  will  averse  to  the  holy  law  of 
Qod,  it  biases  the  understanding,  and  thus  deceives  the  conscience, 
leads  to  erroneous  moral  judgments,  to  blindness  of  mind,  to  de- 
ficient and  perverted  sensibility  in  relation  to  moral  objects,  tu  the 
inordinate  action  of  the  sensuous  nature,  and  thus  to  corruption 
of  the  entire  aonl 

3.  Thus  it  presents  two  aspects:  (1,)  The  loss  of  the  original 
righteous  habit  of  will.  (2.)  The  presence  of  a  positively  un- 
righteous habit. 
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4.  Tet  from  the  fact  that  this  inn&te  depravity  does  embrace  a  ci 
positive  dispoaitioii  to  evil,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  positive  evil 
qnality  hu  been  infased  into  the  snul.  Because,  from  the  eaaen- 
tially  active  nature  of  the  soul,  and  from  the  esaentiat  natore  of 
viitne,  as  that  which  obliges  the  will,  it  evidently  follows  that 
monU  indifierence  ia  impossible;  and  so  that  depravity,  which 
President  Edwards  says  "  comes  from  &  defective  or  privitive 
canse,"  instantly  assumes  a  positive  form.  Not  to  love  Ood,  is  to 
rebel  against  him ;  not  to  obey  virtue,  is  to  trample  it  under  foot. 
Self-love  soon  brings  us  to  fear,  then  to  hate,  the  vindicator  of 
righteousness.* 

3.    Whff  it  tkii  nn  ealltd  originalt 

Not  because  it  belongs  to  the  original  constitution  of  out  nature 
as  it  came  forth  ttom  the  hand  of  God,  but  because, — 1.  It  is  de- 
rived by  ordinary  generation  from  Adam,  the  original  root  of  the 
bnman  race;  and,  2.  It  is  the  inward  root  or  origin  of  all  the 
actual  sins  that  defile  our  lives. 

3.  Bow  may  it  be  proved  that  the  doctrine  of  original  tin  doa 
IMtt  involve  tht  corruption  of  the  guJManee  oftlu  toulf 

It  b  the  universal  judgment  of  men  that  tbere  are  in  the  soul, 
bemdes  its  essence  and  its  natural  faculties,  certain  habits,  innate 
or  acqnired,  which  qualify  the  action  of  those  faculties,  and  con- 
Btitnte  the  character  of  the  man.  Those  habits  or  inherent  dis- 
positions which  determine  the  affections  and  desires  of  the  will, 
govern  a  man's  actions;  and  when  good,  are  the  subjects  of  moral 
approbation,  and  when  evil,  the  aubjects  of  moral  disapprobation, 
on  the  part  of  all  men.  An  innate  moral  liabit  of  soul,  e.g.,  ori- 
ginal sin,  is  no  more  a  physical  corruption  than  any  acquired 
habit,  intellectual  or  moral,  is  a  physical  change. 

Besides  this,  the  Scriptures  distinguish  between  the  sin  and 
the  agent  in  a  way  which  proves  that  the  sinful  habit  is  not  some- 
thing consnbstantial  with  tbe  sinner:  "  Sin  that  dwelleth  in  me," 
Bom.  TiL  17;  ITeb.  xii.  1,  etc 

i.  I/vw  can  it  be  tlioien  that  otiginal  tin  Joet  not  eoniitl  in 

'  Edwirdl  on  Original  BU,  put  Ir.,  moI.  3. 


onoiiTAi  snr. 

r  merdyin  th 
naturfT 

While  it  is  tni*  that  vaany  aiiu  hare  thur  oecauous  in  tlio 
inordinate  appetites  of  the  body,  yet  it  ie  evident  the  original  or 
root  of  sin  cannot  be  in  theax, — 

1.  FromtbeTerynatanof  sin:  itmiiBthkTeitaMatintbainonl 
state  of  the  Tolnntwj  pnncipl&  Disease,  or  any  fmn  of  phTucal 
disorder,  is  not  volnntuy,  and  therefore  not  an  element  of  moral 
responsibility.  It  is,  moreover,  the  obli^dion  of  the  viU  to  regu- 
late the  lower,  aensnons  nature,  and  sin  mnat  tniginBte  in  the 
iailure  of  those  moral  affectionB  which  would  have  been  aupieuie 
if  they  bad  still  continued  to  loffi  in  the  will. 

3.  From  the  fiwt  that  the  most  beinotu  sins  are  deatitate 
of  any  senmoas  element ;  e.g.,  pride,  anger,  malice,  and  avessioit 
raoM  God, 

5.  llou  can  it  be  proved  iJial  tliit  innate  dUpoiiUon  or  habil  of 
tout,  which  leadt  to  linful  action,  it  ittelf  lint 

1.  This  innate  habit  of  eoul  is  a  state  of  the  will,  and  it  b  an 
ultimate  principle  that  all  the  states  as  well  as  acts  of  the  will 
related  to  tht  law  of  eonaeience  are  moral;  i.e.,  either  virtuous  or 
vicious.     (See  above,  chapter  xiv,,  questions  9  and  10.) 

2.  These  permanent  habits  or  states  of  the  will  constitute  the 
moral  character  of  the  agent,  which  all  men  regard  as  the  proper 
Kubject  of  praise  or  blame. 

3.  This  inherent  disposition  to  sinful  action  is  called  "  sin"  in 
Scripture,  Bom.  vi  12,  U,  17,  vii.  5-17.  It  is  called  "  flesh,"  aa 
opposed  to  "spirit,"  GaL  v.  17,24;  also  "lust,"  James  i  H,  16; 
and  "dd  Adam,"  and  "body  of  sin,''  Horn,  vi  6;  also  "ignorance,'' 
"  blindness  uf  heart,"  "  alienation  from  the  life  of  God,"  and  % 
condition  of  "being  past  feeling,"  EpL  iv.  18,  19. 

6.  How  eon  it  be  Aown  thai  oriyitud  tin  doee  not  eoiititt  limptjf 
in  the  want  of  original  riffkleo-ueaeuf 

1.  It  follovra  from  the  inherent  activity  of  the  liuman  soul,  and 
from  the  inherently  obliging  power  of  moral  right,  that  the  absence 
of  right  dispositions  immediately  leads  to  the  formation  of  posi- 
tively sinful  dispositions.    Not  to  love  God,  is  to  hate  kirn ;  not  to 
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obey  him,  is  to  disobey.     Disobedience  leada  to  fear,  to  falsehood,  m 
and  to  every  fonn  of  bid.     (See  above,  question  1.) 

%  As  a  matter  of  fact,  innate  depravity  ezhibita  its  poeitiTe 
chftneter  by  giving  birth  to  sina  involving  positive  viciousuess  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  accountable  agency,  as  pride,  malice,  etc 

3.  The  Scnptnres  assign  it  a  positive  character,  when  they  ap- 
ply to  it  saeh  terms  as,  "  flesh,"  "  concupiscence,"  "  old  man," 
"  law  in  the  memben,"  "  body  of  sin,"  "  body  of  death," — "  ain 
taking  occasion,"  "  deceived  me,"  and  "  wrought  all  manner  of 
concupiscence." — Rom.  vji. 

7.  HoK  may  it  he  «Aovn  that  if  qfeett  fJie  entire  vtaat 
Original  sin  has  its  seat  In  the  will,  and  primarily  consists  in 
that  proneneas  to  unlawful  dispositions  and  affections  which  is 
the  innate  habit  of  the  human  sonL  But  the  several  faculties  of 
the  human  soul  are  not  separate  agents.  The  one  soul  acts  in 
each  function  aa  an  indivisible  agent,  its  seveial  faculties  or  powers 
after  tbeir  kind  mutually  qualifying  one  another.  When  the  sooL 
is  engaged  in  understanding  an  object,  or  an  aspect  of  any  object, 
(e.ff.,  mathematics,)  with  which  its  affections  are  not  concerned,  then, 
ita  action  has  no  moral  element.  But  when  it  is  engaged  in  un- 
derstanding an  object  with  respect  to  which  its  depraved  affectiona 
ue  perversely  interested,  ita  action  must  be  biased.  The  conse- 
quences, therefore,  of  the  sinful  bias  of  the  will,  in  its  conbx)lling 
infinence  over  the  exercises  of  the  soul  in  all  its  functions,  will  be, — 

1.  The  understanding,  biased  by  the  perverted  affections  act- 
ing concurrently  with  the  moral  sense  in  forming  moral  judgments, 
will  lead  to  erroneous  judgments,  to  a  deceiving  conscience,  and 
to  general  "blindness  of  mind"  as  to  moral  subjects. 

2.  The  emotions  and  sensibilities  which  accompany  the  judg- 
ments of  conscience  in  approving  the  good  and  in  condemning  the 
wrong,  by  repeated  outrage  and  neglect,  will  be  rendered  leas 
lively,  and  thus  lead  to  a  seared  conscience  and  general  moral 
insensibility. 

3.  In  a  continued  course  of  sinful  action  the  memory  will  be- 
come defiled  with  its  stores  of  corrupt  experiences,  from  which 
the  imagination  also  must  draw  its  materials. 

4.  The  body  in  its  turn  will  be  corrupted     (1.)  Its  natural 


k  Appetites  wUl  become  inordiiute  in  tha  ahaauie  of  proper  confaoL 
(2.)  Ita  active  powers  will  be  lued  sa  "  isstminents  cf  nniigbt- 
eonsneu  unto  sin." 

5.  The  Scriptures  teach,— (1.)  That  the  ondentandiiig  of  the 
"natanl  man"  is  depraved  aa  well  as  his  afiectioiia,  1  Cor.  iL  14; 
3  Cor.  iv.  4 ;  Eph.  iv.  18 ;  CoL  L  21.  (2.)  That  r^eneratirai  in- 
volves illamination  as  well  as  rraewal  of  the  heart,  Acta  xxvL  18 ; 
Eph.  L  18,  V.  6 ;  1  Pet  il  9.  (3.)  That  troth  addreeaed  to  tha 
nnderstanding  is  ttie  great  instmment  of  the  Spirit  in  regoiera- 
tion  and  sanctification,  John  xvii  17 ;  James  l  18. 

8.  What  it  meant  hy  the  aflrmatian  that  mtui  fijr  nodire  if 
totally  depraeed  t 

By  this  orthodox  pbtase  rr  is  kot  to  be  dmderstood, — 1.  That 
the  depraved  man  has  not  a  conscience.  The  virtoonsness  of  an 
agent  does  not  consist  in  his  having  a  conscience,  but  in  the  con- 
formity of  the  dbpositinns  and  affections  of  his  will  to  the  law  of 
which  conscience  is  the  organ.  Even  the  devils  and  lost  souls 
retain  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  those  vindicatory  emo- 
tions with  which  conscience  is  ansed. 

Or,  2.  That  unregenerate  men,  possessing  a  natural  conscience, 
do  n<it  often  admire  virtuous  oliaracter  and  actions  in  others. 

Or,  3.  That  they  are  incapable  of  disinterested  affections  and 
actions  in  their  various  relations  with  their  fellow-men. 

(.r,  4.  That  any  man  is  as  thoroughly  depraved  as  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  become,  or  that  each  man  has  a  disposition  inclined  to 
every  form  of  sin. 

But  IT  IS  MEANT, — 1.  That  virtue  consisting  in  the  conformity 
of  the  dispositions  of  the  will  n-ith  the  law  of  God,  and  the  very 
soul  of  virtue  consisting  in  the  allegiance  of  the  soul  to  Ood,  every 
man  by  nature  is  totally  alienated  in  Ms  governing  disposition 
from  Ood  -  and  consequently,  his  every  act,  whether  morally  in- 
different or  conformed  to  subordinate  principles  of  right,  is 
vitiated  by  the  condition  of  the  agent  as  a  rebel. 

2.  That  this  state  of  the  will  leads  to  a  schism  in  the  soul,  and 
to  the  moral  perversion  of  all  the  faculties  of  soul  and  body.  (See 
preceding  question.) 

3.  The  tendency  of  this  condition  is  to  further  corruption  in 
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endlesa  progression  in  every  department  of  our  nature ;  and  this  c 
deteriontion  would,  in  eveiy  case,  be  incalculably  more  rapid  than 
it  is,  if  it  were  not  for  the  supernatural  restraints  of  the  H0I7 
Ohoat 

4.  There  remains  no  recuperative  element  in  the  sonL     Man 
can  only  and  for  ever  become  worse,  without  a  miraculons  re-crca- 


9.  What  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  original  tin  may  be  drrivrd 
fron*  the  hitlory  of  the  Fall? 

God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  and  pronounced  him  as  a 
moral  agent  to  be  "  very  good."  He  threatened  him  with  death  in 
the  Very  day  that  he  should  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  only  in 
tbe  Boise  of  spiritual  death  was  that  threat  literally  fulfilled.  The 
spritoal  life  of  man  depends  upon  communion  with  God;  but 
Ood  drove  him  at  once  forth  in  anger  from  his  presence.  Con- 
sequently, the  present  spiritual  state  of  man  is  declared  to  be 
**  death,"  the  veiy  penalty  threatened,  Eph.  ii  1 ;  1  John  iiL  1 4. 

10.  What  ii  the  okoujU  which  the  Scripture*  give  of  human 
nature,  and  how  eon  tin  exiitence  nf  an  innate  hereditary  depra- 
vity be  thence  inferred  i 

The  Scriptures  represent  all  men  as  totally  aUenatcd  from  God, 
and  moraUy  depraved,  in  their  understandings,  hearts,  wills,  con- 
Bciencefl,  bodies,  and  actions,  Som.  iii.  10-23,  viiL  7;  Job  xiv.  4, 
XT.  14;  Gen.  vL  5,  viil  21;  Matt  xv.  19;  Jer.  xviL  9;  Isa. 
L  5,  6.  This  depravity  of  man  is  declared  to  be, — 1,  Of  the  act ; 
2.  Ctf  the  heart ;  3.  From  birth  and  by  nature ;  i.  Of  all  men 
withoot  exception.  Pa.  IL  5;  John  iiL  6;  Eph.  iL  3;  Ps.  IviiL  3. 

11.  State  the  evidence  for  the  truth  ofthit  doctrine  afforded  hy 
Rom.  T.  12-21. 

Paul  here  proves  that  the  guilt,  i.e.,  legal  obligation  to  suffer  the 
penal^,  of  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  us,  by  the  nnquestionable 
|«ct  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  which  Adam  broke  has  been 
inflicted  upon  all.  But  that  penalty  was  all  j>cnal  evil, — death 
l^yucd,  apiritoal,  eternal  Original  sin,  therefore,  together  with 
natoral  death,  is  in  this  pas!:age  ns-sumcd  as  an  nndcnirtblc  fn^f. 
"17  -^ 
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■  upon  vhich  the  apostle  constructs  lui  vgnineal  for  the 
tioQ  of  Adam's  dn. 

12.  How  u  fA«  truth  of  UUi  doetrau  atabliOed  Ay  Ute  fiiel  <if 
the  general  prevalence  oftinf 

All  men,  under  aU  orcumstancee,  in  erei;  age  t&  the  wori^  and 
under  whatever  educational  inflnences  th^  mig  be  brooj^t  op, 
b^n  to  sin  unirormlf  »  soon  as  they  enter  upon  monl  agency. 
A  univenal  effect  must  have  a  uniTerBal  cans&  Just  aa  we  judge 
that  man  is  by  nature  on  intelligence,  because  the  actiona  of  alt 
men  involve  an  element  of  intelligence ;  so  we  as  certainly  judge 
that  man  is  by  natnre  depraved,  because  all  men  act  sinfnlly. 

13.  If  Adam  tinned  though  fret  from  anycorrvption  of  nature, 
how  doei  the  Jact  that  hit  potleriit/  tin  prove  that  their  nature  is 
corrupt  f 

The  fact  that  Adam  sinned  proves  that  a  moral  agent  may  be 
at  once  sinless  and  fallible,  and  that  such  a  being,  left  to  himself, 
mat/  sin;  but  with  respect  tu  his  posterity  the  question  is,  What 
u  the. universal  and  nnifonn  cause  that  every  individual  always 
certainly  begins  to  sin  as  soon  as  lie  begins  to  act  as  a  moral 
agenti  The  question  in  the  one  case  is,  Hote  could  tueh  an  one 
tin  f  but  in  the  other,  Why  do  ail  certainly  tin  from  the  beginning  t 

14.  By  viluU  otiier  objections  do  Pelayiani  and  othert  attempt 
to  avoid  the  force  of  tlu  argument  from  the  univertalUy  of  tint 

1.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  liberty  of  indifference  ia  essen- 
tial to  responsible  agency,  and  that  vohdons  are  not  determined  by 
the  preceding  moral  state  of  the  mind,  attribute  all  sinful  actions 
to  the  fact  t)iat  the  will  of  man  is  unconditioned,  and  insist  tliat 
his  acting  a8  he  acts  is  an  ultimate  fact. 

In  answer,  wc  acknowledge  that  a  man  always  wills  as  he 
pleases,  but  the  question  is,  Why  doe*  he  alwayt  certainly  pleate 
to  will  wrong?  An  indifferent  cause  cannot  account  for  a  uniform 
&cL  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  merely  assigns  the  depraved 
character  of  the  will  itself  as  the  unifoimcauseof  the  uniform  fact. 

2.  Others  attempt  to  explain  the  fact  by  the  universal  influ- 
ence of  sinful  example. 
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We  answer:  (1.)   Children  uoifurnily  manifest  depraved  dis-  oHirriR 
pomtions  at  too  early  a  periud  to  admit  of  that  sin  being  rationally    ""' 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  example.     (3.)  Children  manifest 
depraved  dispositions  who  have  been  brought  up  from  birth  in  con- 
tact with  such  influences  only  as  would  incline  them  to  holiness. 

3.  Others,  again,  attempt  to  explain  the  fact  by  referring  to 
the  natural  order  in  the  development  of  our  lenities;  e.g.,  first 
the  animal,  then  tbe  intellectual,  then  the  moral:  thus  the  lower, 
by  anticipating,  subverts  the  higher. 

For  answer,  see  above,  question  4.  Besides,  while  this  ia  an 
imperfect  explanation,  it  is  yet  a  virtual  admission  of  the  fact  of 
innate,  hereditary  depravity.  Such  an  order  of  development, 
leading  to  such  imiform  consequences,  is  itself  a  total  corruption  of 
natnra 

15,  What  argumenl  for  t/ie  doctrine  of  original  tin  may  be 
derived  from  the  univer$ality  of  death? 

Hie  penalty  of  the  Liw  was  deatb,  including  death  spiritual, 
phyncal,  and  moroL  Physical  death  is  universal ;  eternal  death, 
temporarily  suspended  for  Clirist's  sake,  is  denounced  upon  all  tbe 
impenitent  As  one  part  uf  tbe  penalty  has  taken  effect,  even 
upon  infants,  who  bave  never  been  guilty  of  actual  transgression, 
we  most  believe  the  otiier  parts  to  have  taken  effect  likewise. 
]font«s,  who  also  suffer  and  die,  are  not  moral  agents,  nor  were 
they  ever  embraced  in  a  covenant  of  life ;  and  therefore  their  case, 
altbongh  it  has  its  ovrn  peculiar  difficulties,  is  not  analogous  to 
that  of  man.  Oeology  affirms  that  brutes  sufiered  and  died  in  suc- 
cessive generations  before  the  creation  and  apostasy  of  man. 
This  is  at  present  one  of  the  unsolved  questions  of  Qod's  provi- 
dence." 

16.  How  may  it  he  proved  by  what  the  St^piuret  aay  con<xrm7»g 
Ttgeneraiionf 

The  Scripturea  declare, — 

I .  That  r^eneration  is  a  radical  change  of  the  mural  character, 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  tbe  exercise  of  supernatural  power. 
It  is  called  "  a  new  creation ;"  the  regenerated  are  called  "  Ood'a 
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oBAPru  workmanship,  created  unto  good  works,"  etc. — £Izek.  xxxvL  26 ;  Eph. 
^    i  19,  il  5,  10,  iv.  24;  1  Pet  L  23;  James  L  18;  2  Oor.  v.  17. 

2.  Regeneration  b  declared  to  be  necessary  absolutely  and  uni- 
versally.— John  ill  3. 

17.  How  may  it  be  proved  from  whai  the  Seripiure$  $ay  of 
redemption  f 

The  Scriptures  assert  of  redemption, — 

1.  As  to  its  naiure^  that  the  design  and  effect  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice is  to  deliver,  by  means  of  an  atonement,  all  his  people  from 
the  power  as  well  as  from  the  guUt  of  sin. — Eph.  v.  25-27 ;  Htus 
ii  14;  Heb.  ix.  12-14,  xiiL  12. 

2.  As  to  its  necessity,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  all ; 
for  infants  who  never  have  committed  actual  sin,  as  well  as  for 
adults. — Matt.  xix.  14;  Rev.  L  5,  v.  9. 

Some  have  essayed  to  answer,  that  Christ  only  redeemed  in- 
fants from  the  "  liability  to  sin."  But  redemption  being  an  atone- 
ment by  blood,  the  "just  for  the  unjust,"  if  infants  be  not  sinners 
they  cannot  be  redeemed.  A  sinless  liability  to  sin  is  only  a  mis- 
fortune, and  can  admit  of  no  redemption.^ 

18.  State  the  evidence  afforded  by  infant  baptism. 

Baptism,  as  circumcision,  is  an  outward  rite,  signifying  the  in- 
ward grace  of  spiritual  regeneration  and  purification. — Mark  i.  4 ; 
John  iii.  5 ;  Titus  iii  5 ;  Deut.  x.  1 6 ;  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  Both  of 
these  rites  were  designed  to  be  applied  to  infants.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  sign  would  be  both  senseless  and  profane  if  infants  did 
not  need,  and  were  not  capable  of  the  thing  signified. 

Objections       19.    What  is  the  objection  that  many  present  to  this  doctrine 
•Mwerod.  ^fQ^^jy^^  fj'^yffi  their  view  of  the  nature  of  sin  1 

The  Pelagians  hold  that  sin  consists  alone  in  acts  of  the  will 
transgressing  known  law ;  and  that  it  is  essential  to  free  agency 
that  a  man  is  always  as  free  to  cease  from  sinning  as  to  continue 
to  sin ;  and  consequently  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  inherent 
moral  depravity,  innate  or  acquired. 

*  See  Dr.  TayIor*t  Concio  ad  Cleram,  (New  Ilaren,  1828.)  pp.  24,  2i\   also  ITanrey't 
l<c%ic«-  of  the  >4ime,  (Hartford,  1829,)  p.  19. 
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Dr.  Natbtniel  W.  Taylur  of  New  Haven,  the  piinoe  of  Atnericau  ci 
new-flchool  theology,  taught  that  Bin  conaists  solely  in  acta  of  the 
nill  ;^thBt  "  ori^nal  sin  la  man'a  ovii  act,  consisting  in  a  free 
choice  of  Bome  object  rather  than  God  as  his  cbl^  good."  He 
includes  in  thia  definition  the  permanent,  governing  preference  of 
the  will,  which  determines  special  and  transient  acta  of  clifuoe; 
which  preference  is  formed  by  each  human  being  as  soon  as  ha 
becomes  a  moral  agent,  and  is  uniformly  a  preference  of  some 
leaser  good  in  place  of  God.  Ho  maintains,  alao,  that  the  nature 
of  man,  in  the  condition  in  which  it  cornea  into  being,  in  conae- 
qnence  of  Adam'a  &11,  ia  the  occation,  not  the  caute,  of  all  men 
invariably  making  a  wrong  moral  preference;  and  consequently 
original  ain  is  6y  nature  in  tbe  sense  that  the  will  enacts  it  freely 
thongh  tmiformly  aa  occaaioned  by  nature ;  yet  that  the  liature 
itself,  or  its  inherent  tendency  to  occaaioa  aio,  is  not  itself  ain,  or 
ill-deserving." 

20.  Ilotff  may  t/uir  objeclioiu  lie  ansatredl 

The  Pelagian  doctrine  is  disproved  by  the  true  theory  of  moral 
agency,  (see  below,  chapter  xviiL ;)  by  the  universal  judgment  of 
men  that  there  ia  auch  a  thing  aa  moral  character,  properly  tbe 
object  of  praise  or  blame,  which  determines  the  action,  and  Jrom 
which  any  action  derives  all  tbe  moral  quali^  it  poaaesses ;  by  all 
that  the  Scriptures  teach  of  depravity  of  Juart  as  well  as  act,  tmxa 
birth  and  by  nature;  and  by  all  that  they  teach  also  with  respect 
to  man's  inability  to  change  hioiBelf^  and  of  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  the  new  birth.    (Seechapter  xviii.,  questions  20,  31.) 

The  semi-Pelagian  theory  of  Dr.  Taylor  may  be  disproved  by 
the  facts, — 1.  Tliat  infants  die,  arc  baptized,  and  muat  be  re- 
deemed before  the  commencement  of  moral  agency.  (See  above, 
queationa  16-18.)  2.  The  Scriptures  declare  this  corruption  to 
be  hereditary  and  innata — Fs.  li  5,  IvilL  3 ;  John  iiL  6 ;  Epb. 
it  3.  3.  The  Scriptures  call  this  inherent  principle  or  state  of 
the  heart  sin.— Rom.  vi.  12,  17,  vii  5,  17;  Eph.  iv.  17,  18; 
John  viii  34.  If  men  are  "  servants  of  sin,"  it  follows  that  thia 
principle,  although  in  the  will,  lies  back  of  and  is  superior  to  the 
mere  Tolitional  faculty. 

•  S«  CoDcIo  ■<  Cltniiii,  Naw  IUtm,  WX;  lOd  BtniT'a  Knlcw  ihneoC 
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31.  If  Ood  u  the  author  <if  owr  nature,  and  our  uahurt  it 
tirtful,  how  eon  tin  moid  the  eondution  that  God  it  the  author 

That  concltuian  would  be  muToiiUble  if, — 1.  Sin  were  an  enen- 
tial  element  of  our  n&tnre;  or  i^  3.  It  inhered  in  ttut  nmtura 
originaUjr,  as  it  came  from  Qod. 

But  we  know, — 1.  That  sin  originated  in  the  free  act  of  man, 
created  holy,  yet  fallible;  2.  That  entire  «>rTap^n  of  natnra 
aprang  from  that  aa;  and,  3.  That  in  ooneeqnence  of  un  Ood 
has  jostly  withdrawn  the  oonservatiTe  inflnenoes  of  his  Hidj 
Spirit,  and  left  men  to  the  natural  and  penal  oonsaqneocea  of 
thdr  sin.* 

32.  ffoa  can  ihit  doctrine  be  rteOTtcHed  wUh  the  liberty  of  man 
and  hi*  rapontibUil!/ for  hie  act$  ! 

1.  ConsciouBnesa  af&rms  ttut  n  man  is  always  lespon^ble  for 
his  free  actions,  and  that  his  act  is  always  free  when  he  wills  as, 
upon  the  whole,  he  prefers  to  wilL  2.  Original  sin  consists  iii 
cornipt  dispositions,  and,  therefore,  in  every  sin  a  man  acts  freely, 
because  he  acta  precisely  as  he  is  disposed  to  act  3.  Conscious- 
ness affirms  that  inability  is  not  inconsistent  with  responsibili^. 
The  inherent  habit  or  disposition  of  the  will  determines  his  action, 
but  no  man,  by  a  mere  choice  or  volition,  can  change  his  dispou- 
tion.     (See  chapter  xviii.,  questions  4  and  21.) 

23.  How  it  thii  corruption  of  nature  propagated  f 
Several  theories  have  been  held  upon  this  subject:  1.  Tlie 
Manichcean  doctrine  was,  that  matter,  eternal  and  self-existent, 
is  inherently  corrupt  and  corrupting ;  all  souls,  therefore,  being 
severally  created  ptirc,  become  vitiated  &om  connection  with  their 
bodies-t 

2.  Some  have  supposed  that  all  human  sonla  were  created  con- 
temporaneously with  Adaro,  having  unce  remtuned  in  a  state  of 
unconscionsness  to  the  moment  of  their  individual  births,  and 
that,  by  some  law  of  connection,  they  became  depraved  together 
with  him, 

■  See  Ci1tIb-i  luUL,  Uk  IL,  chiM,  HcL  <  ud  IL 
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3.  Tbe  doctrine  designated  ex  Iraduee  supposes  tlut,  by  some  ci 
]xw  of  Bpiritual  generation,  the  soul  of  the  child  is  propagated  by, 
snd  derivee  its  qualities  from,  the  souls  of  its  pareats.  This  view 
is  now  universally  abandoned  Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  soul  of 
the  child  is  created  after  the  analogy  of  the  souls  of  its  parents ; 
i.e.,  the  child  is  like  the  parent,  mentally  and  morally,  as  well  as 
physically.  And  surely  the  soul  of  the  child  determines  the  indi- 
vidual idiosyncnsies  of  the  body  in  the  womb,  not  the  body  of 
the  soul,  as  appears  evident  from  tbe  universally  recognised  tmUi 
of  physiognomy,  etc.,  etc 

i.  The  sufficient  answer  is,  that  the  moral  health  of  tbe  soul 
depends  upon  ita  communion  with  God ;  but,  because  of  Ood's 
displeasure  with  the  race,  he  creates  every  infant  soul  in  a  state 
judicially  excluded  from  that  fellowship;  and  hence  the  tendency 
to  ain. — Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  vL,  sect  3;  Qen.  v.  3;  Ps. 
IviiL  3;  Job  xlv.  4,  xv.  14;  John  iil  G. 

24.  In  tehat  tenie  may  tin  be  the  punUhmtnt  of  tin  ? 

I,  In  the  wtQ*  of  natural  consequence:  (1.)  In  tbe  interior  work- 
ing of  the  soul  itself,  in  the  derangement  of  its  powers;  (2.)  In 
the  entangled  relations  of  the  sinner  with  God  and  his  fellow-men. 

3.'  In  the  way  of  judicial  abandonment.  Because  of  sin  God 
withdraws  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  further  sin  is  the  consequence. — 
Bom.  L  24,  26. 

25.  What  dittinetion  do  tlit  RomanitU  make  betttten  mortal  and 
ptnial  tintf 

By  mortal  sins  they  mean  those  that  turn  away  the  soul  from 
God,  and  forfeit  baptismal  grace.  By  venial  sins  they  mean  those 
which  only  impede  the  course  of  tbe  soul  to  God. 

Tbe  abjections  are, — 1.  Thb  distinc^on  is  never  luade  in  tbe 
Scriptures.  2.  Except  for  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  every  sin  is 
mortal— James  ii  10;  GaL  iii.  10. 

26.  What  do  the  Seriptwti  Uaeh  concerning  the  gin  againil  the 
Boly  Ohett  t 

See  Uatt  xiL  31,  32;  Mark  iii  29,  30;  Heb  vi  4-6,  x.  26, 
27;  IJohnv.  16. 
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'  These  passages  app«nr  to  tench  that  this  on  ctnuiBta  in  tb« 
maliciouB  rejection  of  the  blood  of  Chiut  tmd  of  the  tMtinu»y  of 
the  Holy  Qhost,  against  evidence  and  conviction.  It  ia  oaQed 
the  sin  against  the  Hcdy  Qhost^  because  he  is  immediotdr  pns- 
ent  in  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  and  his  testimony  and  inflnmce  an 
directly  rejected  and  coatemptaously  reeiBt«d.  It  is  nnpaidon- 
able,  not  becaose  its  guilt  transcends  the  merit  of  Christ,  or  th« 
state  of  the  sinner  transcends  the  renewing  power  of  t3ie  Holy 
Ghost,  but  because  it  consists  in  the  final  rejection  of  theM,  and 
because  at  this  limit  Qod  hs^  sovereignly  stayed  his  grace. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  WILL  AND  OP 
HUMAN  INABILITY. 

1.  I»  free  agency  an  inalienabh  atlriliiUe  of  the  human  aoul,  or  obaftik 
hat  it  been  lori  by  tin  t  '^"'' 

Like  conscience,  free  agency  is  an  essential  and  indestructible 
clement  of  linmAn  nature,  and  in  every  case  necessary  to  moral 
.-iccou  I  stability.  Even  devils  and  Io»t  souLt  are  as  &ee,  i.f.,  volun- 
tary, in  their  itin,  as  saints  in  their  holiness.  (See  below,  question  4. 
For  a  definition  of  the  essential  elements  of  free  agency,  see  above, 
chapter  xiv.,  question  6.) 

2.  ir/iaf  are  the  different  setuet  in  which  the  word  "vriit"  W 
vaedf 

For  a  full  answer  see  above,  chapter  xiv.,  question  3. 

3.  When  ii  a  nan  taid  to  be  free  in  taiUinff  1  FrMOoa 
When  be  wills  in  conformity  with  his  prevailing  dispositions  or     * 

detdree  at  ttie  time,  all  things  considered,  in  the  view  his  under' 
standing  takes  of  the  case. 

A  man,  therefore,  is  always  free  in  willing.  luid  can  never  will 
otherwise  than  as  free,  because  the  volition,  or  executive  action 
of  the  will,  is  always  determined  by  the  man's  subjective  state  of 
desire  or  aversion,  and  therefore  is  always  free. 

4.  Do  wit  the  Scriptttret,  however,  tpeak  of  man' t  being  under 
the  bimdage  of  eorrvption,  and  hit  liberty  at  lott  9 

As  above  shown,  a  man  ia  always  free  in  every  responsible 
volition, — as  muck  when  he  chooses  in  violation  of  the  law  of  Ood 
and  conscience  as  in  conformity  to  it.  In  the  case  of  nnfallen 
creatures  and  of  regenerated  men,  however,  the  permanent  state 
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EK  of  the  will,  tbe  Tolnntu;  affectioiu  and  demrea  l}a  Soripbm  Un- 
'  gtiage,  the  heart),  are  conformed  to  the  light  of  leuon  and  Uw 
law  of  conscience  within,  And  to  the  law  of  Ood  in  its  otgective 
revelation.  There  are  no  conflictdng  principles  then  within  the 
soul,  and  the  law  of  Ood,  instead  of  coercing  the  will  hy  its  ooni' 
niands  and  threatenings,  is  spontaneously  obeyed.  This  ia  "the 
liberty  of  tbe  sons  of  Ood ; "  and  the  law  becomes  the  "  royal  law 
of  liberty,"  when  tbe  law  in  the  heart  of  the  subject  perfectly  cor- 
reaponds  with  the  law  of  the  moral  GoTeraor. 

In  the  case  of  fallen  men  and  angels,  on  the  othei  hand,  the 
reason  and  conscience,  and  Qod's  law,  are  opposed  by  the 
governing  dispositions  of  the  will,  and  the  agen^  although  fie^ 
because  he  wills  as  he  chooses,  is  said  to  be  in  bondage  to  an  evil 
nattire,  and  tbe  "  servant  of  ein ;"  because  he  b  impelled  by  hia 
corrupt  dispositions  to  choose  that  which  he  sees  and  feels  to  be 
wrong  and  injurious,  and  because  the  threatenings  of  God's  law 
tend  to  coerce  bis  will  through  fear.  (See  below,  questions  13 
and  17.) 

5.  What  are  llie  two  tenaa  in  tehitji  the  word  "  motive,"  a«  in- 
JlueTieing  the  icill,  is  uted  f 

1.  A  motive  to  act  may  be  noraethiDg  oultide  the  loul  ittelf,  aa 
the  value  of  money,  the  wishes  of  a  friend,  the  wisdom  or  fully, 
the  right  or  the  wrong,  of  any  act  in  itself  considered,  or  the  ap- 
petites and  impulses  of  the  body.  In  this  sense  it  is  erident  that 
the  man  does  not  always  act  according  to  the  motive.  What 
may  attract  one  man  may  repel  another,  or  a  man  may  repel  the 
attraction  of  an  outward  motive  by  the  superior  force  of  some 
considetstion  drawn  from  within  tbe  eouI  itself.  So  that  the  dic- 
tum is  true,  "The  man  makes  the  motive,  and  not  the  motive  tbe 

2.  A  motive  to  act  may  be  the  state  of  the  man's  own  mind, 
as  desire  or  aversion  in  view  of  the  outward  object,  or  motive  in 
the  first  sense.  This  internal  motive  evidently  must  sway  the 
volition,  and  as  clearly  it  cannot  in  the  least  interfere  with  the 
perfect  freedom  of  the  man  in  wilhng,  since  the  internal  motive  is 
only  the  man  himself  desiring  or  the  reverse,  according  %o  his 
own  disposition  or  character. 
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6.  May  there  not  be  leveral  oonjlicting  deeira,  or  wiemal  tn 
moCtMi,  in  the  mind  at  the  larru  time;  and  in  tueh  a  cow  Itoto  is  \ 
the  viU  decided  f 

l*bere  Are  often  several  confiicting  desires,  or  impeUing  afft«- 
tiona,  in  the  miod  at  tlie  same  time ;  in  wbicb  case  the  strougeit 
deure,  or  the  stroDgeat  group  of  desites,  drawing  in  one  way,  de- 
termines the  volition.  That  which  ia  strongest  proves  itself  to  be 
such  only  by  the  result,  and  not  hj  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  it 
excites.  Some  of  these  internal  motives  are  veiy  vivid,  as  a 
tbirat  for  vengeance;  and  others  calm,  aa  a  sense  of  duty;  yet 
often  the  calm  motive  proves  itself  the  strongest,  and  draws  the 
will  its  own  way.  This,  of  course,  must  depend  upon  the  char- 
ftcter  of  the  agent  It  is  this  inward  contest  of  opposite  prin- 
ciples which  constitutes  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  life.  It  b 
the  same  experience  which  occasions  a  great  part  of  that  confusion 
of  consciousness  which  prevails  among  men  with  respect  to  the 
problem  of  the  will,  and  the  conditions  of  free  agency.  Man  often 
acts  against  motives,  but  never  without  motive.  And  the  motive 
which  actually  detenuinea  the  choice  in  a  given  case  may  often 
be  the  least  clearly  defined  in  the  intellect,  and  the  least  vividly 
experienced  in  the  feelings.  Especially  in  sudden  surprises,  and 
in  cases  of  trivial  concernment,  the  volition  is  constantly  deter- 
mined by  vague  impulses,  or  by  force  of  habit  almost  automati- 
cally ;  yet  in  every  case,  if  the  whole  contents  of  the  mind  at  the 
time  of  the  volition  be  brought  up  into  distinct  conscious ness,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  man  chose  as,  upon  the  whule  view  of  the 
caae  presented  by  the  understanding  at  the  instant,  he  desired  to 
choose. 

7.  What  M  the  diilinautn  between  a  traniient  affection  or  deiire, 
and  a  permanent  principle  or  diepotition  of  the  will  f  {  Will  here 
vatderttood  in  the  wide  lenee  of  the  term,  at  incladinff  the  pheno- 
mena ofdetire  at  well  cm  of  volition.) 

See  above,  chapter  ziv.,  question  4 

8.  If  the  immediately  preceding  liate  of  the  man'*  mind  eertaintp 
dOermines  the  act  tfhit  teill,  how  can  that  act  bt  trvlyfree  ifeer' 
tainly  determined  T 
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enirru  This  objedioii  rwte  solely  npon  the  coofosioii  of  the  two  du- 
^^  tiDct  ideu  of  liberty  of  the  will  as  en  abstnct  facnl^,  aaA  lib«^ 
of  the  man  who  wills.  The  maa  ia  never  detennined  to  will  by 
anythiiig  without  hjm—lf  He  alwAye  himsalf  fredy  ^vOi^  k- 
cording  to  hu  own  chumotn,  all  the  w«gfat  to  the  external 
influences  which  bear  upon  him  that  they  ever  poseess;  bat,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mere  act  of  Tolitioo,  absbactly  conadeRd, 
is  determined  by  the  pnaaot  mental,  mcnl,  and  emotional  state  of 
the  man  at  the  moment  be  acts.  His  rational  freedom,  indeed, 
consists,  not  in  the  nncertainty  of  hia  act,  but  in  the  Tery  fitct 
that  his  whole  sonl,  as  an  indin^le^  knowing,  fedin^  moral 
agent,  detennines  hia  own  action  as  it  pleases. 

9.  Prove  that  the  tertaintg  of  a  volition  it  in  no  dtffrte  ineon- 
tigUiit  iBilh  the  lUierty  o/lAe  a^nt  in  that  act. 

1.  Qod,  Christ,  anil  saints  in  glory,  we  all  eminently  free  in 
their  holy  choices  and  actions  ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
tlian  that,  to  all  eternity,  they  KJiall  always  will  according  to 
righteoustiasB. 

2.  Man  is  a  free  agent,  yet  of  every  infant,  from  his  birth,  it  is 
absolutely  certAin  that  if  hv  live  he  will  sin. 

3.  God  from  eternity  forelcDows  all  the  free  actions  of  men  as 
certain,  and  he  has  foreordained  them,  or  made  them  to  be  cer- 
tiun.  In  prophecy  he  lias  infallibly  foretold  many  of  them  as 
certiun  ;  and  in  regeneration  his  people  are  made  "  his  workman- 
ship, created  uulo  good  worics,  which  Qod  hath  before  ordained 
that  we  should  walk  in  them." 

4.  Even  we,  if  ne  thoroughly  understand  a  friend's  character, 
and  all  the  present  circumstances  under  wliicli  he  acts,  ore  ofleu 
absolutely  certain  how  he  will  freely  act,  though  absent  from  us. 
This  ia  the  fouudatjun  of  uU  human  faith,  and  hence  of  all  human 
society. 

10.  What  ii  that  theory  of  mtiral  liberty,  U^td  "H/terty  tfin- 
differtnoe"  "lelf-delermimng  power  of  the  mil,"  "poiKr  of  contrary 
ehoiee,"  "liberty  of  nmtingeney,"  etc.,  held  by  AfBnniatu  tmd 
Other»* 

Tliis  theory  maiutaiui  that  it  is  esaeutially  involved  in  the  idea 
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of  free  agency, — I,  That  the  will  of  nuui  in  every  volition  may  ci 
decide  in  opposition,  not  only  to  all  outward  indocementa,  bat  ' 
equally  to  all  the  inward  Judgments  and  deeires,  and  to  the  whole 
coexistent  inward  state  of  the  man  bimaetC  2.  That  man  Is  con- 
icions  in  every  free  volitjon  that  he  might  have  willed  precisely 
the  oppoute,  his  outward  circumstances  and  his  entire  inward 
■tate  remaining  the  same.  3.  That  every  free  volition  is  con- 
tingent, «.&,  uncertain,  until  the  event,  since  it  is  determined 
by  nothing  bat  the  bare  faculty  of  volition  on  the  part  of  the 
agent* 

The  true  theory  of  moral  certainly,  on  the  other  hand,  ia,  that 
tbe  aonl  is  a  unit ;  that  the  will  is  not  self-determined,  but  that 
man,  when  he  wills,  is  self-determined  ;  and  that  his  volition  ia 
certainly  detennined  by  bis  own  internal,  rational,  mora],  emo- 
tional state  at  the  time,  viewed  as  a  whole. 

In  opposition  to  the  former  theory,  and  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
ire  aigae, — 1.  That  the  character  of  the  agent  does  certainly 
determine  the  character  of  his  free  acts,  and  that  the  certainty  of 
ftD  act  is  not  inconsistent  with  tbe  liberty  of  the  agent  in  bis  act 
(See  below,  qaestion  13.) 

2.  The  Christian  doctrines  of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  fore- 
ordination,  providence,  and  regeneration  (for  the  scriptural  evi- 
dence of  these,  see  their  respective  chapters) — they  all  show  that 
the  volitions  of  men  are  neither  uncertain  nor  indeterminate. 

3.  We  agree  with  tbe  advocates  of  the  opposite  theory  in 
Buuntaining  that  in  every  free  act  we  are  conscious  that  we  bod 
power  to  perform  it,  or  not  to  perform  it,  as  we  chose.  "  Bat  we 
inuntain  that  we  are  none  the  leas  consdouB  that  this  intimate 
eoaviction  that  we  had  power  not  to  perform  an  act  is  conditional ; 
that  is,  we  are  conscious  that  the  act  might  have  been  othendse, 
bad  other  views  or  feelings  been  present  to  our  minds,  or  been 
allowed  their  due  weight.  A  man  cannot  prefer  against  his  pref- 
erence, or  choose  against  his  choice.  A  man  may  have  one  pref- 
erence at  one  time,  and  another  at  another.  He  may  have 
wions  conflicting  feelings  or  principles  in  action  at  the  same 
time,  bat  be  cannot  have  coexisting  opposite  preferences." 

4.  Tbe  theory  of  the  " self- determining  power  of  the  will" 
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■  regards  the  will,  or  tbe  mere  Atcnlty  of  vditioD,  as  iwdated  boa 
the  other  &ciiltieB  of  the  soul,  as  an  indqMndent  agent  witfaiii  an 
agent.  Now,  the  sonl  is  a  unit.  Consdoauieea  and  Scriptaw 
alike  teach  na  that  mom  ia  the  free,  responable  agent  Bt  thk 
disaodatioii  of  the  volitional  &calfy  fiom  the  moral  dispodlions 
Mid  desires,  the  Tolidons  can  have  no  moaX  character.  By  ite 
dissociation  from  the  reason,  the  Tolitions  can  have  no  rational 
character.  Since  they  are  not  determined  1^  the  inward  state  of 
the  man  himself,  they  mnst  be  fortuitous,  and  beyond  hia  controL 
He  cannot  be  free  if  his  wiU  is  independent  alike  of  his  head  and 
liis  heart,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  held  responsibla* 

11.  What  art  dte  etmUial  eondUiont  of  marat  rfgmuibtatjf  t 
See  above,  chapter  ziv.,  question  7. 

12.  Why  u  a  man  rapontibk  Jbr  hit  outward  aetiona;  uhy/or 
hit  voliiioni ;  vihy  for  ki»  affeclioni  and  drrires ;  and  prove  that 
he  it  retptmtHlefor  hit  affixtumt  t 

"  A  tnan  is  responsible  for  hia  outward  acta,  because  they  itre 
determined  by  the  will ;  he  ia  responsible  for  bis  vohtions,  be- 
cause they  are  determined  by  his  own  principles  and  feelings 
(desires);  he  is  responsible  for  bis  principles  and  feelings,  because 
of  their  inherent  nature  as  good  or  bad,  and  because  they  are  his 
own  and  constitute  his  character."  f 

It  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  universal  judgment  of 
men,  tliat  "a.  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  uf  the  heart 
bringeth  forth  good  things;"  and  that  "an  evil  man  out  of 
the  evil  treasure  bringeth  forth  evil  things."  The  act  derives 
its  moral  character  from  the  state  of  the  heart  from  which 
it  springs ;  and  a  man  is  responsible  for  tbe  moral  state  of 
his  heart,  whether  that  state  be  innate,  formed  by  regenerating 
grace,  or  acquired  by  himself  ;  because, — 1.  Of  the  obliging 
nature  of  mural  right,  and  the  ill  desert  of  !)in  ;  3.  Because 
a  roan's  affections  and  desires  are  himself  loving  or  refumng 
that  which  ia  right  It  is  the  judgment  of  all,  that  a  profane  or 
malignant  man  is  to  be  reprobated,  no  matter  bow  he  be- 
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13.  WhatiMthedutinetionbelwetHlibtrty  and  aliUUyf  oi 
libei^  oouaists  in  the  paver  of  the  Agent  to  will  tia  he  pleases, 

in  the  &ct  that  the  volition  is  determined  only  by  the  character 
of  the  agent  willing.  Ability  consists  in  the  power  of  the  agent 
to  ehange  hb  own  subjective  state, — to  malce  himself  prefer  what 
be  does  not  prefer,  and  to  act  in  a  given  case  in  opposition  to  the 
coexistent  desires  and  preferences  of  the  agent's  own  heart 

Thns  man  is  as  truly  f  tee  ranee  the  fall  as  before  it,  because  he 
wills  as  his  evil  heart  pleases.  But  he  has  lost  all  ability  to  obey 
tbe  law  of  God,  because  his  evil  heart  is  not  subject  to  that  law, 
neither  can  be  change  it 

14.  But  may  not  an  unregtneraU  man  truly  dftirt  to  o6«y  tA< 
law  of  God;  and,  if  to,  why  does  not  that  dttire  control  kit  will? 

An  nnregeuerate  man  often  does  heartily  desire  to  avoid  the 
penalty  of  Ood's  law,  and  consequently,  through  fear  of  the  con- 
■eqnences  of  his  siu,  may  be  said  to  desire  to  eradicate  the  preva- 
lent principle  of  sin  from  his  heart.  He  may  even,  as  a  matter 
of  taste  and  judgment,  desire  to  obey  the  law  of  God  in  certain 
particnlars  wherwi  that  law  does  not  directly  oppose  his  domi- 
nant dispositions.  But  no  unr^enerate  man  can  love  holiness 
fur  its  own  sake,  and  earnestly  desire  to  fulfil  the  whole  law  of 
Qod,  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  ;  for  if  he  did  ao,  the  law 
in  his  esse  would  be  fulfilled. 

16.  What  nn  the  Petoffian  and  Arminian  theoriet  ai  to  the 
ability  of  the  nnner  to  ohey  the  eommandi  of  God  t 

The  Pelsj^  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  the  essence  of  liberty  that 
the  sinner  is  as  free  to  cease  from  sin  as  to  continue  it;  that 
man,  consequently,  is  as  able  now  to  obey  God's  law  perfectly  as 
Adam  was  before  he  fell ;  and  hence,  that  regeneration  is  the 
sinner'a  act  of  simply  ceasing  to  do  evil  and  commencing  to  do 
wea 

The  Arminian  view  is,  that  man  by  nature  and  of  himself  ia 
utterly  unable  to  change  his  own  depraved  heart,  or  to  obey  the 
Uw  of  God,  or  savingly  to  receive  the  gospel ;  yet  that  God,  for 
Christ's  sake,  gives  to  every  man  sufficient  grace,  if  improved,  to 
enable  him  to  do  nil  that  he  is  responsible  for  doing.     Without 
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R  grace  no  man  baa  ability  to  obey;  with  grace  evei?  man  has 
ability  eitber  to  obey  or  disobey.* 

16.  What  ditUnetion  U  iiUendtd  by  Iha  theotogieal  term*,  note- 
rtd  and  moral  ability/ 

By  natural  ability  was  intended  the  poiBeBsion,  on  the  part  of 
every  lesponsible  moral  agent,  whether  holy  or  iinhol;,  of  all  the 
natural  faculties,  as  reason,  conscienoe,  Iree  will,  requisite  to  en- 
able him  to  obey  God'a  law.  If  any  of  these  were  absent,  the 
agent  would  not  be  teiponsiUe.  t 

By  moral  ability  was  intended  that  inherent  moral  condition  of 
these  faculties,  that  righteous  disposition  of  heart,  requisite  to  the 
performance  of  duty. 

Although  these  terms  have  been  often  used  by  orthodox  writers 
in  a  sense  which  to  them  expressed  the  truth,  yet  tliey  have  often 
been  abused,  and  are  not  desirabl&  It  is  evidently  an  abuse  of 
the  word  to  say  that  siiiners  are  naturally  able,  but  morally  un- 
able, to  obey  the  law;  for  tliat  can  be  no  ability  which  leaves  the 
sinner,  as  the  Scriptures  declare,  utterly  unable  either  to  think, 
feel,  or  act  aright.  Besides,  the  word  "  natural,"  in  the  phrase 
"natural  ability,"  is  used  in  an  unusual  sense,  as  opposite  to 
moral ;  while  in  the  usual  sense  of  tb^t  word  it  is  declared  in 
Scripture  that  man  is  by  nature,  i.e.,  naturally,  a  child  of  wrath. 

17.  State  t/ie  common  doctrint  of  the  church  at  to  llie  inability 
of  the  tinner  to  dxy  tite  lam  of  God,  or  to  accept  the  gotpel;  and 
ttate  hate  far  it  it  natural,  and  lime  far  moral  f 

All  lAen  possess  those  faculties  of  their  nature  essential  to  con- 
stitute them  rational,  and  moral,  and  free  agents,  and  therefore 
all  that  is  necessary  to  render  them  responsible  for  their  obedience 
to  God's  law.  But  the  moral  state  of  these  faculties  is  such, 
because  of  the  perverted  dispositions  of  their  hearts,  that  they  are 
utterly  unable  either  to  will  or  to  do  what  the  law  requires.  This 
inability  is  "  natural,"  since  it  is  innate  and  constitutionaL  It  is 
"  moral,"  since  it  does  not  consist  either  in  disease  or  in  any 
physical  defect  in  the  soul,  nor  merely  in  the  inordinate  action  of 
the  bodily  affections,  but  in  the  corrupt  character  of  the  governing 
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dispoBitioiu  of  the  heart     This  inability  is  total,  and,  as  far  as  oi 
human  strengtb  goes,  irremediable,* 

18.  Prove  Uufaa  rtflhu  inability  from  Scripture. 

Jer.  xiiL  23;  John  ti.  44,  65,  xv.  5;  Rom.  ii  16;  1  Cor. 
a.  14. 

19.  ffow  may  the/aa  o/thit  itiabUity  bt  proved  from  our  con- 
Ktoutneu  and  experiemxf 

Oonacioasness  t«aclie8  us  that  while  the  dispoaitions  and  deairea 
determine  the  ToUtions,  no  volition  can  change  the  chamcter  of 
the  governing  dispoeitinna  and  desires  of  our  hearta  themselves. 
Onr  experience  teaches  tis  that  while  many  men  have,  for  outside 
considerations  of  self-interest,  desired  to  serve  God,  and  therefore 
have  endeavoured  to  change  their  inherent  evil  dispositions,  thejr 
have  always  entirely  failed  in  such  effort  A  specific  evil  habit 
may  be  abandoned,  but  the  disposition  to  sin  remains,  and  always 
lx«aks  forth  with  renewed  violence  under  some  othfir  form. 

20.  Ifoui  may  it  he  proved  fi-om  what  the  Scriptures  my  eon- 
eaming  human  depravity,  and  the  neeeuity  of  a  divine  influence  in 
order  to  aalva^onf 

The  Scripture*  declare  that  by  nature  all  men,  without  excep- 
tion, are  dead  in  ain ;  that  the  affections  are  depraved ;  that  the 
wicked  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth 
that  which  is  evil,  Christ  died  for  us  while  we  were  without 
atrongth.  Sinneri  are  the  servants  of  sin.  Men  are  said  to  be 
subject  to  Satan,  led  about  by  tiim  at  his  wiU. 

The  change  accomplished  in  regeneration  is  said  to  he,  not  a 
mere  change  of  purpose,  but  a  "  new  birth,"  a  "  new  creation,"  a 
"begetting  anew,''  a  "giving  a  new  heart;"  the  result  is  the 
"  workman^ip  of  Qod."  Christ  gives  repentance  to  lanieL  All 
Christian  graces  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  The  work  in  us  Is 
accomplished  by  the  "  exceeding  greatness  of  the  mighty  power 
of  God."— Eph.  i.  18-20;  John  iii.  3-8;  Rom.  viii.  2;  Gal. 
V.  17. 

•  Confadon  s(  F*lih.  ctnii.  Ii.,  Mct.  iU;  AiUcIc  i.  •*  Cbnrch  of  EngUnd ;  nud  ArII<J< 
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cRAPTift  21.  How  can  the  fact  of  maiC$  inabHUy  he  reeondUd  wiik  hi§ 
^2^    responsibility  9 

It  is  objected  that  **  a  man  cannot  be  jostlj  re8poQs3)l0  fior 
doing  that  which  he  is  nnable  to  da**  This  maxini  is  self- 
evidently  trne  when  the  inability  arises  either  ftom  the  abseooe 
of  the  natural  faculties  proper  to  the  agent^  or  from  the  want  of 
opportunity  to  use  them.  Neither  an  idiot^  nor  a  man  devoid  of 
the  rudiments  of  a  moral  senses  nor  a  man  whose  yolitions  woe 
not  determined  by  the  genuine  disposition  of  his  own  hearty  would 
be  responsible. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  clearly  a  matter  of  univer- 
sal consciousness,  that  when  the  cause  of  inalnlity  consists  in  the 
absence  of  the  proper  moral  dispositions)  that  inability,  instead  of 
being  inconsistent  with  responsibility,  is  the  veiy  ground  of  right- 
eous condemnation.  No  matter  whence  the  malignant  or  the  pro- 
fane disposition  comes,  whether  innate  or  acquired,  all  men  judge, 
— 1.  That  the  stronger  they  are,  the  less  is  the  agent's  ability  to 
change  them;  yet,  2.  That  the  stronger  they  are,  the  greater  is  the 
agent's  ill  desert  on  their  account 

22.  How  can  marCs  inahHiiy  he  reconciled  with  the  commands, 
promises,  and  threatenings  of  God? 

God  righteously  deals  with  the  sinner  according,  to  the  measure 
of  his  responsibility,  and  not  according  to  the  measure  of  his  sin- 
ful inability.  It  would  have  been  a  compromise  altogether  un- 
worthy of  God,  to  have  lowered  his  demands  in  proportion 
to  man's  sin.  Besides,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  God 
makes  use  of  his  commands,  promises,  and  threatenings,  as 
gracious  means,  under  the  influence  of  his  Spirit,  to  enlighten 
the  minds,  quicken  the  consciences,  and  to  sanctify  the  hearts 
of  men. 

23.  How  can  man^s  inxxhilitf/  he  sJiown  to  he  consistent  with  the 
rational  use  of  means  ? 

The  eflSciency  of  all  means  lies  in  the  power  of  Grod,  and  not 
in  the  ability  of  man.  God  has  established  a  connection  between 
certain  means  and  the  ends  desired ;  he  has  commanded  us  to  use 
them,  and  has  promised  to  bless  them;  and  human  experience 
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has  proved  God's  faithfulness  to  his  engagements,  and  the  instni-  OHima 
mental  connection  between  the  means  and  the  end.  '^'"' 

24.  What  are  the  legUimate,  practical  effects  of  this  doctrine  t 
This  dreadful  fiict  ought  to  lead  us  to  feel, — 1.  With  respect  to 
ourselyes,  humility  and  self-despair;  2.  With  respect  to  Qod,  sin- 
cere gratitude  and  perfect  confidence ;  and,  3.  To  the  practice  of 
constant  circumspection,  lest  we  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  be 
left  to  our  own  helplessness. 


THE  COTENANT  OF  QRACE. 

>      1.  What  M  tie  Ntim  TttUmeKt  vta^e  ofOu  term  hoB^t 

This  word  occon  tturty-three  titnea  in  the  New  Teatimoit,  and 
la  almoat  nnifonnlj  tmuUted  "eottKant"  when  it  reftn  to  tiM 
de»ling»  of  Qod  with  hia  ancient  church,  and  "  UttameiW  lAca 
it  refers  to  his  dealings  with  hia  chnrch  nnder  the  gospel  diapena- 
tion.  Its  fundamental  sense  is  that  of  disposition,  arrangement; 
in  the  claasics  generally  that  specific  form  of  amngement  or  dia- 
position  called  a  tatamtnt,- — which  eenae,  hawever,  it  properly 
bears  in  but  one  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  Heb.  ix.  16, 
17.  Although  it  is  never  used  to  designate  that  eternal  eorenant 
of  grace  which  the  Father  mnde  with  the  Son  as  the  second  Adam, 
In  behalf  of  his  people,  yet  it  always  designates  either  the  old  or 
the  new  dispensation ;  i.e.,  mode  of  administnttion  of  that  change- 
less covenant,  or  some  special  covenant  which  Christ  has  formed 
with  his  people  in  the  way  of  administering  the  covenant  of  grace, 
— e.y,,  the  covenants  with  Abraham  and  with  David. 

Thus  the  disposition  made  by  God  with  the  ancient  chnrch 
through  Moses,  the  Old,  contrasted  in  the  New  Testament  with 
the  Kew  Suitf^in;  (QaL  iv.  24),  was  really  a  covenant,  both  civil 
and  religions,  formed  between  Jehovah  and  the  Israelites;  yet 
alike  in  its  legal  dement,  ("  vrliicb  was  added  because  of  trans- 
gressions, till  Uie  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was 
made,")  and  in  Its  symbolical  and  typical  element  teaching  of 
Christ,  it  was,  in  a  higher  view,  a  dispensation,  or  mode  of  admin- 
istration of  the  covenant  of  grace.  So  also  the  ])reaent  gospel 
disposition  introduced  by  Christ  assumes  the  form  of  a  covenant 
between  him  and  his  people,  including  many  gracious  promises, 
suspended  on  conditions ;  yet  it  is  evidently,  iu  its  highest  aspect, 
that  mode  of  adminiateiing  the  changeleas  covenant  of  grace, 
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which  ia  called  the  "  new  and  better  dispensation,''  in  contrast  OBipna 
with  the  comparatively  imperfect  "  old  and  first  dispensation"  of  ' 

that  same  covenant     See  2  Cor.  iiL  14;  Heb.  viii  6,  8,  9,  10, 
ix.  15;  GaLiv.  24. 

The  present  dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  grace  by  our 
Savioar,  in  one  respect,  evidently  bears  a  near  analogy  to  a  will 
or  testamentary  disposition,  since  it  dispenses  blessings  which  could 
be  fully  enjoyed  only  after,  and  by  means  of  his  death.  Conse- 
quently Paul  uses  the  word  StaBi^fcrj  in  one  single  passage  to  desig-< 
nate  the  present  dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  grace  in  this 
interesting  aspect  of  it,  Heb.  ix.  16,  17.  Yet,  since  the  various 
dispensations  of  that  eternal  covenant  are  always  elsewhere  in 
Scripture  represented  under  the  form  of  special  administrative 
covenants,  and  not  under  the  form  of  testaments,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  our  translators  have  so  frequently  rendered  this  term, 
BiaBijKri,  by  the  specific  word  "  testament,"  instead  of  the  word 
covenant,  or  by  the  more  general  word  dispensation.  See  2  Cor. 
iii.  6,  14;  GaL  iii  15;  Heb.  viL  22,  xil  24,  xiiL  20. 

2.  WIuU  are  the  three  views  as  to  the  parties  in  the  covenant  of 
ffrace  hdd  hy  Calvinists  ? 

These  differences  do  not  in  the  least  involve  the  truth  of  any 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  but  concern  only  the  form  in 
-which  that  truth  may  be  more  or  less  clearly  presented. 

1.  The  first  view  regards  the  covenant  of  grace  as  made  by  God 
with  elect  sinners ; — God  promising  to  save  sinners  as  such  on  the 
condition  of  faith;  they,  when  converted,  promising  faith  and 
obedience.  Christ,  in  this  view,  is  not  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
covenant^  but  its  mediator  in  behalf  of  his  elect,  and  their  surety ; 
t.«.,  he  guarantees  that  all  the  conditions  demanded  of  them  shall 
be  fulfilled  by  them  through  his  grace. 

2.  The  second  view  supposes  two  covenants :  the  first,  called 
the  covenant  of  redemption,  formed  from  eternity  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  as  parties ; — tlie  Son  promising  to  obey  and 
suffer;  the  Father  promising  to  give  him  a  people,  and  to  grant 
them  in  him  all  spiritual  blessings  and  eternal  life :  the  second, 
called  the  covenant  of  grace,  formed  by  God  with  the  elect  as 
parties,  Christ  being  mediator  and  surety  in  behalf  of  his  peoplft# 
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ofAPTiB      3.  Ab  there  are  two  Adams  set  ibrtli  in  tlie  Seriptomy  the  one 
.  representiiig  the  entire  race  in  an  eoooomy  of  nator^  and  the 

other  representing  tiie  whole  body  of  the  elect  in  an  eccnomj  of 
grace,  it  appears  more  simple  to  regard  as  the  fonndafcion  of  all 
God's  dealings  with  mankind,  of  whatever  class,  <Hd7  the  two 
great  contrasted  covenants  of  works  and  of  grace; — ^Uie  former 
made  by  God  at  the  creation  of  the  world  with  Adam,  as  the 
federal  head  and  representative  of  all  his  posterity,  (of  the  pro- 
mises, conditions^  penalty,  and  issue  of  that  covenant^  I  have 
spoken  under  a  funner  head, — see  du^iter  xv.);  the  latter^  or 
covenant  of  grace,  formed  in  tiie  connsels  of  eternity  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  as  contracting  parties,  the  Son  therein  con- 
tracting as  the  second  Adam,  representing  all  his  people  as  their 
mediator  aud  surety,  assuming  their  place,  and  undertaking  all 
their  obligations  under  the  unsatisfied  covenant  of  works,  and 
undertaking  to  apply  to  them  all  the  benefits  secured  by  this 
eternal  covenant  of  grace,  and  to  secure  the  performance  upon 
their  part  of  all  those  duties  which  are  involved  therein.  Tlius  in 
one  aspect  this  covenant  may  be  viewed  as  contracted  with  the 
Head  for  the  salvation  of  the  members,  and  in  another  as  con- 
tracted with  the  members  in  their  Head  and  Sponsor.  For  that 
which  is  a  grace  from  God  ib  a  duty  upon  our  part,  as  St  Angus- 
tin  prayed, — "  Da  quod  jubes,  et  jube  quod  vis  ;'*  and  hence  results 
this  complex  view  of  the  covenant 

As  embraced  under  one  or  other  of  these  two  great  covenants 
of  works  or  of  grace,  every  man  in  the  world  stands  in  God*a 
sight  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  several  dis- 
pensations, or  modes  of  administration  of  the  eternal  covenant  of 
grace,  Christ  has  contracted  various  special  covenants  with  his 
people,  as  administrative  provisions  for  carrying  out  the  engage- 
ments, and  for  applying  to  them  the  benefits,  of  his  covenant  with 
the  Father.  Thus,  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  (the  second  person, 
see  above,  chapter  viiL,  question  12)  with  Noah,  the  second 
natural  head  of  the  human  family.  Gen.  ix.  11,  15.  The  cove- 
nant with  Abraham,  the  typical  believer,  bearing  the  visible  sign 
and  seal  of  circumcision,  and  thus  founding  the  visible  church  as 
an  aggregate  of  families.  This  covenant  continues  to  be  the  char- 
ter of  the  visible  church  to  this  day,  the  sacraments  of  tx^tbm 
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and  the  Lord's  supper,  now  attached  to  it,  signifying  and  sealing  chaptki 
the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  to  wit,  eternal  life,  faith,  re-  "^' 
pentanoe,  obedience,  etc.,  on  Qod's  part,  as  matters  of  promise; 
on  ours  as  matters  of  duty, — i.e.,  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  per- 
formed by  ourselves.  Compare  Gen.  xviL  9-14,  with  GaL  iiL 
15-17.  The  national  covenant  with  the  Jews,  then  constituting 
the  visible  church,  Ex.  xxxiv.  27.  The  covenant  with  David,  the 
type  of  Christ  as  mediatorial  king,  2  Sam.  viL  12-16;  2  Chron. 
viL  18.  The  universal  offers  of  the  gospel  during  the  present  dis- 
pensation, also,  are  presented  in  the  form  of  a  covenant  Salva- 
tion is  offered  to  all  on  the  condition  of  faith ;  but  faith  is  God*s 
gift,  secured  for  and  promised  to  the  elect,  and  when  given 
exercised  by  them.  Every  believer,  when  brought  to  the  know-  ^ 
ledge  of  the  truth,  enters  into  a  covenant  with  his  Lord,  which  he 
renews  in  all  acts  of  faith  and  prayer.  But  these  special 
covenants,  all  and  several,  are  provisions  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  eternal  covenant  of  grace,  and  are  designed  solely 
to  convey  the  benefits  therein  secured  to  those  to  whom  they 
belong. 

For  the  statements  of  our  standards  upon  this  subject,  compare 
Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  viL,  sect.  3,  with  L.  Cat.,  q.  31. 

3.  Prove  from  Scripture  that  there  is  a  covenant  of  grace  hetween  Erfdence 
the  Father  and  Son  providing  for  the  redemption  of  men.  nlmtT*^ 

1.  The  Scriptures  declare  the  existence  of  the  promise  and  con- 
ditions of  such  a  covenant,  and  present  them  in  connection. — Isa. 
liiL  10,  11. 

2.  The  Scriptures  expressly  afi&rm  the  existence  of  such  a 
covenant — Ps.  Ixxxix.  3;  Isa.  xliL  6,  7. 

3.  Christ  makes  constant  reference  to  a  previous  commission 
he  had  received  of  his  Father. — John  x.  18 ;  Luke  xxiL  29. 

4w  Christ  claims  a  reward  which  had  been  conditioned  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  that  commission. — John  xviL  4,  5. 

5.  CSirist  constantly  asserts  that  his  people  and  his  expected 
l^ry  are  given  to  him  as  a  reward  by  his  Father. — John  xviL  6, 
9,24;  PhiLiL  S-IL 

4.  Who  were  the  parties  to  this  covenant  of  grace;  what  were  its 
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cBiPTiR  promUes  or  conditions  on  the  part  of  tike  FeUher;  and  uhai  «Ct«oft« 
fil     dUioiu  on  ilie  part  of  the  Son? 

1.  The  contracting  parties  were  the  Father,  lepresentiiig  tiie 
entire  Gbdhead  in  its  indivisible  sovereignty;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  God  the  Son,  as  mediator,  representing  all  his  elect  peo|de^ 
and  as  administrator  of  the  covenant^  standing  their  soretj  for 
their  performance  of  all  those  duties  which  were  involved  on  their 
part 

2.  The  conditions  upon  the  part  of  the  Father  were, — (1.)  All 
needful  preparation,  Heb.  z.  5 ;  Isa.  zliL  1~7.  (2.)  Suj^port  iu 
his  work,  Luke  Txii.  43.  (3.)  A  glorious  TewBid;—Jirtt,  in  the 
exaltation  of  his  theanthropic  person  "  above  eveiy  name  that  is 
named,"  Phil  iL  6-11,  and  the  universal  dominion  committed  to 
him  as  mediator,  John  v.  22 ;  Ps.  ex.  1 ;  and  in  committing  to 
his  hand  the  administration  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  covenant 
of  grace  in  behalf  of  all  his  people,  Matt.  xxviiL  18;  John  L  12, 
xvii.  2,  vii.  39 ;  Acts  iL  33 ; — and  sccondltfy  in  the  salvation  of  all 
those  for  whom  he  acted,  including  the  provisions  of  regeneration, 
justification,  sanctification,  perseverance,  and  glory,  Titus  iii  5,  6; 
Jer.  xxxi.  33,  xxxii.  40;  Isa  xxxv.  10,  liii  10,  11."^ 

3.  The  conditions  upon  the  part  of  the  Son  were, — (1.)  That  he 
should  become  incarnate,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law, 
Gal  iv.  4,  5.  (2.)  That  he  should  assume  and  fully  discharge,  in 
behalf  of  his  elect,  all  violated  conditions  and  incurred  liabilities 
of  the  covenant  of  works,  Matt  v.  17,  18; — which  he  was  to  ac- 
complish, first,  by  rendering  to  the  precept  of  the  law  a  perfect 
obedience,  Ps.  xl.  8;  Isa.  xlii  21;  John  ix.  4,  5,  viii.  29;  Matt 
xix.  17;  and  secondly,  in  suffering  the  full  penalty  incurred  by 
the  sins  of  hb  people,  Isa.  liii.;  2  Cor.  v.  21:  Gal.  iiL  13; 
Eph.  v.  2. 

5.  In  what  sense  is  Christ  said  to  he  tJie  medieUor  of  the  wvt- 
nant  of  grace? 

Christ  is  mediator  of  the  eternal  covenant  of  grace,  because^ — 

1.  As  the  one  mediator  between  God  and  man,  he  contracted  it  . 

2.  As  mediator,  he  fulfils  all  its  conditions  in  behalf  of  his  people^. 

3.  As  mediator,  he  administers  it  and  dispenses  all  its  blessiugSi 

*  Dick's  Thea  Lee,  toL  L,  pp.  &0e-509. 
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4.  In  all  this,  Christ  was  not  a  mere  mediatorial  intemuntius,  as  cBAmoL 
Moses  is  called,  GaL  iii  19 ;  but  he  was  mediator  (1.)  plenipoten-     f"' 
tiarj,  Matt  zxviii  18 ;  and  (2.)  as  high  priest  who  actually  effects 
reconciliation  by  sacrifice,  Rom.  iii.  25.     5.  The  phrase  fjuttrirqi 
huiBrfKtfi,  "  mediator  of  the  covenanty*  is  applied  to  Christ  three 
times  in  the  New  Testament,  Heb.  vilL   6,  iz.  15,  xiL  24;  but  as 
in  each  case  the  term  for  covenant  is  qualified  by  either  the  ad- 
jective "new"  or  "better,"  it  evidently  here  is  used  to  designate, 
not  the  covenant  of  grace  properly,  but  that  new  dispensation  of 
that  eternal  covenant  which  Christ  introduced  in  person,  in  con- 
trast to  the  less  perfect  administration  of  it  which  was  instrument- 
ally  introduced  by  Moses.     In  the  general  administration  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  Christ  has  acted  as  sacerdotal  mediator  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  Bev.  xiil  8.     On  the  other  hand,  the  first 
or  **  old  dispensation,"  or  special  mode  of  administering  tbat  cove- 
nant  visibly  among  men,  was  instrumentally,  and  as  to  visible 
form,  "  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator;''  i.e,,  Moses, 
QaL  iii  19.      It  is  precisely  in  contradistinction  to  this  relation 
which  Moses  sustained  to  the  outward  revelation  of  those  sym- 
bolical and  typical  institutions,  through  which  the  covenant  of 
grace  was  then  adminiBtered,  that  the  superior  excellence  of.  the 
''new"  and  "better"  dispensation  b  declared  to  consist  in  this, 
that  now  Christ,  the  "  Son  over  his  own  house,"  visibly  discloses 
himself  as  the  true  mediator  in  the  spiritual  and  personal  ad- 
ministration of  his  covenant.     Hence  he  who  from  the  beginning 
Was  the  "  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,"  1  Tim.  iL  5,  now 
%s  revealed  as,  in  way  of  eminence,  the  mediator  and  surety  of  tbat 
eternal  covenant  under  the  "  new"  and  "  better"  dispensation  of  it, 
aince  now  he  is  rendered  visible  in  the  fulness  of  his  spiritual 
graces,  as  the  immediate  administrator  thereof,  whereas  under  the 
first"  and  "  old"  dispensation  he  was  hidden.''^ 


«< 


6.  In  what  Bense  is  Christ  mid  to  be  surety  of  the  covenant  of 
^racef 

In  the  only  instance  in  which  the  term  surety  is  applied  to 
Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  Heb.  viL  22,  "  surety  of  a  better 
testament,"  the  word  translated  "  testament'^  evidently  is  designed 

*  See  Sampson**  Com.  on  Ucbrcva.  ' 
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csAPTiR  to  designate  the  uew  dispensation  of  the  covenant  of  graoe,  as 

contrasted  with  the  old.     Paul  is  contrasting  the  pxieBthood  of 

Christ  with  the  LeviticaL  He  is  priest  or  surety  after  a  higher 
order,  under  a  clearer  revelation,  and  a  more  real  and  direct  ad- 
ministration of  grace,  than  were  the  typical  priests  descended  from 
Aaron.  Christ  is  oar  surety  at  once  as  priest  and  as  king.  As 
priest,  because  as  such  he  assumes  and  discharges  all  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  broken  covenant  of  works.  As  king  (the  two  in 
him  are  inseparable — he  is  always  a  royal  priest),  because  as  such 
he  administers  the  blessings  of  his  covenant  to  his  people;  and 
to  this  end  entering  into  covenants  with  them,  offering  them 
grace  upon  the  condition  of  faith  and  obedience,  and  then,  as  their 
surety,  giving  them  the  graces  of  faith  and  obedience  that  they 
may  fulfil  their  part 

Admioif-       7.   What  general  method  has  characterized  ClhriU^s  adminUtra  • 

uie*^»^  ^^  ^f  ^**  covenant  under  all  dispensations  ? 

lumt.  The  purchased  benefits  of  the  covenant  are  placed  in  Christ^s 

hand,  to  be  bestowed  upon  his  people  as  free  and  sovereign  gifts. 
From  Christ  to  us  they  are  all  gifts,  but  from  us  to  Christ  many 
of  them  are  duties.  Thus,  in  the  administration  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  many  of  these  purchased  blessings,  which  are  to  take 
effect  in  our  acts, — e.g.,  faith,  etc, — he  demands  of  us  as  duties, 
and  promises  other  benefits  as  a  reward  conditioned  on  our  obe- 
dience. Thus,  so  to  speak,  he  rewards  grace  with  grace,  and 
conditions  grace  upon  grace;  promising  faith  to  his  electa  then 
working  faith  in  them,  then  rewarding  them  for  its  exercise  with 
peace  of  conscience,  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  eternal  life^ 
eta,  etc. 

8.   }V7uit  is  the  Arminian  view  of  the  covenant  of  grace? 

Arminians  hold, — 1.  As  to  the  parties  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
that  Qod  offers  it  to  all  men,  and  that  he  actually  contracts  it  with 
all  believers.  2.  As  to  its  promises,  that  they  include  all  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption.  3.  As  to  its 
conditions,  that  Qod  now  graciously  accepts  faith  and  evangelical 
obedience  for  righteousness,  in  the  place  of  that  perfect  l^^al  obe- 
dience he  demanded  of  man  under  the  covenant  of  works;  th.e 
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meritorious  work  of  Christ  making  it  consistent  wi^  the  piin-  « 
cipleB  of  divine  justice  for  him  bo  to  do.     They  regard  all  men  ' 

as  rendered  by  sufficient  grace  capable  of  fulfilling  such  conditions 
if  they  will. 

9.  In  what  sense  can  faith  be  eaUed  a  canditio^i  of  salvation  ? 
Faith  is  a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation;  i.e.,  no  adult 

man  can  be  saved  if  he  does  not  believe,  and  every  man  that  does 
believe  shall  be  saved.  It  is,  however,  a  gift  of  Qod,  and  the 
first  part  or  stage  of  salvation.  Viewed  on  Qod!B  side,  it  is  the 
beginning  and  index  of  his  saving  work  in  us.  Viewed  on  our 
side,  it  is  our  duty,  and  must  be  our  own  act  It  is,  therefore,  as 
our  aet,  the  instrument  of  our  union  with  Christ,  and  thus  the 
necessary  antecedent,  though  never  the  meritorious  cause,  of  the 
gracious  salvation  which  followa 

10.  What  are  the  promises  tehich  Christy  as  the  administrator  of 
the  covenant  o/ grace,  makes  to  all  those  who  believe  f 

The  promise  to  Abraham,  ^^  to  be  a  Qod  to  him,  and  to  his  seed 
flfter  him,"  Qtia.  xviL  7,  embraces  all  others.  All  things  alike, 
physical  and  moral,  in  providence  and  grace,  for  time  and  eternity, 
iure  to  work  together  for  our  good :  "  All  are  yours ;  and  ye  are 
Christ's ;  and  Christ  is  God's,''  I  Cor.  iil  22,  23. 

1 1.  Prove  that  Christ  toas  mediator  of  men  before  as  toell  as  after 
his  advent  in  theflefh. 

1.  As  mediator,  he  is  both  priest  and  sacrifice ;  and  as  such  it  is 
affirmed  that  he  is  '*  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
'world,'*  and  a  **  propitiation  for  the  sins  that  are  past,'*  Rev.  xiiL  8 ; 
Horn,  iii  25;  Heb.  ix.  15. 

2.  He  was  promised  to  Adam,  Gkn.  iil  15. 

3.  In  the  3d  chapter  of  Qalatians,  Paul  proves  that  the  pro- 
mise made  to  Abraham,  Qen.  xvii.  7,  xxii.  18,  is  the  very  same 
gospel  that  the  apostle  himself  preached.  Thus  Abraham  beeame 
the  father  of  those  that  believe. 

4.  Acts  X.  43,  ''To  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that 
through  his  name  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall  receive  re- 
miisicm  of  sins."    See  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  also  chapter  zliL  6. 
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ooAPTu      5.  The  ceremonial  institations  of  MoaeB  were  eynibolical  and 

typical  of  Christ's  work.    Aa  aymbok  they  aignified  Chriat^a  merit 

and  grace  to  the  ancient  worshipper  for  hia  present  aalyaticni, 
while  as  types  they  prophesied  the  substance  which  waa  to  eome^ 
Heb.  X.  1-10;  CoL  il  17. 

6.  Christ  was  the  Jehovah  of  the  old  dispensation.  (See  aborcy 
chapter  viiL,  question  12.) 

12.  Frave  that  faWh  vhu  the  candiUon  of  nUvaiicn  before  the 
advent  o/Chrut  in  the  eame  eenee  that  it  i»  now, 

1.  This  is  affirmed  in  the  Old  Testament,  Hak  ii  4;  Fl  iL12. 

2.  The  New  Testament  writers  illustrate  their  doctrine  of  joati- 
fication  by  fiedth  by  the  examples  of  Old  Testament  bdieveraL 
See  Rom.  iv.  and  Heb.  xL 

13.  SJww  that  Christ,  as  administrator  of  the  covenant  of  grace^ 
gave  to  tite  members  of  Hu  Old  Testament  church  precisely  ilie  sam^ 
promises  thai  he  does  to  us. 

1.  The  promises  given  to  Christ's  ancient  people  clearly  embrace 
all  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings; — e.g.,  the  promise  given  to 
Abraham,  Gen.  xvii  7,  as  expounded  by  Christ,  Matt  xxii  32 ; 
and  the  promise  given  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xxiL  18,  xiL  3,  as  ex- 
pounded by  Paul,  GaL  iii  1 6.  See  also  Isa.  xliiL  2b ;  Ezek.  xxxvL 
27 ;  Dan.  xii  2,  3. 

2.  This  is  plain  also  from  the  expectation  and  prayers  of 
God's  people,  Ps.  IL  and  Ps.  xvi. ;  Job  xix.  25-27;  Pa.  IxxiiL 
24-26. 

14.  How  was  the  covenant  of  grace  administered  from  Adam  to 
Abraham  ? 

1.  By  promise,  Gen.  iii  15. 

2.  By  means  of  typical  sacrifices  instituted  in  the  family  of 
Adam. 

3.  By  means  of  immediate  revelations  and  appearances  of  the 
Jehovah  or  divine  mediator  to  his  people.  Thus  "  The  Lobd"  is 
represented  throughout  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  aa 
"  speaking"  to  men. 

That  these  promises  and  sacrifices  were  then  understood  in  their 
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tni«  Bpuitiud  intent  is  proved  by  Pan),  Heb.  xL    And  that  this  cj 
administntion  of  the  covenant  of  grace  reached  many  of  the 
people  of  the  earth  during  this  era  is  proved  by  the  history  of  Job 
in  Arabia,  of  Abraham  in  Mesopotamia,  and  of  Melchizedek  in 


15.  /Zbw  mu  it  administered Jrom  Aln-aham  to  Mtnaf 

1.  The  promise  given  during  the  preceding  period  {Qen.  ilL  15) 
is  now  renewed  in  the  form  of  a  more  definite  covenant,  revealing 
the  coming  Saviour  aa  in  the  line  of  Abraham's  posterity  through 
Isaaci  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  world  in  Ids  salvation  is  more 
fully  set  forth,  Gen.  xvii.  7,xziL  18.  This  was  the  gospel  preached 
beforehand,  QaL  iii  8. 

2.  Sacrifices  were  continued  as  before. 

3.  The  church,  or  company  of  believers,  which  existed  from  the 
beginning  in  ite  individual  members,  was  now  formed  into  a  gene- 
ral body  as  an  aggregate  of  families,  by  the  institntion  of  circum- 
cirion,  aa  a  visible  symbol  of  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  as  a  badge  of  church  membership. 

1 6.  What  wu  the  tnie  nature  of  (he  covenant  made  hy  God  witJt 
the  ItraditeM  through  Motei ! 

It  may  be  regarded  in  three  aspects ; — 

1.  As  a  national  and  political  covenant,  whereby  in  a  polidtul 
sense  they  became  his  people,  under  his  tlieocratical  government ; 
and  in  this  peculiar  sense  lie  became  their  Qod.  The  cliurch  and 
the  state  were  identical  In  one  aspect  the  whole  system  had  re- 
ference to  this  relation. 

2.  It  vras  in  one  aspect  a  legal  covenant ;  because  the  moral  law, 
obedience  to  which  waa  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  worlcs, 
was  prominently  set  forth,  and  conformity  to  this  law  was  made 
the  condition  of  Qod's  favour,  and  of  all  national  blessings.  Even 
the  ceremonial  system,  in  its  merely  literal,  and  opart  from  its 
symbolical  aspect,  was  also  a  rule  of  works;  for,  cursed  was  lie 
that  confinned  not  all  the  words  of  the  law  to  do  them,  Deut. 
xzviL  26. 

3.  But  in  the  symbolical  and  typical  significance  of  all  the 
Mosaic  institntions,  they  were  a  clearer  and  fuller  revelation  of  the 


■  proTiuons  of  the  covenant  of  grace  tlimn  had  tmr  befun  ban 
made.  "Vim  Paul  abondantif  proTcs  tiiron^unit  the  VfM»  to. 
the  Hebrewa.* 

17.  What  art  At  eharaeteriitie  diferenea  between  tKe  dUpeiua- 
tiffn  of  the  covenant  of  grace  tuu&r  the  Ian  of  Motet  and  afitr  At 
advent  of  Chrittf 

These  differences,  of  conne,  relate  only  to  the  mode  of  adminia- 
tntion,  and  not  to  the  matter  of  the  troth  rerealed,  nor  of  the 
grace  administered.  1.  The  tmth  vaa  then  aignifled  hj  symbcda, 
which  at  the  same  time  were  tTpes  of  the  real  atonemoit  for  aia 
afterwards  to  be  made.  Now  the  tmth  is  revealed  in  tha  plain 
gospel  histor;.  2.  That  revdation  was  less  full  as  well  aa  leaa 
clear.  3.  It  was  so  encumbered  with  ceremonies  as  to  be  com- 
paratively a  carnal  dispensation.  The  present  dispensation  ia 
spirituaL  ^.  It  was  confined  to  one  people.  The  present  dis- 
pensation, disembarrassed  from  all  national  organiiations,  embraces 
the  whole  earth.  5.  The  former  method  of  administration  was 
evidently  preparatory  to  the  present,  which  is  final 

•  tlodge  OS  nanwu 
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1.  Houeanttbeprmtdlhatthf  promised  Mestiah  of  the  Jeioith  CB km* 
Seripturei  hat  already  com*,  and  that  Jemu  Christ  if  that  perton  t     1 

We  prove  tli&t  he  must  have  tdreadr  come,  bj  showing  that  the 
cooditiaiu  of  time  and  circumBtanceB,  vhich  the  prophets  declare 
should  mark  hb  advent,  are  no  longer  possible.  We  prove, 
secondly,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  that  person,  by  showing  that 
eveiy  one  of  those  conditions  was  fulfilled  in  him. 

2.  Pn>M  that  Gen.  xlix,  10,  referi  to  the  Mesiiak,  and  t/iow  how 
it  provet  that  the  Meuiah  miut  have  already  come. 

The  original  word,  translated  "  Sbiloh,"  signifies  peace,  and  is 
applied  to  the  Ueasiab.  Ckimpare  Micsb  v.  2,  5,  with  Yatt. 
jL  6.  Besides,  it  is  only  to  the  Messiah  that  the  gathering  of  the 
nations  is  to  be.  See  Isa.  Iv.  5,  Ix.  3 ;  Hag.  iL  7.  The  Jews, 
moreover,  have  always  understood  this  passage  as  referring  to  the 


Up  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  sceptre  and 
the  lawgiver  did  renuun  with  Judabj  but  seventy  years  after  hia 
birth,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  finally  departed.  I 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah  has  not  already  occurred,  this  pro- 
phecy is  falsft 

i.  Do  the  some  mlh  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Ban.  ix.  24-27. 

"Hiis  prophecy  referB  expressly  to  the  Messiah,  and  to  his 
peculiar  and  exclusive  work.  That  the  seventy  weeks  here  men- 
tioned  are  to  be  interpreted  weeks  of  years  is  certain, — 1.  From 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  Jewish  custom  so  to  di^'ide  time  ;  2.  From 
the  &ct  that  this  was  precisely  the  common  usage  of  the  propheti- 
cal books,  see  Ezek.  iv.  6 ;  Rev.  xii  6,  xiiL  5 ;  3.  From  the  fact 
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ODApTiR  that  the  literal  application  of  the  language^  as  sereoiy  *^«"wm» 
'      weeks,  is  impracticable. 

The  prophecy  is,  that  seven  weeks  of  years,  or  forty-mne  jeait 
from  the  end  of  the  captivily,  the  dly  would  be  rebuilt;  tkil 
sixty-two  weeks  of  years,  or  four  hundred  and  thirty-foiir  jwn 
after  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  the  Messiah  should  i^ypear ;  and 
that  during  the  period  of  one  week  of  years  he  should  oonfinn  the 
covenant,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  be  cut  oC 

There  ia  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  date  from  which  the  eal- 
culation  ought  to  commence.  The  greatest  difference^  however,  is 
only  ten  years,  and  the  most  probable  date  causes  the  prophe^to 
coincide  precisely  with  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ 


4.  What  propheeieij  rdaUng  to  the  time,  place,  amd 
stances  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  have  been  fidJUled  in  Jesus  of 
Nazaretly  ? 

As  to  timej  it  was  predicted  that  he  should  come  before  the 
Rceptre  departed  from  Judah,  Gen.  xliz.  10 ;  at  the  end  of  four 
hundred  and  ninety  years  after  the  going  forth  of  the  command  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem  ;  and  while  the  second  temple  was  still  stand- 
ing, Hag.  iL  9;  MaL  iiL  1. 

As  to  place  and  circumstances,  he  was  to  be  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
Micah  V.  2 ;  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  the  family  of  David,  Jer. 
xxiii.  5,  6.  He  was  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin,  Isa.  viL  14 ;  and  to 
be  preceded  by  a  foreranner,  Mai.  iii.  1.  All  these  met  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  can  never  again  be  fulfilled  in  another,  since  the  gene- 
alogies of  tribes  and  families  have  been  lost. 

5.  Wliat  remarkable  characteristics  of  fJte  Messiah,  cw  described 
in  tlu  Old  Testament,  were  verified  in  our  Saviour  f 

He  was  to  be  a  king  and  conqueror  of  universal  empire,  Ps.  iL 
6,  And  Ps.  xlv. ;  Isa.  iz.  6,  7 ;  and  yet  despised  and  rejected,  a 
man  of  sorrows,  a  prisoner,  pouring  forth  his  soul  unto  death,  Isa. 
liii.  He  was  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  under  his 
administration  the  moral  condition  of  the  whole  earth  was  to  be 
changed,  Isa.  xliL  6,  xlix.  6,  Ix.  1-7.  His  death  was  to  be 
vicarious,  Isa.  liii.  5,  9,  1 2.  He  was  to  enter  the  city  riding  upon^ 
an  ass,  Zech.  ix.  9.     He  was  to  be  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver^ 
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and  his  price  purchase  a  potter's  field,  Zech  xi  12,  13.     His  gar-  cbaptir 
ments  were  to  be  parted  by  lot,  Ps.  xxiL  18.     They  were  to  give     '*' 
him  vinegar  to  drink,  Ps.  bdx.  21.     The  very  words  he  was  to 
utter  on  the  cross  are  predicted,  Ps.  xxii  1 ;  also  that  he  should 
be  pierced,  Zech.  ziL  10 ;  and  make  his  grave  with  the  wicked  and 
with  the  rich,  Isa.  liiL  9.* 

6.  WhcU  peculiar  work  was  the  Messiah  to  accomplish,  whicJi  has 
been  performed  by  Christ  ? 

All  his  mediatorial  offices  were  predicted  in  substance.  He 
was  to  do  the  work  of  a  prophet,  Isa.  xlii.  6,  Ix.  3  ;  and  that  of  a 
priest,  Isa.  liii.  10 ;  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  Dan.  ix.  24. 
As  king,  he  was  to  administer  the  several  dispensations  of  his 
kingdom;  closing  one  and  introducing  another;  sealiug  up  the 
vision  and  prophecy ;  causing  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease, 
Dan.  ix.  24-27 ;  and  setting  up  a  kingdom  that  should  never  be 
destroyed,  Dan.  il  44. 

7.  What  are  tlie  three  points  involved  in  the  true  doctrine  of  tlie 
person  of  Christ  as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God? 

1.  The  absolute  divinity  of  Christ,  as  the  eternal  Son  of  Grod, 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity.  2.  The  perfect  manhood  of 
Christ;  the  presence  in  his  divine  person  of  a  true  body  and  a 
reasonable  soul,  which,  beginning  to  exist  only  in  union  with  the 
Godhead,  never  had  a  distinct  personal  subsistence.  3.  The  per- 
son, therefore,  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God ;  into  which  personality 
has  been  assumed,  and  in  which  is  evermore  sustained,  a  perfect 
human  nature;  so  that  he  evermore  continues  one  person,  con- 
stituted of  two  entire  and  distinct  natures. 

8.  How  may  it  he  proved  that  Christ  is  reaily  a  man? 

He  is  called  man,  1  Tim.  iL  5.  His  most  common  title  is  Son 
of  Man,  Matt  xiii.  37  >  also  Seed  of  the  woman,  Gen.  iiL  15 ;  the 
Seed  of  Abraham,  Acts  iii.  25 ;  Son  of  David,  and  fruit  of  his  loins, 
Luke  L  32 ;  made  of  a  woman,  Gal.  iv.  4.  He  had  a  true  hody^ 
ate,  drank,  slept,  and  increased  in  stature,  Luke  ii.  52;  and 
through  a  life  of  thirty-three  years  wa^  recoguised  by  all  men  as 

*  Sc«  Dr.  Alexander's  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
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cHAPTu  a  trae  man.  He  died  in  agony  on  the  croes,  was  Imriedy  rb8% 
"•  and  proved  his  identity  by  phydcal  BigDa^  Luke  zzet.  36-44 
He  had  a  reaaonable  mml^  for  he  increased  in  wisdoBS.  He 
exercised  the  common  feelings  of  our  natare.  He  groaned  in 
spirit  and  was  troubled;  he  wept,  John  xL  33,  35.  He  lovid 
Martha  and  Mary;  and  the  disciple  that  Jesus  loved  leaasd  VEfom, 
his  bosom,  John  zL  5,  ziiL  23. 

The  absolute  divinity  of  Christ  has  been  proved  above,  chap- 
ter viiL 

9.  How  may  it  he  proved  Uiat  both  them  natwret  oonMuifd  hU 
ofie  perion  t 

In  many  passages  both  natures  are  referred  to,  when  it  is  evi- 
dent that  only  one  person  was  intended,  PhiL  iL  6-11.  In  many 
passages  both  natures  are  set  forth  as  united.  It  is  never  affirmed 
that  divinity  abstractly,  or  a  divine  power,  was  united  to  or  mani- 
fested in  a  human  nature ;  but  of  the  divine  nature  concretely, 
that  a  divine  being  was  united  to  a  ]iuman  being. — Heb.  iL  11-14 ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16;  QaL  iv.  4;  Rom.  viiL  3,  i.  3,  4,  ix.  5;  John  L  14; 
1  John  iv.  3. 

The  union  of  two  natures  in  one  person  is  also  clearly  taught 
by  those  passages  in  which  the  attributes  of  one  nature  are  predi- 
cated of  the  person,  while  that  person  is  designated  by  a  title 
derived  from  the  other  nature.  Thus  human  attributes  and 
actions  are  predicated  of  Christ  in  certain  passages,  while  the 
person  of  whom  these  attributes  and  actions  are  predicated  is  desig- 
nated by  a  divine  title. — Acts  xx.  28 ;  Eom.  viii  32  ;  1  Cor.  ii 
8;  Matt.  L  23;  Luke  i.  31,  32;  CoL  i.  13,  14.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  other  passages,  divine  attributes  and  actions  are  pre- 
dicated of  Christ,  while  the  person  of  whom  these  attributes  and 
actions  are  predicated  is  designated  by  a  human  title. — John 
iii.  13,  vi  62;  Rom.  ix.  5;  Rev.  v.  12. 

■ 

10.  WJuit  is  tlie  general  principle  tipon  which  tAose  pcuaages  are 
to  be  explained  which  deei-gnate  tlie  person  of  Christ  from  one  neUure^ 
and  predicate  attributes  to  it  belonging  to  the  other  f 

The  i)erson  of  Christ,  constituted  of  two  natures,  is  one  person. 
He  may,  therefore,  indiflferently  be  designated  by  divine  or  human 
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titlefl,  and  both  diyine  and  human  attributes  may  be  truly  predi-  oBArrsa 
cated  of  hisL     He  is  still  Gk)d  when  he  dies,  and  still  man  when     '^ 
he  ndsee  his  people  from  their  grayes. 

Mediatorial  actions  pertain  to  both  natnres.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  while  the  person  is  one,  the  natures  are 
distinct  as  such.  What  belongs  to  either  nature  is  attributed  to 
the  one  person  to  which  both  belong,  but  what  is  peculiar  to  one 
nature  is  neVer  attributed  to  the  other.  Grod^  i.e.,  the  divine 
person  who  is  at  once  God  and  man,  gave  his  blood  for  his 
church;  t.^.,  died  as  to  his  human  nature.  Acts  xz.  28.  But 
human  attributes  or  actions  are  never  asserted  of  Christ's  divine' 
nature^  nor  are  divine  attributes  or  actions  ever  asserted  of  his 
human  nature, 

11.  WhcU  were  the  ejfecU  of  this  personal  union  upon  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ  f 

His  divine  nature  being  eternal  and  immutable,  and  of  course 
incapable  of  addition,  remained  unaffected  by  this  union.  The 
whole  immutable  divine  essence  continued  to  subsist  as  the  same 
eternal  person.  That  divine  person  now  embraced  a  perfect 
human  nature,  exalted  by,  yet  dependent  upon,  the  divine  nature, 
to  which  it  is  united. 

1 2.  What  were  the  efects  of  that  union  upon  his  human  nature  / 
The  human  nature,  being  perfect  after  its  kind,  began  to  exist 

in  union  with  the  divine  nature,  and  as  one  constituent  of  the 
divine  person,  and  as  such  it  ever  continues  distinct  and  uncon- 
fonnded. 

The  effect  of  this  union  upon  Christ's  human  nature,  therefore^ 
was  not  so  much  change  as  exaltation  of  all  natural  and  possible 
human  excellence,  in  degree  above  every  other  creature,  John  L  14, 
iii  34;  Isa.  xL  2;  together  with  an  unparalleled  exaltation  of 
outward  dignity  and  glory,  above  every  name  that  is  named,  and 
a  community  of  honour  and  worship  with  the  Divinity  in  virtue 
of  its  union  therewith  in  the  one  divine  person. 

13.  How  far  is  the  human  nature  of  Christ  included  in  the  wor- 
ship  due  to  him  ? 
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mrm  We  must  digtjngniab  between  the  o(/k(  ind'tiie  ffrtmnda  af> 
"•  worabip.  There  can  be  no  proper  ground  of  worship  except  tlw 
possession  of  divine  ftttribntes.  The  object  of  worship  is  itot  the' 
divine  excellence  in  Uie  ebetract,  bnt  the  divine  penon  of  whom 
that  excellence  is  an  attribnte.  The  Qod-man,  conaistiiig  of  two - 
natnres,  is  to  be  worshipped  in  the  perfection  of  his  entire  petaon,. 
becanse  only  of  his  divine  attribntea. 

14.  If  CKritt  had  a  reatonabU  tout  how  ean  we  aeape  the  con- 
vietion  that  he  wag  a  human  perton  t 

It  is  indeed  a  great  mystery  that  the  unity  of  peraonality 
should  remun  in  the  Qod-man,  vhile  there  are  two  centees  of 
consciousness,  an  infinite  knowing  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  finite ' 
knovdng  on  the  other,  and  two  distinct  thongh  ever  harmoniona 
wills.  The  fact,  however,  that  a  Qod  took,  not  a  man,  but  a 
human  tiatnre  into  his  eternal  personality,  is  clearly  revealed  itt- 
Scripture.  The  one  person  is  both  God  and  man.  The  mystery 
s  for  the  eiercise  of  our  faith. 


15.  What  were  the  principal  Jierenet  tehitihohiaineiiiHtheearlg 
ehtiich  eoneerning  the  contlilutioii  of  Christ' t  penon  t 

1.  The  MaoichEeao  heresy,  disseminated  by  Manes,  one  of  the 
converted  Magi,  who,  during  the  third  century  taught  a  mixed 
syBt«m  of  religious  philosophy,  adapting  the  historical  facta  of 
Christianity  to  the  peculiar  principles  uf  the  Persian  philosophy. 
He  taught  that  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  immediate  emana- 
tions from  the  eternal  Ood,  superior  to  all  creatures ;  and  that  the 
Christ  of  history  was  this  spiritual  being,  who  appeared  among  the 
Jews  in  tlie  shadow  or  appearance  of  a  material  body,  which 
existed  only  in  the  perception  of  men.  As  Manes  taught  that 
matter  is  essentially  evil,  and  that  Christ  appeared  for  the  very 
purpose  of  delivering  human  souls  from  tbeir  entanglement  in 
matter,  be  necessarily  also  taught  that  Christ's  human  body  was 
ouly  an  appearance  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  pres- 
ence known  to  man  aa  at  present  organised. 

2.  The  Apollinarian  heresy,  disseminated  by  Apollinaris  the 
younger,  bishop  of  I*odicea,  in  the  fourth  century.  He  taught 
the  orthodox  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity,  and  further  that  the 
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Utem&l  Word,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  became  incarnate  c 
bjr  taking  to  iiiinself  a  tnic  human  body.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
denied  that  Christ  had  a  human  soul,  since  the  place  of  a  soul  in 
his  person  was  occupied  by  his  divinity.  In  his  view,  then,  the 
person  of  Christ  embraced  (1.)  the  Eternal  Word;  (2.)  a  if^x^-  or 
principle  of  sensitive  animal  life ;  and  (3.)  a  true  human  body, — 
but  no  rational  human  soul. 

3.  The  Nestorian  heresy,  chained  upon  Ifestorias,  a  Syrian 
by  birth,  and  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  fifth  century,  1^ 
his  enemy,  Qyril,  the  arrogant  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Cyril  ob- 
tained a  Judgment  against  Nestorius  in  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
A.i>.  431,  to  the  effect  that  he  separated  the  two  natures  of  Christ 
so  far  as  to  teach  the  coexistence  in  him  of  two  distinct  pei'sons, 
a  God  and  a  man,  intimately  united.  But  it  is  now,  however, 
judged  most  probable,  by  Frotestaut  historians,  that  Nestorius  was 
personally  a  brave  defender  of  the  true  faith,  and  that  the  mis- 
representations of  his  enemies  were  founded  only  upon  his  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  the  dangerons  habit  then  prominently 
introduced  of  calling  the  Virgin  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  because 
she  was  the  mother  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 

i.-  The  Eutychian  heresy,  disseminated  by  Eutyches,  an  abbot 
of  a^convent  in  Constantinople  in  the  fifth  century,  was  precisely 
the  opposite  extreme  to  that  charged  upon  Nestorius.  He  taught 
"  tiiat  Christ  was  truly  God  and  truly  man,  united  in  one  person ; 
but  that  these  two  natures  after  their  union  did  not  remain  two 
disrinct  natures,  but  constituted  one  compound  nature."* 

5.  While  the  Lutheran  Church  in  her  first  standards  afGrms  all 
•the  points  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  as  to  the  constitution  of 
Christ's  person,^  yet,  in  order  to  maintain  their  doctrine  of  con- 
subttatUiaii'm,  or  the  Uteral  local  presence  of  Christ's  lx>dy  and 
blood,  with,  in,  and  under,  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament, 
many  of  her  theologians  have  used  language  on  this  subject  very 
mncb  assimilated  to  the  Eutychian  heresy  above  defined.  They 
teach  that  while  Christ's  single  person  consists  of  two  distinct 
natures,  yet,  in  their  union,  the  human  body  and  soul  participate 
in  divine  attributes ;  e.g.,  his  human  soul  participates  in  the 
omniscience,  and  his  body  in  the  omnipresence  of  his   divine 

*  SloilKlm'i  Ecda.  iliU.  t  S«  Aupburi  Coatr^loa,  iRIcle  1. 
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Thii  ifiMgimtioii  hiiiMoaaUBt, — (1 )  With  tlw  iLwlj mM 

fut  that  the  two  natana  ia  Cbiut  an  4i**'vrt, — Cc,  that  ha 
OTcr  ronaini  trnly  man  aa  wall  aa  tinlf  God;  f or  if  faia  hainaK 
•onl  poaiesaea  divine  attribntea,  it  ii  no  iaogx  a  hnman  aovL 
(2.)  With  manj  |iiiimi«  of  Sciiptaie,  which  diractlr  aaaart  that 
Ua  bnman  natnra  erer  caataniiad  anlgect  to  thoae  lisutatiDoa,  aa 
to  knowledge,  qtacc^  and  liiiu^  etG.,whichiiifaiiiaicaQTbekBg  toit 
aa  a  creature,  and  aa  human. — Bfatt  zxriii  6,  fi;  HaA  xitL  S3; 
Liduii  62:  AiAaiiL  21:  Hdx  viii  «. 


16.  How  can  it  be  Aawn  that  tie  doetnue  of  the  ti 
afurtdamad^  dcetrine  of  the  go^td  f 

1.  Thia  doctrine,  witli  all  the  elements  tlicreof^  is  set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures  with  preHminent  clearness  and  prominence. 

2.  Its  truth  ia  egsentially  involved  in  every  other  doctrine  of 
the  entire  system  of  faith ;  in  every  mediatorial  act  of  Christ,  as 
propliet,  priest,  and  king ;  in  the  whole  histoiy  of  his  estate  of 
homiliation,  and  in  every  aspect  (if  his  estate  of  exaltation;  and, 
above  all,  in  the  significance  and  value  of  that  vicarious  sacrifice 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  gospel  If  Christ  is  not  in  the  same 
person  both  Qod  and  man,  he  either  could  not  die,  or  his  death 
could  not  avail  If  he  be  not  man,  his  whtde  history  is  a  mytli ; 
if  he  be  not  God,  to  worship  him  ia  idolatry, — yet  not  to  worship 
him  is  to  disobey  the  Father,  John  v.  23. 

3.  Scripture  expressly  declares  that  this  doctrine  is  essential, 
1  John  ir.  3,  9. 


MEDIATORIAL  OFFICE  OF  CHRIST. 


1.  Wiat  art  the  dijermt  unset  of  the  wml  Mediator,  and  in  c 
w&tci  v/Aue  teiuu  it  it  vied  vhen  applied  ta  Chriil  f 

I.  Id  the  sense  of  intemuDtius  ur  messenger,  to  explain  the 
will  and  to  perform  the  commands  of  one  or  both  tfae  contracting 
parties;  eg.,  Moses,  GoL  iu.  19. 

S.  la  tbe  sense  of  simple  advocate  or  intercessor,  pleading  the 
CMtse  of  the  offending  in  the  presence  of  the  offended  party. 

3.  In  tb«  sense  of  efficirat  peace-maker.  Christ,  as  mediator, 
(1.)  Hu  all  powtt  and  judgment  committed  to  his  hands,  Uatt 
xxviiL  18,  ix.  €;  John  v.  22,  25-27;  and,  (2.)  He  efficiently 
matea  reconciliation  between  Qod  and  man  by  an  all-satisfactoiy 
expiatjou  and  meritorioua  obedience. 

2.  Why  wa*  it  tuentary  that  tlte  Mediator  ihouid  be  poueMttd 
bolk  of  a  ditrine  and  human  nature  f 

1.  It  was  deariy  neeeasaiy  that  the  Ttledistoi  should  be  Qod, — 
(1.)  That  he  might  be  independent,  and  not  the  mere  creature  of 
dthtt  party,  or  otherwise  be  could  not  be  the  efficient  maker  of 
peaeft  (2.)  That  he  might  revenl  God  and  hii  salration  to  men : 
**  For  no  man  knoweth  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  will  rered  him,"  Matt  xi  27;  John  l  18.  (3.)  That 
bdng^  Of  to  permn,  above  all  Uw,  and  a*  to  dignity  of  nature, 
Infinite,  he  might  render  to  the  law  in  behalf  of  his  people  a  free 
obedience,  wliich  he  did  not  otherwise  owe  for  liimself;  and 
that  his  obedience  and  auffering  might  possess  an  infinite  value. 
(4.)  That  he  might  possess  the  infinite  wisdom,  knowledge,  and 
power  requisite  to  administer  the  infinite  realms  of  providence 
and  gnce,  which  are  committed  to  his  hands  as  mediatorial 
prineft 
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oBAmm  2.  It  WB8  dearly  necessuy  that  he  ahoold  be  num, — (1.)  Thai 
"'*  he  might  trnly  repraaent  man,  as  the  second  Adam.  (2.)  Thai  he 
might  be  made  under  the  hiw,  in  cntLer  to  render  obedieiic^  suf- 
fering,  and  temptation  possible,  GaL  iv.  4,  5;  Luke  ir.  1—13. 
(3.)  ^'In  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  onto  his 
brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  fidihfal  14gh  pries^" 
Heb.  iL  17,  18,  iv.  15,  16.  (4.)  That  in  his  glorified  humanity 
he  might  be  the  head  of  the  ^orified  church,  the  example  and 
pattern  to  whom  his  people  are  ''  predestined  to  be  eonfocmed, 
that  he  might  be  the  first-bom  among  many  brethreny"  Bom. 
viil29. 

3.  What  diveriUy  af  opinion  exists  as  to  whdher  Christ  ads 
as  mediator  in  one  or  both  natures  f 

The  Romanists  hold  that  Christ  was  mediator  only  in  his  human 
nature,  arguing  that  it  is  impossible  that  God  could  mediate  be- 
tween man  and  himself. 

The  very  opposite  has  been  maintained,  viz.,  that  Christ  was 
mediator  only  in  his  divine  nature. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is,  that  Christ  was  mediator  as  the 
God-man,  in  both  natures. 

4.  How  may  the  acts  of  Christ  he  classified  unth  reference  to  his 
two  natures  ? 

Theologians  have  properly  distingmshed  between  the  person 
who  acts  and  the  nature  or  inward  energy  whereby  he  acts.''^ 

Thus  we  affirm  of  the  one  man,  that  he  thinks  and  that  he 
walks.  The  same  person  performs  these  two  classes  of  action,  so 
radically  distinct,  in  virtue  of  the  two  natures  embraced  in  his 
single  person.  So  the  single  person  of  the  God-man  performs  all 
actions  involving  the  attributes  of  a  divine  nature  in  virtue  of  lus 
divine  nature,  and  all  actions  involving  the  attributes  of  a  human 
nature  in  virtue  of  his  human  nature. 

tO.  How  can  it  be  proved  th€U  lie  was  mediator,  and  acted  as  such, 
both  in  his  divine  and  human  natures  f 

1.  From  the  fact  that  the  discharge  of  each  of  the  three  great 

*  Vide  Tarrettiu,  m  loco. 
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'fanctions  of  the  mediatorial  office,  the  prophetical,  priestly,  and  CHAmK 

•  zxi 
kingly,  involves  the  attributes  of  both  natures,  as  has  been  fiilly    '. 

proved  under  question  2. 

2.  From  the  fact  that  the  Bible  attributes  all  his  acts  as  media- 
'  tor  to  the  one  person,  viewed  as  embracing  both  natures.     The 

person  is  often  designated  by  a  term  derived  from  the  attributes 
of  one  nature,  while  the  mediatorial  action  attributed  to  that  i^er- 
son  is  plainly  performed  in  virtue  of  the  other  nature  embraced 
within  it — See  Acts  xx.  28;  1  Cor.  ii  8  ;  Heb.  ix.  14. 

3.  From  the  fact  that  he  was  mediator  from  the  foundation  of 
the  earth,  (see  chapter  xix.  question  11,)  it  is  clear  that  he  was 

-  not  mediator  in  his  human  nature  alone ;  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  Eternal  Word  became  incarnate,  in  order  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  full  discharge  of  his  mediatorial  work,  (Heb.  iL  17,  18,) 
it  is  equally  plain  that  he  was  not  mediator  in  his  divine  nature 
alone. 

6.  In  what  sense  do  the  Romanists  regard  saints  and  angels  cu 
mediators? 

They  do  not  attribute  either  to  saints  or  angels  the  work  of 
propitiation  proper ;  yet  they  hold  that  the  merits  of  the  saint 
are  the  ground  and  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  his  intercession,  as 
in  the  case  of  Christ 

7.  How  far  do  they  ascribe  a  medieUorial  character  to  their 
jifriestsf 

The  Protestant  holds  that  the  church  is  composed  of  a  company 
of  men  united  to  one  another  in  virtue  of  the  immediate  union  of 
leach  with  Christ  the  head.  The  Romanist  holds,  on  the  contrary, 
that  each  individual  member  is  united  immediately  to  the  church, 
and  through  the  church  to  Christ  Their  priests,  therefore,  of  the 
true  apostolic  succession,  subject  to  apostolic  bishops,  being  the 
only  authorized  dispensers  of  the  sacraments,  and  through  them 
of  Christ's  grace,  are  mediators — 

1.  Between  the  individual  and  Christ,  the  necessary  link  of 
union  with  him. 

I  2.  In  their  offering  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  making  therein 
a  true  propitiation  for  the  venial  sins  of  the  people ;  Christ's  great 
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«  ucrifice  luiving  atoned  for  ori^nal  sin,  and  laid  the 
the  propitiatoi;  virtue  which  bdon^  to  Um  nuai. 
3.  In  their  being  eminent  intercessoia. 

8.  Kou  eon  it  be  promd  Aat  ChriM  u  our  oa^  mudialor,  «•  tit 
proper  tente  of  the  term  t 

1.  Direct  teatimooy  <£  Bd^tue,  1  ISm.  a.  5. 

2.  Becaiue  the  Scripture!  ebow  forth  Clhiiat  aa  folflUiag  tn  onr 
behalf  ereiy  mediatorial  fiinction  thatia  neeaaaaiy;  alike  pni^ilu- 
tion  and  adTOcscy,  1  John  iL  1 ;  on  evth  and  in  haanu,  HdL  iz. 
12,  Si,  vv.  26. 

3.  Becanse,  in  virtue  ot  the  ii^nite  dignity  of  hia  ponon  and 
perfection  of  hia  nature,  all  theie  fiinotaona  vera  disdiaigtd  hf 
him  exhaustively,  Heb.  x.  14. 

4.  Because  there  is  "  complete"  Balvation  in  him,  and  no  salva- 
tion in  any  other;  and  no  man  can  come  to  the  Father  except 
through  him,  Col.  il  10;  John  xiv.  G;  Acts  iv.  12. 

0.  There  is  no  room  for  any  mediator  between  the  individual 
and  Christ, — (1.)  Because  he  is  our  "brother"  and  "  sympathiiii^ 
high  priest,"  who  invites  every  man  immediately  to  himself  Matt 
XL  26 ;  (2.)  Because  the  worlc  of  drawing  men  to  Christ  belongs 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  John  vi  44,  xvi  13,  14. 

9.  W/iat  relalum  do  the  Scriptunt  repreeerU  the  Holy  Ghott  at 
tuitaininff  to  tJi^  mediatorial  work  of  Chritt  t 

1.  Begutting  and  replenishing  his  human  nature,  Lake  i  3S, 
iL  40;  Joliniii  34;  Ps.  xlv.  7. 

2.  All  Christ's  mediatorial  f unctdons  were  fulfilled  in  the  Sfurit; 
his  prophetical  teachings,  his  priestly  sacrifice,  and  his  kingly  ad- 
ministrations. The  Sjnrit  descended  upon  him  at  his  btptism, 
Luke  iii.  22;  and  led  him  into  the  vrilderaess  to  be  tempted, 
Katt.  iv.  1 ;  he  returned  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  into  Qalile^ 
Luke  iv.  14;  tlirough  the  Eternal  Spirit  be  offered  himself  with- 
out spot  to  Qod,  Heb.  ix.  14. 

3.  The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  as  "the  Spirit  of  truth," 
"  the  Bsncti£er,"  and  "  the  comforter,"  vests  in  Christ  aa  media- 
tor, aa  part  of  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grac^  John  xv.  36, 
xvi.  7,  vii.  39;  Acts  ii  S3. 
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4.  Tha  Hdij  Spirit  thus  dispensed  by  Christ  as  medUtor  aeti  «i 
er  kim,  and  Itadi  to  Him,  in  teaching,  qnickening,  sanctifying, 

pteserriBg,  and  «cling  all  grace  in  his  peopla  Aa  Christ,  iriien 
on  earth,  led  only  to  the  Father,  so  the  Uoljr  Ghoat  now  leads 
only  to  Christ,  John  xT.  26,  xvL  13,  li;  Acta  v.  32;  1  Cor.  xii,  3. 

5.  While  Christ  as  mediabx'  is  said  to  be  onr  tcapankijm,  "  ad- 
vocate," ttitk  Ae  Father,  1  John  ii  1 ;  the  Holy  Qhoat  is  said  to 
beoiM-mfNiKXTTiot,  "advocate,"  (tranaUted  " oomfbitor,")  on  earth, 
to  sUde  with  as  for  ever,  to  teach  us  Uie  things  of  CSuist,  sad  to 
hold  a  eoBlrovenj  nith  the  vorld,  John  xiv.  16,  26,  xv.  26, 

xn.  r-». 

6.  WUleChrist  ia  s^d  to  be  our  mediator  to  make  intercession 
for  u  in  hesTon,  Heb.  vii.  ^6,  Bom.  viiL  34 ;  the  Holy  Qhoet,  by 
fi>imiBg  thoughts  and  desires  within  ns  according  to  the  will  of 
Ood,  is  stud  to  make  intercession  fur  iis  with  unuUerable  groan- 
inga,  BoDL  viiL  26,  27. 

7.  The  stun  of  the  whole  is,  "  We  have  introdoeUon  to  the 
Father  thritugh  the  Son  b^  the  Spirit,"  Epk  ii.  IS. 

10.  On  vAal  ground  it  the  throffold  ojtee  ^prophet,  prieit, 
and  Ixng  applied  to  Chritt  ? 

1.  Beeanae  these  three  functions  are  alt  equally  seeessaiy,  and 
together  exhaust  the  wh(>le  mediatorial  wurlc 

2.  Because  the  Bible  ascribes  all  of  these  fanctioos  to  Christ ; — 
prophetical,  Deut.  xviii  15,  IS;  compare  Acts  ill  22,  viL  37; 
Heh.  1  3; — priestly,  Ps.  ex.  4,  and  the  whole  Epistle  to  the 
Hebcem;— kingly.  Acts  v.  ril;  1  Tim.  vL  15;  Rev.  xviL  14. 

It  is  always  ta  be  remembered  tbat  these  are  not  three  offices, 
but  three  functions  of  the  one  indivisible  office  of  mediator.  These 
/oDctioBB  an  abstmctly  most  distiiignishable,  but  in  the  concrete 
»nd  in  their  ezerdse  they  qualify  one  another  in  every  act.  Thus, 
vrhen  he  teaches,  he  is  essentially  a  roysl  and  priestly  teacher; 
and  when  he  rules,  he  is  a  priestly  uid  prophetical  king;  and 
s^ea  be  other  atones  or  intercedes,  he  is  a  prophetical  and  kingly 


11.   What  it  Ae  tenpturtUaetue  »/ the  teord  prophet  t  Piup^tt. 

Its  ^[euenl  sense  is,  one  who  speaks  for  another  with  snthori^ 
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k  as  iuterpKter.    Thoa  Uoseswu  prophet  for. hi*  brottMr-A«mN, 
Etviil. 

A  prophet  of  Qod  is  one  qn&lified  and  anthorued  to  tptak  ioe 
God  to  men.     roretelling  futaie  eventB  is  011I7  inddentBl. 

12.  EoudoaGhrutexteuletheofieeo/apnphat 

1.  Immeditttely,  in  his  ovn  person :  u  when  (1.)  on  earth  vitk 
hia  diaciplea;  and  (2.)  the  light  of  the  new  JemBalem  in  llie  midat 
of  the  thicme,  Rev.  x^  23. 

2.  Mediately :  {I.}  through  his  Spirit;  [1.]  -  byinsfMiataoD; 
[3.]  by  apiritual  illiuuinatioa  (3.)  Through  the  officer*  of  hia 
church;  [I.]  those  inspired,  as  apostles  and  profdiata;  moA 
[2.]  those  natnntllf  endowed,  as  the  stated  ministry,  Eph.  ir.  11. 

3.  Both  externally,  as  through  his  word  and  woHu  addressed 
to  the  understanding;  and, 

4.  Internally,  by  the  spiritual  Ulumination  of  the  heart,  1  John 
iL  20,  T.  20. 

5.  In  three  grand  Buccessive  stages  of  development :  o,  before 
his  incamatiou;  h,  since  his  incarnation;  e,  throughout  eternity 
in  glory.  Rev.  viL  17,  zxL  23. 

13.  Hoie  can  it  be  proved  that  he  acted  ai  emA  befi>rt  Ait  incar- 
nation f 

1.  His  divine  title  of  Logos,  *'  Word,"  as  by  nature  as  well  as 
office  the  eternal  Revcaler. 

2.  It  has  been  before  proved  (chapter  xix.,  qnestion  II,  and 
chapter  viiL,  question  12)  that  he  was  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament  economy ; — called  Counsellor,  Iml  ix.  6  ;  Angel  of  the 
covenant,  MaL  iii.  1 ;  Interpreter,  Job  xxxiiL  33. 

3.  The  fact  is  directly  affirmed  in  the  New  Testament,  1  Pet 
i  11. 

14.  Wfmt  ii  ettential  to  the  prittlly  qfiee,  or  what  ii  a  pruM  m 
th*  Kriptural  mhm  of  that  lermf 

As  the  general  idea  of  the  prophet  is,  one  qualified  and  autho- 
rized to  speak  for  Ood  to  men ;  so  the  general  idea  of  a  priest 
is,  one  qualified  and  authorized  to  treat  in  behalf  of  men  with 
God. 
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A  priest,  therefore,  must—  obaptik 

1.  Be  taken  from  among  men  to  represent  them,  Heb.  y.  1,  2;     1 

Er.  xxviiL  9,  12,  21,  29. 

2.  Chosen  by  God  as  his  special  election  and  property,  Num. 
xvL  5;  Heb.  v.  4. 

3.  Holy,  morally  pure  and  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  Ley.  xxL  6, 8 ; 
Ps.  cyi  16;  Ex.  xxxiz.  30,  31. 

4.  He  has  a  right  to  draw  near  to  Jehovah,  and  to  bring  near 
or  offer  sacrifice,  and  to  make  intercession,  Num.  zvi  5;  Ex. 
3dx.  22;  Ley.  xvi  3,  7,  12,  15. 

The  priest,  therefore,  was  essentially  a  mediator,  chosen  from 
simong  men  to  stand  before  Grod,  for  the  purpose, — 1.  Of  pro- 
pitiation by  sacrifice,  Heb.  v.  1-3 ;  and,  2.  Of  intercession,  Luke 
X  9,  10;  Ex.  XXX.  8;  Rev.  v.  8,  viil  3,  4.* 

15.  Prove  from  the  Old  Testament  that  Christ  was  truly  a  priest, 

1.  It  is  expressly  declared.     Compare  Ps.  ex.  4,  with  Heb.  v.  6, 
20;  Zech.  vi  13. 

2.  Priestly  functions  are  ascribed  to  him,  Isa.  liiL  10,  12;  Dan. 
24,  25. 

3.  The  whole  meaning  and  virtue  of  the  temple,  of  its  services, 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  all 

ypical  of  Christ  and  his  work  as  priest.     This  Paul  clearly  proves 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew& 


1 6.  Show  from  the  New  Testament  that  all  tlie  requisites  of  a 
were  found  in  him. 

1.  Christ  was  a  man  taken  from  among  men  to  represent  them 
l^efore  God,  Heb.  ii  16,  iv.  15. 

2.  He  was  chosen  by  God,  Heb.  v.  5,  6. 

3.  He  was  perfectly  holy,  Luke  i.  35;  Heb.  viL  26. 

4.  He  liad  the  right  of  the  nearest  access  to,  and  the  greatest 
influence  with  the  Father,  John  xvi  28,  xi.  42;  Heb.  i  3,  ix.  11, 
12-14,  24. 

17.  Show  tliat  lie  actuxdly  performed  all  the  duties  of  tlu 
ofice» 

*  Taken  firom  Falrbalrn'i  Topology,  vol.  ii.,  part  ilL,  chap.  ilL 
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•Hirm     Tlie  du^  of  the  priest  ia  to  mediate  by— 1.  Rrapatfatitoj  %  b> 


1.  He  mediated  in  the  general  wnae  of  the  wad,  Jcia  sAr..  €\ 
1  Tiiii.il  6;  HetK  ni.  t,  im,  i4. 

2.  He  offered  pn>i»tutioii,  Epk  t.  S;  Hek  ix.  9^  z.  It; 
1  John  il  2. 

3.  He  offered  interceasion,  Bom.  viiLSl;  Heb,  vSLSft;  1  Jala 
iLl. 

That  thia  pra^taatoy  mrk  at  Chiiat  ma  leal,  ud  aot  veto* 
phorical,  ia  evident  from  the  fact  tbak  it  anpcraeded  tiie  tmoflt 
aerricce,  which  wen  oniy  typical  of  h.  A  ^pe  Kid  ahodow  neec*- 
aarily  preauppoeea  a  literal  aabatance,  HA  iz.  10~12,  x.  1}  OoL 
a.  17. 

18.  What  part  of  hii  pi-ifttly  vxtrk  did  Chritt  execute  on  earth, 
and  what  part  in  heaaeni 

On  earth  he  leodered  obedience,  propitiation,  and  interceaaion, 
Heb.  T.  7-9,  ix.  26,  28;  Rom.  v.  19. 

In  heaven  be  baa  preeented  his  Mcrifice  in  the  moat  holy  pbice, 
and  ever  liveth  to  make  iotercessiou  for  ua,  Heb.  viL  24,  25, 
ix.  12,  24. 

19.  In  what  respeclt  did  the  prUilhood  of  Chria  excd  the 
Aaroniel 

1.  In  the  dignitj  of  his  person.  They  nere  mere  men  ;  be  waa 
the  eternal  Son,  They  were  ainners,  who  bad  first  to  make  atone- 
ment for  their  own  sins,  and  afterwards  for  the  sine  of  the  peoj^ ; 
he  waa  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled,  Heb.  vii  26,  27.  He  was 
perfect  man,  and  yet  hia  access  to  Qod  was  infinitely  nearer  thaa 
that  of  any  other  being,  John  x.  30;  Zecb.  xiiL  7. 

2.  In  the  infinite  value  of  bia  sacrifice.  Theirs  could  not  cleanse 
from  ain,  Heb.  x.  4,  and  were  repeated  continually,  Heb.  x.  1-3; 
his  aacrifice  was  perfectly  efiicacious,  and  once  for  all,  HeU  x. 
10-14,     Tliua  theirs  were  only  the  shadow  of  bis,  Heb.  x.  I. 

3.  In  the  manner  of  their  consecration.  They  without,  he  with 
an  oath,  Heb.  viL  30-22. 

i.  They,  being  many,  succeeded  each  other  by  generation;  be 
continueth  for  ever,  Heb.  vii,  24. 
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5.  Gbrist's  priesthood  is  connected  with  a  ^  greater  and  more  oainrxa 

pofect  tabernacle," — earth  the  outer  coort,  heaven  the  true  sanctu-    ! 

aiy,  Heb.  ix.  11>24. 

6u  Christ's  interceemoD  is  offered  from  a  throne^  Bont  viii  34 ; 
Heb.  viii  1,  2. 

7.  While  seyeral  of  the  Old  Testament  servants  of  God  were  at 
onee  both  prophet  and  king,  as  David ;  and  others  both  prophet 
and  priest^  as  Ezra;  Christ  alone,  and  that  in  divine  perfection^ 
was  at  once  prophet,  priest^  and  king.  Thus  his  divine  propheti- 
cal and  kingly  perfections  qualified  and  enhanced  the  transcendent 
TOtne  of  every  priestly  act,  Zech.  vi  13. 

20.  In  what  sense  ufcu  Christ  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Mdchi" 
zedekf 

The  Aaronic  priesthood  was  typical  of  Christ,  but  in  two  prin- 
cipal respects  it  failed  in  representing  the  great  Antitype. 

1.  It  consisted  of  succeeding  generations  of  mortal  mea  2.  It 
consisted  of  priests  not  royal 

The  Holy  Qhost,  on  the  other  hand,  suddenly  brings  Melchi* 

2edek  before  us  in  the  patriarchal  history,  a  royal  priest,  with 

the  significant  names,  " King  of  Righteousness'*  and  ''King  of 

IPeace,"  Qen.  ziv.  18-20 ;  and  as  suddenly  withdraws  him.  Whence 

le  comes  and  whither  he  goes  we  know  not     As  a  private  man 

^  had  an  unwritten  history,  like  others ;  but  as  a  royal  priest 

lie  ever  remains,  without  father,  without  mother,  without  origin, 

-muccessiony  or  end;  and  thereforey  as  Paul  says,  Heb.  viL  3,  made 

l>efbrehand  of  Gkxl  an  exact  type  of  the  eternity  of  the  priesthood 

of  Ouist,  Pa  ex.  4.     The  prophecy  was,  "  Thou  shalt  be  a  priest 

Jor  e9«r,"  or  an  eternal  priest,  ''  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 

The  similitude  of  this  type,  therefore,  included  two  things : — 

1.  An  everlasting  priesthood ;  2.  The  union  of  the  kingly  and 

priestly  functions  in  one  person.* 

21.  How  can  it  he  proved  that  the  Christian  ministry  is  not  a 
priesihoodf 

1.  Human  priests  were  ever^possible  only  as  types,  but  types 
are  possible  only  before  the  revelation  of  the  antitype.     The  pur- 

*  Fairbairo't  Typology,  toL  1L,  part  UL,  chap.  ML 
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K  pose  of  tbe  Aanrnic  priL'stbaod  was  fuUiUed  in  Christ,  and  therefi 
the  institution  was  for  ever  abolished  by  Christ,  Heb.  x.  I,  9,  1 

2.  Christ  exhaustively  dischtirges  idl  the  duties  and  puipoaes 
the  prieetlj'  office,  so  that  any  human  priest  (so  called)  is  an  an 
Christ,  Heb.  s.  14;  CoL  a  10. 

3.  There  can  be  no  need  of  any  priest  to  open  the  way  for 
to  Christ ;  because,  while  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that  we  can  or. 
go  to  God  by  Clirist,  John  xiv,  6,  they  teucit  ua  no  less  empha 
cully  that  we  must  come  immediately  to  Christ,  Matt.  si.  2 
John  V.  40,  vii.  37;  Rev.  iii  20,  uiL  17. 

i.  No  priestly  function  is  ever  attributed  to  any  New  Testame 
officer,  inspired  or  uninspired,  extraordinary  or  ordinary,  T 
whole  duty  of  all  theae  ofEcera  of  every  kind  ia  comprised  in  t 
functions  of  teaching  and  ruling,  1  Cor.  liL  28;  Epb.  iv.  11,  I 
l-fim.  iii  1-13;  1  PetT.  2. 

5.  They  are  (»nstantly  called  by  different  deaignationc^  expn 
Give  of  an  entirely  different  class  of  functions ;  as,  "  messenge: 
watehmen,  heralds  of  salvation,  teachers,  rulers,  oreraeera,  she 
herds,  and  eldera." 

22.  In  kAoJ  letiK  are  all  believers  priests? 

Although  there  cannot  be  in  the  Christian  Church  any  g1m> 
priests  standing  between  their  brethren  and  Christ,  yet  in  com 
qnence  of  the  union,  both  federal  and  vital,  which  every  Christi 
sustains  to  Christ,  which  involves  fellowship  with  him  in  all 
his  human  graces,  and  in  all  of  his  mediatorial  functions  and  pi 
rogatives,  every  believer  has  part  in  the  priesthood  of  hia  Hm 
in  such  a  senile  that  he  hsa  immediate  access  to  Qod  tbronj 
Christ,  even  into  the  holiest  of  all,  Heb.  x.  19-22 ;  and  that,  beii 
sanctified  and  spiritually  qualified,  he  may  there  offer  up,  aa 
"  holy  priest,"  a  "  royal  priest,"  spiritual  sacrifices,  not  ezpiatoi 
but  the  oblation  of  praise,  supplication,  and  thanksgiving,  thnni 
Jeaus  Christ,  and  intercession  for  living  friends,  Heb.  xiii  1 
1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2 ;  1  Pet  ii.  6,  9. 

They  are,  by  equal  reason,  also  prophets  and  kings  in  fellowsfa 
with  Christ,  1  John  iL  20;  John  rvi  13;  Eev.  L  G,  v.  10. 

*  S«  Git.  Rrptnorr.  Juk  UtS. 
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THE  ATONEMENT:  ITS  NATURE,  NECESSITY, 
PERFECTION,  AND  EXTENT. 

L  Thb  Natubb  of  the  Atoneuekt. 

1.  What  it  the  meanitiffo/the  word  atonemenl,a»u*ed  inScripturet  chapteb 
The  word  atonement  occurs  but  once  in  the  English  translation     .* 

of  the  New  Testament,  Horn.  v.  1 1 ;  but  the  Greek  word,  of  which 
in  that  case  it  is  a  translation,  KaroAAayi;,  and  the  iv'erb  of  the 
same  origin  and  meaning,  KaroAAaaoto,  (*'  to  change,  exchange,  to 
reconcile,'')  occur  together  ten  times  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.. 
Bom.  V.  10,  twice;  ver.  11;  xL  15;  1  Cor.  vii  11;  2  Cor.  v.  18, 
twice;  ver.  19,  twice;  and  ver.  20.  In  every  case  the  verb  is 
translated  **  to  reconciU;"  and  except  in  Bom.  v.  11,  the  noun  is 
rendered  **  recanciliation  ;^^  the  mode  of  this  reconciliation  being 
clearly  indicated,  Eom.  v.  10,  viz.,  "  By  the  death  of  his  Son." 

Throughout  the  Old  Testament  the  word  atonement  is  con- 
stantly used  to  signify  the  reconciliation  of  God,  by  means  of 
bloody  sacrifices,  to  men  alienated  from  him  by  the  guilt  of  sin. 
The  priest  made  atonement  for  the  transgressors  of  the  law,  by 
sacrifices,  and  it  was  forgiven  them.  Lev.  iv.  20,  v.  6,  vi  7,  xii.  8, 
xiv.  18;  Num.  xv.  25.  On  the  great  "day  of  atonement"  the 
high  priest  made  atonement,  first  for  his  own  sins,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  bullock;  and  then  for  the  sins  of  all  the  people,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  goat ;  and  then  the  sins  thus  atoned  for  were  confessed 
and  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  carried  away  by  him 
into  oblivion.  Lev.  xvi.  6-22. 

2.  How  do  the  word^  atonement  and  $atigfaction  differ? 
Satis&ction  is  the  more  specific  term ;  atonement  is  the  recon- 
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DBirTEK  ciliation  of  Qod  to  man  by  the  death  of  his  Son. 
'""'     expresses  the  relation  which  the  work  of  Cbntb  wMteiiw  to  tiw 
detDaods  of  Ood's  law  and  justice. 

3.  Wherein  doa  the  mtitfadion  rendertd  by  CKrist  emuutt 

By  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  of  graces  Christ  BaaiuneB  pre- 
dsely  the  place  and  all  the  obligatdoiu  of  hia  pea|de  under  the 
broken  and  unsatisfied  covenant  of  works.  These  obligatims  were 
evident!}', — I.  Perfect  obedience  as*the  otmditum  of  reward;  and, 
2.  The  penalty  of  dcftUi,  incurred  by  tiie  &ilnn  of  obedience  both 
in  their  representative  Adam  and  in  th^  own  penona. 

4.  Ifoto  may  U  be  proved  that  the  "  aetwe  obedience"  ^  Ckritt 
to  the  preeepli  of  the  law  enten  into  Ml  tatitfaetionf 

1.  The  neceesity  of  the  case.  The  position  of  Christ  was  tiiat 
of  second  Adam,  1  Cor.  rv.  22,  4S.  He  came  to  fulfil  the  law  in 
our  behalf.  Bat  the  law  detaimds  obedie&ce  aa  its  condition  of 
life,  Som.  x.  6.     Here  the  first  Adam  had  faOed. 

2.  The  fixed  meaning  of  the  word  Suouocrvn},  "  righteousnesa," 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  perfect  conformity  to  the  whole  law, 
Rom.  VL  13,  16,  viil  4,  X.  4;  FhiL  iii.  6;  Tit  iiL  5;  1  John  il 
29  :  yet  Christ  is  said  to  be  for  us,  "  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness,"  Bom.  x.  4;  and  we  are  said  to  be  made  "the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him,"  2  Cor.  v.  21. 

3.  It  is  expressly  asserted  in  Bom.  v.  19,  where  Adam's  dis- 
obedience, which  subjected  ua  to  guilt,  is  contrasted  with  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  whereby  we  are  made  righteous. 

Savinian         5.    What  it  the  Soeiman  view  at  to  the  nature  of  the  atont' 

■MM.  They  deny, — 1.  Of  sin,  that  it  inherently,  for  its  own  sake,  de- 

serves punishment;  and,  2.  Of  Qod,  that  his  infinitely  perfect 
righteousness  determines  him  to  demand  the  punishment  of  all 
sin.  On  the  other  hand,  they  hold  that  God  may,  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  his  benevolent  care  for  the  best  interests  of  his 
'  general  moral  government,  forgive  sm  at  any  time,  upon  the  re- 
pentance of  the  auner.  The  death  of  Christ,  therefore,  was  de- 
si.:pcd  simply  to  soften  the  heart,  and  to  encourage  the  confidence 
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of  the  .sinner  in  CJod,  and  so  (li^jH.sc   him  to  ii.[tentance,  by  that  c 
eminent  exhibition  of  ili\ine  love.'" 

6.  What  is  the  Governmental  theory  ca  to  the  nature  of  the 
atonements 

The  advocates  of  this  theory,  which  is  distinctively  New  Eng- 
land and  New  School,  agree  with  the  Socinians  in  their  fundamen- 
tal propositions : — 

1.  That  sin  does  not  intrinsically  deserve  punishment, — ».«.,  the 
true  end  of  punishment  is  rather  to  prevent  sin,  than  to  satisfy 
▼indicatory  justice;  and,  2.  That  there  is  no  principle  in  Qod 
which  demands  the  punishment  of  all  sin  for  its  own  sake  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  differ  from  the  Socinians  in  denying 
tliat  God  can  consistently  forgive  sin  upon  the  mere  repentance  of 
the  sinner,  since  such  a  habit  on  his  part  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  good  government  of  the  universe,  by  removing  all  the 
restraints  which  fear  of  punishment  presents  to  sin.  They  regard 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  therefore,  as  designed  to  make  a  moral 
impression  upon  the  universe,  by  the  emphatic  display  of  Gkxl's 
detennination  to  punish  sin,  and  thus  to  make  the  forgiveness  of 
sinful  men  consistent  with  the  good  government  of  the  moral  uni- 
▼erse  as  a  whole. 

7.  How  may  that  system  be  disproved  F 

1.  This  system  regards  the  ill  desert  of  sin  as  resulting  from  its 
tendency  to  produce  disorder  in  the  universe.  But  it  is  an  ulti- 
mate fact  of  consciousness  that  virtue  intrinsically  deserves  well, 
and  that  sin  intrinsically  is  ill  desert,  (1.)  Every  awakened  con- 
science feels  this.  (2.)  Qod  constantly  asserts  it,  Jer.  zliv.  4; 
Deut  zzv.  16.  (3.)  It  is  implied  in  all  punishment  For  any 
man  to  be  hung  for  the  good  of  the  community  is  murder,  and  for 
any  soul  to  be  damned  for  the  sake  of  an  example  would  be  an  in- 
finite putrage. 

2.  This  S3rstem  resolves  the  justice  of  God  into  a  mode  of  his 
imiversal  benevolence,  and  denies  that  his  perfect  righteousness 
nnchangeably  demands  the  punishment  of  all  sin,  simply  as  such, 
in  exact  proportion  to  its  ill  desert    This  is  contrary  to  Scrip- 

•  Cat  Racov.,  pp.  7<i\^il», 
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CHApm  tore,  Heb.  i  13;  Ps.  v.  \  5;  Prov.  xvii  15;  Heb.  ziL  29fVLlO', 
*'"•    Rom.  iii  5;  2  Thess.  i  6-8. 

3.  It  represents  Qod  as  deriving  the  motiTes  of  his  acts  firom 
the  exigencies  of  his  creation,  and  not  from  the  inherent  princqilea 
of  his  own  nature ;  which  is  derogatory  to  his  soyereignty  and  in- 
dependence. 

4.  It  degrades  the  infinite  work  of  Christ  to  the  poor  U/wA  of  a 
goTemmental  adjustment^  whereas  it  was  the  most  i^orioos  exhi- 
bition of  eternal  principles. 

5.  This  system  makes  the  atonement  a  theatrical  inculcation  of 
principles  which  were  not  truly  involyed  in  the  case;  For  if 
Chiist  died,  not  that  the  sins  of  his  people  which  he  bore  should 
be  truly  punished  in  him,  but  only  to  manifest  to  the  mofal  uni- 
verse that  sin  must  be  punished,  it  is  veiy  evident  that  then  sin 
was  not  punished  in  this  case,  and  that  Christ's  death,  conse- 
quently, could  not  teach  the  really  intdligerU  portion  of  the  uni- 
verse any  such  lesson  as  that  sin  must  be  punished,  but  rather  the 
reverse. 

6.  It  has  no  support  in  Scripture,  it  is  advocated  simply  on  the 
principles  of  rational  science,  so  called. 

7.  It  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  positive  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures  respecting  the  work  of  Christ,  Isa.  liiL;  GaLiiL  13; 
Rom.  vul  3;  1  Pet.  ii.  24;  2  Cor.  v.  21;  Heb.  ix.  28.  For  only 
through  this  satisfaction  to  justice  was  it  possible  for  Gk>d  to  be 
both  just  and  the  justifier  of  the  transgressor,  Rom.  iii  26. 

8.  If  Christ's  death  is  merely  designed  to  produce  a  moral  im- 
pression on  the  universe,  if  it  did  not  really  render  satisfaction  to 
divine  justice,  in  what  sense  can  we  be  said  to  be  united  to  Christ, 
to  die  with  him,  or  to  rise  again  with  him  ?  *'  What  is  meant  by 
living  by  faith,  of  which  he  is  Ithe  object?  The  fact  is,  this 
theory  changes  the  whole  nature  of  the  gospel;  the  nature  of 
faith,  and  of  justification,  the  mode  of  access  to  God,  our  re- 
lation to  Christ,  and  the  inward  exercises  of  communion,  with 
him"* 

Orthodox       8.  State  t?ie  common  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  atonement  f 

The  Socinian  theory  sets  forth  the  sufferii^gs  of  Christ  as  de- 

*  Hodge'f  Review  of  Benuui  on  the  Atonement 
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ugned  to  produce  a  moral  effect  upon  the  heart  of  the  individual  ohaptik 

.  XXII. 

sinner.  

The  governmental  theory  claims  that  that  work  was  designed 
to  produce  a  moral  effect  upon  the  intelligent  universe. 

The  orthodox  view,  while  embracing  both  of  the  above  as 
incidental  ends,  maintains  that  the  immediate  and  chief  end  of 
Christ's  work  was  to  satisfy  that  essential  principle  of  the  divine 
nature  which  demands  the  punishment  of  sin.  This  theory  em- 
braces the  following  points  : — 

"  1.  Sin  for  its  own  sake  deserves  the  wrath  and  curse  of  Gk>d. 
2.  Qod  is  disposed,  from  the  very  excellence  of  his  nature,  to 
treat  hi9  creatures  as  they  deserve.  3.  To  satisfy  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God,  his  Son  assumed  our  nature,  was  made  under 
the  law,  fulfilled  all  righteousness,  and  bore  the  punishment  of 
our  sin&  4.  By  his  righteousness  those  who  believe  are  con- 
stituted righteous,  his  merit  being  so  imputed  to  them  that  they 
are  regarded  as  righteous  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d.*'  * 

9.  In  wJuU  setue  were  ChrisVi  sufferinge  penal,  and  tohai  is  the 
diference  between  calamity ,  chastisement,  and  punishment  f 

Calamity  is  suffering  which  has  no  relation  to  sin;  chastise- 
ment, that  suffering  which  is  designed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
sufferer;  punishment,  that  which  is  designed  for  the  satisfaction 
of  justice.  The  penalty  of  the  law  is  that  suffering  which  the 
law  demands  as  a  satisfaction  to  justice  for  the  violation  of  its 
commands,  t 

The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  penal,  therefore,  because  he 
suffered  precisely  that  kind  and  degree  of  evil  that  divine  justice 
demanded  as  a  complete  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  all 
Ilia  people,  Isa.  liiL ;  Gal.  iiL  13  ;  Matt  xx.  28;  Eom.  viiL  3 ; 
2  Cor.  V.  21.  His  sufferings  are  said  to  have  been  penal  in 
distinction, — 1.  To  calamity  or  chastisement;  2.  To  pecuniary 
satisfaction. 

10.  State  the  difference  between  pecuniary  and  penal  satis/ac- 
tion, 

^  1.  In  the  one  case,  the  demand  is  upon  the  thing  due;  in  the 

'  *  Hodgo*t  Euaya,  pu  181.  f  IMd.,  p.  152. 
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EK  Cither,  it  is  upon  the  peraon  of  the  criminal.  2.  Iti  the  one  case, 
ttie  demand  is  for  au  exact  equivalent, — n  piec«  of  money  in  the 
liands  of  a  king  is  of  no  more  value  than  in  tlie  liands  of  ii 
peasant ;  in  tho  other,  tlie  demand  being  upon  the  ])ersan, 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  jnstice,  must  be  satisfied  by  very 
ditferent  kinds  and  de^;rees  of  punishment,  depending  upnn  the 
dignity  of  the  person  and  the  conditions  of  the  taw.  3.  The 
creditor  is  bound  to  accept  the  payment  of  the  debt,  no  matter 
by  whom  offered ;  whereas,  in  the  cuae  of  crime,  the  sovereign  is 
neither  bound  to  provide  a  substitute  nor  U>  accept  one  when 
offered.  4,  Hence  penal  satisfaction  does  not  ipto  fiicto  liberate; 
the  acceptance  is  a  matter  of  free  grace,  and  is  determined  by 
amingement  or  covenant'" 

11.  W^hat  ti  the  ■penalty  of  the  law,  and  tn  what  lenae  did 
Chritt  bear  that  penalty  f 

"  The  penalty  of  the  law  in  Scripture  is  cidled '  death,'  which 
includes  every  kind  of  evil  inflicted  by  divine  justice  in  punish- 
ment of  sin ;  and  inasmuch  as  Christ  suffered  such  evil,  &nd  to 
such  a  degree  as  fully  satisfied  divine  justice,  he  sufiered  what 
the  Scriptures  call  the  penalty  of  the  law.  It  is  not  any  specific 
Idnd  or  degree  of  suffering.  The  penalty  in  the  case  of  the  indi- 
vidual sinner  involves  remorse,  despair,  Mid  eternal  banishment 
from  God;  in  the  case  of  Christ,  it  involved  none  of  these. 
It  is  not  the  nature,  but  the  relation  of  sufferings  to  the  law,  that 
gives  them  their  distinctive  valua"  It  is  not  the  dt^ree  of  the 
sufferings  merely,  but  the  dignity  of  the  sufferer  also,  which 
determines  their  sin -atoning  efficacy,  t 

Our  standards  declare  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  the  case 
of  Christ  includes  "  the  miseries  of  this  life,  the  wrath  of  Qod, 
the  accuised  death  of  the  cross,  and  continuance  under  the  power 
of  death  for  a  time." 

12.  In  teliat  teTue  and  on  what  ground  were  the  aufferingi  of 
Chritt  equivalent  to  the  tufferinge  nfall  hit  peo^  f 

They  were  unutterably  great,  and  equivalent  to  the  sufferings 
of  all  bis  people,  not  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  as  precisely  »  quid  pro 

'  nodes'!  Eimjt,  pp.  1U,  UG.  t  Ibid.,  r-  U)V 
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quo,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  but  in  a  penal  sense,  as  in  the  cnAprvB 
judgment  of  God  fully  satisfying  in  their  behalf  all  the  penal    ^^"' 
claims  of  the  law. 

The  ground  upon  which  God  judges  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
to  be^  in  a  penal  sense,  equivalent  to  the  sufferings  of  all  his 
people,  is  not  the  nature  or  degree  of  that  suffering,  but  the 
dignity  of  the  sufferer.  Those  sufferings,  though  endured  in  a 
finite  nature,  were  of  infinite  value,  because  of  the  infinite  dignity 
of  his  person. 

13.  In  what  sense  were  Christ's  sufferings  vicarious^  and  in 
what  sense  was  he  the  substitute  of  his  people  f 

A  substitute  is  one  who  acts  or  suffers  in  the  place  of  or  in 
behalf  of  another;  and  that  is  vicarious  obedience  or  suffering 
which  is  rendered  or  endured  by  the  substitute  in  the  place  of 
another.  In  this  sense  Christ  is  our  substitute,  and  his  sufferings 
Ticarions,  Horn.  v.  8 ;  Matt  zx.  28 ;  1  Tim.  ii  6 ;  1  Pet.  ii  24, 
iiL  18 ;  Isa.  liii.  6. 

14  WheU  were  tlu  qualifications  necessary  for  sucli  a  sub- 
gtituUf 

1.  That  he  should  be  personally  independent  of  the  law,  owing 
it  nothing  on  his  own  account 

2.  That,  possessing  the  same  identical  nature  with  man,  he 
might  be  made  under  the  law,  and  introduced  into  precisely  the 
same  legal  and  covenant  relations  sustained  by  those  for  whom 
he  stood 

3.  That  his  person  should  possess  infinite  dignity,  in  order  to 
give  an  infinite  moral  value  to  his  finite  sufferings. 

4.  That  there  should  be  a  sovereign  designation  upon  the  part 
of  the  Father,  and  a  voluntary  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
Son,  of  the  position  of  covenanted  head  and  legal  representative 
of  his  elect 

15.  What  is  the  scriptural  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  to  bear  sin, 
or  iniquity  f*  and  sJiow  what  light  is  thence  throvm  on  the  nature 
of  the  atonement. 

The  phrase,  "  to  bear  sin,  or  iniquity,*'  has  a  perfectly  definitr 
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II  ii.iage,  and  it  signifies  to  bear  the  guilt  of  ain,  or  the  penal  eon- 
sequences  attached  by  the  law  to  sin,  Ler.  t.  1,  x.  17,  xri.  22, 
xs.  20 ;  Num.  xTia  22 ;  Ezelc  xviii.  19,  20. 

Of  course,  this  langnage,  which  is  applied  freqnently  to  Christ, 
(Hob.  ix.  28  ;  Isa.  liii.  6,  1 1,  12  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24.)  precisely  defines 
the  relation  of  his  Bufferings  to  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

16.  In  jB/ua  mite  wtn  Chritt  an  nffering  for  tin  f 

Buth  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  familiar  with  sacrifices  for  sin, 
and  biith  recogiiised  in  them  precisely  the  same  transference  of 
guilt  from  the  offerer  to  the  victim,  and  the  extinguishment  of 
that  guilt  by  the  death  of  the  Tictim.  This  vas  the  definite 
sense  of  the  phrase  universally  received  by  those  to  whom  the 
apostles  wrote. 

This  ifl  p]flin— 

1.  Because  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  re- 
mission, Heb.  iz.  22.  "For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood: 
and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement 
for  your  souls,"  Lev.  zvii.  11.     Life  was  substituted  for  life. 

2.  Tlie  sacrifice  must  be  spotless,  Lev.  iii.  1.  A  spotless  life 
must  be  offered  in  place  of  one  forfeited  by  the  guilt  of  sin. 

3.  The  offerer  laid  hia  hand  Upon  the  victim, — whicb  act  was 
symbolical  of  transfer.  Lev.  L  4,  iii  2,  iv.  4,  15;  2  Chron. 
zxix.  33  ;  and  confessed  his  sins,  and  bis  sins  were  laid  npoD  tlw 
victim,  Lev.  xvi.  21. 

All  this  is  said  to  be  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come, 
while  the  substance  is  Christ.  He  is  called  "the  I^mb  of  Qod,' 
"  a  Lamb  without  blembh  and  without  spot ;"  "  hia  blood  cleanseth 
from  all  sin;"  "his  soul  is  an  offering  for  sin,"  Isa.  liii.  10;  1  John 
l7;  John  L  29;  1  Pet  i  19.* 

17.  State  tltt  atyumeTit  on  thit  nibjeet  derived  frirm  thorn 
■pauaga  wliujt  atcribe  our  salvation  to  iht  death  or  blood  of 
CkrUl. 

See  1  Pet.  i.  19;  Rev.  v.  9 ;  1  John  i.  7;  Rom.  t.  9,  10; 
Heb.  iz.  15,  ii.  9,  14,  15.  In  these  and  similar  passages  it  ti 
taught  that  the  "  death  "  or  "  blood  of  Chriat "  "  redttvu  ut," 

■Bodls'iEMTI,  p.  11>:  Iilibilin'i T7pDlag7,  TOL  IL  p.  HI. 
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^cUanta  us  firom  sin^  ^justiJUi  i*V'  *^  rteoneHet  u$  to  6W/*  oitmn 

Y  Y  ft  I 

"  delivers  us  from  bondage^*  "  redeems  us  from  the  curse  (^  the     .* 

law.^^  This  langaage  can  mean  nothing  if  the  sole  purpose  of 
Christ's  death  ^n»  to  prodope  a  moral  impression  either  upon  the 
individual  sinner,  or  upon  the  universe  as  a  common  subject  of 
divine  government  But  its  use  is  appropriate,  if  the  death  of 
Christ  really  satisfies  €rod*s  justice,  and  by  satisfying  the  penalty 
of  the  law,  removes,  by  ending,  the  guilt  or  legal  obligations  of 
our  sins. 

18.  In  what  sense  is  Christ  said  to  have  purchased  or  redeemed 
his  church?  % 

Two  Greek  words  are  translated  by  the  word  "  redeem"  in  our 
version  :  1.  AvrpotHy  "  to  release  for  a  ransom,^*  mid,  "  to  ransom^ 
redeem;'^  2.  '£{ayopa{a>,  "  to  buyout  of  the  hands  of  to  redeem^  buy 
of"  These,  of  course,  when  applied  to  the  work  of  Christ,  1  Pet 
LIS,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  understood  in  tlie  sense  of  a  pecuniary 
transaction, — i,e,y  purchase  by  the  payment  of  an  exact  equivalent 
in  value ;  but  if  they  mean  anything  they  must  teach  that  Christ 
has  acquired  a  right  to  his  church  by  doing  and  suffering  that 
which  God  has  demanded  as  the  condition  of  its  deliverance  and 
his  possession.  It  is  expressly  said  that  the  ransom  demanded 
was  his  blood,  and  that  the  condition  from  which  his  church  was 
bought  off  was  that  of  subjection  to  *^  the  curse  of  the  law" 

19.  How  can  the  Bible  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement  be 
further  proved  from  the  revealed  fact  that  Christ  offered  himself  to 
God  as  our  high  priest? 

That  he  is  truly  a  priest,  and  that  he  fulfilled  all  the  functions 
of  that  office,  has  been  fully  proved  above,  chapter  xxi.,  questions 
14-17.  Now  when  an  Israelite  sinned,  he  went  to  the  priest, 
who,  taking  a  victim,  offered  it  to  God,  life  for  life;  and  thus 
making  atonement  for  sin,  it  was  forgiven  the  transgressor.  Lev. 
iv.  20,  26,  31,  V.  10,  18.  "  Wherefore  it  is  of  necessity  that  this 
man  have  somewhat  also  to  offer;'*  and,  '*  Not  by  the  blood  of 
goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood,  he  hath  obtained  eter- 
nal redemption  for  us,'*  Heb.  viii.  3,  ix.  12.  The  priest  never 
offered  the  sacrifice  to  obtain  the  possibility  of  salvation  for  hia 
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orAFTEft  dicnt,  nor  to  mmifnt  the  detenniiHitaoo  of  (3od  to  pmndi  tSn^  Iwl 
**"'    always  to  obtain  RSiisaioii  of  the  pcnahj. 

20.  ffow  mof  it  he  akamn  that  ike  mbetiimiiam  f/  CkriM  im  At 
place  ofhii  peopl^did  mci  eoMte  kirn  to  become  permmaBy  a  mnmert 

Reason  and  Scriptoze  alike  teach  that  the  p^Miw^l  chaiacter 
of  one  man  can  never  be  transfiened  to  another;  but^  oq  the  other 
band,  that  thelcgid  re^NmsibiUtyy  or  liabifi^  to  pomafament, 
under  which  one  man  labours^  maj  be  transferred  to  another, 
whensoever  soTeieign  aathoritj  recognises  one  as  legaDj  repfe- 
aenting  the  other.  Christ  is  said  to  be  '^  made  sin  for  ns"  in  the 
same  sense  that  we  are  said  to  be  '^  made  the  righteoosneas  of  Qod 
in  him,"  (2  Cor.  t.  21).'  When  we  are  justified,  or  dedaied  to 
be  rigfateoos  for  Christ's  sake,  we  are  no  less  than  before  personally 
sinners  in  heart  and  habit,  because  it  is  his  legal  merit,  and  not  his 
personal  holiness,  that  is  counted  ours.  So  Christ  remains  no 
less  infinitely  **  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled,^  when  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  sins  is  laid  upon  him,  or  their  legal  responsibility 
counted  his. 

21.  Show  that  the  doctrine  of  a  full  tatUf action  to  justice  does 
not  destroy  Hie  gratuitous  nature  of  salvation. 

1.  Christ  did  not  die  to  make  the  Father  love  the  elect,  but 
was  given  to  die  because  of  that  love,  John  iii  16;  1  John  iv.  9. 

2.  Christ  made  full  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  in  order  to 
render  the  exercise  of  love  consistent  with  justice,  Rom.  iii  26; 
Fs.  Izzxv.  10.  The  greater  the  obstacle,  and  the  more  costly  the 
price  demanded  of  love  by  justice,  the  greater  the  love  and  the 
freer.     On  this  ground  "  Qod  commendeth  his  love,**  Rom.  v.  8. 

3.  Qod  the  Father  and  God  the  Son  are  one  God,  identical 
in  nature,  moved  by  the  same  love,  and  exacting  the  same  satis- 
faction. 

4.  Penal  satisfEiction  differs  from  pecuniary.  If  a  sovereign 
appoints  or  accepts  a  substitute,  it  is  all  of  grace. 

5.  To  Clirist,  as  mediator,  the  purcliased  salvation  of  his  people 
belongs  of  right,  from  the  terms  of  the  eternal  covenant ;  but  to 
us  tlint  salvation  is  given,  in  all  its  elements,  stages,  and  instru- 
mentaliticH,  only  as  a  free  and  sovereign  favour.     The  gift  is  gra- 
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tuitous  if  the  beneficiary  has  no  shadow  of  cUdm  to  it,  and  if  no  oraftii 

conditions  are  exacted  of  him     The  less  worthy  the  beneficiary     ; 

ia,  and  the  more  difficult  the  conditions  which  justice  exacts  of 
the  giver,  the  more  eminently  gratuitous  the  gift  is. 

IL  The  Necessity  of  the  Atonement.  KeceMiiy. 

22.  WhcU  view  do  the  Socinians  entertain  as  to  the  ground  of  tfie 
necessity/  of  Chrisfs  death  f 

Every  man's  view  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  necessity  of 
Christ's  atoning  work  rests  must  be  determined  by  his  view  as  to 
its  nature.  For  the  Socinian  view,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  atone- 
ment^ see  above,  question  5.  Tlie  necessity  of  the  atonement  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  therefore,  results  simply  from  the  indisposition 
of  men  to  repent^  and  the  necessity  of  providing  motives  adequate 
to  that  end. 

23.  On  what  grounds  do  those  who  maintain  tlu  governmental 
theory  of  the  atonement  hold  it  to  have  been  necessary  f 

See  above,  question  6.  According  to  this  view,  the  necessity 
of  the  atonement  springs  from  the  exigencies  of  God*s  general 
moral  government,  which  demand  uniform  and  certain  punishment 
as  a  warning  to  the  subject,  and  thus  as  a  restraint  upon  sin. 

24.  What  is  the  doctrine  of  those  who  admit  only  a  hypothetical 
necessity  for  the  atonement  ? 

These  truly  hold  that  the  necessity  for  the  atonement  is  in  God, 
bat  they  err  in  maintaining  that  this  necessity  springs  from  his 
mere  wUl,  and  not  from  his  nature,  and  that  God  sovereignly 
chose  this  as  one  of  many  ways  of  reconciling  the  forgiveness  of 
ains  with  himself  and  his  moral  government 

25.  What  is  the  scriptural  view  of  tlie  ground  of  this  necessity  ? 
1.  Sin  itself  intrinsically  deserves  punishment     2.  God  is,  by 

the  perfection  of  his  own  righteous  nature,  immutably  determined 
to  punish  all  sin  as  intrinsically  hateful.  3.  The  necessity  for  the 
atonement,  therefore,  lies  in  God's  infinitely  wise,  holy,  just,  free, 
and  immutable  nature. 
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OMFnii      26.  BovieantktabtotvteneeeuUyttfthetitonemaitbeprowei,— 
""•    ie.,  on  the  atMumptitm  that  unit  to  be  pardoned  t 

Evenr  ugnment  set  forth  above  to  prare  that  the  atonoiMDt 
was  designed  to  utiafy  divine  jostica  for  the  una  of  Chnst'i 
people,  also  cleixlf  proTes  that  it  woa  abitolately  necessaiy  to 
the  end  of  their  salTation.  There  can  be  no  soch  thii^  as 
an    unnecesaar;  "  ransom,"   or  "  ntis&ction,"   or   "  penal  snf- 

Tliia  is  further  erident  from, — I.  The  inherent  ill  deaert  of  tin. 
2.  The  inherent  righteonsness  of  God.  3.  !nie  nature  of  the 
human  consciaics,  which  will  not  be  pacified  nnleea  jostica  be 
satisfied.  4.  From  the  nature  of  GFod  as  infinitely  mercifnl,  aad 
from  the  nature  of  the  gospel  aa  an  eminent  provision  of  MMKf. 
Snfiering  not  necessary  wonld  be  inconsistent  with  both.  S.  FVom 
the  infinite  greatness  and  glmy  of  the  sufferer.  "  God  to  loved 
the  world,  thnt  he  gave  hia  cmly-begotten  Son."  If  that  gift 
was  not  ahtoluUly  necessary  to  our  salvation,  it  would  be  no  real 
nuamrt  of  God's  love  for  us.  6.  God  is  limited  by  no  impos- 
sibilities without  himself,  but  it  is  bis  glory  that  his  will  is 
always  freely  determined  by  the  immutable  perfections  of  bis 
nature. 

rtfffteUon.     Ill,  The  Ferfectioit  of  the  Atoxekeiit. 

27.  What  u  iJiit  Romith  doctrine  at  to  iKe  perfietion  of  the  aUme- 

The  Romish  theologians  admit  that  the  value  of  Christ's  death 
ia  infinite ;  their  frequent  expression  is,  that  "  one  drop  of  Christ's 
blood  is  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  worid."  Tet 
they  hold  that  the  direct  effect  of  Christ's  satisfaction  ia  only  to 
atone  fur  original  sin,  and  to  redeem  believers  from  the  etenud 
punishment  thereot  All  earthly  sorrows  they  regard  rather  in 
the  li^t  of  expiations  than  of  chastisements.  All  sins  committed 
after  baptism  must  be  expiated  by  sufferings  endured  by  the 
believer  in  person.  Thus  they  attribute  to  the  repeated  sacrifice 
of  Christ's  persoD  in  the  mass,  and  to  the  pains  of  penance  and  pur- 
gatory, a  real  sin-atoning  efficacy.  They  also  hold  that  the  death 
of  Christ  has  secured  aa  infinite  fund  of  merit,  the  d 
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which  is  intrusted  to  the  church :  whence  flows  the  efficiency  of  oHAprim 
priestly  absolution,  sacramental  grace,  and  indulgences.*  .' 

28.  What  18  the  doctrine  of  the  Eemonstrants,  or  Dutch  diteiples 
o/  ArminiuSy  on  this  mbject  f 

They  taught  that  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  sacrifice  to  atone 
for  the  sins  of  all  men  resulted  from  the  free  and  gracious  estima- 
tion of  it  as  sufficient  by  God.t 

29.  What  is  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  this  point  f 

That  although  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  not  precisely,  either 
in  kind  or  degree,  the  same  that  justice  would  have  demanded  of 
his  people  in  person,  yet  he  suffered  precisely  that  kind  and  de- 
gree of  evil  which  the  infinitely  righteous  Judge  demanded,  as  in 
his  infinitely  exalted  person  a  satisfaction  equivalent  in  the  rigour 
of  justice  to  the  penalty  denoimced  by  the  law  upon  all  his  people, 
for  whom  he  died. 

His  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  for  the  sins  of  his  people, 
tiierefore,  was  perfect^ — 1.  Intrinsically,  and  in  the  rigour  of  jus- 
tice ;  2.  As  so  satisfying  the  law  that  it  demands  no  penal  evils 
whatsoever  of  believers,  all  their  sufferings  being  simply  disci- 
plinary ;  3.  While  it  was  perfect  in  securing  the  salvation  of  all 
his  elect,  it  is  perfect  abo  in  its  sufficiency  for  all  men,  thus  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  the  bona  fidt  offer  of  an  interest  in  his 
salvation  to  all  who  will  accept  it. 

This  absolute  perfection  of  the  atonement  is  proved, — 1.  By 
the  infinite  dignity  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  consequent  infinite 
moral  value  of  his  sufferings. 

2.  Paul  proves  the  insufficiency  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices 
from  the  necessity  of  their  repetition ;  and  establishes  the  fact  that 
the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  perfect,  since  it  is  never  repeated, 
Heb.  ix.  25-28,  x.  1-U. 

3.  Christ  stood  in  the  law  place  of  his  people,  having  assumed 
aU  their  legal  liabilities ;  but  God  set  his  seal  publicly  to  his  appro- 
bation of  Christ's  work  as  a  perfect  satisfaction  to  justice  in  behalf 

•  See  Cat  Rom^  part  iL,  ehapten  tr.  and  r. ;  and  Decrees  of  Council  of  Trent,  leni  xUL 
and  SIT. 

t  UmborGl**aTheologU  Chiistiana,  8,  2-2.6.  and  21,  6b 


«4m>  of  hiselec^io  that  ha  niud  him  from  thMlMdand  aatUmslUi 
"";  own  right  hand,  1  Cor.  xt.  20-33;  FhiL  S.0-11 ;  1  Ptab  i  3-0. 
4.  Onr  perfected  redemption  ia  alwsys  lef  erred  in  BaipUite  to 
the  death  of  ChriaL  The  Uood  of  Jeeu  CSirirt  dMaaeUi  from 
all  sin.  Both  the  merit  of  wo^  and  the  espntotj  nitne  <£ 
penance  are  destitttte  of  all  aeapiaai  eridate^and  an  npugpaat 
to  all  elae  the  Bctiptnrea  l«ach. 

EKot        IT.  Thb  Extent  of  thx  Atoxzkkmt. 

30.  What  it  At  pnem  poitit  in  duptOe  ittmm  fJU  i^fiiinf 
partiet  in  the  ehutxh  <m  tMt  tub/tet  t 

All  parties  agree, — 1.  That  the  atonement  accraipliahed  b^  the 
BnFerings  of  Christ  ma  suffident  in  ite  monl  valne  to  aatiiity  jus- 
tice for  the  sine  of  all  men;  and,  2.  l^t  it  wae  exactly  adapted 
tu  meet  the  reqoiaitions  of  jnatice,  growing  oat  of  the  legal  rela- 
tions of  all  mea  The  only  debate  concerns  the  porpose  of  Christ 
in  dfing,  and  of  the  Father  in  giviag  his  Son  to  die. 

31.  What  ii  the  Armiman  vUw  at  to  the  detign  of  God  in  the 
gift  of  hU  Son? 

That  he  should  die  in  the  place  and  stead  of  all  men  as  a  sacri- 
ficial oblation,  by  which  satisfaction  is  made  for  the  eins  of  eveij 
individual,  so  that  they  become  remissible  upon  the  terms  of  the 
evangelical  covenant;  i.e.,  npon  the  condition  of  faith.* 

The  design  of  God,  then,  was, — 1.  That  Christ  sbonld  die  for 
all  men ;  2.  That  by  the  satis&ction  rendered  by  his  death  the 
salvation  of  all  men  should  be  made  possible. 

32.  What  u  the  Kriptvral  doetriTU  on  thit  tubjeet  1 

Christ  came  in  fulfilment  of  the  eternal  covenant  of  the  Father 
with  the  Son.  He  assumed  the  federal  and  criminal  relatdona  of 
his  people  to  the  law  of  works ;  and  it  was  provided  that  hia  people 
should  receive  all  the  benefits  of  his  merits. 
The  design  of  God  in  the  atonement,  then,  was — 
1.  That  Christ  should  bear  the  penalty  which  justice  denounced 
upon  hia  own  people. 

*  WntBn'i  Tken,  TnHllnta.  pari  ri..  clii^.  ixt.' 
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S.  That  he  shoidd  not  merely  make  tbe  salntioa  of  those  for  ai 
whom  he  died  possible,  but  tbnt  he  sfaonld  actually  achieve  it  fur 
them,  and  freely  present  it  to  them. 

The  Arminian  view,  therefore,  differs  from  the  Calvinistic  in  two 
pointa.  ^ey  maintain  that  Christ  died, — 1.  For  the  relief  of  all 
men;  2.  To  make  salvation  possible  We  hold,  on  the  other 
band,  that  Christ  died,— 1.  Fur  bis  elect;  2.  To  make  their  sal- 
vation certaia 

The  Calvinist,  of  course,  admits  that  It  was  a  subordinate  de- 
sign of  Christ's  death,  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  its  chief 
deaigD,  that  an  interest  in  the  satis&ction  of  Christ  should  be 
offered  to  all  men,  as  Available  to  all  who  believe.  In  this  objee-- 
tivt  sense  the  salvation  of  all  men  is  rendered  possible  by  tbe  death 
of  Christ,  unce  none  to  whom  the  gospel  b  preached  are  excluded 
except  by  their  own  wicked  refusal* 

33.  Hou  can  Hit  true  doclrim  at  to  the  dttiffn  of  the  atimemmi 
heprovedfrom  the  nature  of  ike  aUmemetU  at  above  ettoblithedl 

If  it  b  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  atonement,  as  above 
proved,  that  all  the  legal  responsibilities  of  those  for  whom  he 
died  were  laid  upon  Christ, — if  he  suffered  the  very  penalty  which 
divine  justice  exacted  of  them ;  then  it  follows  necessarily  that  all 
tfaom  for  whom  be  died  are  absolved,  since  justice  cannot  demand 
two  perfect  satisfactions,  nor  inflict  the  same  penalty  once  upon 
the  substitute  and  agiun  upon  the  principal. 

34.  What  aeripturet  teach  that  the  love  of  God  which  vat  fnani- 
fitted  in  redempticK  wot  not  mere  btTievolence,  but  tpecial  love  for 
hit  dutrchf 

John  xviL  6-19,  xv.  13-16,  t  11 ;  Rom.  v.  P-10,  viil  32,  33; 
Eph.  V.  25-27,  iii  18,  19;  1  John  iii.  16,  iv.  9,  10. 

The  detiffn  of  Ood  must  have  been  determined  by  bis  motive. 
It  his  motive  was  peculiar  love  to  his  own  people,  then  his  design 
mnst  have  been  to  secure  their  salvation,  and  not  that  of  all  mea 

35.  What  arifument  on  this  point  may  he  derived  frwn  the  doc- 
trine o/deetiMif 

*  S«  r>r  FTfl'Tfit'B  Com.  mi  1  Cor  t:IL  11, 
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«  Aa  proved  fn»a  Scriptiire  above,  fai  Aiplf  it,  6od,  in  lai 
etenul  decrae,  elected  his  own  people  to  iHMliiMiij),  lif^  ittm-. 
mimng  to  leave  all  othen  to  the  jnit  ocHueqnencee  of  thnr  om 
>iiu.  CoDMqnentlj,  he  ^ve  his  Son  to  die  lor  theeft.  He  OMld 
not  consistently  give  his  Son  to  die  for  the  poipoee  of  MviBg  tht 
rest. 

36.  By  what  argumaU  way  it  be  proved  that  At  f/lKttffClinift 
lalufaetwn.  tea*  not  vterdg  to  render  tcUmUion  pombU,  fail  ttot  <^ 
hit  elect  eeriaint 

1.  Christie  infinitelj wise, powerful, and  unchangeaUs;  oobm- 
quently  his  deaign  can  never  be  fnutrated.  His  deaigii,  tlun- 
foie,  may  be  measured  by  the  effect  He  deajgoed  to  save  thoM 
whom  he  does  save. 

2.  The  Scriptures  prove  tbat  his  purpose  wu  iicttuUj  to  save 
those  for  whom  he  died,  not  merely  to  make  their  salvation  pos- 
sible, Mati  xviii.  11;  Luke  xii.  10;  2  Cor.  v.  21;  QaL  14,  iv.fi; 
1  Tim.  L  16.  Here  his  purpose  is  declared  to  be  to  ledeem,  to 
save,  to  deliver,  to  make  lightfious.  "  But  to  mske  salvation  poe- 
sible,  is  not  to  save;  to  make  holioess  possible,  is  not  to  purify; 
to  open  the  door,  is  not  to  bring  ns  near  to  God." 

3.  The  Scriptures  declare  that  the  effect  of  Christ's-  death  is  re- 
conciliation and  justification,  Kom.  v.  10;  Eph.  iL  16;  remission 
of  sins,  Eph.  i  7;  peace,  Eph.  iL  14;  deliverance  from  wrath, 
1  Thess.  1 1 0 ;  from  death,  Eeb.  iL  14, 1 5 ;  from  the  curse  of  the  Uw, 
OaL  ilL  13 ;  from  sin,  1  Pet  i  18.  To  deliver  from  sin  and  the 
law  ia  not  to  make  deliverance  possible,  but  actually  to  ddiver, 
and  Christ  could  not  have  designed  to  deliver  those  whom  he  does 
not  actually  deliver.* 

37.  What  connection  do  the  Seriptura  reprtient  at  tabtitting 
betieeen  the  work  o/Chritt  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghott,  and  horn 
may  it  be  hence  argued  that  he  died  tpeeialty/or  hit  own  peoplef 

The  Scriptures  everywhere  teach  that  the  Holy  Ghost  waa 
promised  to  Christ  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  and  su^ring, 
to  be  by  bim  bestowed  upon  those  for  whom  he  obeyed  and  suf- 
fered    "  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  tfae  law,  dut  we 

■  H0d|b't  Eauji. 
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migbt  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  througli  faitL/'  Gal.  iii  obaftir 
13,  U;  Acts  ii  33;  mus  iii  5,  6;  Eph.  L  13.  Then  it  foUows  ^ 
that  all  for  whom  he  died  must  receive  that  Spirit  whose  in- 
fluences were  secured  by  his  death.  If  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  secured  by  his  death,  to  teach,  renew,  and  sanctify,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  those,  and  only  those,  thus  taught,  renewed, 
and  sanctified,  are  those  for  whom  he  died. 

38.  Iloto  is  this  truth  proved  by  the  connection  muttmlly  sus- 
tained by  tiie  different  parts  of  Chnst^s  mediatorial  work  ? 

Christ  came  into  this  world,  obeyed,  suffered,  died,  appeared 
before  God,  intercedes,  and  sends  his  Spirit,  as  mediator.  These 
are  all  essential  parts  of  the  same  office.  If  he  died  for  all,  there- 
fore, he  must  perform  every  other  mediatorial  act  for  all, — he  must 
sanctify  all,  and  intercede  for  all.  All  these  are  represented  as 
united  in  the  Scriptures,  1  John  ii.  1,  2;  Kom.  viii.  34,  iv.  25; 
John  zvii  9.  As  these  are  all  inseparably  united  in  the  execu- 
tion,  they  must  have  been  united  in  the  design. 

39.  What  is  tJie  scriptural  doctrine  concerning  suhstitutiouy  and 
liow  does  that  principle  answer  tlie  question  as  for  whom  Christ 
diedf 

As  shown  above,  (question  16,)  the  sacrificial  victim  under  the 
Old  Testament  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  offerer.  It  was 
hfe  for  life.  Christy  as  an  *^  offering  for  sin,"  was  the  substitute  of 
those  for  whom  he  died.  As  second  Adam,  also,  he  died  by 
coTeoant,  in  the  place  of,  and  in  behalf  of,  those  for  whom  be  died, 
2  Cor.  V.  21 ;  GaL  iii  13;  Isa.  UiL  5  ;  Eom.  v.  J9;  1  Pet.  iii  18. 
If  so,  then  aU  for  whom  he  died  must  be  absolved,  or  else  the 
substitution  of  Christ  would  bo  made  of  nought  in  each  case 
wherein  it  fails. 

40.  What  is  tfte  Scripture  doctrine  as  to  tlie  union  of  Christ 
Vfith  his  people^  and  how  does  tJuit  doctrine  determine  the  design  of 
the  atonement? 

This  union  is  declared  to  be, — 1.  Federal,  1  Cor.  xv.  22;  Kom. 
▼.  19.  2.  Vital  and  spiritual,  John  xiv.  20;  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  1>7; 
GaL  ii  20.     In  consequence  of  this,  every  gracious  benefit  the 

21 
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cnAvrni  believer  receives  is  said  to  be  ''  in  Christ,"  and  "  with  ChziBt* 
'"'•  Wc  die  in  his  death,  live  in  his  life,  and  thus  are  united  to  bim 
iii  all  his  mediatorial  actions  and  career.  *'  I  am  crucified  with 
(.'lirist''— *'If  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead"— "^  Now,  if  we  be 
dead  with  Christy  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with  bim,'*  OoL 
iii.  1-3;  Bom.  vL  8-11;  GaL  ii  20;  2  Cor.  v.  14;  I^L  ii  5,  6. 
:  I  dice  it  follows, — 1.  Christ  conld  have  designed  to  die  only  for 
tliose  who  were  united  with  him  in  his  death;  2.  Those  who  are 
united  with  him  in  his  death  must  also  ^  walk  with  him  in  new- 
ness of  life," — !.«.,  the  federal  nnion  necessarily  leads  to  the  vital 
and  spiritual  union  of  Christ  and  liis  people. 

41.  Jf  Christ  died  only /or  his  oum  peoplf,  on  what  ground  does 
fh€  general  offer  of  the  gospel  rest  f 

*'  The  Lord  Jesus,  in  order  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his  people, 
and  with  a  specific  view  to  that  end,  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
law  or  covenant  under  which  they  and  all  mankind  were  placed. 
These  conditions  were, — 1.  Perfect  obedience;  2.  Satisfaction  to 
divine  justice.  Christ's  righteousness,  therefore,  consists  of  his 
(obedience  and  death.  That  righteousness  is  precisely  what  the 
law  demands  of  every  sinner  in  order  to  justification  before  God. 
It  is  therefore  in  its  nature  adapted  to  all  sinners  who  were  under 
that  law.  Its  nature  is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  it  was  wrought 
out  for  a  portion  only  of  such  sinners,  or  that  it  is  secured  to  them 
by  the  covenant  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  What  is  neces- 
sary for  the  salvation  of  one  man  is  necessary  for  the  salvation 
of  another,  and  of  all.  It  is  also  of  infinite  value,  being  the 
righteousness  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  and  therefore  sufficient 
for  all."* 

A  bona  fide  offer  of  the  gospel,  therefore,  is  to  be  made  to  all 
men, —  1.  Because  the  satisfaction  rendered  to  the  law  is  sufficient 
for  all  men.  2.  Because  it  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  redemption 
of  all.  3.  Because  God  designs  that  who-soever  exercises  faith  in 
( 'lirLst  .sIkiII  be  saved  by  him.  The  design  of  Christ's  death  being 
to  secure  the  salvation  of  his  own  people,  incidentally  to  the  ac- 
compli slim  cut  of  that  end,  it  comprehends  the  offer  of  that  salva- 
tion freely  and  honestly  to  all  men  on  the  condition  of  their  faith. 

•  Hodge's  Essays,  pp.  181, 182. 
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No  man  is  lost  for  the  want  of  an  atonement,  or  because  there  is  charsr 

any  other  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  salvation  than  his  own  most     ^' . 

free  and  wicked  wilL 

42.  How  can  the  condemnation  0/ men /or  tite  rfjection  of  Christ 
he  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  that  Christ  died  for  t/te  elect  only  f 

A  salration  all-sufficient  and  exactly  adapted  to  his  necessities 
is  honestly  offered  to  every  man  to  whom  the  gospel  comes;  and 
in  erery  case  it  is  his  if  he  believes :  and  in  no  case  does  any- 
thing prevent  his  believing  other  than  his  own  evil  disposition. 
Evidently  he  is  in  no  way  concerned  with  the  design  of  God  in 
providing  that  salvation,  beyond  the  assurance  that  God  intends  to 
give  it  to  him  if  he  believes.  If  a  man  is  responsible  for  a  bad 
hearty  and  the  exercises  thereof,  he  must  be  above  all  worthy  of 
condemnation  for  rejecting  such  a  Saviour. 

43.  On  wJiat  principles  are  iliose  texts  to  he  explained  which  speak 
of  Chrises  hearing  the  sins  of  the  woeld,  and  of  his  dying  for  all? 

These  are  such  passages  as  Hcb.  ii.  9 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22 ;  1  John 

it  2;  1  Tim.  il  6;  John  i.  29,  ill  IG,  17,  vi.  51.     These  terms, 

**  world"  and  "  all,"  are  unquestionably  used  iu  very  various  de- 

gv^ees  of  latitude  in  the  Scriptures.     In  many  passages  that  lati- 

fede  is  evidently  limited  by  the  context;  e.^.,  1  Cor.  xv.  22;  Rom. 

^.    18,  ym,  32;  John  xiL  32;  Eph.  i.  10;   Col.  i.  20;  2  Cor. 

^-     14,  15.     In   others,   the  word  "world"  is   opposed   to   the 

Jeivish  nation  as  a  people  of  exclusive  privileges,  Rom.  xL  12, 15 ; 

^  ^I^ohn  ii.  2.     It  is  evident  that  statements  as  to  the  design  of 

^inst's  death,  involving  such  general  terms,  must  be  defined  by 

*he  more  definite  ones  above  exhibited.     Sometimes  this  general 

">'t'Tn  of  statement  is  used  to  give  prominence  to  the  fact  that 

^^^*^XT8t,  being  a  single  victim,  by  one  sacrifice  atoned  f<^r  s<)  many. 

^■^Ttipare  Matt  xx.  28,  with  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  and  Heb.  ix.  28.     And 

ait  1  lough  Christ  did  not  die  with  the  de^sign  of  saving  all,  yet  he 

^^^  suffer  the  penalty  of  that  law  under  which  all  were  placed,  and 

he  docs  offer  the  righteousness  thus  wrought  out  to  all. 

44.  How  are  we  to  understand  those  passages  which  speak  of  tlie 
pottihility  of  those  jyerishing  for  whom  Christ  died? 
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t  Such  pMMgea  are  Lypothetical,  and  tmly  indicata  tba  nitan 
and  t^adtacj  of  the  action  against  which  th^  warn  m,  and  an 
the  means  which  Qod  nsea,  under  the  administration  of  bin  Spui^ 
to  fulfil  his  puipoaea.  God  always  deala  with  men,  and  thoa  fnt 
fils  his  own  designa  throng  our  ngeaxj,  hj  addraMing  motins 
to  our  nndentandings  and  wiUs.  As  in  tba  ate  <tf  Panl'a  ahip- 
wreck,  it  was  certain  that  none  should  perish,  and  yet  all  wonld 
perish  except  thqr  abode  in  the  sbip^  Acta  zxrii.  34,  31.  On  th* 
sajne  prindple,  also,  miut  be  explained  all  such  passagw  aa  Hobi 
I.  26-30;  1  Cor.  Tiii  11,  etc" 

•  Sm  Dr.  UgdEm-i  Cm.  h  1  Ck  *IU.  IL 
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THE  INTERCESSION  OF  CHRIST. 


1.  In  what  tense  is  Christ  to  continue  a  priest /or  ever? 

This  is  asserted  by  Paul,  Heb.  viL  3,  24,  to  contrast  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ  with  that  of  Aaron,  which  consisted  of  a  succession 
of  mortal  men  in  their  generations.  His  priesthood  is  perpetual, 
because, — 1.  By  one  sacrifice  for  sin  he  hath  for  ever  perfected 
them  that  are  sanctified;  2.  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  us ;  3.  His  person  and  work  as  mediator  will  continue  for  all 
eternity  the  ground  of  onr  acceptance,  and  the  medium  of  our 
communion  with  the  Father. 
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2.  Did  he  intercede  for  his  people  on  earth  f 

He  did  exercise  this  function  of  his  priesthood  on  earth,  Luke 
zxiiL  34;  John  xviL  20;  Heb.  v.  7;  the  principal  scene  of  its 
exercise,  however,  is  his  estate  of  exaltation  in  heaven. 


3.  What  is  the  view  which  the  Scriptures  present  of  the  interces- 
sion of  Christ? 

1.  He  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us  as  the  priestly 
advocate  of  his  people,  and  presents  his  sacrifice,  Heb.  ix  12,  24; 
Hev.  V.  6. 

2.  He  acts  as  our  advocate  with  the  Father,  and,  on  the  basis 
of  his  own  perfect  work  under  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
claims  as  his  own  right,  though  as  infinitely  free  grace  to  us-ward, 
the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises*of  his  covenant,  1  John  iL  1; 
John  xvii  24,  xiv.  1 6 ;  Acts  iL  33  ;  Heb.  vii.  25. 

3.  Because  of  his  community  of  nature  with  his  people,  and 
his  personal  experience  of  the  same  sorrows  and  temptations  which 
now  afflict  them,  he  S3anpathizes  with  them,  and  watches  and 
succours  them  in  all  their  varjing  circumstances,  and  adapts  his 
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>  censelesH  intercessions  to  the  entire  carront  of  tliur  expmtoetH, 
Heb.  ii  17,  IS,  iv.  IS,  15;  Matt.«iviii  20,  xviiL  20. 

4,  He  presenta,  and  through  hia  merita  gMOS  acceptance  for,  the 
persons  and  services  of  his  people,  1  Pet  ii  5^  Epfa.  I  6;  Rev. 
TiiL  3,  i;  Heb.  it.  14-16. 

4.  Fcrr  tplmm  doet  he  iafercedef 

Not  for  the  world,  but  for  his  own  people  of  every  fold,  and  of 
all  tdmes,  John  x.  16,  zvii  9,  20. 

5.  Sliavi  lltat  hi*  inUretmon  it  an  euential  part  of  Am  prieMtty 
work. 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  Heb.  vii  25,  because  It  ia  neceuaiy 

for  him,  as  mediator,  not  merely  to  open  up  a  way  of  possible  salvn- 
tiou,  but  sctually  to  accoiupliHh  tlie  siklvation  of  each  of  those  giveu 
to  hiiD  by  the  Father,  and  to  furnish  each  with  an  "introduction" 
(irpooaywy^)  to  the  Father,  John  xviL  12;  Eph.  iL  18,  iiL  12. 
The  communion  of  his  people  u'itb  the  Father  will  ever  be  sus- 
tained through  him  as  mcdiatoriul  priest,  Ps.  ex.  4;  Bev.  vii.  17. 

C.  W/uU  relaiiott  dofi  the  leori  of  tlie  Hohj  Ghotl  tustain  to  tin 
inteixetnon  ofChritt? 

Christ  is  a  royal  priest,  Zecli.  vi.  13.  From  the  same  throne, 
as  king  he  dispenses  his  Spirit  to  all  the  objects  of  his  care,  while 
as  priest  he  intercedes  for  them.  The  Spirit  acts  for  him,  talcing 
only  of  hia  things.  Tliey  both  act  with  one  consent;  Christ  as 
principal,  the  Spirit  as  his  agent  Ciirist  intercedes  for  ns,  with- 
out us,  as  our  advocnte  in  heaven,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  eternal  covenant  The  Holy  Ghost  works  ujxin  our  minds 
and  hearts,  enlightening  and  quickening,  and  thus  determining  our 
desires  "  according  to  the  will  of  God,"  as  our  advocate  within  na. 
The  work  of  the  one  is  complementary  to  that  of  the  other,  and 
togetiicr  they  form  a  complete  whole.  Bom.  viii  26,  27;  Joha 
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MEDIATORIAL  KINGSHIP  OF  CHRIST. 

1.  How  does  the  sovereir/nty  of  Christ  as  Mediator  differ  from  ohaptkb 

XXIV 

his  sovereu^nti/  as  God?  «_* 

His  sovereignty  as  Qod  is  essential  to  his  nature,  nnderived, 
absolute,  eternal,  and  unchangeable. 

His  sovereignty  as  mediatorial  king  is  derived,  given  to  him  by 
his  Father  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  and  suffering;  it  is 
special,  having  respect  to  the  salvation  of  his  own  people  and  the 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  it 
attaches  not  to  his  divine  nature  as  such,  but  to  his  person  as 
God-man,  occupying  the  ofRce  of  mediator. 

2.  WhcU  is  the  extent  of  Christ^ s  medicUorial  kingdom^  and  wliat 
are  the  different  aspects  which  it  presents? 

Christ's  mediatorial  authority  embraces  the  universe,  Matt. 
xrviii  18;  Phil,  il  9-11 ;  Eph.  L  17-23.  It  presents  two  great 
aspects :  1.  In  its  general  administration,  as  embracing  the  uni- 
yremfi  as  a  whole.  2.  In  its  special  adniiustration,  as  embracing 
the  church. 


3.  What  are  the  objects  of  his  mediatorial  authority  over  tJie 
vMttWTJ^  and  how  is  it  administered? 

Its  ol^ect  is  to  accomplish  the  salvation  of  his  church  in  the 
CSEecatioo  of  ail  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  which 
devolvses  upon  him  as  mediator,  Eph.  L  23.  As  the  universe 
eoDstitatea  one  physical  and  moral  system,  it  was  necessary  that 
Ida  headship  as  mediator  should  extend  to  the  whole>  in  order  to 
cttiiae  all  things  to  work  together  for  good  to  his  people,  Rom. 
yiiL  28 ;  t»  eaiiMiak  a  kingdom  for  them,  Luke  xzii  20 ;  John 

tD  subjection  all  his  enemies,  1  Oor.  zv.  25 ; 
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OHAPTU  Heb.  X.  13;  nnd  in  order  that  all  sboald  worship  him,  Hcb.  i  6; 
*^'^'    llev.    Y.    9-13.      His  general   mediatorial   government   of  the 
universe  is  administered, — 1.  Providential! j ;  2.  Judicially,  John 
V.  22,  27,  ix.  39;  2  Cor.  v.  10. 

4.  IIow  was  the  tingship  of  Christ  firtUM  in  the  Old  Tnta- 
meni  ? 

1.  Typically,  in  the  persons  of  the  theocratic  princes,  Jer. 
xxiii.  5 ;  Isa.  ix.  7.      2.  By  explicit  prediction,  Dan.  il  44 ;  Ps. 

ii.  G;  Isa.  ix.  6. 

f).  What  art  the  variotu  senses  in  whUh  the  pikrases  "  Mngdom 
ofGoiV,'  and  ^^  kingdom  qfheavenj"  are  used  in  the  New  Testamemif 

They  signify  the  different  aspects  of  that  one  spiritual  reign, 
also  called  the  "kingdom  of  Christ"  1.  For  true  religion,  or 
the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  Luke  xiL  31,  xvu.  21;  Mark 
X,  15;  Rom.  xiv.  17.  2.  For  the  visible  church  under  the  new 
dispensation, — see  parables  of  the  Sower,  Tares,  etc.  Matt  xiii, 
iv.  17;  Mark  i.  15.  3.  The  perfected  church  in  glory,  Luke 
xiii.  29;  2  Pet  i.  11. 

6.  What  is  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingly  administreUion  of  the 
of  airs  of  his  own  people;  i.e.,  of  his  kingdom  as  distinct  Jroni  the 
universe  ? 

1.  It  is  providential  He  administers  his  providential  govern- 
ment over  the  universe  with  the  design  of  accomplishing  thereby 
the  support,  defence,  enrichment,  and  glorification  of  his  people. 
2.  It  is  accomplished  by  the  dispensation  of  his  Spirit  effectually 
calling,  sanctifying,  comforting,  preserving,  raising,  and  glorifying 
his  people,  Jolm  xv.  26;  Acts  iL  33-36.  3.  It  is  accomplished 
by  his  prescribing  the  form,  and  order,  and  functions  of  his  church, 
the  officers  who  are  to  act  as  the  organs  of  those  functions,  and 
the  laws  which  they  are  to  administer.  Matt  xxviiL  18-20; 
Eph.  iv.  8,  11.  4.  By  designating  the  persons  who  are  suc- 
cessively to  assume  those  offices,  by  means  of  a  spiritual  call, 
expressed  in  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  the  leadings  of  providence, 
and  the  call  of  the  brethren.  Acts  L  23,  24,  vi.  5,  xiii  2,  3,  xx.  28 ; 
1  Tim.  i.  12,  iv.  14. 
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tTnder  this  adminiatration  tbis  kingdom  presents  two  aspects :  oi 
1.  Aa  militant,  Epb.  vi  11-lG;  2.  As  glorified,  Rev.  iii  21. 
And  accordingly  Christ  presents  himself  as  fulfilling,  in  bis  ad- 
ministntion  of  tbe  affairs  of  bis  kingdom,  the  functions  of  a  great 
captain,  Rev.  ziz.  11,  16i  and  of  a  sovereign  prince  reigning 
from  a  throne,  Rev.  xzL  5,  22,  28. 

Tlie  throne  upon  which  he  aits  and  from  which  he  reigns  is 
presented  in  three  different  aspects,  conesponding  to  the  dif- 
ferent relations  be  sustains  to  his  people  and  the  world ; — as  a 
throne  of  grace,  Heb.  iv.  16;  a  throne  of  judgment,  Rev. 
XX.  11-15;  and  a  throne  of  glory,  compare  Rev.  iv.  2~5  with 
Rev.  V.  6. 

7.  I*  what  rnite  U  Chritfi  kingdom  ipirituat? 

1.  Tbe  King  is  a  spiritual,  and  not  an  earthly  sovereign,  Matt. 
XX.  28j  John  iviiL  36.  2.  His  throne  is  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  Acta  iu  34.  3.  His  sceptre  ia  spiritual,  laa.  liii.  1 ;  Ps.  ci.  2. 
4.  Tlie  citiiens  of  his  kingdom  are  spiritual  men,  Plul  iiL  20; 
Epb.  ii.  19.  5.  Tlie  mode  in  which  he  administers  his  govem- 
metit  is  spiritual,  Zech,  iv.  6,  7.  H.  His  laws  are  spiritual,  John 
IT.  24.  7.  The  blessings  and  tbe  penalties  of  bis  kingdom  are 
spiritOAl,!  Cor.  v.  4-11;  2  Cor.  i.  4;  Eph.  i.  3-8;  2  Tim.  iv.  2; 
■Kt  iL  15. 

8.  What  it  the  extent  of  the  powers  which  Cliritl  hat  vetted  i» 
Ait  ituiUe  ehurehf 

Id  raapect  to  tbe  civil  magistrate  the  church  is  absolutely  inde- 

^^■adtat     In  aubjection  to  the  supreme  authority  of  Chiiat  her 

%esd  tbe  powers  of  tbe  church  are  solely, — 1.  Declarative ;  *.«.,  to 

«»ponnd  tbe  Scriptures,  which  are  the  perfect  rule  of  faith  and 

practice,  and  thns  to  witness  to  and  promulgate  the  truth  in  creeds 

«iid  confessions,  by  the  pulpit  and  the  press.    And,  2.  Ministerial ; 

»A,  to  OTgaoite  herself  according  to  the  pattern  furnished  in  the 

"Word,  and  tjien  to  administer,  through  the  proper  officers,  tbe 

Mezaments,  and  those  laws  and  that  discipline  prescribed  by  the 

'Kaater,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel 

of  the  kingdom  to  every  creature,  Isa.  viii  20 ;  Deut  iv.  2 ;  Matt 

xzriiL  16-20i  Heb.  xiiL  17;  1  Pet  v.  1-4. 
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cnAPTKR  9.  Wliat  are  tlie  conditions  o/ admission  into  Christ^s  Hn^fdomf 
^1^'  Simply  practical  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  soTereigD. 
As  the  sovereign  and  the  entire  method  of  his  administration  are 
spiritual,  it  is  plain  that  his  authority  must  be  understood  and 
embraced  practically,  according  to  its  spiritual  nature.  This  is 
that  spiritual  faith  which  involves  spiritual  illumination^  John 
ill  3,  5,  i.  12;  1  Cor.  xil  3, 

10.  Whatr  is  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  c&iires4 
to  the  state  F 

According  to  the  strictly  logical  Bomish  doctrine,  the  state  is 
only  one  phase  of  the  church.  The  whole  nation  being  in  all  its 
members  a  portion  of  the  church  universal,  the  civil  organiaition 
is  comprehended  within  the  church  for  8i)ecial  subordinate  ends^ 
and  is  responsible  to  the  church  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  authority 
delegated  to  it. 

11.  What  is  ths  Erastlan  doctrine  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  state  ? 

This  doctrine,  named  from  Erastus,  a  physician  resident  in 
Heidelberg  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  precisely  contrary  to  that 
of  the  Eomanists ;  i.e.^  it  regards  the  church  as  only  one  phase  of 
the  state.  The  state,  being  a  divine  institution,  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  wants  of  men,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  is 
consequently  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  dis- 
semination of  pure  doctrine,  and  for  the  proper  administration  of 
the  sacraments  and  of  discipline.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state, 
therefore,  to  support  the  cliurch,  to  appoint  its  officers,  to  define 
its  laws,  and  to  superintend  its  administration. 

12.  Wliat  is  tJte  common  doctrine  of  ilte  Reformed  Church  on 
this  point  ? 

That  the  church  and  the  state  are  both  divine  institutions, 
having  different  objects,  and  in  every  respect  independent  of  each 
other.  The  members  and  officers  of  the  church  are,  as  men, 
members  of  the  state,  and  ought  to  be  good  citizens;  and  the 
members  and  officers  of  the  state,  if  Christians,  are  members  of 
the  church,  and  as  such  subject  to  her  laws.     But  neither  the 
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officers  nor  the  Uws  of  either  have  any  authority  within  the  sphere  oi 
<if  the  otlier. 

13.  What  i§  the  idea  and  detiffn  of  the  itale  ? 

Civil  government  is  a  divine  institution,  designed  to  protect 
men  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  righta.  It  has,  therefore,  de- 
rind  &(MD  God  authority  to  define  those  rights  touching  all  ques- 
tions of  person  and  property,  and  to  provide  for  their  vindication, 
to  regulate  intercourse,  and  to  provide  nil  means  necessary  for  its 
«wn  preservation. 

14.  What  it  the  detign  of  the  viiible  eharckf 

It  ia  a  divine  institution  designed  to  secure  tnstrumenfaUy  the 
xalvatjon  of  men.     To  that  end  it  ia  specially  designed — 

1.  To  hriug  men  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

2.  To  secure  tlieir  obedience  to  the  truth,  and  to  exercise  their 
^ncea  bf  the  public  confession  of  Christ,  the  fellowship  of  the 
Ar^hren,  and  the  adminietmtion  of  the  ordinances  and  discipline. 

3.  To  constitute  the  visible  witness  and  prophetic  type  of  the 
^Khnrch  invislbte  and  spiritual. 

15^  What  art  the  dtUiet  of  tlu  staU  imOi  rrgard  to  Hie  chureht 
The  state,  of  coarse,  sustains  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the 
^^MTBoiuof  cliurch  members  and  officers,  and  to  tbe  public  property 
*^of  the  church,  that  she  does  to  all  other  persons  and  propeity  sub- 
■^i^iect  to  her  jurisdiction  and  under  her  protection.     Otherwise  the 
'Wjitate  neither  possesses  rights  over  nor  owes  duties  to  the  church. 
~~^et,  OS  the  Scriptures  and  the  power  which  the  state  ndministers 
^^are  alihe  directly  from  God,  and  since  each  individual  legislative, 
i^Sndicial,  and  executive  officer  of  the  state,  is  bound  to  receive  every 
'^^rord  of  Seriptnre  as  God's  will,  it  fallows  necessarily  that  all  the 
^deliveances  of  Scripture,  upou  all  the  subjects  which  fall  within 
'^ftthe  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  ought,  by  a  divine  right,  to  be  ac- 
knowledged and  obeyed  as  an  inviolable  element  in  tlie  supreme 
Ijnr  of  every  state.     For  instance,  no  laws  can  be  right  upon  the 
great  subjects  of  marriage,  oaths,  the  Sabbath-day,  etc.,  which  do 
not  express  the  principles  which  God  has  revealed  in  his  word 
vpuD  these  snljects.     The  church,  however,  hence  acquires  no 
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cnAPTKR  rights  to  expound  this  law  of  God  authoritatiyelj  for  the  gnid- 

'1!!!I'    auce  of  the  state.     All  her  teaching  must  be  within  her  own 

sphere,  and  her  influence  upon  the  state  can  only  be  indirect^ 

through  the  citizens  of  the  state  who  have  been  enli^tened,  not 

as  citizens,  but  as  members  of  the  congregation. 

16.  WhiU  are  the  dviiea  of  the  cJiurch  with  regard  to  the  tiaief 
1.  The  church  owes  obedience  to  the  state  in  the  exerdse  of 

her  lawful  authority  over  the  public  property  of  the  churcL  2.  She 
is  bound  to  use  all  the  lawful  means  in  her  possession  for  canying 
the  gospel  to  all  the  members  of  the  state.  Beyond  this  the  church 
owes  no  duty  to  the  state  whatever. 

1 7.  In  what  tense  is  Christ  to  return  his  kingdom  to  his  FcUhery 
and  in  what  sense  will  his  mediatorial  Iieadship  continue  for  ever? 

The  sum  of  what  is  revealed  to  us  uputi  tliis  subject  appears  to 
be,  that  after  the  complete  glorification  of  his  people  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  enemies,  Christ  will  demit  his  mediatorial  autho- 
rity over  the  universe  which  he  has  administered  as  God-man,  in 
order  that  the  Godlicad  absolute  may  be  immediately  all  in  all  to 
the  creature,  1  Cor.  xv.  24-58.  But  his  mediatorial  headship 
over  his  own  people,  including  the  offices  of  prophet^  priest,  and 
king,  shall  continue  for  ever.  This  is  certain, — 1.  Because  he  is  a 
priest  for  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shiJl  be  no  end,  Ps.  ex.  4 ; 
Dan.  vii.  14;  Luke  L  33,  2.  The  personal  union  between  his 
divine  and  human  natures  is  to  continue  for  ever.  3.  As  mediator 
he  is  the  head  of  the  church,  which  i:3  his  fulness;  and  the  con- 
summation of  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  the  beginning  of  heaven, 
Kev.  xix.  7,  xxL  2,  9.  4.  As  "  a  Lamb  that  had  been  slain,"  he 
is  represented  in  heaven  on  the  throne  as  evermore  the  temple 
and  the  light  of  the  city,  and  as  feeding  his  people,  and  leading 
them  to  fountains  of  hving  waters.  Rev.  v.  G,  vii.  17,  xxi  22,  23. 

CHRIST  EXECUTETH   HIS   OFFICE  OF  MEDIATOR  BOTH  IN  HIS  E8TATS 

OF  HUMILIATION  AND  EXALTATION. 

18.  Wherein  did  Chrisfs  humiliation  consists 
See  L.  Cat,  q.  46-50;  S.  Cat,  q.  27. 
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19.  In  what  tnue  utM  Christ  jjiade  undtr  the  law,  and  how  teal  o! 
Ikat  mbjeelion  an  act  of  humiliatUm  f 

In  his  incsm&tion  Christ  vos  born  precisely  into  the  Uw  pUce 
of  his  people,  and  siutained  t«  the  law  precisely  that  relation 
which  they  did.  He  was  bom  under  the  law,  then, — 1.  As  a  role 
of  duty;  2.  As  a  covenant  of  life;  3.  Ab  a  broken  covenant, 
whose  curse  was  already  incurred  His  volontary  assumption  of 
mch  a  position  was  preeminently  an  act  of  humiliation:  I.  His 
assamption  of  a  human  nature  was  voluntary.  2.  After  liis  in- 
cantation his  person  remained  divine,  and  the  claims  of  law  ter- 
minating npon  persons,  and  not  upon  natures,  his  submission  to 
those  claims  was  purely  gratuitoua  3.  This  condescension  is 
immeasurably  heightened  by  the  fact  that  he  accepted  the  curse 
of  the  law  as  of  a  covenant  of  life  already  broken,  Gal.  iii.  10-1 3, 
av.  4,  5. 

20.  In  te/ial  teme  did  Chriit  undergo  the  curie  of  tlu  law,  and 
Jiow  va*  that  pomblefor  God^t  teell-beloved  Son  i 

In  bis  o^™  person,  absolutely  considered,  Christ  is  often  de- 
ctaretl  by  the  Father  to  be  his  "  beloved  Son,  with  whom  he  was 
-veil  pleased,"  Matt.  iJL  17 ;  2  Pet  i.  17 ;  and  be  always  did  Uiose 
"tbings  which  pleased  God,  John  viii.  29 ;  but  in  his  office  as  mediator 
Sie  bad  assumed  our  place,  and  iinilcrt.tken  to  bear  the  guilt  of 
our  sin.  The  wrath  of  Ood,  then,  which  Christ  bore  was  the 
infinite  displeasure  of  God  against  our  sins;  which  displeasure 
'ftenninftted  upon  Christ's  person  vicariously,  because  of  the  ini- 
v^nityof  usallwhichwas  laid  upon  him,  Mutt.  xzvi.  38,  xxviL  46; 
Inke  xxiL  44. 

21.  What  are  ih*  different  inUrpretatiant  of  the  phratt  in  the 
-^podM  Creed,  "  He  dticemled  into  hf/l?" 

Oar  standards  teach  that  this  phr;i'so  in  tlie  Creed,  wliieli  is 
%>orTowed  from  Ps.  xvi.  10,  and  Acts  ii.  27,  means  Christ's  con- 
'^.inning  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  under  the  power  of  death 
"till  the  third  day,  L.  Cat.,  cj.  !tO.  'Ai'Sijt,  translated  "  hell,"  np- 
;t3ears  to  be  used  in  its  etymologicnl  nnd  most  general  sense,  for 
the  invisible  state  of  tjie  dead,  presenting  no  definite  idea  of  place, 
but  rather  of  a  state,  marked. — 1.  As  invisible;  t>.,  to  the  living. 
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cnAPTBft  2.  Bj  separation  of  soul  and  body.  Compare  Acts  iL  24-28|  31, 
'^'^-    with  Ps.xvL  8-11. 

The  Romanists  interpret  ''hell*'  in  this  phrase  as  sigiiifyiiig 
the  "  limbus  patram,"  or  that  region  of  the  invisible  woild  ^  Into 
which  the  souls  of  the  just  who  died  before  Christ  were  reoeiTod; 
and  where,  without  experiencing  any  sort  of  pain,  and  supported 
by  the  blessed  hope  of  redemption,  they  enjoyed  peaceful  f^nmcl 
To  liberate  these  souls,  who,  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  were  ex* 
pecting  the  Saviour  Christ,  the  Lord  descended  into  hdL"* 

Some  have  held  the  revolting  opinion  that  Christ  actullj  de- 
scended into  the  place  of  torments  to  triumph  over  the  pownv 
of  darkness;  which  is  evidently  inconsistent  with  Luke  xxiiL 
43,  46. 

22.   Wliat  u  tlu  true  rruaning  of\  Pet  ill.  18-20? 

This  passage  is  very  obscure.  The  Romish  interpretation  is 
shown  in  the  answer  to  the  preceding  question;  t.^.,  that  Christ 
went  to  the  limbus  patnim  and  preached  the  gospel  to  those  im- 
prisoned spirits  that  were  awaiting  his  advent 

The  common  Protestant  interpretation  is,  that  Clirist  was  put 
to  death  in  the  body,  but  quickened  or  restored  to  life  by  the  Spirit; 
by  which  Spirit,  inspiring  Noah  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
Christ  many  centuries  previously  had  descended  from  heaven,  and 
preached  to  the  men  of  that  gencKition ;  who  in  their  sin  and  un- 
belief were  the  "  spirits  in  prison."  Only  eight  persons  believed 
and  were  saved ;  therefore  Christian  professors  and  teachers  ought 
not  to  faint  because  of  th6  unbelief  of  mankind  now. 

Another  interpretation,  suggested  by  Archbishop  Leighton  in 
a  note,  as  his  last  opinion,  and  expounded  at  large  by  the  late 
Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  is,  that  Christ  djdng  in  the  body 
as  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  is  quickened  in  the  spirit, — t.?.,  spiritually 
quickened,  manifested  as  a  complete  Saviour  in  a  higher  degree 
than  was  possible  before, — as  a  grain  of  wheat  dying  he  began  to 
bear  much  fniit;  and  thus  quickened,  he  now,  through  the  in- 
spiration of  his  Spirit,  preached  to  "sj)irits  in  prison,'*  t.^., 
prisoners  of  sin  and  Satan,  just  as  he  had  before  done,  though 
with  less  power,  through  Noah  and  all  the  prophets,  when  the 

*  Catcdiism  of  Council  of  Trent,  part  L,  art  fi. 
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i^nriU  -were  ditobedieot;  under  the  ministiy  of  Hoah  only  eigbt  a 
souls  being  sared ;  bat  since  Christ  wns  quickened  in  spirit,  i.e., 
iiuuii£Mted  as  a  complete  Saviour,  multitudes  believed. 

S3.   Wh»tin  dott  Chritt'M  exaltatitm  eontul? 
S,  Cat,  q.  28i  L.  Cat.q.  51-51 

SI.  In  icluU  tout  (MM  ii  pottibU  for  Ihe  coequal  Son  of  Qod  to 
UacaUedf 

Am  the  coequal  Son  of  Qod  tbis  was  impossible,  yet  bis  person 
as  Ood-man  was  capable  of  exaltation  in  several  respecta. 

1.  Hurough  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures,  tha 
outward  manifestations  of  the  glory  of  bis  person  had  been  veiled 
from  the  eyes  of  creatures.  2.  As  mediator  he  occupied  officially 
s  position  inferior  to  the  Father,  condescending  to  occupy  the 
place  of  mnners.  He  had  been  inconceivably  humbled,  and,  as  a 
nward  consequent  upon  his  voluntary  self-humiliation,  the  Father 
highly  exalted  hint,  Phil.  ii.  8,  9 ;  Heb.  xiL  2 ;  fiev.  v.  6.  3.  His 
fanman  soul  and  body  were  inconceivably  exalted.  Matt.  zviL  2 ; 
KcT.  i  12-16,  XI.  U. 

25.  What  are  the  varitim  tourcet  of  proof  by  which  tlie  re»ur- 
reetion  of  Chritl  it  fttahlithedt 

1.  The  Old  Testament  predicted  it.  Compare  Ps.  xvi.  10,  and 
Acta  iL  24—31.  All  the  other  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah 
vCKi  fulfilled  in  Christ,  therefore  thix. 

2.  Christ  predicted  it,  and  therefore,  if  he  was  a  true  prophet, 
be  must  have  risen.  Matt  xx.  19;  John  x.  17,  18. 

3.  The  event,  his  extraordinary  origin  and  character  considered, 
is  not  antecedently  Improbable. 

4.  The  testimony  of  the  eleven  aposlles.  These  men  are  proved 
by  their  writings  to  have  been  good,  intelligent,  and  serious;  and 
they  each  had  every  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  fact;  and  they 
sealed  their  sincerity  with  their  hiond.  Acts  L  3. 

5.  The  separate  testimony  of  Paul,  who,  as  one  bom  out  of 
due  time,  saw  his  risen  Lord,  and  derived  his  revelation  and 
commission  from  him  in  person,  1  Cor.  xv.  8;  GaL  i.  12;  Acta 
ix3-& 
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cniPTSR      6.  He  was  seen  by  five  hundred  brethren  at  once^  to  whom  Fud 
"'^'    appeals,  1  Cor.  xv.  6. 

7.  The  change  of  the  Sabbath,  from  the  last  to  the  fint  day 
of  the  week,  is  a  monument  of  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
whole  of  the  first  generation  of  Christians  to  the  fact  thftt  they 
believed  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 

8.  The  miracles  wrought  by  the  apostles  were  Qod's  eeals  to 
their  testimony  that  he  had  raised  Christ,  Heb.  iL  4. 

9.  The  accompanying  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  honouring 
the  apostles*  doctrine  and  ministry  not  merely  by  miraculous 
gifts,  but  by  his  sanctifying,  elevating,  and  consoling  power,  Acts 
V.  32/^ 

26.  By  whose  poiver  did  ChrUt  ruejrom  the  dead? 
The  Scriptures  ascribe  his  resurrection — 

1.  To  himself,  John  ii  19,  x.  17. 

2.  To  the  Father,  Acts  xiil  33 ;  Rom.  x.  9 ;  Eph.  i.  20. 

This  is  reconciled  ui>()n  the  i)rinciplc  that  all  acts  of  divine 
power,  terminating  upon  objects  external  to  the  Godhead,  may 
bo  attributed  to  either  of  the  divine  persons,  or  to  the  Godhead 
absolutely,  John  v.  17-19. 

27.  On  what  (jround  dufs  the  apostle  decUire  that  our  faith  is 
vain  ifChrimt  be  not  risen,  1  Cor.  xv.  14? 

1.  If  Chribt  be  risen  indeed,  then  he  is  the  true  Messiah,  and 
all  the  prophecies  of  both  dispensations  have  in  that  fact  a  pledge 
of  their  fulfilment.     If  he  has  not  risen,  then  are  they  all  false. 

2.  The  resurrection  proved  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  Rom. 
i.  4;  for, — (1.)  He  rose  by  his  own  power;  (2.)  It  authenticated  all 
his  claims  with  respect  to  himself 

3.  In  the  resurreotirm  of  Christ  the  Father  publicly  declared 
his  approbation  and  acceptance  of  Christ's  work  as  surety  of  his 
people,  Rom.  iv.  25. 

4.  If  Christ  has  risen,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Rom.  >-ul  34;  Heb.  ix.  11,  12,  24. 

5.  If  Christ  be  raised,  we  have  assurance  of  eternal  life;  if  he 
lives,  we  sludl  live  also,  John  xi v.  1 9 ;  1  Pet.  i.  3—5. 

♦  Dr.  lloCgc 
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6u  Owing  to  the  union  between  Christ  and  his  members,  which  ohaptir 
18  both  federal  and  spiritual,  his  resurrection  secures  ours, —    ^"^' 
(1.)  Because,  as  we  died  in  Adam,  so  we  must  live  in  Christ, 
1  Cor.  ZY.  21,  22;  (2.)  Because  of  his  Spirit  thatdwelleth  in  us, 
Bom.  TiiL  11 ;  1  Cor.  vL  15;  1  Thess.  iv.  H. 

7.  Christ's  resurrection  illustrates  and  determines  the  nature 
of  oar  resurrection  as  well  as  secures  it,  1  Cor.  xv.  49 ;  PhiL  iii 
21;  lJohniiL2.» 

28.  WTien,  at  tvhat  place,  and  in  whose  presence  did  Christ 
eueendf 

He  ascended  forty  days  after  his  resurrection,  from  a  portion  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives  near  to  the  village  of  Bethany,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  eleven  apostles,  and  possibly  of  other  disciples,  while 
he  was  in  the  act  of  blessing  them,  and  while  they  beheld  him, 
and  were  looking  steadfastly.  Luke  says,  moreover,  that  there 
were  two  glorified  men  present;  who  are  conjectured  by  Professor 
J.  A.  Alexander  to  have  been  Moses  and  Elijah.  He  was  at- 
tended also  with  angels  celebrating  his  victory  over  sin,  and  his 
exaltation  to  his  mediatorial  throne,  Luke  xxiv.  50,  51 ;  Mark 
xvL  19;  Acts  L  3,  9-11;  Eph.  iv.  8;  Col.  il  13-15;  Ps.  xxiv. 
7-10,  Ixviii  la 

29.  What  are  the  difsrent  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ* s 
ancennonf 

Those  who,  as  the  Lutherans,  believe  that  Christ's  body  is 
omnipresent  to  his  church,  of  course  maintain  that  his  ascension 
coDBisted  not  in  any  local  change,  but  in  the  withdrawal  of  his 
former  sensible  intercourse  with  his  disciples. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  his  human  soul  and  body  did  actu- 
ally pass  up  from  earth  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  and  that  his 
entire  person,  as  the  God-man,  was  gloriously  exalted.  He 
ascended  as  mediator,  triumphing  over  his  enemies,  and  giving 
gifts  to  his  friends,  Eph.  iv.  8-12;  to  complete  his  mediatorial 
work,  John  xiv.  2,  3;  as  the  forerunner  of  his  people,  Heb.  vL 
20;  and  to  fill  the  universe  with  the  manifestations  of  his  glory 
and  power,  Eph.  iv.  10. 

*  Dr.  Hodge. 
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«      30.  Wh«t  u  Mc/wW  M  CftryTa  ndiiv  ^  Ac  9i^  MmiS  if 

the  FatAerf 

StePi-OLl;  Uaik  x*i  19;  Bom.  tffi.  34;  B^  i  >»-tS; 
CoL  iu.  1 ;  Heh  L  3,  4,  z.  12;  1  BA  at  tl 

Tbia  Uognage  is  KndaMy  IgmtiTe,  yet  it  -nry  txfmmkr^ 
■ete  forth  th«  mprame  i^oriicstioH  ot  OaW  la  kcma. 
«ente  him  as  the  Ood-mao,  aod  in  hit  oSe 
■npreine  and  niUTeTnl  f^^xji  felid^,  and  pcnpw,  ( 
palities  and  powers  and  eroj  name  that  ia  named,  BA.  iL  9 ; 
Ps.  rvL  11;  Matt  nn.  44;  Dan.  viL  1»,U;  FhiL  fl.  9-11; 
John  T.  22;  Bev.  t.  6.  Tlins  pnbli^  aaBoming  his  tkioaaaa 
mediatorial  iiiiiiiil  ami  iJim.  iiiiiii  Mm  iiiiliMiii  tii  Ifci  hM^I  if  hii 
church. 

Seated  dton  tbat  thcovk  hi,  srano  tbk  y—Bia  an- 

PEN8ATI0ir,  Aa  KEDIATOB,  ETFECTCALLT  APPUBB  TO  HH  FIOPl]^ 
THBOtTOH  UIB  SpmiT,  TBAT  SALVATION  WHICH  BI  HAD  ntl- 
TIODBLT  ACBIKTZD  rOB  TBZIf  IN  HIS  HTATE  OF  HUVILUnOH. 


XXV. 


EFFECTUAL  CALLING. 

1.  WluU  is  the  New  Teitament  usage  ofHu  words  jcoXcu^  ('^  to  €aU*\  ohaptsi 
icX^is  ("  caUinf),  and  kXttto^  ("  the  called")  ?  !fl' 

KaXciy  18  used  in  the  sense, — 1.  Of  ealling  with  the  voice,  John 
3L  3 ;  Mark  i.  20.  2.  Of  calling  forth,  to  summon  authoritatively, 
Acts  iv.  18,Tziy.  2.  8.  Of  inviting,  Matt.  xxii.  3,ix.  13;  1  Tim. 
vL  12.  ''Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen."  4.  Of  the  effectual 
call  of  the  Spirit,  Rom.  viil  28-30;  1  Pet  ii.  9,  v.  10.  5.  Of  an 
appointment  to  office,  Heb.  v.  4.  6.  In  the  sense  of  naming, 
Matt  i.  21. 

KA^is  occurs  eleven  times  in  the  New  Testament;  in  each  in- 
stance it  signifies  the  effectual  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the 
exception  of  1  Cor.  vil  20,  where  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
buaiiieBs  or  trade.     See  Rom.  xi  29 ;  1  Cor.  L  26,  etc.,  etc* 

KXi/ros  occurs  ten  times  in  the  New  Testament  It  is  used  to 
ugnify, — 1.  Those  appointed  to  any  office,  Rom.  i  1.  2.  Those 
who  receive  the  external  call  of  the  word,  Matt  xx.  1 6.  3.  The 
effectually  called,  Rom.  L  7,  viiL  28 ;  1  Cor.  L  2,  24 ;  Jude  1 ; 
Rev.  xviL  14. 

The  very  word  iicKXrfaia  (church)  designating  the  company 
of  the  faithful,  the  heirs  of  all  the  promises,  signifies,  etymo- 
logically,  the  company  called  forth,  the  body  constituted  by  '*  the 
calling." 


2.  What  is  included  in  the  external  call? 

1.  A  declaration  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  2.  A  declaration  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  to  repent  and  believe.  3.  A  de- 
claration of  the  motives  which  ought  to  influence  the  sinner^s 
mind,  such  as  fear  or  hope,  remorse  or  gratitude.     4.  A  promise 

•  Robinson's  T**x. 


EzteraaL 
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cntPTii  of  acceptance  in  the  cue  of  aU  tfaoM  wba  «cnqily  inth  tbe  eon- 

3.  Sow  eon  it  he  prwtd  that  Ou  txtemal  eaU  to  icdwaUam  it 
Made  only  through  Ike  vord  ofGodI 

'fba  Uir  of  Ood,  pz  impressed  upon  the  monl  oonatitatiaii  of 
man,  u  natural,  aod  inaoparable  from  man  as  a  monl,  reapim- 
eible  agent,  Rum.  i  IS,  SO,  ii  14,  16.  But  the  goqid  ia  no 
imrt  of  that  natoral  law.  It  ia  of  grace,  not  of  natoi^  and  it 
can  be  made  known  to  na  only  \ij  a  special  and  aapamatoral 
rerelatiuu. 

This  is  fiirthw  evident, — I.  BecaoM  the  Scriptmw  dedan 
that  a  knowledge  <tf  the  word  is  essential  to  salTation,  Bota.  z. 
14-17;  and,  2.  Becanse  Uh^  also  dedaie  that  Uioee  who  Defect 
the  word,  either  written  or  preached,  are  guilty  of  the  eminent 
an  of  rejecting  all  poasibUity  of  salTution,  Matt.  zi.  21,  22; 


4.  On  iehal  principle  it  Ait  external  call  addrtued  t^aally  to 
the  non-eleet  at  toell  at  to  tin  elect? 

That  it  ia  addressed  indiacriminately  to  both  classes  is  proved, 
— 1.  From  the  express  declaration  of  Scripture,  Matt  ixil  14. 
2.  The  command  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  Mark 
xvi.  15.  3.  The  promise  to  eveiy  one  who  accepts  it.  Rev.  zxii. 
17.  4.  The  awful  judgment  pronounced  upon  those  who  reject 
it,  John  iiL  3G ;  Rev.  xxi  a 

It  is  addressed  to  the  non-elect  equally  with  the  elect,  be- 
cause it  is  equally  their  duty  and  interest  to  accept  the  gospel; 
because  the  provisions  of  salvation  are  equally  suited  to  their 
case,  and  abundantly  sofficient  for  aU;  and  because  Ood  in- 
tends that  its  benefits  shall  actually  accrue  to  every  one  who 
accepts  it 

intfniiti.        6.  How  can  it  he  proved  that  there  it  an  internal,  ^ritual  call, 
dietiwAfrom  the  ea^emat  onef 

1.  From  those  passages  which  distinguish  the  Spirit's  infliieDce 
from  that  of  the  word,  John  vi  i5,  64,  6fi;  1  Thesa.  i  6,  6. 

•Dr.  HiKIgd. 
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2.  Those  passages  which  teach  that  the  Spirit's  influence  is  neces-  ohattik 
sary  to  the  reception  of  the  truth,  Eph.  L  17.  3.  Those  that  ifj* 
refer  all  good  in  man  to  God,  PhiL  iL  13;  Eph.  iL  8;  2  Tim.  iL 
25, — e.^.,  faith  and  repentance.  4.  The  Scripture  distinguishes 
between  the  two  calls.  Of  the  subjects  of  the  one  it  is  said, 
^  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen/'  Matt  zziL  1 4 ;  of  the  subjects 
of  the  other  it  is  said,  ^  Whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified,'* 
Rom.yiiL  30.  Of  the  one  he  says,  "  Because  I  have  called,  and  ye 
refused,"  Prov.  L  24 ;  of  the  other  he  says,  *•  Every  man  there- 
fore who  hath  heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto 
me,"  John  yi  45.  5.  There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  such  an 
internal,  spiritual  call;  man  by  nature  is  "blind,"  and  ''dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,"  1  Cor.  iL  14 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;  Eph.  ii  ]. 

6.  Wfiat  is  the  Pdagi4in  vieto  of  the  internal  call? 
Pelagians  deny  original  sin,  and  maintain  that  right  and  wrong 

are  qualities  attaching  only  to  executive  acts  of  the  wilL  They 
therefore  assert, — 1.  The  full  ability  of  the  free  will  of  man  as 
much  to  cease  from  sin  at  any  time  as  to  continue  in  its  prac- 
tice. 2.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  produces  no  inward  change  in 
the  heart  of  the  subject,  except  as  he  is  the  author  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  as  the  Scriptures  present  moral  truths  and 
motives,  which  of  their  own  nature  exert  a  moral  influence  upon 
the  80uL 

7.  Whai  is  the  Semi-Pela^an  view  ? 

These  maintain  that  grace  is  necessary  to  enable  a  man  success- 
fully to  return  unto  Qod  and  live;  yet  that,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  human  will,  man  must  first  of  himself  desire  to  be  free  from 
sin,  and  to  choose  Qod  as  his  chief  good,  when  he  may  expect 
God's  aid  in  canying  his  desires  into  effect 

8.  What  is  the  Arminian  view  ? 

The  Aiminians  admit  the  doctrine  of  man's  total  depravity,  and 
that  in  consequence  thereof  man  is  utterly  imable  to  do  anything 
aright  in  the  unaided  exercise  of  his  natural  faculties.  Neverthe- 
less, as  Christ  died  equally  for  every  man,  sufficient  grace,  enabling 
its  subject  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  him,  is  granted  to  all ; 


At  Oe  oB  «« IfeMki^  Ak  K*  EbMar  af  anMr,  *B  «ita« 
^irMeaJm^miV^tmc  1 1  llilMl  ir|iTi  *JtlW>hWih 
fennec;  Md  «  ^t  momb  At  Ojinahlii  oHlMtMraMR. 
Tbe  term  ■Jg-'*—  iwil^'rfjw,    TW  Qyaugiria  wen  LhAhib 

tiMtrfo^ans  who  defMitcd  fiom  their  owd  ■jnrtem  on  Uus  one 
■object,  lad  adopted  the  pcahiou  of  Ik  Amimui 
■Md  tb«M  wnrds  at  that  cMiferenee :  '  God  ao  di»«s  and 
v«rts  adnha,  that  aaiiie  agotcj  <^  their  will  aceompaniea 


docfriiK  (^  the  fff/bnnaf  C^imAM  « 


11.  What  it 
lo  the  internal  tailt 

That  it  ia  an  exenue  of  dirine  power  npon  tbe  sont,  im 
apirittial,  and  napematonl,  eomintininaling  a  new  ^iritnal  life, 
and  thtw  making  a  new  mode  i>f  apiritna]  activity  possible.  That 
repenUuice,  fiuth,  tnut,  hope,  lore,  etc,  are  puidjr  and  simjdy  the 
■inner'aowii  acti;  bat,  m  such,  are  possible  to  him  onl]^ in  Tirtae 
fff  the  change  wrought  in  the  moral  condition  of  his  fiuolties  \sy 
the  recrsatire  power  of  Qod.f 

12.  What  divtrtity  of  opinion  praail*  among  the  Somanitlt 
upon  thii  Kihjeet } 

The  disciples  of  Augnstin  io  that  church,  of  whom  the  Jan- 
■enlsts  ware  the  moat  prominent,  are  <^odoz;  bat  these  have 
been  almost  universally  overthrown,  and  supplanted  by  thdr 

*A|loLODnCR«iiiisKr.,F.1ll3.  tLi  Limbora.  Tlw.  CtartlU  4.  I^  S. 

t  AMItloH  lo  Lotbtr'i  Ssalt  CMk)iIui.  tJl,  Order  of  SdnUoD,  qoeUlou  I4-B6. 

IS«C>Bl.«fMlfc,  dU^I,  HCL  ludl 
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epemies  the  Jesuits,  who  are  Semi-Pelagians.     The  Council  of  chaptkb 

Trent  attempted  to  satisfy   both    parties.*     The   doctrines  of    .* 

Qaesnel,  who  advocated  the  truth  on  this  subject,  were  con- 
demned in  the  bull  "  Unigenitus,"  a.d.  1713.  Bellarmine  taught 
that  the  same  grace  is  given  to  every  man ;  which,  by  the  event 
only,  IS  proved  practically  congruous  to  the  nature  of  one  man, 
and  therefore  in  his  case  efficacious;  and  incongruous  to  the  nature 
of  another,  and  therefore  in  his  case  ineffectual. 

13.  What  is  meant  hy  ^^  common  grace^^  and  how  inay  it  he 
shown  Uwt  the  Spirit  does  operate  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
not  renewed  in  heart  ? 

"  Common  grace  "  is  the  restraining  and  persuading  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  acting  only  through  the  truth  reve<aled  in  the 
gospel,  or  through  the  natural  light  of  reason  and  of  conscience, 
heightening  the  natural  moral  effect  of  such  truth  upon  the  un- 
derstandings conscience,  and  heart.  It  involves  no  change  of  heart, 
but  simply  an  enhancement  of  the  natural  powers  of  the  truth, 
a  restraint  of  the  evil  passions,  and  an  increase  of  the  natural 
emotions  in  view  of  sin,  duty,  and  self-interest 

That  €k>d  does  so  operate  upon  the  hearts  of  the  unregenerate 
is  proved, — 1.  From  Scripture,  GJen.  vL  3;  Acts  vii.  51 ;  Heb.  x. 
29 ;  2.  From  universal  experience  and  observation. 

14.  How  does  common  differ  from,  effioax^us  grace  f 

1.  As  to  its  subjects.  All  men  are  more  or  less  the  subjects 
of  the  one;  only  the  elect  are  subjects  of  the  other.  Bom.  viiL  30, 
zL  7;  2Thes&iL  13. 

&  As  to  its  nature.  Common  grace  is  only  mediate,  through 
the  truth;  and  it  is  merely  moral,  heightening  the  moral  influence 
natual  to  the  truth,  and  exciting  only  the  natural  powers  of  the 
sou],  both  rational  and  moraL  But  efficacious  grace  is  immediate 
xad  supernatural,  since  it  is  wrought  directly  in'4he  soul  by  the 
immediate  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  since  it  implants  a  new 
spiritoal  life,  and  a  capacity  for  a  new  mode  of  exercising  the 
natand  fiumlties. 

3.  As  to  its  effects.     The  effects  of  common  grace  are  superficial 

*■  *  Council  of  Trent,  mm.  rL,  tan.  3  and  1 
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cif  AFTiB  and  tranaie&t^  modif|riiig  the  actuo,  but  not  ^Iji^^g  ^km 
**^'     and  its  influence  is  always  moie  or  leas 


opposed  to  the  preraiUngdlqposilioiis  of  the  aooL  Baft 
grace,  since  it  acti^  not  uptm^  bat  m  the  wiU  itself^  "^ipging  fhd 
governing  desiies^  and  giving  m  new  dindion  to  the  active  pmnn 
of  the  sool,  is  neither  resistiUe  nor  Irresistible^  but  moak  free  aad 
spontaneous,  and  yet  most  certainly  effectnal. 

15.  Haw  can  U  be  proved  that  ihie  efieadoHi  graiot  i$  wnfimei 
to  tlte  elect  ? 

1.  The  Scriptures  represent  the  dect  as  the  called,  and  the 
called  as  the  electa  Bom.  viiL  28,  30;  Bev.  xviL  14.  %,  This 
effectual  calling  is  said  to  be  based  iqpon  the  decree  of  election, 
2  These.  iL  13,  14;  2  Tim.  i  9, 10.  3.  SanctificatioD,  jnaSiiea- 
tion,  and  all  the  temporal  and  eternal  benefits  of  union  with  Christ, 
are  declared  to  be  the  effects  of  effectual  calling,  1  Cor.  L  2 ;  £pL 
iv.  4,  5 ;  Bom.  viii  30. 

16.  Prove  that  it  is  given  on  account  o/Christ. 

1.  All  spiritual  blessings  are  given  on  account  of  Christ,  Eph. 
L  3 ;  Titus  iiL  5,  6.  2.  The  Scriptures  specifically  declare  that 
we  are  called  in  Christ,  Bom.  viii  2 ;  £pL  iL  4-6 ;  2  TiuL  L  9. 

1 7.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  this  divine  influence  is  immedi- 
ate and  supermUurcd  ? 

It  is  meant, — 1.  To  deny.  (1.)  That  it  consists  simply  in  the 
moral  influence  of  the  truth ;  (2.)  That  it  consists  simply  in  the 
moral  influence  of  the  Spirit,  heightening  the  moral  influence  of 
the  truth  as  objectively  presented;  (3.)  That  it  excites  the  mere 
natural  powers  of  the  souL  It  is  meant, — 2.  To  affirm,  (1.)  That 
the  Holy  Spirit  acts  immediately  upon  the  soul  from  within; 
(2.)  That  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  an  exerdse  of  recreative  power,  im- 
plants a  new  moral  nature  or  principle  of  action. 

18.  What  arguments  go  io  tkow  thai  there  is  an  immediate  in^ 
fluence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  soul,  besides  that  tohich  is  exerted  through 
the  truth? 

1.  The  influence  of  the  Spixift  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
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word,  John  vL  45,  64,  65;   Rom.  xv.  13;  1  Cor.  ii  12-15;  chaptkb 
1  Thess.  L  5,  6.  f!!!' 

2.  A  diyine  influence  is  declared  to  be  necessary  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  truth,  Ps.  cxiz.  18;  Acts  xvL  14;  Eph.  i  17. 

3.  Such  an  internal  operation  on  the  heart  is  attributed  to  Gk>d, 
PhiL  iL  13;  2  Thess.  L  11 ;  Heb.  xiiL  20,  21. 

4.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  distinguished  from  the  gift  of  the 
word,  John  xiv.  16;  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  vi  19;  EpL  iv.  30. 

5.  The  nature  of  this  influence  is  evidently  different  from  that 
effected  by  the  truth,  Eph.  L  19,  iiL  7.  And  the  effect  is  called 
a  "  new  creation,"  "  new  birth,"  eta,  eta 

6.  Man  by  nature  is  dead  in  sin,  and  needs  such  a  direct  inter- 
vention of  supernatural  power.**- 

19.  What  are  the  different  reasons  amgnedfor  calling  this  grace 

EFFICACIOUS  1 

1.  Most  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Arminians,  holding  that  all  men 
receive  sufficient  grace  to  enable  them  to  obey  the  gospel  if  they 
will,  maintain  that  this  grace  becomes  efficacious  when  it  is  co- 
operated with  by  the  will  of  the  individual,  and  in  any  case  is 
proved  to  be  such  only  by  the  event. 

2.  Bellarmine  and  others  maintain  that  the  same  grace  given 
to  all  is  congruous  to  the  moral  nature  of  one  man,  and  in  that 
case  efficacious;  and  incongruous  to  the  nature  of  another,  and  in 
his  case  ineffectual 

3.  Some  Eomamsts  have  maintained  what  is  called  the  doctrine 
of  cumulative  influence.  The  consent  of  the  soul  is  secured  by 
the  suasive  influence  of  the  Spirit,  rendered  effectual  by  constant 
repetition  and  long  continuance. 

4.  The  orthodox  doctrine  is,  that  the  efficacy  of  this  grace  is 
inherent  in  its  very  nature,  because  it  is  the  exercise  of  the  mighty 
power  of  God  in  the  execution  of  his  eternal  and  unchangeable 
purpose. 

20.  In  what  sense  is  grace  irresistible  f 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  true  Christian  is  the  subject 
at  the  same  time  of  those  moral  and  mediate  influences  of  grace 

*  Tnrrefctin,  Thea  Instita.,  L.  zt.,  qtutoUo  1 
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CKAPTiB  upon  tin  will  couunon  to  him  and  to  the  UDCOuvetted,  and  also  of 
*''•  those  Hpeaal  influences  of  grace  wiChin  the  will  which  are  certuuly 
e£Eica(:iouB.  Tlie  first  class  of  influences  Chriatians  may  and  con- 
stantly do  resist,  through  the  law  of  sin  remaining  in  their  meiubers. 
The  second  cSass  of  infiueacos  are  certainly  efficacious,  but  arc 
neither  resistible  nor  irresistible,  because  they  act  from  within  and 
carry  the  vill  spontaneously  with.  them.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  term  "  irresistible  grace"  has  ever  been  used,  since  it  enggcsts 
the  idea  of  a  mechanical  and  coercive  Influence  upon  an  unwilling 
anbject,  while,  in  truth,  it  b  the  transcendent  act  of  the  infinite 
Creator,  milking  the  creature  spontaneously  willing. 

21.  Ilote  fdii  (his  gract  h(  proi'ed  to  be  ccrtaiidy  e^^oaciotul 

1.  By  the  evidence  we  have  given  above,  as  to  its  imture  as  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  mighty  power  irf  Ood. 

2.  By  the  description  of  the  work  of  grace.  Uen  by  OBtare  are 
"blind,"  "dead,"  "slaves,"  etc.  The  change  effected  is  a  "new 
creation,"  etc. 

3.  From  the  promises  of  God,  which  are  certiun.  The  means 
which  be  uses  to  vindicate  bis  own  faithfulness  must  be  efficacious, 
Ezek.  xxzvL  26,  xL  19;  John  tl  46. 

4.  From  the  connection  asserted  by  Sciiptore  between  calling 
and  election.  The  called  are  the  elect  As  God's  decrees  an 
certain,  the  call  must  be  efficacious.    (See  above,  qnestion  15.) 

fi.  Faith  and  repentance  are  the  gifts  of  Ood;  ai)d  he  who  truly 
r^>eiits  and  believes  is  saved :  therefore  the  grace  wbidi  commoni- 
catea  these  gifts  is  effectual,  £pL  iL  8;  Acts  xL  18;  2Tim.il  39. 

22.  Mow  may  it  be  proved  that  tAii  influetue  i*  cottffruoK*  with 
oar  nature  t 

While  discarding  utterly  the  distinction  made  by  Bellaimine, 
(for  which  see  above,  question  19,)  we  say  that  efficacious  grace  is 
congruous  to  human  nature  as  such,  in  the  sense  that  the  Sfarit 
of  Ood,  while  exerting  an  immediate  and  recreative  influence  upon 
the  soul,  nevertheless  acts  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  int^ctty 
of  those  laws  of  our  free,  rational,  and  moral  nature,  which  he  baa 
himself  constituted.  Even  in  the  miraculous  revelation  of  the  new. 
birth,  he  acts  upon  our  reasons  and  upon  our  wills  in  perfect 
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accOTdanoe  with  the  constitution  of  each.  This  is  certain.  1.  The  cBAm^ 
same  God  creates  and  recreates;  his  object  is  not  to  destroy,  but  ^^^' 
to  restore  his  own  work  2.  The  Scriptures  and  our  own  experi- 
ence teach  that  the  immediately  consequent  acts  of  the  soul,  in 
the  exercise  of  implanted  grace,  are  preeminently  rational  and  free. 
In  fact,  the  soul  never  acted  normally  before.  Pa  ex.  3 ;  2  Cor. 
iiL  17;  PhiL  iL  13.  3.  This  divine  influence  is  described  by 
such  terms  as  "drawing,"  "teaching,"  "enlightening,"  John  vi 
44,45;  EpLL  18. 

23.  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  as  to  the  connection  of  this 
influence  with  the  truth  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  regeneration  of  infants,  the  truth,  of  course, 
is  not  used.  In  the  regeneration  of  adults,  the  truth  is  always 
present  In  the  act  of  regeneration,  the  Spirit  acts  immediately 
upon  the  soul,  and  changes  its  subjective  state,  while  the  truth  is 
the  object  consciously  apprehended,  upon  which  the  new  faculties 
of  spiritual  discernment  and  the  new  affections  are  exercised.  The 
Spirit  gives  sight;  the  truth  is  the  light  discerned.  'The  Spirit 
gives  feeling;  the  truth  presents  the  object  beloved,  Bom.  x. 
14,  17;  James  i  18;  John  xviL  17. 

24.  What  reason  may  be  assigned  for  the  belief  thcU  the  Spirit 
does  not  renew  those  adults  to  whom  the  truth  is  not  knovm  f 

N^;atively.  The  Bible  never  leads  us  to  expect  such  an  ex- 
tension of  grace,  and  neither  the  Scriptures  nor  our  own  experience 
among  the  modem  heathen  ever  presents  us  with  any  examples  of 
such  a  work. 

Positively.  The  Scriptures  always  associate  all  spiritual  in- 
fluence with  the  truth,  and  declare  the  necessity  of  preaching  the 
truth,  to  the  end  of  saving  souls,  Horn.  x.  14. 

25.  What  are  the  objections  to  tJie  Arminian  doctrine  of  sufficient 
gracef 

They  hold  that  Qod  has  willed  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and 
therefore  has  called  all  alike,  giving  to  all  a  grace  sufficient,  if 
they  will  improve  it. 

We  object^ — 1.  The  external  call  of  the  gospel  has  been  extended 
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K  to  comparatively  few.  Tlie  heathen  are  reaponaible  with  the  light 
of  nature,  and  under  the  law  of  works,  yet  they  have  no  means  of 
grace,  Rom.  I  18-20,  il  12-15. 

2.  Tliia  doctrine  ia  iiiconsietent  with  Qod's  purpose  of  electioa 
(See  above,  chapter  x.) 

3.  According  to  the  Armiuian  system,  it  depends  upon  the  free 
will  of  the  nian  to  make  the  auilicieiit  grace  of  God  common  to 
all  nien  efficient  in  his  case.  But  the  Scriptures  declare  that 
saJvation  ia  uJtogether  of  grace,  and  a  gift  of  God,  Eph.  ii  8; 
2  Tim.  ii.  25;  Eom.  ix.  15,  16. 

i.  The  Scriptures  expressly  declare  that  not  even  all  who 
receive  the  external  call  have  sufficient  grace,  Rom.  ix.  16-24, 
xi.  8, 


XXVI. 


REGENERATION. 


1.   W^ai  are  the  various  Scripture  terms  by  which  this  work  of  chaptib 
€hd  is  designated  ?  ' 

1.  "Creating  anew,"  Eph.  iv.  24.  2.  " Begetting,"  James L  18. 
3.  "Quickening,"  John  v.  21;  Eph.  ii  6.  4.  "Calling  out  of 
darkness  into  marvellous  light,"  1  Pet  ii  9.  The  subjects  of  it 
are  said, — 1.  To  be  "alive  from  the  dead,"  Rom.  vi  13.  2.  To 
be  "new  creatures,"  2  Cor.  v.  17.  3.  To  be  "bom  again,"  John 
iii  3,  7.     4.  To  be  "  God's  workmanship,"  Eph.  ii  10. 

2.  What  is  t?ie  Pelagian  view  o/ regeneration  f 

They  hold  that  sin  can  be  predicated  only  of  volitions,  and  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  liberty  and  responsibility  of  man  that  he  is 
always  as  able  to  cease  from  as  to  continue  in  sin.  Regeneration 
is  therefore  a  mere  reformation  of  life  and  habit  The  man  who 
has  chosen  to  transgress  the  law,  now  chooses  to  obey  it 

3.  What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church  on  this  subject  ? 
The  Romanists, —  1.  Confound  together  justification  and  sancti- 

fication,  making  these  one  act  of  Gk>d,  whereby,  for  his  own  glory, 
for  Christ's  merits'  sake,  by  the  efficient  power  of  the  Holy 
Ohost,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  baptism,  he  at  once 
cancels  the  guilt  of  our  sins,  and  delivers  us  from  the  inherent 
power  and  defilement  of  original  sin.* 

2.  They  hold  the  doctrine  that  regeneration  is  accomplished 
only  through  the  instrumentality  of  baptism.  This  is  effectual  in 
every  instance  of  its  application  to  an  infant  In  the  case  of 
adoltSy  its  virtue  may  be  either  resisted  and  nullified,  or  received 
and  improved.     In  baptism, — (1.)  Sins  are  forgiven;   (2.)  The 

*  Coimdl  oTTrenl^  wsm,  H,  diapk  vU 
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K  mural  nature  CFf  the  subject  is  reuewed;  (3.)  He  u  made  a  son 
and  heir  of  God.* 

4.  What  arc  the  diferenl  ritwt  oi  to  baptUmal  numeration 
enUrtainid  in  the  Church  of  England  f 

1.  The  theury  of  ^e  party  styled  Fuseyite,  nhich  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Komtsb  Churcli. 

2.  That  of  a  large  part;  moiC  ablj  represented  by  the  lat« 
BLshop  H.  U.  Underdonk,  in  his  Essay  on  Regeneration,  t  Ue 
maintained  that  there  are  two  distinct  regenerations ;  one  a  change 
of  Hate  or  rtlation,  and  the  other  a  change  of  nature.  The  fint 
in  baptismal,  the  second  mora),  though  both  are  spiriUial  in  so  far 
lis  both  are  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  first,  or  baptismal 
regeneration,  is  .\  new  birth,  since  it  constituted  ua  sons  of  God. 
M  the  Jews  were  made  his  peculiar  peofde  by  that  corount  the 
aeal  of  which  was  circnmcisioa  The  second  is  «  new  birth  or 
creation  in  a  higher  sense,  being  %  gradual  aanetifying  change 
wrought  in  the  whole  moral  character  by  the  Holy  Qhost,  and  not 
necessarily  connected  with  baptism. 

5.  What  view  of  regeneratioH  i$  held  bt/  thote  in  Ameriea  wA« 
maintain  the  "  Exerate  Scheme  t" 

These  theologians  deny  the  existence  in  the  soul  of  any  per- 
manent moral  habits  or  dispositionB,  and  admit  the  existence  only 
of  the  soul  or  agent  and  his  acts  or  "  exercises."  In  the  natural 
man  the  series  of  acta  are  wholly  depraved.  In  the  regenerated 
man  a  new  series  of  holy  acts  are  created  by  the  Holy  Qhoet^  and 
continued  by  his  power.  { 

6.  What  ii  the  New  Haven  viete,  advocated  by  Dr.  N.  W. 
Taylor,  on  thit  suhjeel  i 

Dr.  Taylor  agreed  with  the  adTooates  of  the  "  Elxerdse  Scheme," 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  soul  but  the  agent  and  his  actions  ; 
but  he  diSered  from  them  by  holding  that  man,  and  not  Qod,  is 
the  independent  author  of  human  actions.  Ho  held  that  when 
God  and  the  world  are  held  up  before  the  mind,  regeneration  con- 
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■ista  in  an  act  of  the  sinnw  in  chcxwing  Ood  as  bis  chief  good, —  ci 
thus  conftranding  regeneralaon  and  conversion.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
ia  some  anknown  wajr,  aaaista  in  restraining  the  active  opention 
if  the  tuttnnl,  selfish  principle,  which  prefers  the  worid  aa  its 
chiti  good.  "A  mind  thus  detaohed  from  the  irorid  as  its 
impreme  good  inatsntiy  chooses  God  for  its  portion,  under  the 
impulse  of  that  inherent  desire  for  happiness,  without  which  no 
object  could  ever  be  regarded  as  ffood,  aa  either  desirable  or 
ioTely."  This  origin^  motiTe  to  that  choice  of  Ood  which  is 
reyaoHdioH,  is  merely  natnial,  and  neither  morally  good  nor  bed. 
Thns, — ] .  Regeneration  is  man's  o«ni  act  2.  The  Iloly  Spirit 
helps  man, — (1.)  By  suspending  the  controlling  power  of  his 
nnfiil,  selfish  dispontion ;  (3.)  By  prescntiDg  to  his  mind  in  the 
cleu  tight  of  truth  the  superiority  of  Ood  as  an  olq'eet  of  choice. 
3.  ^en  the  ainuer  chooses  Glod  as  his  chief  good,  under  the 
conviction  of  his  understanding,  and  from  a  motive  of  nstaral, 
thongb  not  sinfol,  self-love,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
selfishness,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  sin.* 

7.  What  it  tht  oommoTi  doctritit  Md  by  evangelical  Ckris- 
tiatuf 

1.  That  there  are  in  the  soul,  besides  its  several  fitenltiee, 
halnte,  or  dispDsiti<»u,  of  which  some  are  innate  and  othen  are 
Mqtured,  which  1^  the  foundation  for  the  soul's  exercising  its 
faculties  ia  some  particular  my.  Thus  we  intuitively  judge  a 
man's  moral  disposition  to  be  permanently  evil  when  we  see  him 
hKhitnally  acting  ainfnlly,  or  to  be  permanently  good  when  we 
see  him  habitoally  acting  righteously. 

5.  These  dispositions  are  anterior  to  moral  action,  and  deter- 
mine its  character  as  good  or  eviL 

3.  In  creation  God  made  the  disposition  of  Adam's  heart  hdy. 

i.  In  the  new  creation  Ood  recreates  the  governing  disposition 
of  the  regenerated  man's  heart  holy. 

It  is,  therefore,  pn^Mriy  called  a  "  regeneration,"  s  "  new  crea- 
tion,"  a  "  new  birth." 

6,  When  it  it  laid  that  ngeneratioti  eontitU  in  gimmg  a  new 

*  Sh  ChrtaiBt  ^ivcMor.  DKOBbar  isn^  pp.  sn,  SM.  fte- 


K  heart,  or  m  implattlmg  a  turn  priiteipU  orrfuf 
9uaiUbyA€terau"hawt,""i)rimapU,' 

Freaidcat  Edwvda  b^v  :  "  Qy  a  prtatqilB  of 
phe^  I  mean  that  fcnutdatiao  iriiiclt  la  laid  in  ml 
«rn«v,  for  ai7  particalar  Und  or  maanar  cf 
of  the  sonL  On  lliiii  una  'iniiiiliiil  iiiiiaii'  la  mil  a  ana  fliiwllj 
of  nndnstanding,  but  it  ia  a  new  fiwmdatinp  kid  in  ft»  —faira 
of  the  Bonl  for  a  new  kind  of  exaidM  vi  the  aama  Aodtr  <if 
tmdentanding.  80  tliat  new  luij  di^waition  o£  hant  Aat 
attends  thia  new  aenae  ia  not  a  new  benl^  of  will,  hot  a  &«nd»- 
tiou  lud  in  the  natnre  of  the  aoal  for  a  new  kind  of  enniae  of 
the  some  taadtj  of  will"* 

The  tenn  "heart,"  aipuffping  (hat  pravailiiig  mood  diapoKtioa 
that  detenninea  die  voIitionB  and  aetkni,  ia  tlie  phnae  Boat  eom- 
monly  need  in  Scnptnre,  Uatb  ziL  33,  35,  xr.  19;  Luke  vi 
43,45. 


9.  Hou  may  it  be  thown  that  thit  view  of  rtgeneratiim  doet  nof 
repraeiU  it  at  involving  any  change  ia  the  itaence  of  the  tool  t 

This  charge  u  brought  against  the  orthodox  doctrine  by  all 
those  who  deny  that  there  is  an; thing  in  the  sonl  bnt  ita  consti- 
tutional faculties  and  their  exercises.  Thej  hence  argae  that  if 
anything  be  changed  except  the  mere  exercisee  of  the  sonl,  its 
fundamental  constitution  would  be  physically  altered.  In  oppo- 
ntaon  to  this,  we  argne  that  we  have  precisely  the  same  evidence 
fbr  the  existence  of  a  pennanent  moral  quality  or  dispositioa 
inherent  in  the  will,'  as  the  reason  why  a  good  man  acts  habitually 
righteously,  or  a  bad  man  vidonsly,  that  we  have  for  the  exist- 
ecce  of  the  invisible  aoiil  itself  or  of  any  of  its  faculties,  as  the 
reason  why  a  man  acts  at  all,  or  why  his  actions  are  such  aa 
tlionght,  emotion,  volition.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  concave 
<rf  the  choice  being  produced  in  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  more 
than  three  ways.  "  First,  by  his  direct  agency  in  producing  the 
choice  J  in  which  case  it  would  be  no  act  of  ours.  Second,  by 
addressing  such  motives  to  our  constitutional  and  natural  piin- 
dples  of  self-love  as  would  induce  us  to  make  the  choice ;  in  which 
caae  there  would  be  no  morality  in  the  act.  Or,  thirdly,  by  pio- 
*  Xdmdi  on  Bdltfoni  AO(dka%  iiit  itt.,  net.  1. 
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JdndDg  Miflb  ft  relish  for  the  diriDe  character,  that  the  soul  aa  ci 
■pootaoeoosly  and  itnmedbtely  rgoices  in  Qod  aa  its  portion  as  ' 
it  r^olCM  i»  the  -perception  of  beauty." 

"  if  <rar  Maker  can  endow  ns,  not  only  with  the  general  sus- 
MptibUity  of  lore,  hut  also  with  a  spedfic  disposition  to  love  oor 
ehUdTM ;  If  h«  can  give  us  a  discernment  and  susceptibility  of 
nstnnl  beaalrf,  bo  may  give  us  a  taste  for  spiritual  loveliness. 
And  if  that  tMle,  by  reason  of  sin,  ia  vitjatod  and  perverted,  he 
may  restore  it  hj  means  of  his  Spirit  in  regeneration. "  * 

10.  In  what  ftnie  may  the  loul  be  said  to  be  pa*»ive  in  regen- 
trationt 

Dr.  Taylor  maintains  that  regeneration  is  that  act  of  the  soul 
in  which  nan  chooses  Qod  as  his  portion.  Thus,  the  man  bim- 
lelf,  and  not  Ood,  is  the  agent; 

Bnt  the  Christian  Church,  on  the  contrary,  hoHs  tbat  iu 
regeneration  the  Holy  Oliost  is  the  xgent,  and  man  the  subject. 
.The  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  implanting  a  new  principle,  does 
not  iriterfere  with  the  essential  activity  of  the  soul  itself,  but 
.■imply  gives  to  that  activity  a  new  direction ;  for  the  soul,  though 
activv,  is  nevertheless  capable  of  being  acted  upon.  And  although 
the  sool  ia  necessarily  active  at  the  very  time  it  is  regenerated, 
yet  it  is  ri^tly  said  to  be  pasBive  with  respect  to  that  act  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  whereby  it  is  regenerated. 

1.  The  soul,  under  the  conviction  of  the  Holy  Gbost,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  merely  natural  feelings,  regards  some  aspect  of 
•aving  truth,  and  strives  to  embrace  it  2.  The  Holy  Gbost,  by 
ftn  exertion  of  erefttiTe  power,  changes  tbe  governing  disposition 
of  the  heart  in  a  manner  inscrutable,  and  by  an  influence  not 
apprahmded  by  the  ooDsdousness  of  the  subject  3.  Simulta- 
neoiuly  the  soul  exercises  new  affections  and  ex]ierimentally  eni- 
bnteee  the  truth. 

11.  What  M  the  difference  belteefn  regeneration  and  comrrwon  ? 

The  term  "conversion"  is  often  used  in  a  wide  senBe,  aa  includ- 
ing both  the  change  of  nature  snd  the  exercise  of  tbat  nature  aa 
chiuiged.     When  distiogniahcd  from  regeneration,  however,  con- 

■  Bodfi'g  Eaurt. 
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n  version  signifies  the  first  exercise  of  the  new  dispoaitioo  iniplanteil 
iu  regeueration  i  i.e.,  in  freely  turning  unto  God. 

Regeneration  is  God's  act ;  conversion  is  ours.  Regeneratiun 
is  the  iDiplaDtation  of  a  gracious  principle;  conversion  is  the 
exercise  of  that  principle.  I{«generation  is  never  a  matter  of 
direct  consciousness  to  the  subject  of  it ;  conversion  alwaj-s  is 
such  to  the  agent  of  it.  Regeneration  is  a  single  act,  complete  in 
itself,  and  never  repeated;  conversion,  as  the  beginning  of  holy 
living,  is  the  commencement  nC  a  series,  constant,  endless,  and 
progressive.     "  Draw  me,  and  I  will  nm  after  thee,"  Cantu  i.  4. 

13.  How  can  it  be  proved  that  there  is  any  inch  thing  tu  that 
eommonly  coiled  rrgeneratioti  I 

1.  By  those  scriptures  that  declare  such  a  change  to  he 
necessary,  John  iiL  3;  2  Cor.  v.  17;  Gal,  vi.  15. 

2.  By  those  passages  which  describe  the  change,  Eph.  a.  0, 
IT.  24;  James  L  18;  1  Pet.  L  23. 

3.  From  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  most  moral  oi 
well  as  for  the  most  profligate,  1  Cor.  xr.  10 ;  QaL  i  13-16. 

4.  That  this  inward  change  is  not  a  mere  refomution  ii 
proved  by  its  being  referred  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  Eph.  l  19,  30; 
Titus  iiL  5. 

5.  From  the  comparison  of  man's  state  in  grace  with  his  Stat« 
by  nature,  Rom.  vi  13,  viii.  6-10;  Eph.  v,  8. 

6.  From  the  experience  of  all  Christians,  and  from  the  testimony 
of  their  lives, 

13.    Whttt  it  t/ie  nature  af  tupemalural  iUumination  ? 

The  soul  of  man  is  a  unit.  A  radically  defective  or  perverted. 
condition  of  any  faculty  will  injuriously  aSect  the  exerdse  of  alL- 
the  other  faculties.  The  essence  of  sin  consists  in  the  perrertetK' 
moral  dispositions  and  affections  of  the  wilL  Bat  a  perverte^M 
condition  of  these  affections  must  affect  the  exercises  of  the  in- — 
tcUect,  concerning  all  moral  objects,  as  much  as  the  volitimi^ 
themselves.  We  cannot  love  or  desire  any  object  unless  we  per — 
ccive  its  loveliness ;  neither  can  wo  intellectually  perceive  its  lo»» — 
liness  unless  its  qualities  are  congenial  to  our  inherent  taste  o=^ 
dispositions     Sin,  therefore,  is  essentially  deceitful;  and  man  a-^' 
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a  aiiiner  is  Bpiritually  blind.     This  does  not  consist  in  any  physi-  cnAprita 

cal  defect     He  possesses  all  the  faculties  requisite  to  enable  him     ' 

to  see  the  beauty  and  to  experience  the  power  of  the  truth;  but 
his  whole  nature  is  morally  perverted  througb  his  evil  disposi- 
tions. As  soon  as  these  are  changed  he  will  see,  and,  seeing,  love 
and  obey  the  truth,  although  no  constitutional  change  is  wrought 
in  his  nature,  i.e.,  no  new  faculty  given,  but  only  his  perverted 
faculties  morally  rectified.  This  illumination  is  called  super- 
natural,— 1.  Because,  having  been  lost,  it  can  be  restored  only  by 
the  immediate  power  of  God.  2.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
mained  condition  of  man's  present  depraved  nature.  It,  however, 
conveys  no  new  truths  to  the  mind ;  nor  does  it  relieve  the- 
Christian,  in  any  degree,  from  the  diligent  and  prayerful  study 
of  the  Word ;  nor  does  it  lead  to  any  fanciful  interpretations  of 
Scripture  foreign  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  letter; — it  only  leads  to 
the  perception  and  appreciation  of  the  native  spiritual  beauty  and. 
power  of  the  inspired  word,  and  the  truths  therein  revealed. 

1 4.  How  may  it  be  proved  that  believers  are  the  subjects  of  such 
iUumincUum  f 

1.  It  is  necessary,  1  Cor.  il  14;  2  Cor.  iiL  14,  iv.  3;  John 
xvL  3.  From  the  constitution  of  our  nature  we  must  apprehend 
an  object  as  lovely  before  we  can  love  it  for  its  own  sake. 

2.  The  Scriptures  expressly  affirm  it.  "  To  know  God  is  eter- 
nal life,"  John  xviL  3;  1  Cor.  ii.  12, 13 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6;  Eph.  L  18; 
PhiL  L  9;  CoL  iii  10;  1  John  iv.  7,  v.  20;  Ps.  xix.  7,  8,  xliiL  3,  4. 

As  the  soul  is  a  unit,  a  change  in  its  radical  moral  dispositions 
must  simultaneously  modify  the  exercise  of  all  its  faculties  in 
relation  to  moral  and  spiritual  objects.  The  soul  cannot  love 
that  the  loveliness  of  which  it  does  not  perceive ;  neither  can  it 
perceive  the  loveliness  of  an  object  which  is  totally  uncongenial 
to  its  own  nature.  The  first  effect  of  regeneration,  or  a  radical 
change  of  moral  disposition,  in  the  order  of  nature,  therefore,  is 
to  open  the  eyes  of  our  understandings  to  the  excellency  of  divine 
truth;  and  the  second  effect  is  the  going  forth  of  the  renewed 
affections  toward  that  excellency  so  perceived.  Tills  is  what 
President  Edwards  calls  "^Ae  sense  of  the  Iieart.^^^ 

*  Keligioos  AfTectiocs,  {lart  iiL,  sect.  4. 
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Miimft  1 5.  W/tat  M  the  nolurs  ^  Ma<  eowrietian  of  m  which  i*  ike 
^'"'    attendant  of  tvgmertUiont 

co'ic-  Bpiritnal  illumi nation  immedialdj'  leads  ita  subject  to  the  per- 

crption  or  the  nghteouancss,  goodness,  and  exceeding  brutdtii  and 
exactness  of  God's  law;  and,byc<iiilnist,ur  the  exceeding  EUifulnesa 
of  sin  in  the  Abstract,  Rom.  vij.  7,  13 ;  and,  above  all,  of  lila  awn 
sin  j — thus  revealing,  in  contrast  to  tlie  diviue  jjurity  and  rigliteouf^ 
nesa,  tbe  pollution  of  Mb  own  heait,  hia  total  ill-desert,  and  his  en- 
tire belpletseuess  in  all  bis  relationa  to  God,  Job  xliL  o,  6.  Tbia 
is  a  practical,  experimental  knowledge — produced  by  the  wrestling 
Q,rYypi  of  tbe  Moly  Ghost  (John  xvL  8) — of  guilt,  of  pollntiun, 
and  of  belpU'ssnesB. 

16.  What  ii  llu  nature  o/  that  eonvietion  of  mn  -whieh  ^<n 
otewrt  h^ort  or  without  regeneration,  and  Aow  may  it  b*  (Im<*n- 
gvitludfrom  Ute  ffcnuinef 

Natural  conscience  is  an  osential  aud  indestructible  element 
of  human  nature,  including  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  pain- 
fhl  emotions  associated  with  a  sense  of  tbe  latter.  Althongh  tills 
faculty  may  be  for  a  time  perverted,  and  tbe  sensibility  associated 
with  it  hardened,  yet  it  may  be,  and  often  ia,  in  the  case  of  tbe 
nnregeneratc,  qolckened  to  a  painful  activity,  leading  to  a  sensa 
of  ill-desert,  poUution,  helplessness,  and  danger.  In  etemi^  this 
will  constitute  a  large  measure  of  the  sufferings  of  tbe  lost 
.  On  the  other  hand,  that  conviction  of  gin  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  regenerate  is  distinguished  by  being  accompanied  by  a  sense 
of  the  positive  beauty  of  holiness,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  escape 
not  merely  the  pangs  of  remorse,  but  chiefly  the  pollation  and 
tbe  dominion  of  sin. 

17.  What  it  lite  nature  o/thote  new  affectitmt  tehich  jto»  Jnmt 
the  renewal  of  the  heart,  and  hma  are  theg  dittinguithed  from  the 
txercite*  of  unrenewed  men  } 

Spiritual  illumination  gives  the  perception  of  that  loveliness 
which  the  renewed  affections  of  the  heart  embrace  and  delight  in. 
These  are  spiritual,  becttuse  they  are  formed  in  us  and  preaored 
in  healthy  exercise  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  They  arc  holy,  becaQse 
tbeir  objects  are  holy,  and  because  they  delight  in  their  objects  as 
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holy.      The  affoctiiMis  of  unrenewed  men.  on  the  otlier  hand.  Ik^w-  crup-Ea 

ever  pure  or  even  rchgious  they  may  be,  are  merely  natural  in     ' 

their  source,  and  attach  merely  to  natural  objects.  They  may  be 
grateful  to  God  for  his  benefits,  but  they  never  love  him  simply 
for  the  perfections  of  his  own  nature. 

18.  What  is  tlie  nature  of  that  new  obedience  which  raulU/rom 
regeneration^  and  how  does  it  differ  from  mere  morality? 

The  perfect  law  is  spiritual,  and  consequently  requires  perfect 
conformity  of  being  as  well  as  of  action ;  the  central  and  govern- 
ing principles  of  life  must  be  in  harmony  with  it  The  regener- 
ate man,  therefore,  thinks,  and  feels,  and  wills,  and  acts  in  con- 
fcArmity  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  word  of  Qod,  as  far  as  revealed 
to  him,  because  it  is  Good's  word,  from  a  motive  of  love  to  Qod, 
and  with  an  eye  single  to  his  glory.  The  sanctified  affections  are 
the  spring,  the  heart-searching  law  the  rule,  and  the  glory  of  God 
the  end,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  co-worker,  in  every  act  of  Chris- 
tian obedience. 

Morality,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  spring  in  the  merely 
natural  aflfections;  it  aims  only  at-  the  conformity  of  the  outward 
actions  to  the  letter  of  the  law ;  while  self,  in  some  form  of  self- 
righteousness,  reputation,  safety,  or  happiness,  is  the  determining 
end. 

19.  How  may  the  absolute  necessity  of  regenercUion  be  proved? 
1.  The  Scriptures  assert  it,  John  iiL  3;  Rom.  viiL  6;   Eph. 

iL  10,  iv.  21-24.  2.  It  is  proved  from  the  nature  of  man  as 
a  sinner,  Rom.  viL  18,  viiL  7-9;  1  Cor.  il  14;  EpL  ii  1. 
3.  From  the  nature  of  heaven,  Isa.  xxxv.  8,  lii  1  ;  Matt.  v.  8, 
liiL  41 ;  Heb.  ziL  14;  Rev.  zzL  27.  The  restoration  of  holi- 
ness is  the  grand  end  of  the  whole  plan  of  salvation,  Eph.  L  4, 
▼.  5,  26,  27. 

20.  Are  infants  sttsceptible  of  regeneration;  and  if  so,  what  is 
the  nature  of  regeneration  in  them  ? 

Infiuits,  as  well  as  adults,  are  rational  and  moral  agents,  and  by 
nature  totally  depraved.  The  difference  is,  that  the  fiftculties  of 
infants  are  in  the  germ,  while  those  of  adults  are  developed.     As 
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rajpTER  regeneration  is  a  change  nrought  by  cTeatire  power  in  the  inber' 

-. '    ent  moral  condition  of  the  soul,  infants  may  plainly  be  the  snb- 

jects  of  it  in  precisely  the  eame  sense  ns  adults :  in  both  casea  the 
operatiou  ia  miraculous,  and  therefore  inscrutable. 

The  fact  is  established  by  what  the  Scripturca  teach  of  iuuate 
depravity,  of  Infant  salvation,  of  infant  circunicision  and  bap- 
tism, Luke  L  15,  xviii  15,  16;  Acta  ii  39.  (Sec  below,  chapter 
xixix.) 


i:-r 


XXVIL 

FAITH. 

1.   What,  according  to  Us  etymology  arid  New  Testament  usage,  cnAnii 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  irwrrts,  ''faith*'  «  belief  f  "  ^^• 

It  is  derived  from  the  verb  irtiOui,  to  persuade,  convince.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  used, — 1.  To  express  that  state  of  mind 
ii'hich  is  induced  by  persuasion,  Horn.  xiv.  22.  2.  It  often  signifies 
good  faith,  fidelity,  sincerity,  Bom.  iil  3 ;  Titus  iL  10.  3.  Assent 
to  the  truth,  Phil.  L  27;  2  Thesa  il  13.  4.  Faith  towards,  on, 
or  in  God,  (^4  «s  irpos,)  Heb.  vL  1;  1  Thess.  i.  8;  1  Pet.  L  21 ; 
Mark  xL  22 ; — in  Christ,  Acts  xxiv.  24 ;  QaL  iiL  26 ; — and  in  his 
blood,  Rom.  ill  22,  25;  Gal.  ii  16,  20.  5.  It  is  used  for  the 
object  of  faith,  viz.,  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  Rom.  L  5,  x.  8 ; 
1  Tim.  iv.  1.* 


2.  Staie  the  different  meanings  of  the  verb  vurr€V€iv,  ''to  be- 
Ueve;'*  and  of  the  phrases  vuTTcutw  cis,  or  hri,  "to  believe  in  or 
vponJ' 

Ilurrcvcu'  signifies — 

1.  To  assent  to,  to  be  persuaded  of  the  truth,  Luke  L  20; 
John  iii.  12.  » 

2.  To  credit  the  truth  of  a  person,  John  v.  46. 

3.  To  trust,  to  have  confidence  in.  Acts  xxvii  25. 

The  phrases  vtorcvciv  as,  or  irri,  are  alwa3rs  used  to  express  trust 
and  confidence  terminating  upon  God,  or  upon  Christ  as  mediator. 
We  are  often  said  to  believe  or  credit  Moses  or  other  teachers  of 
the  troth,  but  we  can  believe  in  or  on  God  or  Christ  alone ; — ^upon 
God,  John  xiv.  1;  Rom.  iv.  24;  1  Pet  L  21; — ^upon  Christy 
Acts  xvL  31 ;  John  iii  15-18. 

*  Bobiztfon'a  Lex.  of  New  TesUmeni. 


IB       3.  lime  may  faith  U  de^nfti  f 

Fitith  is  a  complex  act  of  the  auul,  involving  the  concarreat 

"I  nftLoD  of  the  nnderstanding  and  the  will,  and  modified  in  difier- 
cEit  instances  of  its  exercise  by  the  uature  of  its  object,  and  of  the 
fvidence  npon  which  it  rests.  The  most  general  definition,  em- 
bracing nil  its  modifications,  afiinns  faith  to  be  "assent  tu  tnitli 
upon  the  exhibition  of  the  appropriate  evidene&  Gut  it  is  evident 
that  its  nature  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  truth  believed, 
and  es{)cciiilly  with  the  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which  our 
assent  is  founded.  Asstnt  to  a  speculative  or  abstract  truth  is  a 
speculatiTc  act ;  assent  to  a  moral  truth  is  a  moral  act ;  asaent  to  a 
promise  made  to  onrselves  is  an  act  of  trust.  Our  belief  that  the 
earth  moves  round  it>  axis  is  a  mere  assent;  our  belief  in  the 
excellence  of  virtue  i»  of  the  miturc  of  a  moral  judgment ;  oui 
belief  in  ft  promise  is  an  act  of  trust"  So  likewise  with  respect 
lo  tlir:  (■viilL'iuo  iiprm  w-lii,'h  Lvir  fuilli  is  founded  "The  same 
man  may  believe  the  same  truth  on  different  grounds.  One  may 
believe  the  Christian  system  simply  because  others  around  him 
believe  it,  and  lie  has  been  brought  up  t«  receive  it  wtthont 
question.  This  is  the  faith  of  credulity.  Another  may  bdiere  it 
on  the  ground  of  its  external  evidence  _:  e.p.,  of  miracle,  prophecy, 
history,  its  logical  con^tency  as  a  system,  or  its  plausibility  as  »' 
theory  in  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  creation  and  providence. 
Tlus  is  speculative  faith.  Another  may  believe  becanse  the  tratha 
of  the  Bible  recommend  themselves  to  his  reason  and  conscience, 
and  accord  with  his  inward  experience.  This  faitli  is  founded  on 
mural  evidence.  There  is  another  faith,  founded  on  the  intrinsic 
excellence,  beauty,  and  Guitableness  of  the  truth,  from  a  sense  Uid 
love  of  its  moral  excellence.  This  ia  spiritual  faith,  which  \b  the 
gift  of  God."' 

4.  I/ow  far  it  faitk  an  act  of  the  underttanding,  and  how  far 
an  ael  of  the  mil  t 

The  one  indivisible  soul  knows  and  loves,  desires  and  decides; 
and  these  several  acts  of  the  soul  meet  on  the  same  object  The 
soul  can  neither  love,  desire,  nor  choose  ^at  which  it  does  Qot 
know ;  nor  can  it  know  on  object  as  true  or  good  withont  some  affeo- 

•  Wiy  or  LUft 
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tion  of  will  tomrds  it  Assent  to  a  purely  specnUtiTe  truth  may  ei 
be  simply  an  act  of  the  understanding,  but  belief  in  a  moral  truth,  ^ 
in  testimony,  in  promises,  must  be  a  complex  act^  embracing  both 
the  understandiog  and  the  wilL  The  understanding  apprehends 
the  tru^  to  be  believed,  and  decides  upon  the  viUidity  of  the  eri- 
denoe;  but  the  disposition  to  believe  testimony,  or  mnral  evidence, 
has  its  foandation  in  the  will  Actual  trust  in  a  promise  is  an  act 
of  the  vill,  and  not  a  simple  judgment  a*  to  its  trustworthineBs. 
There  is  |in  exact  relation  between  the  moral  judgment  and  the 
■Sections;  and  the  will,  as  the  seat  of  the  moral  affections,  deter- 
mines the  moral  judgments.  Therefore,  as  a  man  b  responsible 
tar  faia  viU,  he  is  responsible  for  his  faith. 

6.  What  it  the  i/iferenee  bctwern  knoviUdge  ondfailht 
Qenenilly,  knowledge  is  the  apprehension  of  an  object  as  true, 
and  faith  is  an  assent  to  its  truth.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that, 
in  this  general  sense  of  the  term,  every  exercise  of  faitli  inclndea 
the  knowledge  of  the  object  assented  ta  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  apprehension  of  the  tmthfulnees  of  a  purely 
gpecnlative  truth  and  an  assent  to  it  as  trua  In  such  a  case  faith 
and  knowledge  appear  identical.  But  while  the  apprehension  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  a  promise  is  knowledge,  the  actual  reliance 
apon  it  is  faith.  The  apprehension  of  the  moral  truthfulness  of 
an  object  is  knowledge;  the  assent  to  it,  as  good  and  desirable,  is 
faith. 

Sometiines  the  Scriptures  use  the  word  knowledge  as  equivalent 
to  faith,  John  x.  38;  1  John  ii.  3. 

Generally,  however,  the  Scriptures  restrict  the  term  knowledge 
to  the  apprehension  of  those  ideas  which  we  derive  through  the 
natoral  sonnes  of  sensation  and  reason  and  human  testimony; 
while  the  term  faith  is  restricted  to  the  assent  to  those  truths 
vhich  reat  npon  the  direct  testimony  of  God  alone,  ot^ectively 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  as  discerned  through  spiritual  lllumina- 
-tion.  Thus,  iaith  is  the  "  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  Heb.  si  1. 
'Weanoainmanded''towalkby  faith,  and  not  by  sight,"  3  Cor.  v.  7. 
Here  the  distinction  between  faith  and  knowledge  has  refsrened 
partjcnlarly  to  the  mode  of  knowing.  The  one  is  natural  and 
discursive,  the  other  supernatural  and  intuitivci 


B      fi.   WTiat  distinction  do  the  Romanitti  mokt  bettfeat  implicit  and 
explicit  faith  ! 

Romanists  and  Protestants  agree  that  it  is  not  eaaetitial  to  faitli 
that  its  object  should  be  comprehended  by  the  understaading. 
But,  on  Uie  uther  hand,  Fi'otestaiits  affinn,  and  Komanists  deny, 
that  it  ia  essential  that  the  object  believed  should  be  apprehended 
by  the  mind ;  that  ia,  that  knowledge  of  what  we  believe  ia  essen- 
tial to  faith.  The  Romanists,  therefore,  have  invented  the  dis- 
tinction between  explicit  faith,  which  terminates  upon  an  object 
distinctly  apprehended  by  the  mind;  and  implicit  faith,  which  a 
man  exercises  in  the  truth  of  propositions  of  which  be  knows  no- 
thing. Tliey  hold  thnt  if  a  man  exercises  explicit  faith  in  a 
general  proposition,  lie  thoreiii  exercises  implicit  faith  in  every- 
thing embraced  in  it,  whetlier  he  knows  what  they  are  or  not.  If 
ft  man,  for  instance,  has  explicit  ^th  that  the  cbnrch  is  an  in- 
fallible teacher,  he  thereby  exercises  virtual  or  implicit  faith  in 
eveiy doctrine  taught  by  the  church,  although  he  maybe  ignorant 
as  to  what  those  doctrines  are.  They  distinguish,  moreoTer,  be- 
tween those  truths  which  it  is  necessary  to  regard  with  ezplidt 
faith,  and  those  which  may  be  held  implicitly.  They  commonly 
teach  that  it  ia  necessaiy  for  the  people  to  hold  only  thi«e  doc- 
trines explicitly : — 1.  That  Qod  is ;  2.  That  he  is  a  rewaider, 
including  future  rewards  and  punishments;  3.  That  lie  i>  ft  re- 

"This  doctrine  has  been  recently  revived  by  the  Puseyite^ 
under  the  title  of  'reserve.'  The  distinguishing  trutlu  of  the 
gospel,  instead  of  being  clearly  presented,  should,  it  is  said,  be 
concealed  or  kept  in  reserve.  The  people  may  gaze  npon  the  dou 
as  the  symbol  of  redemption,  but  need  not  know  whether  it  ia  ths 
form,  or  the  material,  or  the  great  sacrifice  onc«  enacted  on  il^  to 
which  the  efficacy  is  due.  '  Religious  light  is  intellectual  dark* 
ness,'  nays  Dr.  Newmaa  This  tbeoiy  rests  upon  the  same  fiklM 
assumption,  that  laith  con  exist  without  knowledge"* 

7.  What  u  CA<  differttue  hettcem  knowing  and  underttanding  a 
thinff,  and  how/ar  is  knowledge  eiMotial  tofaUhi 

We  know  a  thing  when  we  simply  apprehend  it  as  truo,     Wa 
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understand  it  only  when  we  fully  compreheod  its  nature,  and  tbe  ci 
perfect  consistency  of  all  its  properties  with  each  other  and  with 
the  endre  system  of  things  of  which  it  forms  a  part     We  know 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  when  its  several  parts  are  stated  to 
ns,  bnt  no  creature  can  ever  understand  it. 

That  knowledge,  or  simple  apprehension  of  the  object  believed 
and  confided  in,  is  essential  to  faith,  is  evident  from  the  nature  of 
fiuth  itsel£  It  is  that  state  of  raind  which  bears  the  relation  of 
assent  to  a  certain  object,  involving  that  action  of  understanding 
and  of  will  which  is  appropriate  to  that  object  If  a  man  loves, 
fears,  or  believes,  he  must  love,  fear,  or  believe  some  object;  for 
it  is  evident  that  these  states  of  mind  can  ezist  only  in  relation 
to  their  appropriate  objects.  If  a  real  object  is  not  present,  the 
imagination  may  present  an  ideal  one;  but  that  very  fiction  of  the 
imagination  must  first  be  apprehended  as  true  (or  known)  before 
h  can  be  assented  to  as  true  (or  believed.)  Just  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  enjoy  beauty  without  perceiving  it  in 
some  object  of  the  mind,  or  to  exercise  complacent  love  in  a 
Yirtnons  act  without  perceiving  it ;  so  it  is,  for  the  same 
reason,  impossible  for  a  man  to  exercise  faith  without  knowing 
what  he  believes.  "  Implicit  faith"  is  a  perfectly  unmeaning 
formula. 

8.  How  can  the  fact  that  knowledge  ii  enential  to  faith  he  proved 
^Jrowi  Scripture  ? 

1.  From  the  etymology  of  the  word  ffibrts,  from  xtiAa,  "to 
jterittadt,  inaruet."  Faith  is  that  state  of  mind  which  is  the 
xesalt  of  teaching.  2.  From  the  use  of  the  word  knowledge 
jn  Scripture  as  equivalent  to  faith,  John  z.  38;  1  John  iL  3. 
■3.  From  what  the  Bible  teaches  as  to  the  source  of  faith.  It  comes 
%y  teaching,  Rum.  x.  14-17.  4.  The  Scriptures  declare  that  the 
Vegenerate  are  enlightened,  have  received  the  unction,  and  know  all 
■«hings,ActsiJtVLl8;  1  Cor.ii.  12-lS;  CoLiiL  10;  IJohn  iL  20. 
^.  The  means  of  salvation  consist  in  the  dissemination  of  the  truth. 
^Thiist  is  the  great  teacher.  Ministers  are  teachers,  I  Cor.  iv.  1 ; 
1  "nm.  iii  2,  ir.  13.  Christians  are  begotten  by  the  truth,  sanc- 
tified by  the  truth,  John  zvil  19 ;  James  l  18.* 
•  Dr.  Ilodfi. 


3G4  FAITH. 

iPTKB      9.  How  art  thorn  poMoges  to  be  explained  tefttcft  q)eak  qflemm^- 

^2^'   ledge  as  dutinguuhedfrom/aUhf 

Although  every  act  of  faith  presiipposet  an  act  of  knowledgi^- 
yet  both  the  feiith  and  the  knowledge  vary  very  much,  both  with 
the  nature  of  the  object  known  and  believed,  and  with  the  maaner 
in  which  the  knowledge  ia  received,  and  with  the  evidence  iqKm 
which  the  faith  rests.  The  faith  which  the  Scriptorea  diatingnish. 
from  knowledge  is  the  strong  persuasion  of  things  not  seen.  It 
is  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  things  which  do  not  £bU  within 
the  compass  of  our  own  observation,  which  may  entirely  tianaceod 
the  powers  of  our  understanding,  and  which  rest  upon  the  limple 
testimony  of  Gkxi.  This  testimony  fidth  relies  upon,  in  apite  of 
whatever  to  human  reason  appears  inconsistent  or  imposaihle. 

Knowledge,  though  essential  to  Mth,  may  be  distingqiahied 
from  it, — 1.  As  faith  includes  also  an  act  of  the  will  assenting,  in 
addition  to  the  act  of  the  understanding  apprehending.  2.  As 
knowledge  derived  through  a  natural,  is  distinguished  from  know- 
ledge derived  through  a  divine  source.  3.  As  present  imperfect 
apprehension  of  divine  things  {i.e.,  faith)  differs  from  that  perfect 
knowledge  of  divine  things  we  shall  have  in  heaven,  1  Cor.  xilL  12. 

10.  If  faith  necessarily  includes  knowledge,  how  can  men  be  com- 
manded to  believe? 

1.  No  man  is  ever  commanded  to  believe  that  which  is  not 
revealed  to  him,  either  in  the  liglit  of  nature  or  by  the  inspired 
word.  2.  No  man  is  ever  commanded  to  believe  a  purely  specu- 
lative truth.  The  truths  of  religion  rest  ou  the  testimony  of 
God.  They  are  enforced  by  moral  evidence ;  and  faith  in  them 
involves  a  moral  and  spiritual  knowledge  of  them,  and  delight  in 
them.  Moral  evidence  can  be  appreciated  only  by  a  mind  pos- 
sessed of  moral  sensibility.  And  such  moral  insensibility  as  leads 
to  blindness  to  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  itself 
a  very  aggravated  state  of  depravity. 

The  Scriptures,  therefore,  luminous  with  their  own  self-evi- 
dencing light,  present  the  truth  to  all  to  whom  they  come,  and 
demand  its  instant  reception  upon  the  testimony  of  God.  If  that 
evidence  is  not  felt  to  be  conclusive  by  any  one,  it  must  be  be>. 
cause  of  the  sinful  blindness  of  his  mind.     Therefore  Christ  says, 
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''Ye  will  not  come  unto  mc  that  vc  niav  have  life/'     And  nnlie-  craitte 
lief  is  uniformly  charged  to  the  "  evil  heart/'  '_ " 

11.  What  are  the  ultimate  grou7ids  of  that  assent  to  tJie  truth 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  faith  f 

In  general  the  ultimate  ground  upon  wMch  our  assent  to  the 
tmth  of  any  object  of  knowledge  rests  is  the  veracity  of  God. 
'The  testimony  of  our  senses,  the  integrity  of  our  consciences,  the 
intuitions  of  our  reasons,  all  rest  upon  his  veracity  as  Creator. 
Practically  the  mind  is  moved  to  this  assent  through  oar  universal 
mnd  instinctive  confidence  in  the  constitution  of  our  own  nature. 

Religious  &ith  rests, — 1.  Upon  the  faithfulness  of  God  as 
pledged  in  his  supernatural  revelation,  John  iiL  33.  2.  Upon  the 
evidence  of  spiritual  illumination,  personal  experience  of  the  power 
of  the  truth,  and  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  sanctifier, 
and  thus  "  not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  power  of  God," 
1  Oor.  ii  6-12. 

12.  What  are  the  tioo  hinds  of  evidence  hy  whicli  we  know  that 
God  has  revealed  certain  trutlis  as  objects  of  faith  ? 

1.  The  evidence  which  resides  in  the  truth  itself;  moral,  spi- 
ritual, experimental,  rational,  John  vL  63,  xiv.  17,  26;  Jer. 
:xziii29. 

2.  The  accrediting  evidence  of  the  presence  and  power  of  God 
accompanying  the  promulgation  of  the  truth,  and  proving  that  it 
ifl  from  him.  These  are,  miracles,  providential  dispensations,  the 
^blfilment  of  prophecy,  &c,  John  v.  36;  Heb.  ii  4,  (See  above, 
ohapter  iii) 

13.  ITow  can  it  be  shown  thai  the  authority  of  the  church  is  not 
<»  ground  of  faith  f 

See  above,  chapter  v.,  question  18. 

14.  What  is  the  nature  of  historical  faith,  and  upon  what  evi-, 
<itnee  does  it  rest? 

That  mode  of  purely  rational  faith  caUed  historical,  is  that  ap« 
prehension  of  and  assent  to  the  truth  which  regards  it  in  its  purely 
tational  aspects,  as  mere  facts  of  history,  or  as  mere  parts  of  a 


'o  logical  system  of  opiniou.  Its  appropriate  evidence  is  purely 
rational;  e.g.,  the  solution  afforded  by  the  Scripturee  of  the  fact* 
of  history  and  experience,  and  the  evidence  of  history,  prophecy, 
miracles,  etc 

15.  What  i*  (Ae  nature  of  temporai'y  fixith,  and  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  ia/ouiidedi 

Temporary  faith  b  that  state  gf  mind  often  experienced  in  this 
Kurld  hy  impenitent  hearers  of  the  gospel,  induced  by  the  moral 
evidence  of  the  truth,  the  common  iuSuences  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  power  of  religious  sympathy.  Sometimes  the  excited 
iinagination  joyfully  appropriates  the  promises  of  the  gospel, 
llatt.  xiiL  20,  21.  Sometimes,  like  Felix,  the  man  believes  aud 
trembles.  Oftentimes  it  is  at  first  impossible  to  distinguish  this 
state  of  mind  frtmi  genuine  saving  faith.  But  not  springing 
from  a  divine  work  of  recreation,  it  has  no  root  in  the  peno&uent 
principles  of  the  heart.  It  is  always,  therefore,— 1.  InefficieDt, 
nether  purifying  the  heart  nor  overcoming  the  world ;  2.  Tem- 
poraiy. 

16.  What  it  the  epecifc  evidence  upon  vrhich  taving  JitiA  u 
Jbimdedf 

Ttua  is  the  light  let  into  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  fais 
work  of  spiritual  illumination.  Thus  are  the  beauty,  and  excel- 
lence, and  the  suitableness  of  the  truth  to  the  practical  wants  of 
the  subject,  apprehended.  With  this  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  and  by  the  truth  cooperates,  1  Cor.  iL  4,  5 ;  Rom. 
viii.  16;  2  Cor.  iv.  C;  Eph.  ii.  8. 

17.  Jfoa  tnay  it  be  proved  Jrom  Scripture  and  experience  that 
ipiritual  illumination  is  the  ground  of  taving  faitJi,? 

1.  The  Scriptures,  wherever  they  come,  make  a  demand  uncon- 
ditional, immediate,  and  universal,  upon  the  most  intelligent  and 
the  most  ignorant  alike,  that  they  should  be  received  and  believed; 
and  unbelief  is  always  charged  as  sin,  and  not  as  mere  ignorance 
or  mental  incapacity.  The  faith  which  they  demand  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  moral  act,  and  must  depend  upon  the  spiritual  con- 
geniality of  the  believer  with  the  truth. 
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2.  By  natnre  men  are  spiritually  blind,  and  subjects  of  an 
^  evil  heart  of  unbeHef,"  2  Cor.  iil  14,  iv.  4.  "^"' 

3.  Believers  are  said  to  be  enlightened,  and  to  discern  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  Acts  xiiL  47;  2  Cor.  iv,  6;  Eph.  L  17,  18; 
1  JohniL  20,  27,  V.  9,  10. 

4.  Men  belieye  because  they  are  taught  of  God,  John  yL 
44,  45. 

5.  Every  Chriitian  is  conscious  of  believing,  because  he  sees 
the  truth  to  be  true,  lovely,  powerful,  and  satisfying. 

6w  This  is  proved  by  the  effects  of  faith.  '*  We  are  said  to 
liTe  by  fidth,  to  be  sanctified  by  faith,  to  overcome  by  faith,  to 
l>e  saved  by  fidth.  Blind  consent  to  authority,  or  rational  con- 
Action,  produces  no  such  effects ;  if  the  effects  are  spiritual,  the 
aooree  must  be  also  spiritual." 

18.   WTicU  are  the  dif event  opinions  as  to  the  relation  between  Faith  tna 
ydithandtruU?  *'"*• 

In  consequence  of  their  doctrine  of  implicit  faith,  that  nothing 
i«  required  beyond  blind  assent  to  the  teachings  of  the  church, 
Slomamsts  necessarily  deny  that  trust  enters  into  the  essence  of 
saving  faith. 

The  Sandemanians,  as  the  Canipbellites,  holding  that  faith  is  a 
xuere  affirmative  judgment  of  the  understanding  passed  upon  the 
'fcruth  on  the  ground  of  evidence,  also  deny  that  trust  is  an  element 
of  saving  fiidth. 

Some  orthodox  theologians  have  held  that  trust  is  rather  to  be 
X'cgarded  as  an  immediate  and  invariable  consequent  of  saving 
^adth,  than  an  element  of  that  faith  itself 

Religious  faith,  resulting  from  spiritual  illumination,  respects 
"^lie  entire  word  of  God  and  his  testimony;  and,  as  such,  is  a 
^^"^mplex  state  of  mind,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  particular 
X^ortion  of  revealed  truth  regarded  in  any  particular  act.  Many 
^^:f  the  propositions  of  Scripture  are  not  the  proper  objects  of 
^rast,  and  then  the  faith  which  embraces  them  is  only  a  reverent 
'^•nd  complacent  assent  to  them  as  true  and  good.  But  the 
specific  act  of  saving  faith,  which  unites  to  Christ,  and  is  the 
^^mmencement,  root  and  organ  of  our  whole  spiritual  life,  ter- 
'^Hinates  upon  Clirist's  person  and  work  as  mediator,  as  presented 


■ji  ill  tlif  iiftfi-i  iual  [iriimiatf-  of  the  gospel  Tliis  asKuredl}'  includtj 
trust  in  ita  very  essence,  and  thia  ia  called  "  uving  faith,"  bj 
way  of  eminence,  since  it  is  the  faith  tliat  saTes,  and  dnoe  otilj 
throo^  this,  as  their  principle,  are  any  other  more  general  excr- 
ciaes  of  saving  faith  jiotisible. 

19.  BaiB  may  itufact  that  taving/aith  includfi  tratt  be  fntMi.W^^ 
■Jram  Uu.  language  o/Seriptaret  ^^M 

The  uniform  and  single  conditjon  of  salratiun  presented  in  the  ' 

Scriptures  ia  expressed  in  the  words  "  Believe  in  or  un  Christ," — as 
ottri-nif  Xpitrrov,  John  vii  38;  Acts  ix,  42,  xvi.  31 ;  OaL  u.  16. 
To  believe  in  or  on  a  person  neceasorily  implies  trust  as  well  ai 
credit 

The  same  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  usage  with  reepeot  to 
the  phrases  "by  faith  in  or  on  Christ,"  2  Tim.  iii.  IS;  Act» 
xxvi  18;  Oal.  ia  26;  Hob,  n.  1,  Faith  is  the  aubsUuice  o£ 
things  Loped  for,  but  the  foundation  of  hope  is  trust. 

20.  IIovi  mai/ the tavu bt provrd Jrom  t}mie expremont  m/tiek  a\     ■■*" 
HiedinSa-iptunat  equivalent  to  the  phroK  "betievinffin  Chrietf^  ^ 

"Kecciving  Christ,"  John  I  12;  Col.  ii,  6:  "Looking  U  ^r^ 
Christ,"  Isa.  xlv.  21';  compare  Num.  sxi.  9,  with  John  iiL  14,  15-  ■= 
"Flying  to  Christ  for  refuge,"  HeU  vi.  18:  "Coming  to  Christ^.—" 
John  vi.  3S ;  Matt  kl  28 :  "  Committing,"  2  Tim.  L  1 3 :  a^m* 
these  Olastrate  as  well  as  designate  the  act  of  saving  futb,  atM^^^ 
all  equally  imply  truat  as  an  essential  element;  for  we  can  "t^^^^" 
ceave,"  or  "come  to,"  or  "look  to"  Christ  only  in  that  chsfacter  ^^^t»« 
a  propitiation,  an  advocate,  and  a  deliverer,  in  which  he  offe~ — ""*^ 
himself  to  us. 

21.  ffow  may  the  lame  be  proved  from  the  efeeU 
Scripture*  atcribe  to  faiih  i 

The  Scriptures  declare  that  by  fiiith  the  Christian  "eml 
the  promises,"  "  is  persuaded  of  the  promisee,"  "  out  of  w< 
is  made  strong,"  "  waxes  valiant  in  fight,"  "  confee 
stranger  and  pilgrim  seeking  a  better  country."     As  &ith  in 
threatening  necessarily  involves  fear,  so  fiiith  in  a  promiae  sece 
aarily  involves  trust. 
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Besides,  faith  rests  upon   the  trustworthiness   of  Gk)d,  and  ohaptki 
therefore  necessarily  involves  trust,  Heb.  x.  23,  and  the  whole  of  ^'^"' 
the  11th  chapter. 

22.  How  may  it  he  shoion  that  this  view  of  faith  does  not  con- 
found faxth  and  liopef 

To  our  doctrine  that  saving  faith  involves  trust,  the  Romanist 
objects  that  this  confounds  faith  and  hope,  which  the  Scriptures 
distinguish  (1  Cor.  xiiL  13),  since  hope  is  only  strong  trust  But 
hope  is  not  merely  strong  trust  Trust  rests  upon  the  grounds 
of  assurance,  while  hope  reaches  forward  to  the  object  of  which 
assurance  is  given.  Trust  is  the  foundation  of  hope.  Hope  is 
the  fruit  of  trust.  The  more  confiding  the  trust,  the  more  assured 
the  hope. 

23.  WhiU  are  the  different  opinions  as  to  the  relation  between 
faith  and  love? 

1.  The  Romanists,  in  order  to  maintain  their  doctrine  that 
faith  alone  is  not  saving,  distinguish  between  a  formed,  or  perfect, 
and  an  unformed  faith.  They  acknowledge  that  faith  is  distinct 
Arom  love,  but  maintain  that  love  is  essential  to  render  faith  meri- 
torious and  effectual  as  the  instrument  of  our  salvation. 

2.  Some  have  regarded  love  as  the  root  out  of  which  faith 
springs. 

3.  The  true  view  is,  that  love  is  the  immediate  and  necessary 
effect  of  faith.  Faith  includes  the  spiritual  apprehension  of  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  truth,  and  an  act  of  the  will  em- 
bracing it  and  relying  upon  it  Yet  these  graces  cannot  be 
analytically  separated,  since  they  mutually  involve  one  another. 
There  can  be  no  love  without  faith,  nor  any  faith  without  love. 
Faith  apprehends  the  loveliness  of  the  object;  the  heart  spon- 
taneously loves  it  Thus  "faith  works  by  love,"  since  these 
affections  are  the  source  of  those  motives  that  control  the  wilL 

The  Romish  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  Faith  is  not  a  work,  nor  can  it  have,  when 
formed  or  unformed,  any  merit :  it  is  essentially  a  self-emptying 
act,  which  saves  by  laying  hold  of  the  merits  of  Christ  It  leads 
to  works,  and  proves  itself  by  its  fniits,  but  in  its  relation  to 

24 
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.11  justification  it  is  in  its  veiy  natnre  a  strong  proteit  agdnst  the 
/'    merits  of  all  human  works,  GaL  iiL  10,  11 ;  EpL  iL  8|  9. 


The  Protestant  doctrine,  that  loTe  is  the  firoit  of  fidth,  is 
lishcd  by  what  the  Scriptures  declare  concerning  faith,  that  it 
"sanctifies,"  "works  by  love,"  "overcomes  the  world,"  QaL  t.  6; 
Acts  xxvL  18;  1  John  v.  4.  This  is  aocomplished  tfana:  'Bf 
faith  wc  are  united  to  Christ,  Eph.  iiL  17,  and  so  become  par- 
takers of  his  Spirit,  1  John  iiL  24 ;  one  of  the  finits  of  the  Spirit 
is  love,  GaL  ▼.  22 ;  and  love  is  the  principle  of  all  obedifinoe^  Bom. 
xiiL  10. 

oidectof        24.   What  is  the  objea  of  Mving  faith  f 

The  spiritual  illumination  of  the  understanding  and  renewal  of 
the  afiections,  which  lays  the  foundation  for  the  soul's  acting  futh 
in  any  one  portion  of  the  testimony  of  God,  lays  the  foondatioii 
for  its  acting  faith  in  all  that  testimony.  The  whole  revealed 
Avord  of  Cud,  then,  as  far  as  known  to  the  individual,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  traditions,  doctrines  of  men,  and  pretended  private 
revelations,  is  the  object  of  saving  faith.  That  particular  act  of 
faith,  however,  which  unites  to  Christ,  called,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, justifying  faith,  has  for  its  object  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ  as  mediator,  John  vii.  38 ;  Acts  xvL  31. 


25.    What  is  meant  hy  an  article  of  faith  as  distinguished  fi 
a  matter  of  opinion  ? 

The  Romanists  hold  that  ever}'  dogma  decided  by  the  churcJ 
to  be  true,  whether  derived  from  Scripture  or  tradition,  is,  npo 
pain  of  damnation,  to  be  believed  by  every  Christian  as  an  artic 
of  faith ;  if  known  to  him,  by  an  explicit,  if  not  known,  by  an  i 
plicit  faith.     On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  all  subjects  i 
decided  by  the  church,  every  man  is  left  free  to  believe  or  not 
a  matter  of  opinion. 

2G.  Whai  is  the  Anglican  or  Puseyite  criterion  for  disting 
ing  those  doctrines  which  must  be  known  and  believed  in  ore 
salvation  f 

They  agree  with  the  Romanists  (see  above,  question  6 
knowledcro  is  not  e«Rential  to  faith.     As  to  the  rule  of  fait^ 
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ever,  they  differ.     The  Romanist  makes  that  rule  the  teaching  of  cwAmi 
the  Papal  Church.     The  Puseyites,  on  the  other  hand,  make  it    ^^^"' 
the  nnifiorm  testimony  of  tradition  running  in  the  line  of  the  suc- 
cession of  apostolic  bishops. 

27.  What  is  the  common  Protestant  doctrine  €U  to  funda- 
mentals  in  religion^  and  hy  what  evidence  can  such  fundamentals 
he  ascertained  f 

Every  doctrine  taught  in  the  Bible  is  the  object  of  an  enlight- 
ened spiritual  faith.  No  revealed  principle,  however  compara- 
tively subordinate,  can  be  regarded  as  indifferent,  nor  may  be 
adopted  or  rejected  at  will.  Every  man  is  bound  to  credit  the 
whole  testimony  of  Qod.  Yet  the  gospel  is  a  logically  consistent 
system  of  truth,  some  of  whose  principles  are  essential  to  its  in- 
tegrity, while  others  are  essential  only  to  its  symmetry  and  perfec- 
tion; and  ignorance,  feebleness  of  logical  comprehension,  and  pre- 
judice, may,  and  constantly  do,  lead  good  men  to  apprehend  this 
system  of  truth  imperfectly. 

A  fundamental  doctrine,  then,  is  cither  one  which  every  soul 
must  apprehend  more  or  less  clearly  in  order  to  be  saved,  or  one 
vrhich,  when  known,  is  so  clearly  involved  with  those  the  know- 
ledge and  belief  of  which  is  essential  to  salvation,  that  the  one 
cannot  be  rejected  while  the  other  is  really  believed. 

A  fundamental  doctrine  is  ascertained — 

1.  In  the  same  way  that  the  essential  principles  of  any  other 
aystem  are  detemined,  by  its  bearing  upon  the  system  as  a  whole. 

2.  Every  fundamental  doctrine  is  clearly  revealed. 

3.  These  doctrines  are  in  Scripture  itself  declared  to  be  essen- 
tial, John  iiL  18;  Acts  xvL  31;  2  Cor.  v.  17;  Gal.  il  21; 
1  John  i  8. 

28.  What  is  tlie  object  of  tJvat  sjyecific  act  of  faith  wlierfhy  we 
are  justified  F 

The  person  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  mediator. 

This  is  proved — 

1.  The  Scriptures  expressly  declare  that  we  are  justified  hy 
that  faith  of  which  Christ  is  the  object^  Rom.  iiL  22,  25;  GaL 
JL  1 6 ;  Phil.  iii.  9. 
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oHAPTiK      2.  We  are  said  to  be  saved  by  fiedth  in  Christ,  John  iii  16,  36; 
^^^"-    Acts  X.  43,  xvi.  31. 

3.  Justifying  faith  is  designated  as  a  '^  looking  to  Christy"  m 
"coming  to  Christ,"  etc.,  John  L  12,  tL  35,  37;  Lul  xlv.  22. 

4.  Eejection  of  Christy  a  refusal  to  submit  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  is  declared  to  be  the  ground  of  reprobation,  John 
viii  24,  iii.  18,  19. 

^9.  How  is  the  Romish  doctrine  on  this  point  opposed  to  the 
Protestant  f 

The  Romanists,  confounding  justification  and  sanctificatioD, 
liold  that  faith  justifies  through  the  sanctifying  power  of  the 
trutL  As  all  revealed  truth  has  this  sanctifying  virtue,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  whole  revelation  of  God,  as  ascertained  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  church,  is  the  object  of  justifying  faith.  This  is 
refuted  by  all  wc  have  established  from  Scripture  concerning  jus- 
tification, sanctification,  and  faith. 

30.  Is  Christ  in  all  his  offices^  or  only  as  priest,  the  immediate 
object  of  jvMifying  faith  f 

In  this  act  the  believer  appropriates  and  rests  upon  Christ  as 
mediator,  which  includes  at  once  all  his  functions  as  suck  These 
may  be  analytically  distinguished,  but  in  fact  they  are  always  in- 
separably united  in  him.  When  he  acts  as  prophet,  he  teaches 
as  king  and  priest.  When  he  reigns,  he  sits  as  prophet  and  priest 
upon  his  throne.  Besides  this,  his  prophetical  and  kingly  work 
are  consciously  needed  by  the  awakened  soul,  and  are  necessarily 
apprehended  as  inseparable  from  his  priestly  work  in  the  one  act 
of  faith. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  as  the  substitutionary  work  which 
Christ  accomplished  as  priest  is  the  meritorious  ground  of  our 
salvation,  so  his  priestly  character  is  made  the  more  prominent, 
both  in  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and  in  the  experience  of  his 
people. 

31.  How  far  is  peace  of  conscience  and  peace  with  God  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  faith  f 

Peace  with  God  is  reconciliation  with  him.     Pence  of  conscience 
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may  either  mean  consciousness  of  that  reconciliation,  or  the  oiiaptke 
ajtpeasement  of  our  own  consciences,  which  condemn  us.  Faith  ^J^ll^ 
in  every  instance  secures  our  peace  with  Qod,  since  it  unites  us 
to  Christ,  Bom.  v.  1;  and  in  the  proportion  in  which  fsdth  in 
the  merits  of  Christ  is  clear  and  constant  will  be  our  conscious- 
ness of  reconciliation  with  God,  and  the  satisfaction  of  our  own 
moral  sense  that  righteousness  is  fulfilled  while  we  are  forgiyen. 
Tet  as  fcdth  may  be  obscured  by  sin,  so  the  true  believer  may 
temporarily  fall  imder  his  Father's  displeasure,  and  lose  his  sense 
of  forgiveness  and  his  moral  satisfaction  in  the  perfection  of  the 
atonement 

32.  WhcU  are  the  three  views  entertained  as  to  the  relation 
beitoeen  faith  and  assurance  f 

1.  The  Keformers  generally  maintained  that  justifying  fiedth 
consisted  in  appropriating  the  promise  of  salvation  through 
Christ  made  in  the  gospel ;  i.e.,  in  regarding  God  as  propitious 
to  us  for  Christ's  sake.  Thus  the  very  act  of  faith  involves 
assurance. 

2.  Some  have  held  that  assurance  in  this  life  is  unattainable. 

3.  The  true  view  is,  that  "  although  this  infallible  assurance 
does  not  belong  to  the  essence  of  faith,  but  that  a  true  believer 
may  wait  long  and  conflict  with  many  difficulties  before  he  par- 
take of  it,  yet,  being  enabled  by  the  Spirit  to  know  the  things 
which  are  freely  given  him  by  God,  he  may,  without  extraordinary 
revelation,  in  the  right  use  of  ordinary  means,  attain  thereunto. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  one  to  give  diligence  to 
make  his  calling  and  election  sure."  It  is  agreed  by  all,  that  a 
true  faith  cannot  admit  of  any  doubt  as  to  its  object.  What  is 
believed  is  assuredly  believed.  But  the  object  of  saving  faith  is 
Christ  and  his  work  as  mediator,  guaranteed  to  us  in  the  promises 
of  the  gospel  on  the  condition  of  faith.  True  faith  does,  there- 
fore, essentially  include  the  assurance, — 1.  That  Christ  is  able  to 
save  us;  2.  That  he  is  faithful,  and  will  save  us,  if  we  believe. 
It  is  meant  that  this  is  of  the  essence  of  faith,  not  that  every  true 
believer  always  enjoys  a  state  of  mind  which  excludes  all  doubt 
as  to  Christ's  power  or  love ;  because  the  spiritual  illumination 
upon  which  faith  rests  is  often  imperfect  in  degree  and  variable 
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cnAPTEB  in  exercise.     Faith  may  be  weak,  or  it  may  be  limited  by  doubt^ 
or  it  may  alternate  with  doubt     Yet  all  such  doubt  is  of  ain,  and 


is  alien  to  the  essential  nature  of  MtL  But  the  coudition,  if 
believe^  upon  which  all  assurance  of  our  own  salvation  is  sus- 
pended, is  a  matter  not  of  revelation,  but  of  experience;  not  of 
faith,  but  of  consciousness. 

Theologians  have,  therefore,  made  a  distinction  between  the 
assurance  of  faith,  Heb.  z.  22,  and  the  assurance  of  hope,  Heb. 
vi.  11.  The  first  is  of  the  essence  of  saving  faith,  and  is  the  as- 
surance that  Christ  is  all  that  he  professes  to  be,  and  will  do  all 
that  he  promises.  The  second  is  the  assurance  of  our  own  per- 
sonal salvation,  is  a  fruit  of  faith,  and  one  of  the  higher  attain- 
ments of  the  Christian  lifa 

33.  How  may  it  he  pj^oved  that  awurance  of  our  own  pergonal 
salvation  is  not  essential  to  saving  faith  ? 

1.  From  the  true  object  of  saving  faith,  as  given  above.  2.  From 
the  examples  given  in  the  Scriptures  of  eminent  saints  who 
doubted  with  regard  to  themselves,  1  Cor.  ix.  27.  3.  From  the 
exhortations  addressed  to  those  who  were  already  believers,  to 
attain  to  assurance  as  a  degree  of  faith  beyond  that  which  they 
already  enjoyed.  4.  From  the  experience  of  God's  people  in  all 
ages. 

34.  How  may  it  be  proved  that  assurance  is  attainable  in  this 
life? 

1.  This  is  directly  asserted,  Rom.  viii.  16;  2  Pet.  i.  10;  1  John 
ii  3,  iiL  14,  v.  13.  2.  Scriptural  examples  are  given  of  its  attain- 
ment, 2  Tim.  L  12,  iv.  7,  8.  3.  Many  eminent  Christians  have 
enjoyed  an  abiding  assurance,  of  the  genuineness  of  which  their 
holy  walk  and  conversation  was  an  indubitable  seal 

35.  On  what  grounds  may  a  man  be  assured  of  his  salvation  ? 
"  It  is  an  infallible  assurance  of  faith,  founded, — 1.  Upon  the 

divine  truth  of  the  promises  of  salvation  ;  2.  The  inward  evidence 
of  those  graces  unto  which  those  promises  are  made ;  and,  3.  The 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  witnessing  with  our  spiriU 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  Bom.  viiL  15,  IG:  which  spirit. 
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is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  whereby  we  are  sealed  to  the  day  ciiiFniB 
of  redemption,  Epk  L  13,  14;  2  Ck)r.  L  21,  22."*  ^!^ 

This  genuine  assurance  may  be  distinguished  from  that  pre- 
samptaous  confidence  which  is  a  delusion  of  Satan,  chiefly  by 
these  marks:  True  assurance, — 1.  Begets  unfeigned  humility, 
1  Cor.  XV.  10;  GaL  vi.  14;  2.  Leads  to  ever-increasing  diligence  in 
practical  religion,  Ps.  IL  12,  13,  19;  3.  To  candid  self-examination 
mnd  a  desire  to  be  searched  and  corrected  by  Grod,  Ps.  cxxxix. 
23,  24;  4.  To  constant  aspirations  after  nearer  conformity  to  and 
more  intimate  communion  with  God,  1  John  iil  2,  3. 

36.  How  may  it  be  shown  that  a  living  faM  necessarily  leads  to 
gwtd  works  f 

1.  From  the  nature  of  faith.  It  is  the  spiritual  apprehension 
and  the  voluntary  embrace  of  the  whole  truth  of  Grod,  the  promises, 
the  commands,  the  threatenings  of  the  Scripture  viewed  as  true 
and  as  good.  This  faith  occasions,  of  course,  the  exercise  of  the 
renewed  affections,  and  love  acted  out  is  obedience.  Each  sepa- 
rate truth  thus  apprehended  produces  its  appropriate  effect  upon 
the  heart,  and  consequently  upon  the  life. 

2.  The  testimony  of  Scripture,  Acts  xv.  9,  xxvi.  18;  GaL  v.  6; 
James  ii  18;  1  John  v.  4. 

3.  The  experience  of  the  universal  church. 

*  Confession  of  Faith,  cliap.  zvilL 
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UNION  OF  BELIEVERS  WITH  CHRIST. 


ORA?nft 
XXTIII. 


1.  To  uhom  are  all  men  united  in  their  natural  esUUef 
To  Adam.  Our  union  with  him  includes, — 1.  His  federal 
headship  under  the  covenant  of  works,  Bom.  v.  12-19.  2.  Hit 
natural  headship,  as,  per  force  of  ordinary  generation,  the  sonroe 
of  our  nature  and  of  its  moral  corruptions,  Gen.  v.  3;  1  Cor. 
XV.  49. 

But  the  law  upon  which  rested  the  covenant  of  works,  whereby 
we  were  held  in  union  with  Adam,  having  been  slain  by  Christ, 
"  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held,"  we  were  "  married  to 
another;"  that  is,  to  Christ,  Bom.  vii.  1-4. 


2.   What  is  tlie  genti'dl  naiure  of  our  union  unth  Christ  t 

It  is  a  single,  ineffable,  and  most  intimate  union,  presenting  to 

our  view  two  diflferent  aspects,  and  giving  rise  to  two  different 

classes  of  consequents 

1.  The  first  aspect  of  this  union  is  its  federal  and  representative 
character,  whereby  Christ,  as  the  second  Adam  (1  Cor.  xv.  22), 
assumes  in  the  covenant  of  grace  those  broken  obligations  of  the 
covenant  of  works  which  the  first  Adam  failed  to  discharge,  and 
fulfils  them  all  in  behalf  of  all  his  "  sheep,"  "  they  whom  the  Father 
has  given  him."  The  consequences  which  arise  from  our  union 
with  Christ,  under  this  aspect  of  it,  are  such  as  the  imputation  of 
our  sins  to  him,  and  of  his  righteousness  to  us,  and  all  of  the 
forensic  benefits  of  justification  and  adoption  etc.  (See  chapters 
XXX.,  xxxL) 

2.  Tlie  second  aspect  of  this  union  is  its  spiritual  and  vital  char- 
acter, the  nature  and  consequences  of  which  it  is  our  business  to 
discuss  under  the  present  head. 
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3.  What  is  the  foundation  of  this  union?  CBAFncm 
The  eternal  purpose  of  the  triune  Qod,  expressed  in  the  decree  ^^^'"' 

of  election  (we  were  chosen  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  £pL  L  4) ;  providing  for  its  own  fulfilment  in  the  covenant 
of  grace  between  the  Father  as  Qod  absolute,  and  the  Son  as  me- 
dii^r,  John  zvii.  2-6 ;'  Gal  iL  20 ;  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son, 
whereby  he  assumed  fellowship  with  us  in  community  of  nature, 
and  became  our  brother,  Heb.  ii.  16,  17;  and  in  the  mission  and 
official  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  1  John  iv.  13,  through  the 
powerful  operation  of  whom  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  his  people 
the  last  Adam  is  made  a  quickening  spirit,  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  and  they 
are  all  constituted  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular, 
1  Cor.  xiL  27. 

4.  By  what  analogies  drawn  from  earthly  relations  is  this  union 
of  believers  with  Christ  illustrated  in  Scripture  f 

The  technical  designation  of  this  union  in  theological  language 
is  *^  mystical,"  because  it  so  far  transcends  all  the  analogies  of 
earthly  relationships,  in  the  intimacy  of  its  communion,  in  the 
transforming  power  of  its  influence,  and  in  the  excellence  of 
its  consequences.  Yet  Holy  Scripture  iUustrates  different  as- 
pects of  this  fountain  of  graces  by  many  apt  though  partial 
analogies. 

As, — 1.  Foundation  of  a  building  and  its  superstructure,  1  Pet. 
iL  4-6.  2.  Tree  and  its  branches,  John  zv.  5.  3.  Head  and 
members  of  the  body,  Eph.  iv.  15,  16.  4.  Husband  and  wife, 
f^h.  y.  31,  32;  Rev.  xix.  7-9.  5.  Adam  and  his  descendants,  in 
both  their  federal  and  natural  relations,  Rom.  v.  12-19;  1  Cor. 
nr.  21,  22,  49. 

5.  What  is  the  essential  nature  of  this  union  f 

On  the  one  hand,  this  union  does  not  involve  any  mysterious 
confusion  of  the  person  of  Christ  with  the  persons  of  his  people ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  such  a  mere  association  of  sepa- 
rate persons  as  exists  in  human  societies.  But  it  is  a  union  which, 
— 1.  Determines  our  legal  status  on  the  same  basis  with  his. 
2.  Which  revives  and  sustains,  by  the  influence  of  his  indwelling 
Spirit,  our  spiritual  life  from  the  fountain  of  his  life ;  and  which 
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ER  transforms  our  budicvS  and  .-ou!.^  into  tin*  likonosc^  uf  his  glorilieii 
/•   humanity. 

It  is  therefore — 

1.  A  spiritual  union.  Its  actuating  source  and  bond  is  the 
Spirit  uf  the  Head,  who  dwells  and  works  in  the  membersi  1  Oor. 
vi.  17,  xil  13;  1  John  ill  24,  iv.  13. 

2.  A  vital  union ;  i.e.^  our  spiritual  life  is  sustained  and  delsr- 
mined  in  its  nature  and  movement  by  the  life  of  Christy  thvoqgli 
the  indwelling  of  his  Spirit,  John  xiv.  19 ;  GaL  ii  20. 

3.  It  embraces  our  entire  persons,  our  bodies  thniogh  our  qniiti; 
1  Cor.  vl  15,  19. 

4.  It  is  a  legal  or  federal  union,  so  that  all  of  oor  l^gal  or  oore- 
nant  responsibilities  rest  upon  Christ,  and  all  of  his  legal  or  ouve- 
nant  merits  accrue  to  us. 

5.  It  is  an  indissoluble  union,  John  x.  28;  Rom.  viiL  35-37; 
1  Thess.  iv.  14,  17. 

6.  This  union  is  between  the  believer  and  the  person  of  the  God- 
man  in  his  office  as  mediator.  Its  immediate  oigan  is  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  dwells  in  us;  and  through  him  we  are  virtnsUj  mitoi 
to  and  commune  with  the  whole  Godhead,  since  he  is  the  Spiiit 
of  the  Father  as  well  as  of  the  Son,  John  xiv.  23,  xvii.  21,  SSL 

6.  How  u  this  union  betioeen  Christ  and  the  Christian 
lishedf 

It  was  established  in  the  purpose  and  decree  of  Qod,  and  in 
covenant  of  the  Father  with  the  Son  from  eternity,  Eph.  L  4 ; 
xviL  2,  6.     Nevertheless,  the  elect,  as  to  personal  character  an 
present  relations,  before  their  effectual  calling  by  the  Spirit, 
bom  and  continued  ^'  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  otheca^ ' 
and  '^  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,"  Eph.  iL  3,  12 
In  God's  appointed  time,  with  each  individual  of  his  chosen  thiv 
union  is  established  mutually : — 1.  By  the  commencement  of  tbt 
effectual  and  permanent  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  thoa, 
(they  arc  quickened  together  with  Christ) ;  in  the  act  of  the  new 
birth  opening  the  eyes  and  renewing  the  will,  and  thus  laying  ii 
their   natures  the   foundation  of  the   exercise  of  saving  faitk 
2.  Which  faith  is  the  second  bond  by  which  this  mutual  union  )• 
established,  by  the  continued  actings  of  which  their  fellowship 
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"with  Cbrint  is  auatained,  and  its  blcsaed  conBequeoces  developed,  ci 
X^ph.  in.  17.  Thus  wo  "  come  to  hioi,"  "  receive  him,"  "eatof  hia  ' 
fleah  and  drink  of  his  blood,"  etc. 

7.    What  art  tht  coniequtncft  q/"  ihi*  union  to  the  Miever  f 

1.  They  have  a  community  with  him  in  his  covenant  standing 
and  rights.  Forensically  they  are  rendered  "  complete  in  him." 
Hia  righteonsnefis  and  his  Fnthcr  are  theirs.  They  receive  the 
adoption  in  bim,  and  are  accepted  as  to  both  their  persona  and 
services  in  the  Beloved.  They  aro  seslod  by  his  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise ;  in  him  obtain  an  inheritance ;  sit  with  him  on  his  throne, 
Ktd  behold  liis  glory,  Rom.  viii.  1 ;  Col.  ii  10;  Eph.  I  6,  U,  13; 
FhiL  iii.  8,  9. 

As  mediator,  Jesus  is  "  the  Christ,"  the  anointed  one ;  and  tbo 
believer  is  the  Christian  or  receiver  of  "the  unction,"  Acts  iL  26; 
1  John  il  30.  His  medis.torial  office  embraces  three  principal 
fmicUons; — (1.)  That  of  prophet;  and  in  fellowship  with  bim  the 
bdiever  is  a  prophet,  John  xvL  1 3 ;  1  John  ii,  27.  (2.)  That  of 
priest ;  and  the  believer  ulso  is  a  priest  in  him,  laa.  Ixi.  6 ;  1  Pet 
it  S;  Rev.  zz.  6.  (3.)  That  of  king;  and  iu  him  tbe  believer  is 
a  king,  1  Pet  ii  9 ;  Rev.  iii.  21,  v.  10. 

2.  They  have  fellowship  with  him  in  the  Irausfornung,  assimi- 
lating power  of  his  life,  mabing  them  like  hiui,  every  grace  of 
Jesua  reproducing  itself  in  them.  "  Of  hia  fulness  have  all  we  re- 
euved,  and  grace  for  grace."  This  holds  true, — (1.)  With  regard 
to  our  souls,  Eom.  viii  9;  PhiL  ii.  B;  1  John  iii.  2;  (2.)  With 
regard  to  our  bodies,  causing  them  to  be  novi  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Qhost,  1  Cor.  vl  15,  19;  and  his  resurrection  to  be  the 
«aoae  of  ours,  and  his  glorilied  body  to  be  the  type  of  ours, 
Bom.  tI  ff;  1  Cor.  zv.  43,  49;  PhiL  iiL  21.  An^  thus  be- 
Jierers  are  made  to  bear  fniit  in  Christ,  both  in  their  bodies  and 
^irits,  which  are  bis,  John  zv.  5 ;  2  Cor.  zii.  9 ;  1  John  i.  6. 

3.  This  leads  to  their  fellowship  with  Christ  in  their  ezperi- 
«iice,  iu  their  labours,  sufferings,  temptatiuna,  and  death,  QaL 
■vi  17;  PhiL  iii  10;  Heb.  ziL  3;  1  Pet  iv.  13;— thus  rendering 
aacnd  and  glorious  even  our  earthly  life. 

4.  Also  to  Christ's  rightful  feUowship  with  them  in  all  they 
posaesB,  Prov.  ziz.  17;  Itom.  ziv.  8;  I  Cor.  vi  19,  20. 


3S0  nmOK  WITH  CHBIR. 

I  S.  Also  to  Uie  coDsequeoce  that,  in  the  Bpirinisl  nnption  el 
'  tlie  holy  sacraments,  tbey  do  reallj'  hold  fellowship  with  hnn. 
Tbej  are  "  baptized  into  Christ,"  Oal.  iiL  27.  "The  enp  of  faloM- 
ing  which  we  bleaa,  ia  it  not  the  communioii  of  the  blood  of  Chrirtl 
The  bread  which  we  break,  ia  it  not  the  commuuioa  of  tii«  bodj 
of  Chriatr"  1  Cor.  r.  16,  a  26;  John  n.  61-56. 

6.  This  leada  alao  to  the  fellowship  of  belierers  with  one  an- 
other through  him ;  that  is,  to  the  communion  of  sainti. 

8.  What  M  the  natare  of  that  "  eommuniim  of  taint*"  wAmA 
tpringt  JroM  Ute  tmton  of  eaek  taint  mth  the  Lordf 

See  Coofesnon  of  Futh,  ch^  zxri.  Belierers  being  all 
united  to  one  Head,  are,  of  course,  through  him  mntnally  rdnted, 
in  the  same  commumty  of  Spirit,  life,  status,  and  covenanted  pri- 
vileges, to  one  another. 

This  inTolvea,  upon  the  part  of  all  believers, — 

1.  Reciprocal  obligations  and  ofBces,  according  to  the  special 
grace  vouchsafed  to  each.  Like  the  several  organs  of  the  bodj, 
all  have  port  in  the  same  general  life,  yet  each  has  his  own  individual 
difference  of  qualification,  and  conseqaentlj  of  datj ;  "  for  the  body 
is  not  one  member,  but  many,"  1  Cor.  liL  4—21 ;  Eph.  iv.  11—13. 

2.  They  have  fellowship  in  each  other's  gifts  and  complemen- 
tary graces,  each  contributing  his  special  loveliness  to  the  beantf 
of  the  whole,  Eph.  iv.  15,  16. 

3.  These  reciprocal  duties  have  respect  to  the  bodies  and  tem — 
poral  interests  of  the  brethren,  as  well  as  to  those  which  coaceiiK:i 
the  soul,  Gal  ii.  10;  1  John  iii  16-18. 

4.  They  have  fellowship  in  foilh  and  doctrine,  Acts  ii  43  4 
GaL  iL  9. 

5.  In  mutual  respect  and  subordination,  Rom.  xii  10 ;  I^i^K 
V.  21 ;  Heb.  xia  17. 

6.  In  mutual  love  and  sympathy,  Rom.  xii.  10;  1  Cor.  xii  £  CC 

7.  This  fellowship  exists  unbroken  between  believers  on  euth 
and  in  heaven.  There  is  one  "whole  family  in  heaven  uu' 
earth,"  Eph.  ilL  15. 

8.  In  glory  this  communion  of  saints  shall  be  perfected,  vbta 
"  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  Shepherd ; "  when  all  aaints  skill 
be  one,  as  Father  and  Sou  are  one,  John  x.  16,  xvii  23. 


XXIX. 


REPENTANCE. 


1.  What  are  the  icords  uied  in  the  original  to  expreu  this  change  oHAmi 
mind  andfielingf  ^"'- 

1.  McrofiiXco^ai,  from  /AcXofuu,  to  care  for;  combined  with 
to  change  one's  care.  This  is  used  only  five  times  in  the 
Testament 

2.  Mcrovoccv,  from  vocco,  to  perceive^  understand^  consider;  com- 
with  ftcTo,  to  change  one's  mind  or  purpose.     This  is  the  verb 

distantly  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  designate  this  change. 
^.  From  the  same  source  comes  the  noun  fimvota^  repentance, 
of  mind  or  purpose.     In  the  New  Testament  usage  of  these 
ids  the  idea  of  sorrow  and  contrition  is  included. 


2.  What  is  saving  repentance  f 

See  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.   zv. ;  L.  Cat,  q.  76 ;  S.  Cat, 
a-   87. 

It  includes, — 1.  A  sense  of  personal  guilt,  pollution,  and  help- 
^^(8ne8&     2.  An  apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
^*  Orief  and  hatred  of  sin,  a  resolute  turning  from  it  unto  God, 
^d  a  persistent  endeavour  after  a  new  life  of  holy  obedience. 

3.  Prove  that  repentance  is  a  grace  or  gfjl  of  God. 

1.  This  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  repentance  itself.  It  in- 
cludes,— (1.)  Sense  of  the  hatefulness  of  sin;  (2.)  Sense  of  the 
leftu^  of  holiness;  (3.)  Apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  It^  therefore,  presupposes  faith,  which  is  God*s  ^ft,  GaL 
T.  32;  Eph.  iL  8. 

2.  The  Scriptures  expressly  affirm  it,  Zech.  xii.  10;  Acts  ▼.31, 
18;  2Tim.  ii.  26. 


:>      4.    What  t'l  tht  nature  of  that  letue  of  im  te&teA  w  on  nmnlial 
tlement  o/repentanee  1 

That  apiritu&t  iUuminfttion  and  renewal  of  tlie  MSt^acatM  wlddi 
is  effected  in  Tegeneration,  brings  the  believer  to  see  and  MppnA- 
ate  the  holiness  of  Ood  as  rerealed  alike  in  the  law  and  the  gos- 
pel, Rom.  iii  20;  Job  ilii  5,  6;  and  in  that  light  to  ue  and  fbel 
also  the  exceeding  rinfhlnees  of  bU  «n,  and  the  utter  sinfnlneM  of 
his  own  nature, — ^jiut  as  it  is  in  truth.  Ttat  senM  of  Bin,  thn 
corresponding  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  indndes, — 1.  Oaaaaoat- 
nesa  of  guilt  j  i.e.,  exposure  to  righteons  pnniahmenl^  aa  opposed 
to  the  justice  <tf  God,  Pb.  IL  4,  9.  2.  Conscionsnesa  of  pollution, 
aa  opiHMed  to  the  holinees  of  Qod,  Pa.  IL  5,  7,  10.  And,  3.  Oon- 
Bciousness  of  helplessness,  Fn.  li.  11,  dx.  22.* 

6.   W}uU  are  the  fruit*  and  evideneet  of  tku  tenMoftint 

A  sense  of  guilt,  especially  when  coupled  vith  a  sense  of  help- 
lessness, will  naturally  excite  spprebcnsion  of  danger.  Thia  pain- 
ful feeling  is  experienced  in  infinitely  various  degrees  and  modifi- 
cations, as  determined  by  natuml  temperament,  education,  and 
the  special  dealings  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  These  legal  fears,  how- 
ever, are  common  both  to  false  and  to  true  repentance,  and  pos- 
sess no  sanctifying  influence. 

A  sense  of  pollution  leads  to  shame  when  we  think  of  Qod,  and 
to  aelf-lotithing  when  we  think  of  ourselves. 

Confession  of  sin,  both  in  private  to  Qod  and  before  men,  is  a 
natural  and  indispensable  mode  in  which  this  sense  of  uq  will  give 
genuine  expression  to  itself,  Ps.  xxxiL  5,  G;  Prov.  xxviii  13; 
James  v.  16;  1  John  i.  9. 

The  only  indubitable  test  of  the  genuineness  of  snch  a  sense  nf 
sin,  however,  is  an  earnest  and  abiding  desire  and  endeavour  to 
be  delivered  from  it. 

6.  .SAflw  tliat  an  apprehenthn  of  thi  mercff  of  God  in  Chritt  it 
euential  to  rtfieniance. 

1.  The  awakened  conscience  echoes  Qod's  law,  and  can  be  ap- 
peased by  no  less  a  propitiation  than  that  demanded  by  divine 
justice  itself;  and  until  this  is  realized  in  a  believing  iqtpUcatioD 
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to  Christ,  either  indifference  must  stupify  or  remorse  must  tor-  chiptxs 
meat  the  souL  '*"' 

2.  Out  of  Christ  Qod  is  a  consuming  fire,  and  an  inextinguish- 
able dread  drives  the  soul  away,  Deut  iv.  24 ;  Heb.  xiL  29. 

3.  A  sense  of  the  amazing  goodness  of  Qod  to  us  in  the  gift  of 
his  Son,  and  of  our  ungrateful  requital  of  it,  is  necessary  to  excite 
ia  the  repentant  soul  the  proper  shame  and  sorrow  for  sin  as 
committed  against  Qod,  Ps.  IL  4. 

4.  This  is  proved  by  the  teachings  and  examples  furnished  in 
Scripture,  Ps.  IL  1,  cxxx.  4. 

7.  WhcU  18  the  nature  of  that  ^^  turning  unto  God**  which  con- 
stittUei  the  essence  of  genuine  reiyentancel 

It  is  a  voluntary  forsaking  of  sin  as  evil  and  hateful,  with  sin- 
cere sorrow,  humiliation,  and  confession;  and  a  returning  unto 
Gk>d,  because  he  has  a  right  to  us,  and  because  he  is  merciful  and 
willing  to  forgive ;  together  with  a  determination  to  live,  by  the 
help  of  his  grace,  in  obedience  to  his  commandments. 

8.  What  are  tJie  evidences  of  genuine  repentance^ 

1.  The  agreement  of  our  own  internal  experience  with  the 
teachings  of  the  word  of  Qod  on  this  subject.  This  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  prayerful  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  connection 
with  self-examination.  2.  The  permanent  effects  realized  in  the 
life.  These  arc,  the  hatred  and  forsaking  of  secret  as  well  as  of 
open  sins ;  the  choice  of  Qod's  service,  as  both  right  and  desirable; 
public  confession;  and  entire  practical  consecration,  2  Cor.  viL  11. 
"  These  things  must  be  in  us,  and  abound." 

9.  What  are  tlie  relations  which  the  ideas  represented  by  tlie 
terms  ^^faith^*  ^^ repentance^**  ^^ regeneration^'  and  ^^ conversion  ** 
mutuaUy  sustain  to  one  another  1 

Regeneration  is  the  ineffable  act  of  Qod  implanting  a  new 
nature.  The  term  conversion  is  used  generally  to  express  the  first 
ezerdses  of  that  new  nature,  in  ceasing  from  the  old  life  and  com- 
mencing the  new.  Faith  designates  the  primary  act  of  the  new 
nature,  and  also  that  permanent  state  or  habit  of  mind  which  con- 
tinues the  essential  condition  of  all  other  graces.      It  is  the 


1> 


*-  I  IlEPrNTANCi:. 


cMU'irR  spiritual  a}>prelK'iisi<)n  <>f  the  tnitli  by  the  mind,  and  tlie  loyal 
^tlH'  embrace  of  the  tnith  by  the  will,  without  which  there  can  be 
neither  love,  hope,  peace,  joy,  nor  repentance.  The  common  sense 
attached  to  the  word  repentance  is  very  similar  to  that  attached  to 
the  word  conversion^  but  it  differs  from  it  as  to  its  usage  in  two 
particulars.  1.  Conversion  is  the  more  general  term,  and  is  used 
to  include  the  first  exercises  of  faith,  as  well  as  all  those  experi- 
ences of  love  of  holiness  and  hatred  of  sin,  etc,  which  aie  conae- 
quent  upon  it.  Repentance  is  more  specific,  and  expresses  that 
hatred  and  renunciation  of  sin,  and  that  taming  onto  Grod,  which 
accompanies  faith  as  its  consequent  2.  Conversion  is  generally 
used  to  designate  only  the  firtt  actings  of  the  new  nature  at  the 
commencement  of  a  religious  life,  or  at  most  the  first  steps  of  a 
return  to  God  after  a  notable  backsliding,  Luke  xxii  32 ;  while 
repentance  is  applied  to  that  constant  bearing  of  the  cross  which 
is  one  main  characteristic  of  the  believer's  life  on  earth,  Fii  xix. 
12,  13;  Luke  ix.  23;  GaL  vi  U,  v.  24. 

10.  Whnt  doctrine  concerning  repentance  tpcu  taught  bjf  many 

of  the  Re/unnersF 

Some  of  them  defined  repentance  as  consisting, — 1.  Of  morti- 
fication, or  dying  unto  sin ;  and,  2.  Of  vivification,  or  living  unto 
God.  This  corresponds  to  our  view  of  sanctification.  The 
Lutherans  make  repentance  to  consist  in, — 1.  Contrition,  or  sorrow 
for  sin;  and,  2.  In  faith  in  the  gospel,  or  absolution.*  This, 
although  a  peculiar  phraseology,  is  the  true  view. 

11.  What  in  general  terms  is  tlie  Romish  Joctrine  of  penance  t 
They  distinguish  penance, — 1.  As  a  virtue,  equivalent  to  the 

Protestant  doctrine  of  the  grace  of  repentance.  2.  As  a  sacra- 
ment. Penance,  as  a  virtue,  is  internal,  or  a  change  of  mind, 
including  sorrow  for  sin  and  turning  unto  God.  External 
penance,  or  the  outward  expression  of  the  internal  state,  is  that 
which  constitutes  the  siicrament  of  penance.  The  matter  of  this 
sacrament  is  constituted  by  the  acts  of  the  penitent,  in  the  way 
of  contrition,  of  confession,  and  of  satisfaction.  Contrition  is 
sorrow  and  detestation  of  past  sins,  with  a  purpose  of  sinning  no 

*  Augtburg  Conf,  art  13. 


f 
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Confession  is  self-accusation  to  a  priest  having  jurisdic-  CHArrKu 

tkm  and  the  power  of  the  keys.      Satisfaction  is  some  painful    : 

*work  imposed  by  the  priest,  and  performed  by  the  penitent  to 
satisfy  jnstice  for  sins  committed.  The  form  of  the  sacrament  is 
tiie  absolution  pronounced  judicially,  and  not  merely  declara- 
tively,  by  the  priest  They  hold  "that  it  is  only  by  means  of 
tius  sacrament  that  sins  committed  after  baptism  can  be  for- 

>9» 


1 2.  How  may  it  be  proved  that  it  is  not  a  sacrament  f 

1.  It  was  not  instituted  by  Christ.  The  Scriptures  teach 
xiotluiig  concerning  it  2.  It  is  an  essential  consequent  of  the  false 
tiieoiy  of  baptismal  regeneration.  3.  It  does  not  either  signify, 
aeal,  or  convey  the  benefits  of  Christ  and  the  new  covenant  (See 
l:>elow,  chapter  zxxviii,  questions  2-5.) 

13.  What  is  their  doctrine  ccniceming  confession? 
Confession  is  self-accusation  to  a  priest  having  jurisdiction  and 

the  power  of  the  keys.    All  sins  must  be  confessed  without  reserve, 
and  in  all  their  details  and  qualifying  circumstances.     If  any 
.   mortal  sin  is  not  confessed,  it  is  not  pardoned ;  and  if  the  omission 
18  wiHhl,  it  is  sacrilege,  and  greater  guilt  is  incurred.t 

14.  What  are  the  Protestant  arguments  against  auricular  coh- 
fmionf 

1.  It  has  no  warrant  in  Scripture.  The  command  is  to  "  con- 
fess one  to  another." 

2.  It  perverts  the  whole  plan  of  salvation,  by  making  neces- 
sary the  mediation  of  the  priest  between  the  Christian  and 
Christ;  which  has  been  refuted  above,  chapter  xxL,  questions 
8  and  21. 

3.  We  are  commanded  to  confess  to  God  immediately,  Matt. 
XL  28;  1  Tim.  ii  5;  1  John  i.  9. 

4.  The  practical  results  of  this  system  have  always  been  evil, 
and  this  gross  invasion  of  all  the  sacred  rights  of  personality  is 
revolting  to  every  refined  souL 

*  Cat.  Rom.,  part  iL,  chap.  %  qa.  12  and  13. 
t  Cat.  Rom.,  i>art  iL,  chap.  %.,  qu.  SS,  34,  and  42. 

25 


I.        i:..    IVIuit   U  thf  imliire  of  l/iat  abeolutioH   which  the  HotnUh 
/jiiettt  claim  Ihe  power  to  grantt 

It  absdvea  judiciHlly,  not  merely  deckrativclj,  from  &II  Uie 
penal  coosequeuces  of  the  sins  confessed,  by  tlie  authority  of  Jmuc 
ChrUt    Tl^y  appeal  to  Matt  xvi  19,  xviii  18;  John  xx  22,  23." 

16.  What  are  tin  arguTticntt  agmnst  tlie  poae$tion  upon  tkt 
part  of  the  Christian  ininistry  of  eiidi  a  pomer  to  absolve/ 

1.  The  Christian  ministiy  is  not  a  priesthood.  (See  above, 
chapter  iiL,  questitiii  31.) 

2.  But  even  if  it  were,  the  conclitaiun  which  the  Papists  draw 
from  it  would  not  follow.  Absolutiou  i»  a  sovereign,  not  a  priestly 
n,ct.  This  is  plain,  from  the  definition  of  the  priesthood  given 
Heb.  V.  1—6,  from  the  Lcvilicol  practice,  and  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  act  itself. 

3.  The  grant  of  the  power  of  the  Iceys,  whatever  it  was,  was 
not  made  to  the  ministiy  as  such ;  for  in  Matt,  xviii  1-18,  Christ 
was  addressing  the  body  of  the  disciples  j  and  tlie  primitive  min- 
iat«r8  never  either  claimed  or  exercised  the  power  in  question. 

4  The  power  of  absolute  forgiveness  is  incommunicable  in 
itself^  and  was  not  granted  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  the  words  in 
question  will  Hdt  bear  tlut  .sense,  [ind  n'ore  iint  ai>  undi-rstood 
The  practice  of  the  apostles  shows  that  their  underatauding  of  the 
words  was,  tliat  they  conveyed  merely  the  power  of  declaring  the 
conditions  on  which  God  would  pardon  sin ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  that  declaration,  of  admitting  or  excluding  men  from  sealing 
ordinances. 

5.  This  one  false  principle  makes  Christ  of  none  effect,  and 
perverts  the  whole  gospeLt 

17.  What  i*  the  Somiih  doctrine  eoncerninff  tatisfactton  at  a 
part  of  penance  f 

By  satisfaction  Is  meant  such  works  as  are  enjoined  by  ths 
priest  upon  confession ;  which  brang  set  over  agunst  the  sins  con- 
fessed, for  which  contrition  has  been  professed,  are  snppoBed  to 

'  CnL  Rum.,  ptrt  1'.,  chip.  T.,  qu.  11  and  IT;  CooDcU  o{  Tnnt,  N«.  iit„  Da  l^ofaltnU^ 


^i-»*J 
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OQitflitate  a  compensation  for  the  breach  of  God's  law,  and  in  OHApm 
oonaidention  of  which  the  sins  are  forgiven.*  ^'"' 


18.   What  are  the  objections  to  that  doctrinef 
This  doctrine  logically  involves  two  great  errors. 

1.  That  Christ's  atonement  does  not  render  perfect  satisfaction 
for  all  sins,  original  and  actual,  those  committed  as  well  after  as 
before  baptism. 

2.  That  anjTthing  we  can  do  or  suffer  temporarily  can  satisfy 
for  sin.  Every  sin  incurs  the  penalty  of  the  law,  which  is  eternal 
death.  These  works  of  satisfaction  are,  moreover,  commanded 
dutiefl^  or  they  are  not  If  they  are,  then  the  performance  of  one 
duty  can  never  satisfy  for  the  neglect  of  another,  nor  for  the 
transgression  of  the  law.  If  they  are  not,  then  they  are  only  a 
form  of  will-worship,  which  GU)d  abhors,  CoL  iL  20-23. 


*  Cst  Rno.,  ptrt  IL,  chap,  r^  qtu  63  and  58;  Ck>ancll  of  Trent, 
19-14. 


xIt.,  De  PoenitenM«y 


JUSTIFICATION. 

R       I.    What  i*  t!t€  leiite  in  vrhieh  t/ic  word  ScKatm,  "jiiil,"  ii  Hifd 
in  the  New  Tatameni  f 

Its  fundaraental  idea  is  that  of  perfect  conformity  to  all  the 
requirementa  of  the  moral  law. 

1,  Spoken  of  things  or  actiona,  Matt.  xt.  4;  CoL  iv.  I. 

2.  Spoken  of  petvons, — (1.)  As  personally  holy,  conformed  to 
the  kw  in  character,  Matt.  v.  46,  iz.  13.  (2.)  In  respect  to 
their  posseaaing  eminently  aome  one  quality  demanded  by  the 
law,  Matt  L  19;  Lnke  xziiL  50.  (3.)  As  forensically  jnst;  i.e., 
ILS  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  the  condition  of 
the  covenant  of  life,  Rom.  L  17.  (4.)  Spoken  of  God,  in  respect 
to  his  possession  of  the  attribute  of  distributive  justice  in  adminis- 
tering the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  covenants,  Rom.  iii.  36 ; 
1  John  i  9.  (5.)  Spoken  of  Christ,  in  respect  to  his  character 
as  the  only  perfect  man,  and  to  hia  representative  position  in 
satisfying  all  the  demands  of  the  law  in  behalf  of  his  people,  Acta 
iii  14,  viL  62,  iiii.  14. 

2.  Whai  i»  the  usage  of  the  verb  Svcaioot,  "  to  Jiutijy"  in  the 
Ntvi  Tutament  t 

It  meana  to  declare  a  person  to  be  just. 

1.  Pereonally  conformed  to  the  law  as  xi  moral  character, 
Luke  vii.  29 ;  Bom.  iii  4. 

2.  Forenaically;  that  is,  that  the  demands  of  the  law  aa  a 
condition  of  life  are  fnlly  satisfied  with  regard  to  him.  Acts 
xiii.  39j  Rom.  t.  1,  9,  viii.  30-33;  1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  Gal  u.  16, 
iiL  11. 

3.  How  can  it  be  proved  that  Oie  word  Zutatoa  it  tued  in  a 
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fortntk  $ense  when  the  Scriptures  use  it  with  reference  to  thejustifi-  ofliPtift 
dxtion  of  sinners  under  the  gospel  ?  ^"' 

1.  In  many  instances  it  can  bear  no  other  sense.  The  un- 
godly are  said  to  be  justified  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  by  faith,  freely,  and  of  grace,  through  the  agency 
of  an  advocate,  by  means  of  a  satisfaction  and  of  imputed  righteous- 
ness, Rom.  iii  20-28,  iv.  6-7,  v.  1;  GaL  iL  16,  iii  11,  v.  4; 
1  John  ii  2. 

2.  It  is  used  as  the  contrary  of  condemnation,  Bom.  viiL 
33,  34. 

3.  The  same  idea  is  conveyed  in  many  equivalent  and  inter- 
changeable expressions,  John  iiL  18,  v.  24;  Rom.  iv.  6,  7;  2  Cor. 
v.  19. 

4.  If  it  does  not  bear  this  meaning,  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  justification  and  sanctificatioa* 

4.  What  is  the  usage  of  the  term  Succuoorvn;,  '*  righteoiu- 
ness"  and  of  the  phrase  ** righteousness  of  God"  in  the  New 

Testament  f 

• 

The  term  ''just'*  is  concrete,  designating  the  person  who  is 
perfectly  conformed  to  the  law,  or  in  respect  to  whom  all  the 
demands  of  the  law  are  completely  satisfied.  The  term ''  righteous- 
ness,*' on  the  other  hand,  is  abstract,  designating  that  quality  or 
that  obedience  or  suffering  which  satisfies  the  demands  of  the 
law,  and  which  constitutes  the  ground  upon  which  justification 
proceeds. 

Consequently,  it  sometimes  signifies, — 1.  Holiness  of  character. 
Matt  V.  6;  Rom.  vi  13.  2.  That  perfect  conformity  to  the  law 
in  person  and  life  which  was  the  original  ground  of  justification 
under  the  covenant  of  works,  Rom.  x.  3,  5 ;  PhiL  iiL  9 ;  Titus 
iiL  5.  3.  The  vicarious  obedience  and  sufferings  of  Christ  our 
substitute,  which  be  wrought  in  our  behalf  and  which,  when 
imputed  to  us,  become  our  righteousness,  or  the  ground  of  our 
justification,  Rom.  iv.  6,  z.  4;  1  Cor.  L  30;  which  is  received 
and  appropriated  by  us  through  faith,  Rom.  iiL  22,  iv.  11,  z.  5-10; 
GaL  iL  20;  Heb.  zL  7. 

The  phrase,  ''  righteousness  of  God,**  occurs  in  Matt  vL  33 ; 

*  Tmrettin,  L.  zrL,  qniBttio  1. 
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It  Rom.  i.  17,  iii.  5.  21,  22,  26,  26,  i.  3 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  Plul.  m.  9; 
James  I  20;  2  Pet.  i  1.  It  evidently  means  that  perfect  right- 
eousness or  satisfuctdon  to  tlie  whole  Uw,  precept  &nd  pen&lty 
alike,  which  Qod  providea,  and  which  Ood  will  accept,  in  contrast 
to  our  own  imperfect  services  or  aelf-inilicted  penances,  which 
God  will  reject,  if  offered  u  a  ground  of  justafication, 

6.  What  M  lit  timge  of  the  term  hixauum%,  "  jutlificalion,"  in 
Iht  A'ftv  Tntammt  f 

It  occurs  only  in  Rom.  if.  25,  v.  16,  18.  It  signiliee  th&t  rela- 
tion \a  the  law  into  which  we  are  brought  in  consequence  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  being  made  l^aJly  ours.  We  are  absolved 
from  uU  liability  to  the  penalty,  and  the  rewards  promised  to 
obedience  are  declared  to  belong  to  us. 

6.  Dtfine  jutlificalion  in  iU  gotpel  muf. 

Qod,  as  sovereign,  elected  his  chosen  people,  and  gave  them  to 
his  Son  in  the  covenant  of  grace;  and  as  sovereign  he  executes 
that  covenant  when  he  makes  the  righteousness  of  Christ  theiis 
by  imputation.  Justification,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  judicial  act 
of  Qod,  proceeding  upon  that  sovereign  imputation,  declaring  the 
law  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  in  respect  to  us.  This  involves, — 
1.  Pardon ;  2.  Restoration  to  divine  &vour,  as  those  with  regard 
to  whom  all  the  promises  conditioned  upon  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  law  accrue.  It  is  most  strictly  legal,  although 
he  sovereignly  admits  and  credits  to  us  a  vicarious  righteonsness, 
since  this  vicarious  righteousness  is  precisely  in  all  respects  what 
the  law  demands,  and  that  by  which  the  law  is  fulfilled.  {See 
below,  question  29.) 

7.  What  doa  the  law  require  in  order  to  the  juUification  of  a 

The  law  consists  essentially  of  a  rule  of  duty,  and  of  a  penal^ 
attached,  to  take  effect  in  case  of  disobedience.  In  the  case  of 
the  sinner,  therefore,  who  has  already  incurre-J  the  penalty, 
the  law  demands  that,  besides  the  rendering  of  perfect  obe- 
dience, the  penalty  also  should  be  suffered,  Rom,  z.  5;  Gal 
iiL  10-18. 
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8.  Frcf9t  that  works  cannot  be  the  ground  of  a  tinner^s  justifi-  ohaptie 
cation.  ^^^ 

Paul  repeatedly  asserts  this,  (GaL  il  16,)  and  declares  that  we  The 
are  not  justified  by  our  own  righteousness,  which  comes  bj  obedi-  j^J^o^^ 
ence  to  the  law,  PhiL  ilL  9.     He  also  proves  the  same  by  scvenil  ^oo* 
aiguments: — 

1.  The  law  demands  perfect  obedienca     All  works  not  per-         ^ 
feet,  therefore^  lead  to  condemnation,  and  no  act  of  obedience  at 

one  time  can  atone  for  disobedience  at  another,  QaL  iij.  10, 21,  v.  3. 

2.  If  we  are  justified  by  works,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain, 
GaL  ii  21,  v.  4. 

3.  If  it  were  of  works  it  would  not  be  of  grace,  Rom.  xi.  G ; 
EpL  E  8^  9. 

4.  It  would  afford  cause  for  boasting,  Rom.  iii  27,  iv.  2. 

5.  He  also  quotes  the  Old  Testament  to  prove  that  all  men  are 
sinners,  Rom.  iii  10 ;  that  consequently  they  cannot  be  justified 
by  works,  Ps.  czliiL  2 ;  Rom.  iv.  7,  8.  He  quotes  Hab.  ii.  4,  to 
prove  that ''  the  just  shall  live  by  faith ;"  and  he  cites  the  example 
of  Abraham,  GaL  iiL  6. 

9.  Whai  are  the  different  opinions  as  to  the  kinds  of  works  which 
the  Scriptures  teach  are  not  sufficient  for  justification  f 

The  Pelagians  admit  that  works  of  obedience  to  the  ceremonial 
law  are  of  this  nature,  but  affirm  that  works  of  obedience  to  the 
moral  law  are  the  proper  and  only  ground  of  justification.  The 
Romanists  admit  that  works  wrought  in  the  natural  strength, 
previous  to  regeneration,  are  destitute  of  merit,  and  unavailable 
for  justification ;  but  they  maintain  that  original  sin  and  previous 
actual  transgressions  having  been  forgiven  in  baptism  for  Christ's 
aake^  good  works  afterwards  performed  through  grace  have,  in 
eoDsequenoe  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  the  virtue — 1.  Of  meriting 
heaven;  2.  Of  making  satisflEustion  for  sins.  We  are  justified, 
then,  by  evangelical  obedience.*  Protestants  deny  the  justifying 
efficieiM^  of  all  classes  of  works  equally. 

10.  How  way  it  be  shown  that  no  dcus  of  works,  whether  cere- 
mumial^  moral,  or  spiritual,  canjiutifyf 

•OiLBaaPL,ptttlL,eliapiT.;  CoandlofTtCBt,  kmltL,  cm.  M,  aodtt. 
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a  1.  When  the  Scriptures  deny  that  justiScation  can  be  by  works, 
the  term  "works"  is  always  used  generally,  us  jabedience  to  the 
whole  reveiiled  will  of  God,  however  made  known.  Works  of 
ubedienue  rendered  to  one  law,  as  a  ground  of  justificatiou,  are 
never  cuntrnsted  with  works  wrought  in  ohedieace  to  another  law, 
but  witii  grace,  Rom.  iL  6,  iv.  4.  God  demands  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  liis  whole  will  as  revealed  to  nny  individual  man  ;  but 
since  every  man  is  a  sinner,  justification  by  the  law  is  equally  im- 
posaihle  for  all,  Rom.  ii.  14,  15,  iii.  9.  10. 

2.  The  believer  is  justified  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  Rom. 
iii.  38;  and  Oo<l  justifies  the  ungodly  in  Christ,  Rom.  iv.  5. 

3.  Justification  in  asserted  to  rest  altogether  upon  a  different 
foundation.  It  is  "in  the  natneof  the  Lord  Jesus,"  1  Cor.  vi  11; 
"  by  his  blood,"  Rom.  v.  9;  "  freely  by  hia  grace,"  "  by  faith,"  Rom, 
iii.  24.  28. 

4.  Paul  proves  that  instead  of  our  being  justified  by  good  works, 
such  works  are  rendered  possible  to  us  only  in  that  new  iel»tion 
to  God  into  which  we  are  introduced  by  justification,  Eph.ii.  8-10; 
Rom.  6th  aod  7tli  chapters. 

11.  JIow  am  Jama  11  14-26  be  reeancUtd  with  thi*  doetrimt 

James  ia  not  speaking  of  the  meritorious  ground  of  justifica- 
tion, but  of  the  relation  which  good  works  sustain  to  a  genuine 
faith  as  its  fruit  and  evidence.  The  meritorious  ground  of  justifi- 
cation ia  the  righteouanesa  of  Chnst^  Rom.  x.  4;  1  Cor.  i  30. 
Faith  is  the  essential  prerequisite  and  instrument  of  receiving  that 
righteousness,  EpL  iL  8.  James,  in  the  passage  cited,  simply 
declares  and  argues  the  truth  that  the  faith  which  is  thus  the 
instrumental  cause  of  justification,  is  never  a  dead,  but  always  a 
living  and  fruitful  principle.  Paul  teaches  the  same  truth  often  ' 
"  Faith  worketh  by  love,"  GaL  v.  6 ;  and  "  love  is  the  lulfilling  of 
the  law,"  Rom.  xiii.  10, 

12.  What  do  the  Scriplaret  declare  to  be  the  Ime  and  on/j 
ground  of  jutlification  t 

Justification  is  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  infinitely  wise 
and  holy  Qod  that  the  law  is  satisfied.  The  law  is,  like  its 
Author,  absolutely  unchangeable,  and  can  be  satisfied  by  nothing 
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else  than  an  absolutely  perfect  righteousness,  at  once  fulfilling  the  ohapti:! 

precept  and  suffering  the  penalty.     This  was  rendered  by  Christ     .* 

as  our  representative,  and  his  perfect  righteousness,  as  imputed  to 
us,  is  the  sole  and  strictly  legal  ground  of  our  justificatioa  Thus 
he  is  made  for  us  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,  and  we 
are  made  the  righteousness  of  Gk)d  in  him.  Bom.  iiL  24,  v.  9,  19, 
viiL  1,  X.  4;  1  Cor.  i  30,  vL  11 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21;  Acts  xiiL  89. 

13.  How  can  it  he  proved  that  Christ^s  a/Aive  obedience  to  the 
precepts  of  the  law  is  included  in  that  righteotuvuss  by  which  we 
are  justified  f 

1.  The  condition  of  the  covenant  of  works  was  perfect  obedi- 
ence. This  covenant  having  failed  in  the  hands  of  the  first  Adam, 
it  must  be  fulfilled  in  the  hands  of  the  second  Adam,  since  in  the 
covenant  of  grace  Christ  assumed  all  of  the  undischarged  obliga- 
tions of  his  people  under  th^  covenant  of  works.  His  suffering 
discharges  the  penalty,  but  only  his  active  obedience  fulfils  the 
condition. 

2.  All  the  promises  of  salvation  are  attached  to  obedience,  not 
to  suffering.  Matt.  xix.  17 ;  Gal.  iiL  12. 

3.  Christ  came  to  fulfil  the  whole  law,  Is&  zliL  21 ;  Bom.  iiL 
31 ;  1  Cor.  L  30. 

4.  The  obedience  of  Christ  is  expressly  contrasted  with  the  dis- 
obedience of  Adam,  Bom  v.  19. 

14.  How  may  it  be  shown  that  Chrises  obedience  was  free  f 
Although  Christ  was  made  under  the  law  by  being  bom  of  a 

woman,  and  rendered  obedience  to  that  law  in  the  exercises  of  his 
created  human  nature,  yet  he  did  not  owe  that  obedience  for  him- 
self but  rendered  it  freely,  that  its  merits  might  be  imputed  to 
his  people,  because  the  claims  of  law  terminate,  not  upon  natures, 
but  upon  persons,  and  he  was  always  a  divine  person.  As  he  suf- 
fered, the  just  for  the  unjust,  so  he  obeyed,  the  Lawgiver  in  the 
place  of  the  law-subject 

15.  In  what  sense  is  Chrises  righteousness  imptUed  to  believers  f  impnt*- 
Imputation  is  an  act  of  God  as  sovereign  judge,  at  once  judicial  ^^^ 

and  sovereign,  whereby  he, — 1.  Makes  the  guilt,  legal  responsi- 
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R  bUity  of  oiir  Hina,  really  Christ's,  and  puuishes  them  in  him,  Isa. 
liii.  G;  John  L  29;  2  Cor.  v.  21;  aud,  2.  Mitkes  the  merit,  legal 
rights  of  Christ's  righteousnettn,  ours,  and  then  treats  ua  as  per- 
sona legtdly  inveated  with  all  those  rights,  Rom.  iv,  6,  z.  4 ;  I  Cot. 
I  30;  2  Cor.  v.  21;  PhiL  iii.  9. 

Aa  Christ  is  not  made  a  sinner  by  the  impatation  to  hitn  of  oar 
sins,  go  we  are  not  made  holy  by  the  imputation  to  us  of  hia 
righteousneaa.  The  transfer  is  only  of  gutit  from  us  to  him,  and 
of  merit  from  him  to  na.  He  justly  suffered  the  punishment  duo 
to  our  Bins,  and  wb  justly  receive  the  rewards  due  to  his  righteous- 
ness, 1  John  i.  8,  9. 

IG.    Ufon  tfhal  pround  doei  Uiit  imputation  proceed? 

Ujion  tiie  union,  fclcnU,  spiritual,  and  vital,  which  subsists 
between  Christ  and  his  people;  which  imion,  in  turn,  rests  upon 
the  eternal  decree  of  election  common  to  all  the  persons  of  the 
Qodhead,  and  upon  the  eternal  covenant  of  grace  formed  between 
the  Father  as  Ood  absolute  and  the  Son  as  mediator.  Thus  the 
ultimate  ground  of  imputation  is  the  eternal  nature  and  imperisl 
will  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all  law  and  all  right 

17.  H<nB  may  the  fact  of  thit  imputation  be  provtd/rom  Scrip- 

SeeBom.v.  12-21.  Compare  Bom.  iv.  6,  iii  21,  with  Rom.  v.  19. 

The  doctrine  of  imputation  is  essentially  involved  in  the  doc- 
trine of  substitutioiL  If  Christ  obeyed  and  suffered  in  our  place, 
it  could  only  be  because  our  sins  were  imputed  to  him;  which  is 
directly  asserted  in  Scripture,  Isa.  liii.  6;  2  Cor.  v.  31 ;  1  PeL  iL 
24;  and,  if  so,  the  merit  of  that  obedience  and  suffering  must 
accrue  to  us.  Matt.  xi.  28;  1  Tim.  a  6;  1  Pet  iii  la  (See 
above,  chapter  xzii,  question  13.) 

This  doctrine  is  also  taught  by  those  passages  which  afBrm  that 
Christ  fulfilled  the  law,  Rom.  iii  31,  x.  4;  and  by  those  which 
assert  that  we  are  justified  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  1  Cor 
vi  11;  Rom.  viil  1,  etc 

This  doctrine,  moreover,  stands  or  falls  vrith  the  whole  view  we 
have  presented  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  of  the  justice  of  God, 
of  the  covenants  of  works  uid  of  grace,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
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atonement;  to  which  subjects,  under  their  respective  heads,  the  chaptib 
reader  is  referred.  ! 

18.  What  are  the  two  effects  ascribed  to  the  imputation  of  Christ ^ 
righteousness  f 

Christ's  righteousness  satisfies, — 1.  The  penalty  of  the  law; 
2.  Then  the  positive  conditions  of  the  covenant  of  works, — 1.«.,  obe- 
dience to  the  precepts  of  the  law.  The  imputation  of  that  right- 
eousness to  the  believer,  therefore,  secures, — 1.  The  remission  of 
the  penalty,  pardon  of  sins;  2.  The  recognition  and  treatment  of 
the  believer  as  one  with  respect  to  whom  the  covenant  is  fulfilled, 
and  to  whom  all  its  promises  and  advantages  legally  accrue.  (See 
below,  question  29.) 

19.  Are  the  sins  of  believers  committed  svhsequently  to  their 
jitstifieation  included  in  the  pardon  which  is  consequent  to 
the  imputation  of  Christ's  ji^hteousness ;  and,  if  so,  in  what 
toayf 

The  elect,  although  embraced  in  the  purpose  of  Gk)d  and  in  his 
covenant  with  his  Son  from  eternity,  are  not  effectively  united  to 
Christ  until  the  time  of  their  regeneration,  when,  in  consequence 
of  their  union  with  him,  and  the  imputation  of  his  righteousness 
to  them,  their  relation  to  the  law  is  permanently  changed.  Al- 
though the  immutable  law  always  continues  their  perfect  standard 
of  experience  and  of  action,  it  is  no  longer  to  them  a  condition  of 
the  covenant  of  life,  because  that  covenant  has  been  fully  dis- 
charged for  them  by  their  Sponsor.  God  no  longer  imputes  sin  to 
them  to  the  end  of  judicial  punishment  Every  suffering  which 
they  henceforth  endure  is  of  the  nature  of  chastisement,  designed 
for  their  correction  and  improvement,  and  forms,  in  its  relation  to 
them,  no  part  of  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

20.  Wha^  are  the  different  opinions  as  to  the  classes  of  sins  which 
are  forgiven  when  the  sinner  is  Justified  f 

Romanists  teach  that  original  sin  and  all  actual  transgressions 
prior  to  baptism  are  forgiven  for  Christ's  sake,  through  the  recep- 
tion of  that  sacrament ;  and  that  after  baptism,  sins,  as  they  are 
committed,  are,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  forgiven  in  the  ob- 
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e  of  the  sacrament  of  penanca  (See  above,  chapter  xxir, 
question  11.) 

Dr.  Pusey  lias  revived  an  ancient  doctrine,  that  in  baptism  all 
paat  sins,  original  and  actual  are  forgiven;  but  ins  gystem  makes 
iio  provision  for  sins  subsequently  cominttted. 

Many  Proteatanta  have  held  that  only  past  and  present  ains 
are  forgiven  in  the  first  act  of  justification,  and  that  sins  after 
regeneration,  aa  they  occur,  are  forgiven  upon  renewed  acts  of 
faitK 

The  true  view,  however,  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  imputa- 
tion to  him  of  Ohmt's  righteouaness,  the  believer  is  emancipated 
from  his  former  federal  relation  to  the  law,  and  consequently 
henceforth  no  ain  is  charged  to  him  to  the  end  uf  judicial  condem- 
nation. This  follows  from  the  nature  of  justification,  as  stated 
above,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  the  recorded  experience  of  Piiul, 
who,  while  complaining  of  the  law  of  ain  still  warring  in  bis 
members,  yet  never  donbted  of  his  filial  relation  to  Qod,  nor  of 
the  forgiveness  of  his  sina 

21.  What  are  the  differtnt  opinion*  a*  to  the  relation  between 
.  faith  and  juttijuation  ! 

Sociniana  hold  that  faith,  including  obedience,  is  the  proper 
meritorious  ground  of  justification.'' 

Arminians  teach  that  although  Mth  has  no  merit  in  itself^ 
aince  it  ia  the  gift  of  God,  yet,  as  a  living  principle,  inclading 
evangelical  obedience,  it  is  graciously,  for  Ghrist'a  merits'  sake, 
imputed  to  uB  for  righteousness;  «.«.,  accepted  aa  righteuoaneas, 
upon  tlie  ground  of  which  we  are  declared  jnstt 

The  orthodox  view  is,  that  the  active  and  passive  obedience 
of  Chriist,  satis^ing  both  the  precept  and  pemJty  of  the  Uw  as  a 
covenant  of  life,  and  thus  constituting  a  perfect  right^oosnesa,  is, 
upon  being  appropriated  by  the  believer  in  the  act  of  faith, 
actually  made  his,  in  a  legal  sense,  by  imputation.  Faith, 
therefore,  is  the  mere  instrument  whereby  we  partake  in  the 
righteoosness  of  Christ,  which  is  the  true  ground  of  onr  jus- 
tification. 
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22.  Pnvt  from  Scripture  that  faith  it  only  the  itulrummtat  mima 
eaute  o/jtulijleation.  f|f; 

1.  From  the  nature  of  &ith  itself.  (1.)  It  is  not  of  ouTselves, 
it  is  the  gift  of  God,  Eph.  u.  8;  PhiL  L  29.  (2.)  It  is  one  of 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  not  the  meritorious  grotmd 
of  spiritual  blessings,  QaL  t.  22.  (3.)  It  is  an  act  of  the  soul, 
and  therefore  a  work;  but  though  by  means  of  faith,  justifica- 
tion is  not  by  worksy  Bom.  iv,  2-6,  xi  0.  (4.)  Justifying  faith 
termiuttes  on  or  in  Christ,  in  bis  blood  and  sacrifice,  and  in  the 
promises  of  Ood ;  in  its  very  essence,  therefore,  it  involves  trust, 
and,  denying  its  own  justifying  value,  affirms  the  sole  merit  of 
that  on  which  it  trusts,  Bom.  iii.  26,  26,  iv.  20-22 ;  OaL  iu.  26 ; 
Eph.  i.  12,  13;  1  John  v.  10.  (6.)  The  law  necessarily  deinanda 
a  perfect  righteousness,  but  faith,  even  when  combined  with 
the  evangelical  obedience  which  springs  from  it.  is  not  a  perfect 
righteousnesa. 

2.  The  Scriptures,  when  referring  to  the  relation  of  justifies' 
tion  to  faith,  nee  the  terms  ix  irarmiK,  hy  faith;  and  hia  tritmat, 
btf  or  through  faith;  but  never  Zia  icltrnv,  on  aceoiitU  of  faith, 
GaL  iL  16. 

3.  Faith  b  distinguished  from  the  right«oiisnes8  which  it  appre- 
hends. Bom.  L  17;  Phil  iiL  8-ll.» 

23.  What  i*  tht  ipasifie  object  of  juttifying  faitit  ? 

The  Socinians,  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  make  the  act  of 
justifying  faith  to  terminate  "  in  God  through  Chrisf't 

The  Bomanists,  confounding  justification  and  sanctificatioi), 
make  the  whole  revelation  of  Ood  the  object  of  the  faith  that 
justifies.  { 

The  scriptural  doctrine  is,  that  while  the  renewed  heart  believes 
equally  evei;  ascertained  word  of  Ood,  the  specific  act  of  fiuth 
whereby  we  are  justified  terminates  upon  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ  as  mediator. 

This  is  proved, — 1.  From  express  declarations  of  Scripture, 
Bom.  iii  22,  25;  QaL  ii  16;  Phil,  iii  9.  2.  By  the  declaia. 
tion  that  we  are  saved  by  believing  in  him,  Acts  x,  43,  xvi  31 ; 
John  iiL  16,  36.     3.  By  those  Cgurative  expressions  which  illus- 

*  Tarrettln,  I*  xri  q,  7.  ^  Rob  C>t»  q.  -Ilfl.  t  CiL  nam.,  part  L,  cliip.  I. 
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mrTks  trate  the  act  of  aaving  fkith  as  "looking  to  Christ,"  et^,  Isa.  zIt. 
""■     22;  John  L  12,  vi.  35,  37;  Matt  xi.  28.      i.  Unbdief  ia  the 
refusing   the   righteouaneas  vbich  God   provides;   i.e.,    Christ, 
RonL  I.  3,  4. 

BmcniiDf      24.    What  it  the  nature  of  that  peaoe  which  Jlcne»  from  juttiftat- 

Jj^'*'*'     lion  f 

I.  Peace  with  God,  hia  justice  being  completely  satje&ed 
through  the  rigbteouaneaa  of  ChriBl,  Rom.  s.  I;  2  Cor.  t.  19; 
CoL  L  21 ;  Eph.  iL  14.  In  witneM  wliereof  lus  iloly  Spirit  is 
given  to  us.  Bom.  viiL  15,  IT;  Ueb.  x.  15-17;  his  love  shed 
abroikd  in  our  hearts,  Rom.  v.  S ;  and  our  habitaal  fellowship 
%vith  him  cGtablished,  1  John  L  3.  2.  Inward  peace  of  cod- 
Bcience,  inclndiug  consciouenesa  of  our  reconciliation  with  God, 
through  the  operation  of  his  Spirit,  as  above,  and  the  appease- 
ment of  our  self-condemning  conscience,  through  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  righteotiBneas  1^  which  we  are  justified,  Heb.  ix.  14, 
X.  i,  22. 

25.  What  other  bmefujlowjromjutti/catimf 
Being  justified  on  the  ground  of  a  perfect  righteousness,  onr 
whole  relation  to  God  and  the  law  is  changed;  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  adoption,  sanctificatiou,  perseverance,  the  working  of 
all  things  together  for  good  in  this  life,  deliverance  in  death,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  final  glorification,  all  result 

ObjKtiDiu       26.  How  viay  it  be  thoten  that  l/iii  view  of  jtutijication  it  n<)f 
oUbu.      incontitlent  with  itt/ree  and  ffraciou*  character  f 
See  above,  chapter  xxiL,  question  21. 

27.  SotB  doti  the  apoitle  Paul  Aaw  that  justijtcalion  by  faith 
doet  not  lead  to  lieenUoutntu! 

Prop.  1.  Where  etn  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound, 
Hom.  V.  20. 

Prop.  2.  Shall  we  conclude,  therefor^  that  we  are  to  continue 
in  sin,  that  grace  may  abounds     God  forbid.     Bom.  vL  1,  2. 

Prop.  3.  The  federal  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ,  nhicti 
secures  our  justification,  is  the  foundation  of,  and  is  inseparable 
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from,  that  vital,  spirita&l  union  with  liim  which  secures  our  oHinu 
sanctification,  Rom.  vL  2-7.  ""• 

Prc^  1.  This  method  of  justification,  so  far  from  leading  to 
licentiousness,  secures  the  only  conditions  under  which  we  could 
be  holy.  (1.)  This  method  of  justification,  by  changing  our  rela- 
tion to  Qod,  enables  us  to  return  to  bim  in  the  way  of  a  free, 
loving  serrice,  Rom.  vl  14,  viL  1-6.  (3.)  It  alone  delivers  us 
from  the  spirit  of  bondage  and  fear,  and  gives  us  that  of  adoption 
and  love,  Rom.  viiL  1-17,  xiiL  10;  GaL  v.  6;  1  John  iv.  18; 
2  John  6. 

28.  In  what  rttpeet  did  the  doctrine  of  PiKOtor  on  thit  tubject  Xnangoiu 
differ  frvn  that  of  the  Reformed  Ch-urche»t 

Fiscator,  a  French  Frot«stant  divine,  who  fiourished  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  taught, — 1.  That,  as 
to  his  human  nature,  Christ  was  under  the  law  in  the  same  sense 
as  any  other  creature  ;  and  that,  therefore,  Le  could  only  obey  the 
law  for  himself  '2.  That  if  Chriat  bad  obeyed  the  law  in  our 
place,  the  law  could  not  claim  a  second  fulfilment  of  na ;  and,  con- 
sequently, Christians  would  be  under  no  obligations  to  obey  the 
law  of  God.  3.  That  if  Christ  had  both  obeyed  the  precept  of  the 
law  and  suffered  its  penalty,  then  the  law  would  have  been  doubly 
fulfilled,  since  the  claims  of  the  precept  and  the  penalty  of  the 
law  are  alternative,  not  coincident 

This  doctrine  was  expressly  condemned  in  the  Reformed 
Chnrcbes  of  Switzerland  and  Holland,  and  by  the  French  synods 
held  in  the  years  1603,  1612,  and  1614.  In  1615,  however,  the 
synod  tacitiy  allowed  these  views  to  pass  without  condem- 
natioa* 

29.  Bote  may  ii  he  thown  that  jvM^ication  it  not  merepardont 
Fiscator  erred,  from  failing  to  distinguish, — 1.  That  the  claims 

of  law  terminate,  not  upon  natures,  but  upon  persons.  Christ  was 
a  divine  person,  and  therefore  his  obedience  was  free.  2.  That 
then  is  an  evident  difference  between  a  federal  relation  to  the  law 
as  a  condition  of  salvation,  and  a  natural  relation  to  the  law  as  a  role 
of  Ufa  Christ  discharged  the  furmt-r  as  our  federal  representative. 
•  ymb*lm>  Htit 
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B  The  latter  necessarily  Httachea  to  the  believer,  as  to  all  morikl 
agents,  for  ever. 

JustJficAtioQ  is  more  tlian  pardon,  1.  Be<»iise  tlie  very  word 
meaiia  to  pronounce ^'im(, — i.e.,  complete  in  the  eye  of  law;  and 
the  law  in  its  fedend  relation  "  embraced  a  two-fold  SAOctioii,  viz., 
the  penalty  of  death  for  transgressors,  and  the  reward  of  eternal 
life  for  the  obedient."  2.  Tliat  righteousness  wiiich  is  the  groaiid 
of  justification  ia  that  which  satisfies  law.  3.  Because  we  are 
8Md  to  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.  4.  We  are 
declared  not  to  be  nny  longer  under  the  law,  but  under  grace, 
Rom.  vi.  14;  Gal.  iv.  4,  5.  Therefore  the  whole  law  must  have 
been  satisfied.  5,  Because  not  only  pardon,  but  peace,  reconcilia- 
tion, adoption,  co-heirBhip  with  Christ,  and  eternal  glory,  are  ail 
secured  for  us  by  the  work  of  Christ,  just  as  much  as  forgiveness 
of  sina;  but  these  rewards  were  attached  to  the  precept,  not  the 
penalty.  (See  above, question  13.)  Rom.v.1-10;  Acts  xxvL  18j 
Rev.  L  6,  6,  etc 

30.  In  tehat  retpeet  doe*  l}te  governmental  theory  of  the  atoru- 
ment  modify  the  doetritu  ofjutlification  f 

See  above,  chapter  xxiL,  question  6. 

1.  It  follows,  from  that  theory,  that  justification  is  a  sovereign, 
not  a  judicial  act  of  God.  Christ  has  not  satisfied  the  law,  but 
merely  made  it  consistent  with  the  government  of  Qod  to  set  aside 
the  law  in  the  case  of  believing  men. 

2.  Aa  Christ  did  not  die  as  a  substitute,  it  follows  that  bis 
righteousness  is  not  imputed ;  it  is  the  occaaion,  not  the  ground 
of  justification. 

3.  As  Christ  did  not  die  as  a  substitute,  there  is  no  strictly  federal 
union  between  Christ  and  his  people,  and  faith  cannot  be  the 
instrument  of  salvation  by  being  the  means  of  uniting  us  Ut 
Christ,  but  only  the  arbitrary  condition  of  justification,  or  tbe 
means  of  recommending  us  to  God. 

31.  Houi  doei  tite  A  rminian  theory  aa  to  the  nature  aitd  dttign 
of  the  tatitjaction.  ofChrUt  modify  tlu  doctrine  ofJuttijSeationf 

They  hold, — 1.  As  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  satia&ction,  that 
although  it  was  a  real  propitiation  rendered  to  justice  for  sins,  it 
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was  not  in  the  rigour  of  justice  perfect,  but  was  graciously  accepted  obaptu 

and  acted  on  as  such  bj  God.*    2.  That  it  was  not  strictly  the     ; 

substitution  of  Christ  in  place  of  his  elect,  but  rather  that  he  suf- 
fered the  wrath  of  Gk>d  in  behalf  of  all  men,  in  order  to  make  it 
consistent  with  justice  for  God  to  offer  salvation  to  all  men  upon 
condition  of  faith. 

Therefore  they  regard  justification  as  a  sovereign,  not  a  judicial 
act, — 1.  In  accepting  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  sufficient  to 
enable  God  consiBtently  to  offer  to  men  salvation  on  the  terms  of 
the  new  covenant  of  grace ;  t.e.,  on  the  condition  of  faith.  2.  In 
imputing  to  the  believer  his  faith  for  righteousness,  for  Christ's 
saka 

This  faith,  they  make, — 1.  To  include  evangelical  obedience; 
«.£.,  the  whole  principle  of  religion  in  heart  and  life.  2.  They 
regard  it  as  the  graciously  admitted  ground,  rather  than  the  mere 
instrument,  of  justification  j  faith  being  coimted  for  righteousness, 
because  Christ  diedt 

This  theory,  besides  being  opposed  by  all  the  arguments  we 
have  above  presented  in  establishing  the  orthodox  doctrine,  labours 
under  the  further  objections, — 

1.  It  fails  to  render  a  clear  account  as  to  how  the  satisfiaction 
of  Christ  makes  it  consistent  with  divine  justice  to  save  men  upon 
the  condition  of  faith.  If  Christ  did  not  obey  and  suffer  strictly 
as  the  substitute  of  his  people,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  justice 
of  Gkxl,  as  it  respects  them,  could  have  been  appeased ;  and  if  he 
did  so  fulfil  the  demands  of  justice  in  their  place,  then  the  ortho- 
dox view,  as  above  stated,  is  admitted. 

2.  It  fftils  to  render  a  clear  accoimt  of  the  relation  of  fsuth  to 
justification, — (1.)  Because  faith  in  Christ,  including  trust,  neces- 
sarily implies  that  the  merits  of  Christ,  upon  which  the  trust  ter- 
minates, is  the  ground  of  justification.  (2.)  Faith  must  be  either 
the  ground  or  the  mere  instrument  of  justification.  If  it  be  the 
latter,  then  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  is  the  object  of 
faith,  is  that  ground.  If  it  be  the  former,  then  what  is  made  of 
the  merits  of  Christ  upon  which  faith  rests  1 

32.  How  do  the  Romanists  define  justification  ? 

•  Umborch,  ApoL  Theo.,  S,  2S,  d.  t  Ibid.,  Tbea  Christ,  «,  4,  n,  and  C,  4,  4& 

2fi  ^- 
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cBtFTiK  They  confound  justification  with  BuictifioatuHL  Itii, — 1.  Tfw 
"'•  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  2.  The  removal  of  inluruit  on  for  CSirist'a 
sake ;  3.  The  positive  infusioii  of  grace. 

Of  this  justificatioii  &tiy  teach  Uiat  the  final  ckhh  ia  tlu  f^otj 
of  God  and  eternal  life.  The  effident  cause  ia  the  povM-  of  tin 
Holy  Ghost  The  meritorious  cause,  the  woi^  of  CSuisl  ^w 
instramentol  cause,  baptism.  The  fonnal  canae,  the  infloatea  of 
grace,  whereby  we  are  made,  not  merely  forensically,  bat  inhenntly 
righteous.* 

Tliey  define  fiiith  in  its  rdatioD  to  jnstificalioi)  to  be  the  bepn- 
ning  of  human  salvation,  the  f  onntein  and  root  of  all  justifiotion ; 
i.e.,  of  spiiitnal  lif&  They  consequently  bold  that  juatificatioD  is 
progressive,  and  that  when  a  man  receives  a  new  natoie  in  bi^ 
tism,  and  the  work  of  justification  is  commenced  in  him  with  the 
forgiveness  and  the  removal  of  Bin,  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  exercise  of  the  grace  implanted;  i.f.,  by  good  works. 
Since  tbey  confound  justificatinn  with  sanctificntion,  they  neces- 
sarily deny  that  men  are  justified  by  the  imputation  of  the  rightr 
eousnesB  of  Christ,  or  by  mere  faith  without  work8.t 

They  admit  that  justiiicatian  is  [entirely  gracious,  i.*.,  of  the 
mere  mercy  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  neither  the  spiritual  exercii^cH  nor  the  works  of  men  previous 
to  jiistilicBtion  have  any  merit  wliatsoever.  J 

33.  What  are  the  point*  of  difermoe  betaten  ProUttantt  and 
RomanitU  on  tkit  irhofe  subject  t 

1.  As  to  the  nature  of  justification.  We  rc^rd  it  as  a  judicial 
act  of  God,  declaring  the  believer  to  be  forensically  just,  on  the 
ground  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  made-  his  by  imputation. 
They  regard  it  as  the  infusion  of  inherent  grace, 

2.  As  to  its  meritorious  ground.  Both  say  the  merits  of 
Clirist.  But  they  say  these  merits  are  made  ours  by  sancti- 
fication;  we,  by  imputation,  through  the  instnimentality  of 
faith. 

3.  As  to  the  nature  and  office  of  faith.  We  say  that  it  b  the 
instrument;  they,  the  beginning  and  root  of  justification. 

"  CoiiiicUo(Trcnt,i«».  iI.cliJiii  '11.  t  CunooiSlli  nnrt  Iltli,  Do  JiKtlScalMr* 
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4.  ^ley  Bay  th&t  justification  is  picgreasiTe.  oi 

5.  That  it  may  be  lost  by  mortal  sin,  and  ragained  tiurangli  tho 
sacrament  of  pen&nce. 

34.  What  are  the  Uading  argumenU  againit  the  Homanitt  view 
m  thit  tuhjeet  ? 

1.  Their  whole  doctrine  ia  con^aed  and  unintelligible.  (1.)  It 
Gonfoauds  aader  one  definition  two  mAttera  entirely  distinct, 
namely,  the  forenuc  remission  of  the  condemUBtioii  due  to  ain  with 
the  washing  away  of  inherent  sin,  and  the  introduction  to  a  atate 
of  covenant  faToor  with  Qod  with  the  infusion  of  inherent  grace. 
(3.)  It  renders  no  senaible  account  as  to  the  manner  in  which  tlie 
merit  of  Christ  propitiates  divine  justice. 

2.  Their  definition  is  rented  by  all  the  evidence  above  exhibited, 
that  the  terms  "justification"  and  " lighteouaneas "  are  used  in 
Scripture  in  a  forenaic  sense, 

3.  Their  view,  by  mating  our  inherent  grace,  wrought  in  ns  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  Christ's  sake,  the  ground  of  our  acceptance 
with  Ood,  subverts  the  whole  gospel  It  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  gospel  that  the  ground  of  our  acceptance  with  the  Father 
is  the  mediatorial  work  of  the  Son,  who  is  for  us  the  end  of  the 
law  for  righteonsneaa,  and  not  our  own  gt»ces. 

4  The  Scriptures  declare  that,  on  the  ground  of  the  propitia- 
tion of  Christ,  Qod  justifies  the  believer  aa  ungodly,  not  as  sancti- 
fied. It  certainly  could  not  require  an  atonement  to  render  Qod 
both  just  and  the  tanetifier  of  the  ungodly,  SonL  iv.  6. 

6.  The  phrases  to  impute,  reckon,  count  sin  or  righteonsneaa, 
are  absolutely  consistent  only  with  a  forensic  interpretation.  To 
impute  righteousness  without  works,  in  the  forensic  dense,  in  the 
4th  cJiapter  of  Romans,  is  reasonable.  To  impute  inherent  grace 
without  works  is  nonsense. 

6.  Their  definition  is  refated  fay  all  those  arguments  which 
establish  the  true  view  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  office  of 
justifying  faith.     (See  above,  questions  21-23.) 
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ADOPTION. 


:b  1.  To  ivkat  elaaaei  ofcreaiuret  m  th«  term  '^tont,"  or  "  ekildrm 
ofOtxl"  tpplied  in  ihe  Seripturti,  and  on  leliat  grounds  u  that 
application  made  1 

1.  In  the  singular  it  is  applied,  in  n  supreme  and  iDCoinmuiu- 
cable  sense,  to  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  alone. 

2.  To  angels; — (1.)  Because  they  are  Ood'e  favoured  creatures; 
(2.)  Because,  as  holy  intelligences,  they  are  like  him.  Job  1  6, 

3.  To  human  magistrates,  because  they  possess  authority 
delected  from  Ood,  and  in  that  respect  resemble  him.  Fa. 
Ixxxii  6. 

4.  To  good  men  as  the  subjects  of  a  dtvine  adoption. 

This  adoption  and  the  consequent  sonship  it  confers  is  twofold : 
—(1.)  General  and  external,  E«.  iv.  22;  Rom.  ii.  4;  (2.)  Special 
spiritual,  and  immortal,  OaL  iv.  4,  fi ;  Eph,  i.  4-6. 

2.  What  it  the  adoption  of  tiAich  believert  an  the  mljeeU  m 
Chriet;  and  what  relation  doet  the  conception  which  thie  \oord 
repretentt  in  Scripture  eaetain  to  those  repretented  by  ihe  tatiu 
jxutifieation,  regeneration,  and  lanctification  f 

Turrettin  makes  adoption  a  constituent  part  of  justificfttion. 
He  says  that  in  execution  of  the  covenant  of  grace  Qod  sove- 
reignly imputes  to  the  elect,  upon  their  exercise  of  faith,  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  which  was  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law, 
precept  as  well  as  penalty,  and  therefore  the  legal  ground,  under 
the  covenant  of  works,  for  securing  to  his  people  both  remission 
of  the  penalty  and  a  legal  right  to  aU  the  promises  conditioned 
upon  obedience.  Upon  the  ground  of  this  sovereign  imputation 
Qod  judicially  pronounces  the  law,  in  its  federal  relationa.  to  be 
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perfectly  satisfied  with  regard  to  them, — i,e,,  he  justifies  them  :  ohaptsb 
which  involves  two  things : — 1.  The  remission  of  the  penalty  due  "*'' 
to  their  sins;  2.  The  endowing  them  with  all  the  rights  and  rela- 
tions which  accrue  from  the  positive  fulfilment  of  the  covenant 
of  works  by  Christ  in  their  behalf.  This  second  constituent  of 
justification  he  calls  adoption ;  which  essentially  agrees  with  the 
definition  of  adoption  given  in  our  Confession  of  Faith.* 

The  definition  we  have  given  of  justification,  under  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  agrees  precisely  with  that  of  Turrettin,  only  we 
have  not  made  the  same  application  of  the  word  adoption ;  be- 
cause this  word,  as  used  in  the  Scriptures,  does  not  appear  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  mere  forensic  act  of  Qod,  changing  the  rela- 
tions of  his  adopted  children,  but  rather  a  most  excellent  complex 
view  of  the  believer  as  at  once  the  subject  of  regeneration  and 
justification  together, — that  is,  of  the  new  creature  in  his  new 
relationa 

The  instant  a  sinner  is  united  to  Christ  in  the  exercise  of 
faith,  there  is  accomplished  in  him  simultaneously  and  insepar- 
ably,— 1.  A  total  change  of  relation  to  God,  and  to  the  law  as  a 
covenant;  and,  2.  A  change  of  inward  condiiian  or  nature.  The 
change  of  relation  is  represented  by  justification;  the  change  of 
nature  is  represented  by  the  term  regeneration.  Reoensbation 
is  an  act  of  Gk>d,  originating  by  a  new  creation  a  new  spiritual  life 
in  the  heart  of  the  subject  The  first  and  instant  act  of  that  new 
creature,  consequent  upon  his  regeneration,  is  faith,  or  a  believ- 
ing^ trusting  embrace  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  Upon  the 
exercise  of  faith  by  the  regenerated  subject,  justification  is  the 
instant  act  of  God,  on  the  ground  of  that  perfect  righteousness 
which  the  sinner's  faith  has  apprehended,  declaring  him  to  be  free 
from  all  condemnation,  and  to  have  a  legal  right  to  the  relations 
and  benefits  secured  by  the  covenant  which  Christ  has  fulfilled  in 
his  behal£  Sanctification  is  the  progressive  growth  toward 
the  perfected  maturity  of  that  new  life  which  was  implanted  in 
regeneration.  Adoption  presents  the  new  creature  in  his  new 
relations ;  his  new  relations  entered  upon  with  a  congenial  heart, 
and  his  new  life  developing  in  a  congenial  home,  and  surrounded 
with  those  relations  which  foster  its  growth  and  crown  it  with 

*  Cob.  Fattli,  diAp.  xlL;  L.  Cat,  q.  74;  &  CaL  q.  84;  TiUTSltiii,  h.  ztL  q.  4  and  & 


a  blessedness.  Jiistificatjon  is  wholly  forensic,  and  coucerns  only 
relations,  immunities,  and  rights.  Eegeneration  and  sanctificaljon 
aie  wjtolly  spiiitual  and  moral,  nnd  concern  only  inherent  qu&litiM 
and  states.  Adoption  comprehends  the  complex  condition  of  the 
believer  as  at  once  the  subject  of  both, 

3.  W/mI  ie  repraenied  in  Scrt'plurt  as  involved  in  hriiig  a  child 
of  God  by  Ikig  adoplionf 

1.  Derivation  of  nature  from  God,  John  i  13;  James  L  18; 
1  Johnv.  18. 

2.  Being  bom  again  in  the  image  of  God,  bearing  his  likeness, 
Rom.  viii.  2Q;  2  Cor.  iii.  18;  CoL  iii  10;  2  Pet.  i.  4. 

3.  Beiiring  his  name,  1  John  iii  1 ;  Rev.  ii  17,  iii  12, 

4.  Being  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  love,  John  xril  23 ;  Rom. 
V.  S-8;  'lltiw  iii  4;  1  John  iv.  7-11. 

5.  The  indwelling  uf  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  (Q&L  ir.  6),  who 
forms  in  us  a  filial  spirit,  or  a  spirit  becoming  the  children  of 
God;  obedieiU,  1  Pet  i  14;  2  John  6;Jrtefrom  taue c/ guilt, 
legal  bondage,  fear  of  death,  Eom.  viiL  16,  21;  2  Cor.  lit  17; 
GaL  V.  1;  Heb.  ii  15;  1  John  v.  14;  and  devoted  leith  a  holy 
boldness  and  rogid  dignity,  Heb.  x.  19,  22;  1  Pet  ii  9,  iv.  14. 

6.  Present  protection,  conaolations,  and  abundant  provisions. 
Pa.  cixv.  2;  Isa.  livi  13;  Luke  xii  27-33;  John  xiv.  18; 
1  Cor.  iii  21-23;  2  Cor.  L  4. 

7.  Present  fatherly  chastisements  for  our  good,  including 
both  spiritoal  and  temporal  afflictions,  Ps.  Ii  11,  12;  Heb. 
xii  6-11. 

8.  The  certain  inheritance  of  the  riches  of  our  Father's  glory, 
as  heirs  with  Qod  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  Honi  viii  17; 
James  ii  5 ;  1  Pet.  i  4,  iii  7 ;  including  the  exaltation  of  onr 
bodies  to  fellowship  with  him,  Rom.  viii  33;  PhiL  iii  21. 

4.  Whai  relation  do  the  three  perioni  of  the  Trinity  tutlaia  ta 
thit  adoption,  and  into  what  relation  does  it  introduce  wt  In  each 
of  them  teverally  I 

This  adoption  proceeds  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  the 
Father,  upon  the  merits  of  the  Son,  and  by  the  efficient  agency  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  John  i  12,  13;  Gal.  iv.  4-6;  Titus  iii  5,  C. 
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By  it  God  the  Father  is  made  our  Father.  The  incarnate  God-  cBtmi 
man  ie  made  our  elder  brother,  and  we  are  made, — 1.  lake  him,  '""'• 
3,  Intimately  associated  with  him  in  community  of  life,  atanding, 
relations,  and  privileges;  3.  Joint  heirs  with  him  of  his  gloiy, 
Eom.  viiL  17,  29  J  Heb.  ii.  17,  iv.  15.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  our 
indweller,  teacher,  guide,  advocate,  comforter,  and  sanctifier.  All 
believers,  being  subjects  of  the  same  adoption,  are  brethren,  Eph. 
iii  6;  1  Johoiii  H,  v.  1. 


SANCTIFICATION. 

«        I.     What   WnM  do   At  teords    ayuK.    "holy,"  and   ayuiffu',    "It 

■    lancti/y"  bear  in  the  Seriptiira  f 

The  verb  ir/idZtiv  is  naed  in  two  distinct  senses  in  the  New 
Testament : — 

1.  To  make  clean  pbysicnlly,  or  inorally.  (1.)  Ceremonial 
purification,  Heb.  ix.  13.  (2.)  To  render  dean  in  a  moral  sense, 
1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  Heb.  siiL  13.  Hence  the  phrase,  "Them  thftt  are 
sanctified,"  is  convertible  with  believers,  1  Cor.  L  2. 

2.  To  set  apart  from  a  common  to  a  sacred  use,  to  devote. 
(1.)  Spoken  of  things.  Matt  xxiii.  17;  (2.)  Spoken  of  peraoDS, 
John  X.  36;  (3.)  To  r^ard  and  venerate  as  holy,  Matt  vi  9; 
1  Pet  iii  16. 

'Ayu>9,  as  an  adjective,  "pure,  holy,"  as  a  nonn,  "mint,"  ia  also 
used  in  two  distinct  senses,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb  :— 

1.  Pure,  clean;  (1.)  Ceremonially;  (2.)  Morally,  Eph.  l  4: 
(3.)  As  a  nonn,  saints,  aanctified  ones,  Rom.  L  7,  viii.  27. 

2.  Consecrated,  devoted.  Matt  iv,  5;  Acts  vi  13,  xxL  28; 
Heb.  ix.  3.  This  word  b  also  used  in  ascriptions  of  praise  to 
God,  John  xvii  1 1 ;  Rev.  iv,  8, 

2.  What  are  the  diferetU  viewi  mtertained  at  to  the  nature  of 
eanetificatwn  t 

1.  Pelagians  denying  original  sin  and  the  moral  inability  of  man, 
and  holding  that  sin  can  be  predicated  only  of  acts  of  the  will, 
and  not  of  inherent  states  or  dispositions,  consequently  r^ard 
sanctification  aa  nothing  more  than  a  moral  tefoimatioD  of  life 
and  habits,  vrought  under  the  influence  of  the  truth  in  the 
natural  strength  of  the  sinner  himself 

2.  The  advocates  of  the  "exerci8e8clieme"holdthat  wecanfind 
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nothing  in  the  soul  but  the  agent  and  his  exercises.  Begenera-  oraptkr 
tion,  therefore,  is  nothing  more  than  the  cessation  from  a  series  *'"'' 
of  unholy,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  series  of  holy  exercises ; 
and  sanctification  the  maintenance  of  those  holy  exercises.  One 
party,  represented  by  Dr.  Emmons,  say  that  Qod  immediately 
effects  these  holy  exercises.  Another  party,  represented  by  Dr. 
Taylor  of  New  Haven,  hold  that  the  man  himself  determines 
the  character  of  his  own  exercises  by  choosing  Qod  as  his  chief 
good ;  the  Holy  Spirit  in  some  unexplained  way  assisting.  (See 
above,  chapter  xxvi,  questions  5  and  6.) 

3.  Many  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  distinguished 
from  the  evangelical  party  in  that  church,  hold  that  a  man  con- 
forming to  the  church,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  gospel  cove- 
nant, is  introduced  to  all  the  benefits  of  that  covenant;  and  in 
the  decent  performance  of  relative  duties  and  observance  of  the 
sacraments,  is  enabled  to  do  all  that  is  now  required  of  him,  and 
to  attain  to  all  the  moral  good  now  possible  or  desirable. 

4.  The  orthodox  doctrine  is,  that  the  Holy  Qhost,  by  his 
constant  influences  upon  the  whole  soul,  in  all  its  faculties, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  truth,  nourishes,  exerdses^ 
and  develops  those  holy  principles  and  dispositions  which  he  im- 
planted in  the  new  birth,  until,  by  a  constant  progress,  all  sinful 
dispositions  being  mortified  and  extirpated,  and  all  holy  disposi- 
tions being  fully  matured,  the  subject  of  this  grace  is  brought 
immediately  upon  death  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  perfect 
manhood  in  Christ ''^ 

3.  How  can  it  he  shotrni  that  sanctification  involves  more  than 
mere  re/ormationf 

See  above,  chapter  xxvi,  question  12. 

4.  How  may  it  be  shown  that  it  involves  more  than  the  produc- 
tion of  holy  exercises  f 

See  above,  chapter  xxvi,  questions  7-10. 

Besides  the  arguments  presented  in  the  chapter  above  referred 
to,  this  truth  is  established  by  the  evidence  of  those  passages  of 
Scripture  which  distinguish  between  the  change  wrought  in  the 

•  Confeislon  of  Fkiith,  chap.  xUi.;  L.  Cat  q.  7A;  &  Cat,  Q.  8& 


&  heart  and  the  efiecte  of  that  change  in  the  octicrus,  Matt.  xii. 
33-35;  LukeTi  43-45. 

r>.  Wliat  relation  diK»  ganelification  tuitain  to  rtgaieration  f 
Regeneration  is  the  creative  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  implanting 
n  new  principle  of  spiritual  life  in  the  souL  Conversion  ia  the 
first  exercise  of  tliAt  new  gracious  prijiciplv.  in  the  epontaneous 
turning  of  the  new-bom  sinner  to  Uoil.  Sonctification  is  the 
suBtiiining  and  developing  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bringing  all 
the  faculties  of  the  aoiil  more  and  more  perfectly  ucder  the  purify- 
ing nnd  regulating  influence  of  the  implanted  principle  uf  spiritual 
life. 

6.  What  it  tie  relation  which  juttijieation  and  tanclijlealion 
tuttain  to  each  other  f 

In  the  order  of  nature,  regeneration  precedes  juatificatiou, 
although  aa  to  time  they  are  always  necessarily  contemporaoeonB. 
The  instant  God  regenerates  a  sinner  he  acts  faith  in  Christ; 
the  instant  be  acts  faith  in  Chrint  he  is  Justified;  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  which  is  the  work  of  carrying  on  and  perfecting  that  which 
is  begun  in  regeneration,  is  accomplished  under  the  conditions  of 
those  new  relations  into  which  he  is  introduced  by  justdficatian. 
In  justification  we  are  delivered  from  all  the  penal  consequences 
of  sin,  and  brought  into  such  a  state  of  reconciliation  ivith  Ood, 
and  communion  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  that  we  are  emancipated  &om 
the  bondage  of  legal  fear,  and  endued  with  that  spirit  of  filial  cou- 
fidence  and  love  which  is  the  essential  principle  of  aU  acceptable 
obedience.  Our  justification,  moreover,  proceeds  on  the  ground 
of  our  federal  union  with  Christ  by  faith,  which  ia  the  baais  of 
that  vital  and  spiritual  union  of  the  soul  with  hini  from  whom 
our  sanctiiication  flows.     (See  above,  chapter  xxxL,  question  2.) 

7.  Hout  can  it  be  thown  thai  Ihit  work  extendi  la  tite  whoU  man, 
the  ■understanding,  will,  and  ajectiont  t 

The  soul  is  a  unit,  the  same  single  agent  alike  thinking,  feel- 
ing, and  willing.  A  man  cannot  love  that  loveliness  which  he 
does  not  perceive ;  nor  can  he  perceive  that  beauty,  whether  moral 
or  natural,  which  is  uncongenial  to  his  own  heart   .  His  whole 
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nature  is  morally  depraved; — 1.  Blind  or  insensible  to  spiritual  m 
beauty;  2.  Averse,  in  the  reigning  dispositions  of  the  will,  to  ' 
mond  right,  and  therefore  disobedient  The  order  in  which  the 
faculties  act  is  as  follows  ;  The  intellect  perceives  the  qualities  of 
the  object  concerning  nhich  the  mind  is  engaged;  the  heart  loves 
those  qualities  which  are  congenial  b)  it ;  the  will  chooses  that 
which  b  loved. 

This  is  proved, — 1.  By  experience.  As  the  heart  beconies 
more  depraved,  the  mind  becomes  more  insensible  to  spiritual 
li^L  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  eyes  behold  more  and  more 
clearly  the  beauty  of  the  truth,  the  more  lively  become  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  more  obedient  the  wiU.  2.  FVom  the  testimony  of 
Scripture.  By  nature  the  whole  man  ia  depraved  The  under- 
standing darkened,  as  well  as  the  affections  and  will  perverted, 
Eph.  iv.  18. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  evident  that  sanctification  must  also  be 
effected  throughout  the  entire  nature.  1 .  From  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  2.  From  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  Rom.  vi  13;  2  Cor 
iv.  6;  Eph.  l  18;  CoL  iii.  10;  1  Tfaeas.  v.  23;  1  John  iv.  7. 

8.  In  lehat  tenx  m  Uh  body  sanctified  f 

1.  As  consecrated; — (1.)  As  being  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  1  Cor.  vi  19;  (2.)  Hence  ns  being  a  member  of  Christ, 
1  Cor.  TL  15.  2.  As  sanctified:  since  they  are  integral  parts  of 
onr  persons,  its  instincts  and  appetites  act  immediately  upon 
the  passions  of  our  souls,  and  consequently  must  be  brought 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  sanctiiied  soul,  and  all  its  members, 
as  organs  of  the  soul,  made  instruments  of  righteousness  onto 
Qod,  Bom.  vi  13;  1  Thees.  iv.  4.  3.  It  will  be  mode  like 
Christ's  glorified  body,  1  Cor.  xv.  44;  Pliil  iii  21. 

9.  To  tehom  u  the  work  of  tanctijication  referred  in  Scripture  f 
1.  To  the  Father,  1  Tbess.  v.  23 ;  Heb.  ziii  20,  21.     3.  To  the 

Son,  £ph.  V.  26,  26 ;  Titus  ii  14.     3.  To  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  Cor. 
vi  11;  2  Thess.  ii  13. 

In  all  external  actions  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  are 
always  represented  as  concurring,  the  Father  working  through  the 
Son  and  Spirit,  and  the  Son  through  the  Spirit     Hence  the  work 
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*■  of  sanctificatiati  U  with  special  prominence  attributed  to  th« 
Holy  Spirit,  since  he  is  the  immediate  agent  therein,  and  since 
this  is  his  special  office  work  in  the  plan  of  redemption. 

10.  What  do  tie  Scriptura  ttach  as  to  the  affeacff  of  tJte  tnitk 
in  the  wort  of  tanctifealiont 

The  whole  proceas  of  sanctificatJOQ  consists  in  the  development 
Hod  confirmation  of  the  new  principle  of  spiritual  life  iinplant«d 
in  the  soul  in  regeneration,  condacted  by  the  Holy  Gbost  in  per- 
fect conformity  to,  and  through  the  operation  of  the  laws  and 
habits  of  action  natural  to  the  soul,  as  an  intelligent,  moral,  and 
free  agent.  Like  the  natui&l  faculties  both  of  body  and  mind, 
and  the  natural  habits  which  modify  the  actions  of  those  faculties, 
so  Christian  graces,  or  spiritual  habits,  are  developed  by  exercise; 
the  truths  of  the  goapel  being  the  objects  upon  whicli  these 
graces  act,  and  by  which  they  are  both  excited  and  directed. 
Thus  the  divine  loveliness  of  God,  presented  in  the  truth,  which 
is  his  image,  is  the  object  of  our  complacent  lore;  his  goodness, 
of  onr  gratitude ;  his  promises,  of  our  trust ;  Us  judgments,  of  oui 
wholesome  awe  ;  and  his  commandments  variously  exercise  ns  in 
the  thousand  forms  of  filial  obedience,  John  xviL  19 ;  1  Peter  L  23, 
ii.  2;  2  Peter  I  4;  James  L  18. 

11.  What  effideney  do  the  Scripltirtt  ateribe  in  (hit  wont  lo  the 
ioeramerUtf 

There  are  three  views  entertained  on  this  subject  by  theo- 
logians:— 

1.  The  lowest  view  is,  that  the  sacraments  simply,  as  symbols, 
present  the  truth  in  a  lively  manner  to  the  eye,  and  are  effectavt 
thus  only  as  a  form  of  presenting  the  gospel  objectively. 

2.  The  opinion  occupying  the  opposite  extreme  is,  that  they, 
of  their  own  proper  efficiency,  convey  sanctifying  grace  ex  opere 
operato,  "  because  they  convey  grace  by  the  virtue  of  the  sacra- 
mental action  itself,  instituted  by  God  for  this  very  end,  and  not 
through  the  merit  either  of  the  agent  (priest)  or  the  receiver."  * 

3.  The  true  view  is,  "  that  the  sacraments  are  efficacious 
means  of  grace,  not  merely  exhibiting,  bat  actaally  conferring 

*  BeUuinliie,  De  Sue.  1,  L 
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opcm  those  who  worthily  receive  them,  the  beoefits  which  they  c 
rapreient : "  yet  this  efficacy  does  not  reude  properly  in  them,  bnt  ' 
accompanies  their  proper  use  in  yirtoe  of  the  divine  institatioD 
and  promise,  through  the  accompanying  agency  of  the  Holy 
Ohoet,  and  as  snapended  upon  the  exercise  of  fkith  upon  the  part 
of  the  recipient, — which  faith  is  at  once  the  condition  and  the  in- 
Btmment  of  the  reception  of  the  benefit,  Matt  iiL  11 ;  Acts  iL  41 
X.  il;  Aom.  vi  3;  1  Cor.  ziL  13;  Titus  iiL  6;  1  Peter  iii  21. 

12.  What  ojice  do  ths  Scnpiurtt  ateribe  to  faith  in  nmcUfiea- 
tionf 

Faith  is  the  first  grace  in  order  ezerdsed  by  the  soul  conse- 
quent npon  regeneration,  and  the  root  of  all  other  graces  in 
prindple.  Acts  xr.  9,  xxvl  18.  It  is  instrumental  in  secniing 
sanctification,  therefore, — 

1.  By  securing  the  change  of  the  believer's  relation  to  Qod, 
and  to  the  law  aa  a  condition  of  life  and  favour.  (See  abov^ 
qnestion  6.) 

2.  By  securing  bis  union  with  Christ,  1  Cor.  zii  12-27;  QaL 
ii  20;  CoL  iiL  3. 

3.  It  b  sanctifying  in  its  own  nature,  since,  in  its  widest  sense, 
faith  is  that  spiritual  state  of  the  soul  in  which  it  holds  living 
active  communion  with  epiritual  truth. 

13.  What,  aoeording  to  Seriptwre,  it  neeataiy  to  conififute  a 
good*Borkf 

1.  That  it  should  spring  &om  a  right  motive;  i.e.,  love  for 
God's  character,  regard  for  his  authority,  and  zeal  for  his  gloiy, 
reigning  as  a  permanent  and  controlling  principle  in  the  souL 

2.  That  it  be  in  accordance  with  his  revealed  law.  Dent 
»L  32;  Isa.  I  11,  12;  Col  iL  16-23. 

14.  What  it  the  jpopith  doctrine  at  to  "  the  eounteli"  o/Chritt, 
wAwA  are  not  included  in  the  poiitive  preceptt  of  the  law  t 

The  positive  commaada  of  Christ  are  represented  as  binding  on 
all  classes  of  Christians  alike,  and  thur  observance  necessary  in 
order  to  salvatioa  His  counsels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  binding 
only  upon  those  who,  seeking  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  and  a 
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B  more  excellent  reward,  volantarily  assnme  them.  These  &re 
Bueh  Bs  celibacy,  Toluntary  poverty,  etc.,  and  obedience  to  nJe, 
(monastic).  ' 

The  wickedness  of  this  distinction  is  evident, — 

1,  Because  CLriet  demands  the  entire  consecration  of  every 
Christian :  aftei  we  have  done  all,  we  are  only  unprofitable  ser- 
vants.    Works  of  supererogatioD,  therefore,  are  impossible. 

2.  All  such  will-worship  is  declared  abhorrent  to  God,  CoL  iL 
18-33;  1  Tim.  iv.  3. 

16.    Whnt  judgment  U  to  he  formed  of  thx  good  vnrk*  ofunrt- 

Unrcnewed  men  retain  some  dispositions  tmd  ufTectdons  ra 
themselves  relatively  good,  and  they  do  many  things  in  them- 
selves right,  and  oceording  to  the  letter  of  God's  law.     Yet, — 

1 .  As  to  his  person,  every  unrenewed  man  is  tmdei  Glod'a  wrath 
and  curse,  and,  consequently,  can  do  nothing  pleasing  to  him. 
The  rebel  in  anna  is  in  everything  a  rebel  until  he  submits  and 
returns  to  his  allegiance. 

2.  Love  for  God  and  n^rd  to  his  authority  are  never  his 
supreme  motive  in  any  of  his  acts.  Thus  while  many  of  hia  ao 
tions  are  civilly  good  as  respects  his  fellow-men,  none  of  them  can 
be  epiritnally  good  as  it  respects  Ood.  There  is  an  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  an  act  viewed  in  itself  and  viewed  in  connection 
with  its  agent  The  sinner,  previous  to  justification  and  renewal, 
is  a  rebel ;  each  one  of  his  acts  is  the  act  of  a  rebel,  though  as 
considered  in  itself  any  single  act  may  be  either  good,  bad,  or  in- 
difierent 

16.  In  what  iente  art  good  work*  ftteeatary  for  taivaUont 
As  the  necessary  and  invariable  fruits  of  both  the  change  of 
relation  accomplished  in  justilication,  and  of  the  change  of  nature 
accomplished  in  regeneration,  though  never  as  the  meritorious 
grounds  or  conditions  of  our  salvation. 

This  necessity  results,^-!.  From  the  holiness  of  Ood ;  2.  From 
his  eternal  purpose,  Eph.  i  4,  ii  10;  3.  From  the  design  and 
redemptive  efficacy  of  Christ's  deatii,  Eph.  v.  25-27 ;  4.  From  the 

•  B«11»mlns,  Da  Moiuchl*,  «p.  tII. 
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union  of  the  believer  with  Chriet,  and  the  energy  of  hia  indwell-  o 
ing  Spirit,  John  zr.  6 ;  QaL  t.  22,  23 ;  6.  From  the  very  natore  ' 
of  ^th,  which  first  le&da  to  and  then  works  by  love,  QtS.  t.  6 ; 

6.  From  the  oomniEuid  of  God,   1  Tfaeas.    iv.  6;  1  Pet  L    15; 

7.  From  the  natare  of  heaven,  Rev.  xxL  27. 

17.  What  u  the  theory  of  the  Antinomiant  vpon  IhU  midfeet  t 
Antinomians  ore,  as  their  name  signifies,  those  who  deny  that 

Christians  are  bound  to  obey  the  law.  They  argue,  that  as  Christ 
has  in  our  place  fblfilled  both  the  preceptive  and  the  penal  de- 
partments of  Ood's  law,  his  people  must  be  delivered  from  all 
obligation  to  obeerve  it,  either  as  a  rule  of  duty  or  as  a  condition 
of  salvation. 

Paul,  in  the  3d  and  6th  chapters  of  Romans,  declaree  that  this 
damnable  heresy  was  cliaiged  as  a  legitimate  consequent  upon  his 
doctrine  in  that  day.  He  not  only  repudiates  the  charge,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  affirms  that  free  justification  through  an  imputed  right- 
eousness, without  the  merit  of  works,  is  the  only  possible  condition 
in  which  the  sinner  con  learn  to  bring  forth  holy  works  as  the 
frnita  of  filial  love.  The  veiy  purpose  of  Christ  was  to  redeem 
to  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works ;  and  this  he 
accomplished  by  delivering  them  from  the  federal  bondage  of  the 
law,  in  order  to  render  them  capable,  as  the  Lord's  freedmen,  of 
taottl  confonnity  to  it, 

18.  What  are  the  different  lemet  uhich  have  been  applied  to  the 
term  "Bteriif" 

It  has  been  technically  used  in  two  different  senses :  1.  Strictly, 
to  designate  the  common  quality  of  all  services  to  which  a  reward 
is  due,  ex  jwliciA,  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value  and  digni^. 
2.  Improperly;  it  was  used  by  the  fathers  as  equivalent  to  that 
which  results  in  or  attains  to  a  reward  or  consequent,  witboot 
specifying  the  ground  or  virtue  on  account  of  which  it  is  secured* 

19.  What  dittineUon  doet  the  Somitk  Church  deeign  to  wig- 
nalite  6y  the  termt  "  merit  nf  eondignity"  and  the  "  merit  of  eon- 
gruityt" 
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mma  The  "  merit  of  condignity,"  they  t«acfa,  attaches  only  to  worka 
""*"•  wrought  subsequently  to  regeneration,  by  the  aid  of  divine  gnce, 
and  13  that  degree  of  merit  that  intrinsically,  and  in  the  way  of 
equal  right,  not  by  mere  promise  or  covenant,  deserves  the  re- 
ward it  obttdna  at  God's  handa.  The  "  merit  of  congruil^,"  they 
teach,  attaches  to  those  good  dispositions  or  works  which  a  mui 
may,  previously  to  regeneration,  realize  without  the  aid  of  divine 
grace,  and  which  makes  it  congruous  or  specially  fittiDg  for  God 
to  reward  the  agent  by  infusing  grace  into  bis  heart. 

It  is  extremely  diiHcult  to  determine  the  exact  position  of  the 
Romish  Church  on  this  Bubject,  since  different  schools  of  theolo- 
giana  in  her  midst  differ  widely,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  are  studiously  ambiguous.  TLe  general  belief  appean 
to  be,  that  ability  to  perform  good  works  springs  from  grace  inftued 
into  the  sinner's  heart  fur  Christ's  sake,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  aacraments,  but  that  afterwards  these  good  wo^ 
merit,  that  is,  lay  for' us  the  foundation  of  a  just  claim  to  solva- 
tion and  glory.  Some  say,  like  Bellarmine,*  that  this  merit 
attaches  to  the  good  works  of  Christians  intrinsically,  as  wdl 
as  in  consequence  of  God's  promise;  others,  that  these  wmka 
deserve  the  reward  only  because  God  has  promised  the  reward 
on  the  condition  of  the  work.f 

20.  What  it  neceuary  that  a  uork  thoiUd  be  in  the  proper  laue 
of  the  term  merUoTWUtl 

Tuirettin  makes  five  conditions  necessary  to  that  end:  1.  That 
the  work  be  not  of  debt,  or  which  the  worker  was  under  obliga- 
tion t«  render,  Luke  zviL  JO.  2.  That  it  is  our  own;  i.«., 
effected  by  our  own  natural  energy.  3.  That  it  be  perfect 
4.  That  it  be  equal  to  the  reward  merited,  fi.  That  the  reward 
be  of  justice  due  to  such  an  act  J 

According  to  this  deSnition,  it  is  evident,  from  the  absolute  de- 
pendence and  obligation  of  the  creature,  that  he  can  never  merit 
any  reward  for  whatever  obedience  he  may  render  tu  the  coni- 
mands  of  his  Creator.  I.  Because  all  the  strength  he  works  with 
is  freely  given  by  God.     2.  All  the  service  be  can  render  is  omA 
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to  Qod.     8.  Nothing  he  can  do  can  equal  the  reward  of  Gkxl's  osaptbr 
favour  and  eternal  blessedness.  , ,. 

Under  the  covenant  of  works,  God  graciously  promised  to  re* 
ward  the  obedience  of  Adam  with  eternal  life.  This  was  a  re* 
ward,  however,  not  ^f.  merit,  but  of  free  grace  and  promise. 
Everything  under  that  constitution  depended  upon  the  standing 
of  the  person  before  Qod.  As  long  as  Adam  continued  without 
sin,  his  services  were  accepted  and  rewarded,  according  to  promise ; 
but  from  the  moment  he  forfeited  the  promise,  and  lost  his  stand- 
ing before  God,  no  work  of  his,  no  matter  of  what  character,  could 
merit  anything  at  the  hand  of  God. 

21.  Hw)  can  it  he  proved  that  our  good  toorks,  even  after  tlte  rd- 
^toration  of  our  person  to  Ghd^$  favour  by  justificaiiony  do  not  merit 
heaven? 

1.  Justification  proceeds  upon  the  infinite  merits  of  Christ,  and 
on  that  foundation  rests  our  title  to  the  favour  of  God  and  all 
the  infinite  consequences  thereo£  Christ's  merit,  lying  at  the- 
foundation  and  embracing  all,  excludes  the  possibility  of  our 
meriting  an3rthiQg.  2.  The  law  demands  perfect  obedience,  Kom. 
iii.  10;  GaL  v.  3.  3.  We  are  saved  by  grace,  not  by  works, 
Eph.  ii.  8,  9.  4*  All  good  dispositions  are  graces  or  gifts  of  God, 
1  Cor.  XV.  10;  Phil.  ii.  13;  X  Thess.  iL  13.  5.  Eternal  life  itself 
is  declared  to  b^  the  gift  of  God,  1  John  v.  1 1. 

22,  What  do  tfie  Scriptures  teach  concerning  the  good  loorks  of 
heliever$y  and  the  rewards  promised  to  them  ? 

Both  the  work  and  its  reward  are  branches  from  the  same  gra-r 
cious  root.  The  covenant  of  grace  provides  aUke  for  the  infusion 
of  grace  i^  the  heart,  the  exercise  of  this  grace  in  the  life,  and  the 
rewards  of  that  grace  so  exercised.  It  is  all  of  grace,  grace  for 
grape,  grace  added  to  grace,  presented  to  us  in  this  form  of  a  re- 
ward,— I.  That  it  may  act  upon  us  as  a  rational  motive  to  dili- 
geat  obedienca  2.  To  mark  that  the  gift  of  heaven  and  eternal 
blessedness  is  an  act  of  strict  legal  justice, — (1.)  In  respect  to  the 
perfect  merits  of  Christ ;  (2.)  In  respect  to  God's  faithful  adher^ 
ence  to  his  own  free  promise,  1  John  i.  9.  3.  To  indicate  that  ^ 
the  heavenly  reward  stands  in  a  certain  gracious  proportion  to  the 
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a  grace  given  in  the  obedience  on  earth;— (I.)  BMasuGod  WWiDi 
it,  Matt  xri.  27  ;  1  Oor.  iil  8;  (2.)  BacuiM  the  gmee  gjnn  oa 
earth  preparea  the  lonl  to  receive  the  gnoe  given  in  hMTOo,  9  Oor. 
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Cbbist  at  THIS  un  t 

23.  What,  ill  gentral  tenu,  it  ptifxttoninn  t 

The  ruiooa  theofiee  of  perfectionisin  i3l  agree  in  mMntMning 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  child  of  Qod  in  this  worid  to  become — 

1.  Perfectly  free  from  sin;  2.  Conformed  to  the  lav  vndv  which 
they  now  live.  Thef  difier  vei;  varionaly  among  themaelvei^ 
howeTer, — I.  Aa  to  what  ain  is;  2.  Aa  to  what  law  we  are  bow 
obliged  to  fulfil ;  3.  As  to  the  means  whereby  this  perfection  may 
be  attained,  trbether  by  nature  or  by  grace. 

24.  How  doa  the  Pelagian  theory  of  the  nature  o/man  and  of 
grace  lead  to  per/ectionitm  t 

Pelagians  maintain, — 1.  As  to  man's  nature,  that  it  was  not 
radicaJly  corrupted  by  the  fall;  and  that  every  man  possesses 
sufficient  power  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  required  of  him,  sincri  God 
cannot  in  justice  demand  that  which  man  has  not  fhll  power  to  do. 

2.  As  to  Qod's  grace,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  favourable 
constitution  of  our  own  minds,  and  the  influence  exerted  on  them 
by  the  truth  he  has  revealed  to  us,  and  the  propitioua  drcum- 
Btances  in  which  he  has  placed  us.  Thus,  in  the  Christian  Church, 
and  with  the  Christian  UeveUtion,  men  are,  in  feet,  placed  in  the 
most  propitious  circumstances  possible  to  persuade  them  to  per- 
form their  duties.  It  follows  from  this  system  direetly,  tkA 
ei'ery  one  who  wishes  may  certainly  attain  perfection  by  using  hia 
natural  powers  and  advantages  of  position  with  sufficient  care.* 

25.  What,  according  to  the  Pelagian  theorg,  it  the  naturt  of 
the  titifrota  vjhich  man  mag  he  }>erfeetig  frte ;  what  the  law  wU«A 
he  may  •perfectly  fulfl ;  and  what  are  the  meant  by  which  ihit 

perfection  may  be  attained  f 

yiif'T'i  IllitDIIOIl  VIcK  or.\atiiUii]lai;lim  and  Pdistuim,  qMMd  by  Dr.  Q  PtO. 
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They  deny  original  and  inherent  cormption  of  nature,  and  hold  oHAPm 
that  dn  is  only  voluntary  transgression  of  known  law,  from  which   ^^*"' 
any  man  may  abstain  if  he  wilL 

As  to  the  law  which  man  in  his  present  state  may  perfectly 
fulfil,  they  hold  that  it  is  the  single  and  original  law  of  Qod;  the 
requirements  of  which,  however,  in  the  case  of  eveiy  individual 
subject,  are  measured  by  the  individual's  ability  and  oppor- 
tunities of  knowledge.  As  to  the  means  whereby  this  perfection 
may  be  attained,  they  maintain  the  plenary  ability  of  man's 
natural  will  to  discharge  all  the  obligations  resting  upon  him; 
and  they  admit  the  assistance  of  God's  grace  only  in  the  sense  of 
the  influence  of  the  truth  and  other  propitious  circumstances  in 
persuading  man  to  use  his  own  power.  Thus  the  means  of  per- 
fect sanctification  are, — 1.  Man's  own  volition;  2.  As  helped  by 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  prudent  avoidance  of  temptation,  etc. 

26.  In  what  sense  do  Romanists  hold  the  doctrine  of  perfection  f 
The  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  upon  this  subject,  as  upon 

all  critical  points,  are  studiously  ambiguous.  They  lay  down  the 
principle  that  the  law  must  be  possible  to  them  upon  whom  it  is 
binding,  since  God  does  not  command  impossibilities.  Men  justified 
(sanctified)  may,  by  the  grace  of  God  dwelling  in  them,  satisfy  the 
divine  law,  pro  hujus  vitce  statu ;  i.e.,  as  graciously  for  Christ's 
sake  adjusted  to  our  present  capacities.  They  confess,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  just  may  fall  into  venial  sins  every  day,  and  that 
while  in  the  flesh  no  man  can  live  entirely  without  sin  (unless 
by  a  special  privilege  of  God) ;  yet  that  in  this  life  the  renewed 
can  fully  keep  the  divine  law,  and  even,  by  the  observance  of  the 
evangelical  counsels,  do  more  than  is  commanded ;  and  thus,  as 
many  saints  have  actually  done,  lay  up  a  fund  of  supererogatory 
merit*     (See  above,  question  14.) 

27.  In  what  sense  do  they  hold  that  the  renewed  mjay  in  this  life 
live  without  sin;  in  what  sense  fully  satisfy  the  law;  and  by  the 
use  of  what  means  do  they  teach  that  this  perfection  may  he  attained  f 

As  to  sin,  they  hold  the  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial 
sins;  and  that  the  concupiscence  that  remains  in  the  bosom  of  the 

*  Council  of  Ttcnt,  lesa.  tL    Compare  chapters  xi.  and  ztL,  and  canons  18,  IS,  81 
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aKiPTEK  renewed,  as  tbe  result  of  original  and  tlie  fuel  of  actual  sin,  ie  niit 
f'"-  -itself  sin,  since  ain  ctmsiata  only  in  tie  consent  of  tlie  will  to  the 
impulse  of  concupiscence.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  they 
hold  that  a  Chii/itiiui  in  this  life  may  live  n-ithout  coroniitting 
mortal  sins,  but  that  be  never  can  be  Irce  from  the  inward  move- 
ments of  concupiscMce,  nor  firom  liability  to  bU,  through  ignor- 
ance, inattention,  or  passion,  into  venial  sins. 

As  to  the  law  which  a  believer  in  this  life  may  fully  satiafy, 
they  hold  that  as  God  is  just  and  cannot  deoiand  uf  us  what  ia 
impossible,  bis  hiw  is  graciously  a^ji^ted  to  our  present  capacities, 
aa  assisted  by  grace,  and  that  it  is  this  law  pro  hajm  viUe  lUtia, 
which  we  may  fulfil. 

As  lo  the  meam  whereby  this  perfection  may  be  attained,  they 
hold  timt  divine  grace  precedes,  accompanies,  and  follows  all  of 
our  good  works ;  which  divine  grace  is  to  be  soaght  through  those 
sacramental  and  priestly  channels  which  Chiist  has  instituted  in 
his  church,  and  especially  in  the  observance  of  works  of  pnyer, 
fasting,  and  aim-deeds,  and  the  acquiudon  of  supererogatoty 
merit  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  counsels  of  Christ  to  chasti^, 
obedience,  and  voluntary  poverty.  * 

28.  In  what  form  via*  (he  doctrine  taught  by  the  eariy  Ar- 
miniantf 

Arminius  declared  that  his  mind  was  in  suspense  upon  this 
■abject.t  His  immediate  successors  in  the  theological  leadenhip 
of  the  Kemonstrant  party,  developed  a  theory  of  perfectaouiam 
apparently  identical  with  that  taught  by  Wesley,  and  profeased 
by  bis  disciples.  "A  man  can,  with  the  assistance  of  divine 
grace,  keep  all  tbe  commandments  of  God  perfectly,  according  to 
the  gospel  or  covenant  of  grace.  Tbe  highest  evangelical  [teifec- 
tion,  (for  we  are  not  teaching  a  legal  perfection,  which  includes 
sinlessnesB  entire  in  all  respects  and  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
excludes  all  imperfection  and  infirmity,  for  this  we  believe  to  be 
impossible,)  embraces  two  things : — 1.  A  perfection  proportioned 


•  CDnDcn  oT  Trent,  kh.  ilr..  chipMr  t.;  Kia,  tI,,  chaptan  iL  nil  ilL;  h 

Cit.  Rom.,  piit  IL,  chipttr  IL.  quallon  H;  uiH  piniL,  clwpler  t.,  qDOIisD  (I 
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to  the  powers  of  each  individual;  2.  A  desire  of  making  continual  osAma 
progress  and  increasing  one's  strength  more  and  more.'*  *  ' * 

29.  What  i$  the  Wedeyan  doctrine  on  this  subject  ? 

1.  That  although  every  believer  as  soon  as  he  is  justified  is 
regenerated,  and  commences  the  incipient  stages  of  sanctification, 
yet  this  does  not  exclude  the  remains  of  much  inherent  sin,  nor 
the  warfare  of  the  flesh  against  the  Spirit,  which  may  continue  for 
a  long  time,  but  which  must  cease  at  some  time  before  the  subject 
can  be  fit  for  heaven. 

2.  This  state  of  progressive  sanctification  is  not  itself  perfection, 
which  is  properly  designated  by  the  phrases  "entire,"  or  "  perfect 
sanctification."  This,  sooner  or  later,  every  heir  of  glory  must 
experience.  Although  the  majority  do  not  reach  it  long  before 
death,  it  is  the  attainment  of  some  in  the  midst  of  life;  and  con- 
sequently it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  all  to  desire,  strive  for, 
and  expect  its  attainment  now. 

3.  This  state  of  evangelical  perfection  does  not  consist  in  an 
ability  to  fulfil  perfectly  the  original  and  absolute  law  of  holiness 
under  which  Adam  was  created,  nor  does  it  exclude  all  liability 
to  mistake,  or  to  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  and  of  natural 
temperanfent;  but  it  does  exclude  all  inward  disposition  to  sin  as 
well  as  all  outward  commission  of  it,  since  it  consists  in  a  state 
in  which  perfect  faith  in  Christ  and  perfect  love  for  God  fill  the 
whole  soul  and  govern  the  entire  life,  and  thus  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  the  "  law  of  Christ,*'  under  which  alone  the  Christian's 
probatioQ  is  now  held. 

30.  In  what  sense  do  they  teach  that  nun  may  live  without  sin  f 
Mr.  Wesley  did  not  himself  use,  though  he  did  not  object  to 

the  phrase,  ''  sinless  perfection."  He  distinguished  between  "  sin 
properly  so  called,  i.e.,  a  voluntary  transgression  of  a  known  law, 
and  ttn  improperly  so  called,  i.e.,  an  involuntary  transgression  of 
a  divine  law,  known  or  unknown ;"  and  declared,  *'  I  believe  there 
is  no  such  perfection  in  this  life  as  excludes  these  involuntary 
transgressions,  wnich  I  apprehend  to  be  naturally  consequent  on 
the  Ignorance  and  mistakes  inseparable  from  mortality."     He  also 

*  EpliooplDi,  qooted  by  Dr.  O.  Peck,  **  ChrittUm  Psrfectloii,'*  pp.  18ft,  ISe. 
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oBAVTiR  declares  that  the  obedience  of  the  perfect  Christiaii  **  cannot  bear 
...«  the  rigour  of  Qod*8  justice,  but  needs  atoning  blood  ;**  and  oonae- 
quently,  the  most  perfect  "  must  continually  say,  ^  Forgive  ns  our 
trespasses.' "  And  Dr.  Peck  says  that  the  holier  men  are  here, 
''the  more  they  loathe  and  abhor  themselves."  On  the  other  hand, 
they  hold  that  a  Christian  may  in  this  life  attain  to  a  state  of 
perfect  and  constant  love,  which  fulfils  perfectly  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  gospel  covenant  Isolations  of  the  original  and 
absolute  law  of  Qod  are  not  counted  to  the  believer  for  sin,  since 
for  him  Christ  has  been  made  the  end  of  that  law  for  righteooa- 
ness,  and  for  Christ's  sake  he  has  been  delivered  from  that  law 
and  been  made  subject  to  the  **  law  of  Christy"  and  that  only  is 
sin  to  the  Christian  which  is  a  violation  of  this  law  of  love.* 

31.  What  law  do  they  9ay  the  Christian  can  in  this  Ufa  per- 
fectly obey? 

Dr.  Feck  says :  '^  To  fallen  humanity,  though  renewed  by  grace, 
perfect  obedience  to  the  moral  law  is  impracticable  during  the 
present  probationary  state ;  and  consequently  Christian  perfection 
does  not  imply  perfect  obedience  to  the  moral  law."  t 

This  moral  law  they  hold  to  be  universal  and  unchangeable, 
all  moral  agents  are  under  perpetual  obligation  to  fulfil  it,  and 
they  are  in  no  degree  released  therefrom  by  their  loss  of  ability 
through  sin.  %  This  law  sustains,  however,  a  twofold  relation  to 
the  creature.  1.  It  is  a  rule  of  being  and  acting.  2.  It  is  a 
condition  of  acceptance.  In  consequence  of  sin,  it  became  impos- 
sible for  men  to  obtain  salvation  by  the  law,  and  therefore  Christ 
appeared  and  rendered  to  this  law  perfect  satisfaction  in  our  stead, 
and  thus  is  for  us  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness.  This  law, 
therefore,  remaining  for  ever  as  a  rule  of  duty,  is  abrogated  by 
Christ  as  a  condition  of  our  acceptance.  '*  Xor  is  any  man  living 
bound  to  observe  the  Adamic  more  than  the  Mosaic  law  (I  mean, 
it  is  not  the  condition  either  of  present  or  future  salvation.)"  § 
"  The  gospel,  which  is  the  law  of  love,  the  *  law  of  liberty,'  offers 
salvation  upon  other  terms,  and  yet  provides  for  the  vindication  of 

*  See  Mr.  Wealey*s  tract  on  "Chrlttian  Perfection/*  in  the  rolume  of  **Hethodlit  Doo- 
trljiAl  Tracts,*'  pp.  394,  810,  813;  and  Dr.  Peck's  **  ChrlstUn  Doctrine  of  Perfection,**  p.  204. 
t  Peck,  p.  24i.  X  Ibid.,  371.  %  Doctrinal  Tracts,  p.  S8S. 
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the  broken  law.  Theeondition  of  justification  at  first  is^^ittA  alone,-  oi 
and  the  conditioo  of  continued  acceptance  isfitith  worhittff  by  Inve. 
There  an  degreee  of  faith,  and  degrees  of  love.  ....  Perfect  faith 
and  perfect  love  is  Christian  perfection."  "Christian  character 
■a  estimated  by  the  conditions  of  the  gospel ;  Christian  perfection 
implies  the  perfect  performance  of  these  conditions,  and  nothing 


32.  By  ahat  meant  do  they  Uach  this  perfection  it  to  be  al- 
tamedt 

Weeley  says :  "  I  believe  this  perfection  is  always  wrought  in 
the  aonl  by  a  simple  act  of  faith,  consequently  in  an  instant  But 
I  believe  there  is  a  gradual  work,  both  preceding  and  following 
that  instant"  * 

They  bold  that  this  entire  sanctification  is  not  to  be  effected 
through  either  the  strength  or  the  merit  of  man,  bnt  entirely  of 
grace,  for  Christ's  sake,  by  the  Holy  Ohost,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  which  foith  in- 
Tolves  oui  believing — 1.  "In  the  sufficiency  of  the  provimons 
of  the  gospel  for  the  complete  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  sin." 
2.  "That  these  provisions  are  made  for  v*!'  3.  "That  this 
blessing  is  for  as  now/'t 

33.  What  it  the  Oherlin  doctrine  qfperfiction  t 

"  It  is  a  fnll  and  perfect  discharge  of  our  entire  duty,  of  all 
existing  obligations  to  God,  and  all  other  beings.  It  is  perfect 
obedience  to  the  moral  lav."  This  is  Qod's  original  and  nni- 
Tersal  law ;  which,  however,  always,  not  because  of  grace,  but  of 
sheer  justice,  adjusts  its  demands  to  the  measure  of  the  present 
atnlily  of  the  subject  The  law  of  God  cannot  now  justly  demand 
that  we  should  love  him  as  we  might  have  done  if  we  bad  always 
improved  our  time,  etc.  Yet  a  Christian  may  now  attain  to  a 
state  of  "perfect  and  disinterested  benevol^ce;"  may  be,  "ac- 
cording to  his  knowledge,  as  upright  as  Qod  is  ;"  and  as  "  perfectly 
conformed  to  the  will  of  God  as  is  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven."  And  this,  Mr.  Finney  appears  to  teach,  is  essential  for 
even  the  lowest  stage   of  genuine   Christian   experience;      The 

■  ItaoUdbjDr.  Pick.  pii.  41,  t&  t  P«k,  CIl  Doc  Suic.  pp^  Ut-MT.    ^^ 
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MirtiB  amount  of  tbe  matter  appears  to  be,  Oixl  bos  a  light  to  demand 

'    only  that  which  we  have  the  [Hiwet  to  render;  therefore  it  fuUoirs 

that  we  have  full  power  to  reader  all  that  God  dciaaiids  ;  Mid. 
therefore,  we  maj  be  as  perfectly  conformed  to  bis  will  a*  it 
rtgardi  u*,  as  the  inhabitnntii  of  heaveti  are  to  hJB  will  at  it 
regard t  them.  ' 

34.  Statf  llu  jioint*  of  m/retTntnt  and  dUagrrenunt  bftiereu  thfte 
trifral  llttorut,  I'dagian,  SortitA,  Arminian,  and  Oberlinf 

1.  They  all  agree  in  raaintftining  that  it  ia  possible  for  men  in 
this  life  to  attain  »  state  in  which  they  mny  habitnally  and  per- 
fectly fulfil  all  tiieir  obligations;  i-t.,  to  be  and  do  perfectly  all 
that  God  requiro.i  them  to  be  or  do  at  prwent. 

2.  Till'  I'eliigian  thtory  differs  from  all  the  rest,  in  denying  the 
deterioration  of  our  natnnd  and  monl  powers,  and,  consequmtly, 
in  denying  the  necesaitj'  of  the  intervention  of  Bupenutoral  gnce 
to  tbe  end  of  making  men  perfect 

3.  The  Pelagian  and  Oberliu  theories  agree  in  trudring  the 
original  moral  h>w  of  God  the  standard  of  perfection.  The 
OberlJQ  theologians,  however,  admitting  that  onr  powers  are 
deteriorated  by  sin,  hold  that  Ood's  law,  as  a  matter  of  aheer 
justice,  adjusts  its  demands  to  the  present  abihty  of  the  subject 
The  Roiniah  theory  regards  the  same  law  as  the  standard  of  per- 
fection, but  differs  from  the  Pelagian  theory  in  maintaining  that 
the  demands  of  this  law  are  adjust«d  to  man's  deteriorated  powers ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  differs  from  the  Oberlin  theory,  by 
holding  that  the  lowering  of  the  demands  of  this  law  in  adjust- 
ment to  tbe  enfeebled  powers  of  man,  instead  of  being  of  sheer 
justice,  is  of  grace  for  the  merits  of  Christ  The  Arminiao  theory 
differs  from  all  the  rest,  in  denying  that  the  original  law  is  the 
standard  of  evangchcal  perfection;  in  holding  that  the  law  havii^ 
been  fulfilled  by  Christ,  the  Christian  is  now  required  only  to 
fnlfil  the  requirements  of  the  gospel  covenant  of  grace.  This, 
however,  appears  t«  differ  more  in  form  than  in  essence  from  the 
Romish  position  in  this  regard. 

4.  The  Romish  and  Arminian  theories  agree, — (1.)  In  admitting 

■  Pm,  Uiliu,  Seriptara  DmMdm  of  Ctirltttu  FnftcUan;  wul  Fn£  FfaQcr,  ObollS 
ETingtUB,  ,oL  It.,  Hh  18,  um  TOl  it..  No.  16,  ■>  quoted  bjr  Dr.  PmH. 
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that  the  perfect  Christian  is  still  liable  to  transgress  the  provisions  ouakul 
of  the  original  moral  law,  and  that  he  is  subject  to  mistakes  and  ^^^' 
infirmities.  The  Bomanist  caUs  them  venial  sins ;  the  Arminian, 
mistakes  or  infirmitiea  (2.)  In  referring  all  the  work  of  making 
man  perfect  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  given  for 
Christ's  sake.  But  they  differ,  on  the  other  hand, — (1.)  As  to  the 
nataie  of  that  faith  by  which  sanctification  is  effected ;  and,  (2.)  As 
to  the  merit  of  good  works. 

35.  What  are  the  arguments  upon  which  perfectionists  sustain 
their  theory,  and  Iiow  may  they  he  ansioeredJ 

1.  They  argue  that  this  perfection  is  attainahU  in  this  life,-* 
(1.)  From  the  commands  of  God,  who  never  will  command  im- 
possibilities, Matt  V.  48.  (2.)  From  the  fact  that  abundant  provision 
has  already  been  made  in  the  gospel  for  securing  the  perfect 
sanctification  of  God's  people;  in  fact,  all  the  provision  that  ever 
will  be  made.  (3.)  From  the  promises  of  God  to  redeem  Israel 
from  all  his  iniquities,  etc.,  Ps.  cxxz.  8 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25-29 ; 
1  John  L  7, 9.  (4.)  From  the  prayers  of  saints  recorded  in  Scrip- 
tare  with  implied  approval,  F&  IL  2;  Heb.  xilL  21. 

2.  They  argue  that  this  perfection  has  in  fact  been  attained, — 
(1.)  From  biblical  examples,  as  David,  Acts  ziiL  22.      See  also 
GoL  vL  9 ;  Job  L  1 ;  Luke  i.  6.     (2.)  Modern  examples — Peck* 
•'Christian  Perfection,"  pp.  365-396. 

We  answer, — 

1.  The  Scriptures  never  assert  that  a  Christian  may  in  this  life 
attain  to  a  state  in  which  he  may  live  without  sin. 

2.  The  meaning  of  special  passages  must  be  interpreted  in  con- 
gastenc^  with  the  entire  testimony  of  Scripture. 

3.  The  language  of  Scripture  never  implies  that  man  may  here 
liTe  without  sin.  The  commands  of  God  are  adjusted  to  man's 
responsibility;  and  the  aspirations  and  prayers  of  the  saints  to 
their  duties  and  ultimate  privileges,  and  not  to  their  present 
ability.  Perfection  is  the  true  aim  of  the  Christian's  effort  in 
every  period  of  growth  and  in  every  act  The  terms  "perfect" 
and  "blameless"  are  often  relative,  or  used  to  signify  simple 
genuineness  or  sincerity.  This  is  evident  from  the  recorded 
fKta 


K  4.  TliAt  all  the  perfect  men  of  the  Scriptures  sometimea  sinned: 
witness  the  histories  of  Koab,  Job,  David,  Paul;  and  cumpare 
Gen.  vL  9,  with  Om  ix,  31 ;  and  Job  i  1,  with  Job  iii.  1,  ix.  SO; 
also  see  Gal  ii  11-14;  Pa.  xix  13;  Rom.  m;  QaL  v,  17; 
Phil.  iiL  12-14. 

36.  What  tptcial  t^tctioiu  Uar  agoimal  Uu  PdagUm  amrf:tf 
perfictimt 

This  is  A  part  of  a  wholly  uDticbriatiaa  syatem.  Its  coDatitU' 
ent  elements  are,  a  denial  of  the  Scripture  testimony  trith  regard 
to  original  sin,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  ^^ce  in  eflcctunl 
calling,  and  an  assertion  of  man's  abili^  to  save  lumseUl  It 
involves  low  views  of  the  guilt  and  turpitude  of  siu,  and  of  the 
extent,  spiritnalit;,  and  unchangeablcuess  of  God's  holy  law. 
This  IB  the  only  perfectljr  consistent  theory  of  perfection  ever 
ventilated;  and  in  the  same  proportion  it  is  the  most  thorou^f 
nnchristiaiL 

37.  What  tpecial  objectioiu  bear  againtt  the  Romith  theory  } 
This  theory  is  inconsistent, — 

1.  With  the  true  nature  of  sin.  It  denies  that  concupiscence 
is  sin,  and  admits  as  such  only  those  deliberate  acts  of  the  will 
which  assent  to  the  impulse  of  concupiscence.  It  distinguishes 
between  mortal  and  venial  sins.  The  truth  b,  that  every  sin  is 
mortal;  and  concupiscence,  "sin  dwelling  in  me,"  "law  in  my 
members,"  is  of  the  vet;  essence  of  sin,  Bom.  viL  S-23. 

2.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  Qod's  holy  law,  which 
is  essentially  immutable,  and  the  demands  of  which  have  never 
been  lowered  in  accommodation  to  the  weakened  faculties  of  men. 

3.  It  is  essentially  connected  with  their  theory  of  the  merit  d 
good  works,  and  of  the  higher  merit  of  works  of  supererog»tion, 
which  is  radically  subvetsive  of  the  essentiab  of  the  gospel 

38.  What  tpecial  objeetiotu  bear  againU  Hie  Oberlin  theoiy  t 
This  theory  appears  to  assimilate  more  nearly  than  the  othen 

with  the  terrible  self-consistency  and  the  antichriatian  spirit  of 
the  Pelagian  view.  It  differs  from  that  heresy,  however,  in  hold- 
ing— 1.  That  the  Uw  of  Qod  is,  as  a  matter  of  sheer  justice, 
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accommodated  to  the  weakened  faculties  of  men.  2.  That  the  oa 
abort4x>miiiga  of  men  in  the  present  life,  as  measured  by  the  ' 
original  law  of  Qod,  are  not  sins,  since  a  man's  duty  is  measured 
only  by  his  ability.  3.  In  making  the  principle  of  this  perfection 
to  oonsist  in  "  perfect  and  disinterested  benevolence."  In  all 
these  respects,  also,  this  theory  is  inconsistent  with  the  true 
natore  of  Qod's  law,  the  true  nature  of  sin,  and  the  trae  nature 
of  virtua 

39,  What  tpedat  ois'ecHom  bear  againtt  the  Arminian  ikeoryf 
This  view,  as  presented  by  the  Wesleyan  standard  writere,  is 
fftT  less  inconsistent  with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Christianity 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  conseqnently  it  is  precisely  in  the 
saine  proportion  less  self-consistent  as  a  theory,  and  less  accurate 
in  it<  nse  of  technical  language.  These  Christian  brethren  are  to 
be  honoored  for  their  exalted  views  and  earnest  advocacy  of  the 
daty  of  pressing  fbrward  to  the  highest  measures  of  Christian 
attainment,  while  it  is  to  be  for  ever  lamented  that  their  great 
founder  was  so  far  misled  by  the  prejudices  of  system  as  to  bind 
in  uimataral  alliance  so  much  precious  truth  with  a  theory  and 
terminology  proper  only  to  radical  error.  I  will  make  here,  once 
for  all,  the  general  explaoatioD,  that  when  stating  the  Arminian 
doctiine  on  any  point,  I  have  generally  preferred  to  refer  to  the 
form  is  which  the  doctrine  was  explicitly  defined  by  the  Dutoh 
BemoDstrants,  rather  than  to  the  modified,  and,  as  it  seems  to  m^ 
for  less  logically  definite  form,  in  which  it  is  set  forth  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Wesleyan  Churches,  who  properly  style  them- 
selves "  Evangdieal  Axmimaxa."  I  attriboto  the  peculiar  theoreti- 
cal indefiniteness  which  appeua  to  render  their  definitions  obscure, 
especially  on  the  subjecte  of  justification  and  of  perfection,  to  the 
spirit  of  a  warm,  loving,  working  Christianity,  struggling  with  the 
blse  premises  of  an  Arminian  philosophy. 

1.  While  over  and  over  insisting  upon  Uie  distinction  as  to  the 
twofold  relation  sustained  by  the  original  law  of  God  to  man, 
(1.)  as  a  rale  of  being  and  acting,  (2.)  as  a  condition  of  divine 
favour,  their  whole  theory  is  based  upon  a  logical  confusioa  of 
these  two  things  bo  distinct  Or.  Peck  teaches  earnestly,  and 
confirms   by  many  Wesleyan  testimonies,    excellent  Calvinistio 
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oBApni  doctrine  upon  the  following  points :  The  angaml  hm  of  God  is 
^**'''  universal  and  onchangeable ;  its  demands  nerer  am  be  cbanged 
nor  compromised.  Obedience  to  this  law  was  the  oonditittii  of 
the  original  covenant  of  works.  This  condition  wis  brolcen  hj 
Adam,  but,  in  our  behalf  perfectly  fulfilled  by  Chiist;  and  tints 
the  int^rity  of  Qod's  changeless  law  was  preserved.  Therelbn^ 
he  goes  on  to  aigue,  the  believer  is  no  longer  under  the  law,  bat 
under  the  covenant  of  grace;  t.e.,  to  use  Wesley's  own  qualifying 
parenthesis,  "  as  the  condition  of  either  present  or  future  salva- 
tion.'' Certainly,  we  answer,  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  hm  lor  na 
for  righteousness,  in  its  /brmsie  sense^ — ^that  is,  to  seenie  our 
justification ;  but  surely  Christ  did  not  satisfy  that  changeleBS  law 
in  our  place  in  such  a  sense  that  it  does  not  remain  oar  mle  of 
action,  to  which  it  is  our  duty  to  be  permmaUy  oonHmned.  Tlw 
question  of  perfection  is  one  which  relates  to  our  personal  char- 
acter,, not  to  our  relations;  it  is  moral  and  inherent,  and  not 
forensic.  To  prove,  therefore,  what  we  also  rejoice  to  believe, 
that  the  original  law  of  God,  under  the  gospel  covenant,  is  no 
longer  our  condition  of  salvation,  does  not  avail  one  iota  towards 
proving  that  Clod,  under  the  gospel,  demands  an  obedience  ad- 
justed to  any  easier  standard  than  was  required  before. 

2.  This  theory  is  part  of  the  Arminian  view  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  which  we  regard  so  inconsistent  with  the  gospel,  and  which 
Mr.  Watson  appears  to  attempt  to  avoid  while  refusing  to  admit 
the  imputation  to  the  believer  of  Christ  s  righteousness.*  This 
view  is,  that  by  Christ's  propitiation,  he  having  fulfilled  the 
original  law  of  God,  it  is  made  consistent  with  divine  justice  to 
present  salvation  upon  easier  conditions, — i.e.,  faith  and  evan- 
gelical obedience;  Christian  perfection  requiring  nothing  more 
than  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  these  new  gracious  conditions. 
Now  this  view,  besides  confounding  the  ideas  of  law  and  of  cove- 
nant, of  a  rule  and  of  a  condition,  of  a  ground  of  justification  and 
of  a  standard  of  sanctification,  is  inconsistent  with  the  broad 
teachings  of  the  gospel  concerning  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
and  the  office  of  faith  in  justification.  It  makes  the  merit  of 
Christ  only  in  some  uncertain  and  distant  way  the  occasion  of 
our  salvation ;  and  faith  and  evangelical  obedience,  in  the  place 

*  Sm  luttltntet,  part  IL,  chap.  xxlIL 
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of  peifftct  obedience  under  the  old  coTenant,  the  growad,  instead  ci 
of  the  mere  initrument  and  froit  of  our  justdlicatioa     Logically 
developed,  this  theory  must  lead  to  the  Romiah  doctrine  as  to  the 
merit  of  good  works. 

3.  This  theoiy  denies  that  mistakes  and  infirmities  resulting 
from  the  effects  of  original  sin  are  themselves  sins,  yet  admits  that 
they  are  to  be  confessed,  forgireness  implored  for  them,  and  the 
atonement  of  Christ's  Mood  applied  to  them ;  and  that  the  more 
perfect  a  man  becomes,  the  more  he  abhors  his  own  internal  state. 
Sorely  this  is  a  confusion  of  language,  and  abuse  of  the  word 
sin.  What  is  sin  but  (1.)  that  which  transgresses  Ood's  original 
law,  (3.)  which  needs  Christ's  atonement,  (3.)  which  shonld  be 
confessed  and  mast  be  forgiven,  (4.)  which  lays  a  proper  founda- 
tion for  self-abhorrence  1 

40.  What  exprtu  declaraliont  of  Scripture  are  amtradieUd  by 
erery  pouible  modification  of  ihe  theory  of  Chrittian  perfection  T 

1  Kings  viii  46;  Prov.  xx.  9;  Eccles.  vu.  20;  James  iil  2; 
1  John  I  8. 

41.  Sote  may  it  be  ihoum  to  be  in  oppoiilion  to  t!te  experience 
qfwtinit,  a*  recorded  in  t/ie  Scriptimtf 

See  Paul's  account  of  himself,  Rom,  vii  14-25;  PhiL  JiL  12-14. 
See  case  of  David,  Fs.  xix.  1 2,  Fb.  li ;  of  Moses,  Fs.  zc.  8 ;  of  Job, 
Job  zliL  5,  6;  of  Daniel,  Dan.  iz.  20.  See  I,nke  xviii  13;  Qal 
ii  11-13,  vi.  1 ;  James  v.  16. 

42.  How  does  it  convict  with  the  ordinary  experience  of  God^i 
peof^l 

The  more  holy  a  man  is,  the  more  humble,  self-renouncing, 
self-abhorring,  and  the  more  sensitive  to  ever;  sin  he  becomes,  and 
the  more  closely  he  clings  to  Christ.  The  moral  imperf'eotions 
which  cling  to  him  he  feels  to  be  sins,  Umcuts,  and  strives  to  over- 
come them.  Believers  Snd  that  their  life  is  a  constant  warfare, 
and  they  need  to  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  storm,  and  watoh 
while  they  pray.  They  are  always  subject  to  the  constant  chas- 
tisement of  their  Father's  loving  hand,  which  can  only  be  designed 
to  correct  their  imperfections  and  to  confirm  their  graces.    And 
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■  it  has  been  notoriously  the  iact  that  the  beat  Chiistiaiu  have  boea 
those  who  h&ve  been  the  least  prone  to  claim  the  Attunment  of 

perfection  for  themselves. 

43.  What  art  the  UgitimaU  prtutical  eftett  of  jifi/tetimium  * 
The  tendency  of  every  such  doctrine  must  be  evil,  except  in  Eg 
far  <u  it  is  modified  or  counteracted  by  limiting  or  inconsistent 
truths  held  in  connection;  which  ia  preeminently  the  c&se  with 
respect  to  the  Wesleyan  view,  from  the  amount  of  pore  gospel 
which  in  that  instance  the  figment  of  perfectionism  iUoys.  But 
perfectionism  by  itself  must  tend, — 1,  To  low  views  of  God's  law  ; 
2.  Til  inadequate  views  of  the  heinousness  of  sin;  3.  To  a  low 
stnndard  of  moral  excellencej  4.  To  spiritual  pride  and  &iiati- 


XXXIII 
PEESEVERANCE  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

1.  Wh(U  is  the  tcriptural  doctrine  as  to  the  perseverance  of  the  ohaptkr 
MoifUs  f  »f^'- 

''They  whom  God  hath  accepted  in  his  Beloved,  effectually 
called  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  can  neither  totally  nor  finally 
fall  away  from  the  state  of  grace ;  but  shaU  certainly  persevere 
therein  to  the  end,  and  be  eternally  saved."* 

2.  By  what  arguments  may  the  certainty  of  the  final  perseverance 
of  the  saints  he  established  f 

1.  The  direct  assertions  of  Scripture,  John  x.  28,  29 ;  Horn. 
xl  29;  PhiLi  6;  1  Pet  L  5. 

2.  This  certainty  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  scriptural 
doctrine  (1.)  of  election,  Jer.  xxxL  8;  Matt  xxiv.  22-24;  Acts 
ziiL  48 ;  Rom.  viiL  30 :  (2.)  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  wherein  the 
Father  gave  his  people  to  his  Son  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience 
and  suffering,  Jer.  xxxiL  40 ;  John  xviL  2,  6 :  (3.)  of  the  union 
of  ChiistianB  with  Christ;  in  the  federal  aspect  of  which  Christ 
is  their  surety,  and  they  cannot  fail,  Rom.  viiL  1 ;  and  in  the 
spiritual  and  vital  aspect  of  which  they  abide  in  him,  and  because 
he  lives  they  must  live  also,  John  ziv.  19;  Rom.  viiL  38,  39; 
GaL  ii.  20 :  (4.)  of  the  atonement,  wherein  Christ  discharged  all 
the  obligations  of  his  people  to  the  law  as  a  covenant  of  life,  and 
purchased  for  them  all  covenanted  blessings ;  if  one  of  them  should 
fail,  therefore,  the  sure  foundation  of  all  would  be  shaken,  Isa. 
liii  6,  11 ;  Matt  zz.  28;  1  Pet  u.  24  :  (5.)  of  justification,  which 
declares  i^  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  of  life  satisfied,  and 
sets  its  subject  into  a  new  relation  to  Qod  for  all  future  time,  so 
thct  he  cannot  faU  under  condemnation,  since  he  is  not  under  the 

*  Con.  Faith,  chap,  xvii.;  Ll  Gat,  q.  79. 
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Kn  iiiw,  but  under  grace,  Rom.  vi.  14 ;  (6.)  of  the  iudwelling  of  tlie 
HolyQbost,  a,  AS  a  seal  hy  iviiicli  ve  arc  marked  as  beloaging  ta 
nod;  b,  as  an  earnest,  or  first  instalment  of  the  promised  redemp- 
tion, in  pledge  of  complete  fulfilment,  John  xiv.  16;  2  Cor.  i. 
21,  22,  ¥.  5;  Eph.  i.  13,  14:  (7.)  of  the  prevalency  of  ChriBt'a  in- 
tercession, John  XL  42,  XYii.  11,  15,  20;  Rora.  viiL  34. 

3.  ifluil  it  tlie  dfidrine  of  the  Romisli  Church  on  (Aw  mtjeetf 
"  If  any  one  maintidn  that  a  man  once  justified  cannot  lose 

grace,  and,  therefore,  that  he  who  falla  and  sina  never  was  tmly 
justified,  let  him  be  accursed."* 

4.  It'/Kut  la  tlie  A  rminian  doeli-int  on  lliu  jmnt  t 

It  is  an  inseparable  part  of  Uie  Arminian  system,  fiovini 
necessarily  front  their  views  of  election,  of  the  design  and  effect  of 
Christ's  death,  and  of  sufficient  grace  and  free  will,  that  those  who 
were  once  justified  and  regenerated  may,  by  n^ecting  gntoe  and 
grieving  the  Holy  Spirit,  fall  into  such  eins  as  are  inoonsiatent 
with  true  justiQing  faith,  and  continuing  and  dying  in  the  same, 
may  consequently  finally  fall  into  perdition.f 

5.  What  objection  U  urged  affaimt  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  the 
ground  of  tltejree  agenej/  of  man) 

Those  who  deny  the  certainty  of  the  final  persevertuice  of  tiM 
Bunts  hold  the  false  theory  that  liberty  of  the  will  consists  in  in- 
difference, or  the  power  of  contrary  choice,  and  consequently  that 
certainty  ia  inconsist«nt  with  liberty.  This  faDacy  is  disproved 
above,  chapter  zviii.,  see  especiaUy  question  9. 

That  God  does  govern  the  free  acts  of  hia  creatures,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  clear  from  history  and  prophecy,  from  univeraal  Christian 
consciousness  and  experience,  and  from  Scripture,  Aots  li  33 ; 
Eph.  i.  11;  Phil.  ii.  13;  ProT.  xiJ.  1. 

That  be  does  secure  the  final  perseverance  of  bia  people  in  s 
manner  perfectly  consistent  with  their  free  agency  is  also  clear. 
He  changes  their  affections,  and  thus  determines  the  will  by  its 
own  free  spontaneity.  He  brings  them  into  the  position  of  chil- 
dren by  adoption,  surrounding  them  with  all  of  the  sources  and 
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instroments  of  sanctifying  inflnence:  and  when  they  sin  he  care-  ohaptib 

XXXIIL 

fully  chastijses  and  restores  them.     Hence  the  doctrine  of  Scnp-    

tore  is  net  that  a  man  who  has  once  truly  believed  is  secure  of 
ultimate  salvation,  subsequentiy  feel  and  act  as  he  may ;  but^  on 
tha  contrary,  that  God  secures  the  ultimate  salvation  of  eveiy  one 
who  is  once  truly  united  to  his  Son  by  faith,  by  securing,  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  his  most  free  perseverance  in 
Christian  feeling  and  obedience  to  the  end. 

6.  What  objection  is  urged  agaituA  the  orthodox  doctrine  upon 
the  ground  ofiU  supposed  un/avoureible  influence  upon  morality  f 

The  objection  charged  is,  that  this  doctrine,  "  once  in  grace 
always  in  grace,"  must  naturally  lead  to  carelessness,  through  a 
&lse  sense  of  security  in  our  present  position,  and  of  confidence 
that  God  will  secure  our  final  salvation  independently  of  our  own 
agency. 

Although  it  is  certain,  on  the  part  of  God,  that  if  we  are  elected 
and  called,  we  shall  be  saved,  yet  it  requires  constant  watchful- 
ness, and  diligence,  and  prayer,  to  make  that  calling  and  election 
sure  to  us,  2  Pet  L  10.  That  God  powerfully  works  vrith  us,  and 
therefore  secures  for  us  success  in  our  contest  vrith  sin,  is  in 
Scripture  urged  as  a  powerful  reason,  not  for  sloth,  but  for 
diligence,  PhiL  iL  12, 13.  The  orthodox  doctrine  does  not  affirm 
certainty  of  salvation  because  we  have  once  believed,  but  certainty 
of  persewerance  in  holiness  if  we  have  truly  believed;  which  perse- 
verance in  holiness,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  all  weaknesses  and 
templationsi  is  the  only  sure  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  past 
experience,  or  of  the  validity  of  confidence  respecting  future  salva- 
tion,— and  surely  such  an  assurance  of  certainty  cannot  encourage 
either  carelessness  or  immorality. 

7.  What  objection  to  this  doctrine  is  founded  on  the  exhortations 
to  diligence,  and  on  the  warnings  of  danger  in  case  of  carelessness 
addressed  to  believers  in  the  Scriptures? 

The  objection  alleged  is,  that  these  exhortations  and  warnings 
necessarily  imply  the  contingency  of  the  believer*s  salvation,  as 
conditioned  upon  the  believer's  continued  faithfulness,  and  conse- 
qnenily  involving  liability  to  apostasy. 

2S  J 
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IK      We  snawer, — 

'■  1.  The  outward  word  necessarily  comes  to  all  men  alike, 
Addressing  them  in  the  claaaee  in  which  they  regard  themselves  as 
standing;  and  u  professors,  or  "those  who  think  they  stand," 
are  many  of  them  self-deceived,  this  outward  word  truly  implies 
the  uncertainty  of  their  position,  (as  far  as  man's  knowledge  goes), 
and  their  liability  to  fall. 

2.  That  God  secures  the  perseverance  in  holiness  of  all  his  true 
people  by  the  use  of  means  adapted  to  their  nature  as  rational, 
moral,  and  free  agents.  Viewed  in  themselves,  they  are  always, 
as  God  warns  thera,  unstable ;  and  therefore,  as  he  exhorts  them, 
they  must  diligently  cleave  to  his  grace.  It  b  always  true,  also, 
that  if  they  apostatise  they  shaH  be  lost ;  but  by  means  of  these 
very  thrcatenings  bis  Spirit  graciously  secures  them  from  apoata.sy. 

8.  What  special  texts  art  rdud  upon  to  rebut  the  argument*  of 
the  orthodox  upon  thit  eubjeeif 

Ezek.  rviii  24;  Matt  liii  20,  21;  2  Pet  ii.  20,  21;  and 
esptcially  Heb.  vi.  4-6,  x.  2«. 

All  of  these  passages  may  be  naturally  explained  in  perfect 
consistency  with  the  orthodox  doctrine,  which  in  supported  upon 
lliat  wide  rauge  of  Scripture  evidence  we  have  set  forth  above, 
4^uestion  2.  They  present  either, — 1.  Hypothetical  warnings  of 
the  consequences  of  apostasy,  with  the  design  of  preventing  it,  by 
showing  the  natural  cocaequences  of  indifference  and  of  sin,  and 
the  necessity  for  earnest  care  and  effort;  or,  2.  They  indicate  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  misimproving  or  of  abusing  the  inflnences 
of  common  grace,  which,  although  involving  great  responsibility, 
nevertheless  come  short  of  a  radical  change  of  nature  or  genuine 
conversion. 

9,  What  argument  do  the  opponent*  of  thit  doetrttM  UTye  fii/m 
Bible  example*  and/rom  our  ovm  daily  experiatoe  o/apottatetf 

Tlicy  cite  from  the  Scriptures  such  instances  as  that  of  David 
and  Peter;  and  they  refer  to  the  many  examples  of  the  apostaay 
rf  well-accredited  professors, — with  which,  alas !  we  are  all  familiar. 

All  these  examples,  however,  fall  evidently  under  one  of  two 
classes;  either. — 1.  They  were  from  the  beginning  without  the 
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real  power  of  godliness,  although  bearing  so  fair  an  appearance  of  OHApna 
life  in  the  sight  of  their  fellow-men,  Rom.  iL  28,  ix.  6 ;  1  John  ^''"'' 
iL  19 ;  Rev.  iii  1 ;  or,  2.  They  are  true  believers,  who,  because  of 
the  temporary  withdrawal  of  restraining  grace,  have  been  allowed 
to  backslide  for  a  tune,  while  in  every  such  case  they  are  graciously 
restored,  and  that  generally  by  chastisement,  Eev.  iiL  19.  Of 
this  class  were  David  and  Peter.  No  true  Christian  is  capable  of 
deliberate  apostasy;  his  furthest  departure  from  righteousness 
being  occasioned  by  the  sudden  impulse  of  passion  or  fear,  Matt 
zziv.  24;  Luke  xxil  31,  32. 


DEAITH  AND  THE  STATE  OF  THE  SOTJL 
AFTER  DEATH. 


>       i.  By  what  /iiTtu  ef  t 
AtbUt 

A  depirtnre  ont  of  tbu  world,  2  "nm.  vr.  6.  A  going  the  -wwj 
of  all  the  earth,  Josh,  xxiii  H.  A  being  g&tbered  to  one's 
father*,  Judges  iL  10;  and  to  one's  people.  Dent  tttij  50.  A 
dissolving  the  earthly  honse  of  this  tabernacle,  2  Cor.  v.  1.  A  re- 
turning to  the  dnst,  Ecdes.  ziL  7.  A  sleep,  John  zL  11.  A 
giving  np  the  ghost,  Acts  t.  10.  A  being  absent  from  the  bod; 
and  present  with  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  y.  8.  Sleeping  in  Jesos, 
1  Thess.  iv.  14. 


2.   What  is  death  f 

The  suspension  of  the  peraonal  anion  between  the  hoAj  and  the 
sool,  followed  by  the  resolution  of  the  body  into  its  chemical  ele- 
ments, and  the  introduction  of  the  soul  into  that  separate  state 
of  existence  which  may  be  assigned  to  it  by  its  Creator  and  Judge, 
Eccles.  xiL  7. 


3.  Hovi  does  death  iland  rdafed  to  tint 

The  entire  penalty  of  the  law,  including  all  the  spiritual,  physi- 
cal,and  eternal  penal  consequences  ofsin,iacBlled  death  in  Scripture. 
The  sentence  was,  "  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die,"  Qen.  iL  17 ;  Bom.  t.  12.  That  this  included  natural 
death  is  proved  by  Bom.  t.  13,  14;  and  from  the  fact  that  when 
Christ  bore  the  penalty  of  the  taw  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  di^ 
Ili-b.  ix.  22. 
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iw   Why  do  thejtutijied  die  t  ommm 

Justification  changes  the  entire  federal  relation  of  its  subject  to  """^* 
the  law,  and  raises  him  for  ever  above  all  the  penal  consequences 
of  sin.  Death,  therefore,  while  remaining  a  part  of  the  penalty 
of  the  imsatisfied  law  in  relation  to  the  unjust,  is,  like  all  other 
afflictions,  changed,  in  relation  to  the  justified,  into  an  element  of 
improving  discipline.  It  is  made  necessary  for  them  from  the 
present  constitution  of  the  body,  while  it  is  to  both  body  and  soul 
the  gateway  of  heaven.  They  are  made  free  from  its  sting  and 
fear,  1  Cor.  xv.  56,  67 ;  Heb.  iL  15.  They  are  now  "blessed "  in 
death,  because  they  "die  in  the  Lord,"  Rev.  xiv.  13;  and  they 
shall  at  last  be  completely  delivered  from  its  power,  when  the  last 
enemy  shall  be  destroyed,  1  Cor.  xv.  26. 

5.  IVhat  evidence  have  we  of  the  immateriality  of  the  ioul,  and 
what  argument  may  be  derived  from  that  source  in  proof  of  its  con- 
tinned  existence  after  death  f 

For  the  evidence  establishing  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  see 
chapter  i,  question  32. 

Now  although  the  continued  existence  of  any  creature  must  de- 
pend simply  upon  the  will  of  its  Creator,  that  will  may  either  be 
made  known  by  direct  revelation,  or  inferred  in  any  particular 
instance  by  analogical  reasoning  from  what  is  known  of  his  doings 
in  other  cases.  As  far  as  the  argument  frt)m  analogy  goes,  it  de- 
cidedly confirms  the  belief  that  a  spiritual  substance  is,  as  such, 
immortal  The  entire  range  of  human  experience  fedls  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  a  single  instance  of  the  annihilation  of  an  atom 
of  matter, — i.e,,  of  matter  as  such.  Material  bodies,  organized  or 
chemically  compounded,  or  mere  mechanical  aggregations,  we  ob- 
serve constantly  coming  into  existence,  and  in  turn  passing  away, 
yet  never  through  the  annihilation  of  their  elementary  constituents 
or  component  parts,  but  simply  from  the  dissolution  of  that  rela- 
tion which  these  parts  had  temporarily  sustained  to  each  other. 
Spirit,  however,  is  essentially  simple  and  single,  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  that  dissolution  of  parts  to  which  material  bodies  are 
subject  We  infer,  therefore,  that  spirits  are  immortal,  since  they 
cannot  be  subject  to  that  only  form  of  death  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge. 
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>       6.    Whaf  argument  in  faBQur  of  (lit  immortality  ((f  tkt  toul  may 
'    be  derived  from  ili  imperfect  dtvelopnient  in  this  vxyrldt 

In  every  department  of  organized  life  ereiy  individual  crejitnre, 
in  its  normal  state,  tends  to  grow  toward  a  condition  of  complete 
development,  which  is  the  perfection  of  its  kind.  The  acorn 
both  prophesies  and  grows  toward  the  oak.  Every  human  being, 
however,  is  conxcious  that  iu  this  hfe  he  never  attains  that  com- 
pletenesB  which  the  Creator  contemplated  in  the  ideal  of  his  type ; 
he  has  faculties  undeveloped,  capacities  unfulfilled,  natural  desires 
unsatisfied ;  he  knows  he  was  designed  to  be  much  more  than  he 
is,  and  to  fill  a  much  higher  sphere.  As  the  prophetic  reason  of 
the  Creator  makes  provision  for  the  butterfly  tlirough  the  instinct 
of  the  caterpillar,  so  the  some  Creator  reveals  the  immortal  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  in  a  higher  sphere  by  means  of  its  conscious 
limitations  and  instinctive  movements  in  this. 

7.  WhcU  argument  on  thit  mbject  may  be  derived  from  the  dit- 
tributive  jtufiee  of  God  I 

It  is  an  invariable  judgment  of  natural  reason,  and  a  fonda- 
meatal  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that'  moral  good  is  associated  with 
happiness,  and  moral  evil  with  misery,  by  the  unchangeable  na- 
ture and  purpose  of  Qod;  but  the  history  of  all  individuals  and 
communities  alike  establishes  the  fact  that  this  life  is  not  a  state 
of  retribution, — that  here  wickedness  is  often  associated  with  pros- 
perity, and  moral  excellence  with  sorrow :  we  must  hence  con- 
clude that  there  is  a  future  state,  in  which  all  that  appears  at  pres- 
ent inconsistent  witlk  the  justice  of  Qod  shall  be  attj^iBted.  See 
Ps.  Ixziii 

8.  Hoir  do  the  openUion*  o/eontcience  point  to  afuiurt  gtatet 
Conscience  is  the  voice  of  Ood  in  the  soul,  which  witnesses  to 

our  sinfulness  and  ill-desert,  and  to  his  essential  justice.  Except 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  found  refuge  in  the  righteonsnen 
of  Christ,  every  man  feels  that  bis  moral  relations  to  Qod  are  never 
settled  in  this  life;  and  hence  the  characteristic  testimony  of  ths 
human  conscience,  in  spite  of  great  individual  diiferences  as  to 
light,  sensibility,  etc,  has  always  been  coincident  with  the  word 
of  God,  that  "after  death  comes  the  judgment," 
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•    9.  How  ii  this  doctrine  tttahlished  by  the  general  consent  of  man-  chaftir 

,  .      ,  o  XXXXT. 

kwdf  

This  has  been  the  universal  faith  of  all  men,  of  all  races,  and  in 
all  ages.  Universal  consent,  like  every  universal  effect,  must  be 
refen^  to  an  equally  universal  cause ;  and  this  consent,  uniform 
among  men  differing  in  every  other  possible  respect,  can  be  referred 
to  no  common  origin  other  than  the  constitution  of  man's  common 
nature,  which  is  the  testimony  of  his  Maker. 

10.  Show  that  the  Old  Testam^it  teaches  the  sctnie  distinc- 
tion between  soid  and  body  that  is  taught  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 

1.  In  the  account  of  the  creation.  The  body  was  formed  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  the  soul  in  the  image  of  the  Almighty, 
Qen.  L  26,  ii  7. 

2.  In  the  definition  of  death,  Eccles.  xiL  7  :  ''  Then  shall  the 
dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was;  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
Qod  who  gave  it."     See  also  Eccles.  iii.  21. 

11.  What  does  the  Old  Testament  teach  concerning  sheolf 
and  how  is  it  shoton,  from  the  usage  of  that  wordy  that  tlie 
immortality  of  the  soul  was  a  doctrine  of  the  ancient  cove- 
nant? 

Sheol  is  derived  from  the  verb  7h^l£^,  to  ask,  expressing  the  sense 
of  our  English  proverb,  that  "  the  grave  crieth  Give,  give."  It  is 
used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  signify,  in  a  vague  and  general 
sense,  the  state  of  the  departed,  both  the  good  and  bad,  interme- 
diate between  death  and  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous,  Hosea 
xiii  14;  generally  invested  with  gloomy  associations ;  and  indefi- 
nitely referred  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  Deut  xzxii.  22, 
Amos  ix.  2.  Thus  it  is  used  for  the  grave  as  the  receptacle  of  the 
body  after  death,  Qen,  xxxvii  35,  Job  xiv.  13 ;  but  principally  to 
designate  the  receptacle  of  departed  spirits,  without  explicit  re- 
ference to  any  division  between  the  stations  allotted  to  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked.  That  they  were  active  and  conscious  in  this 
state  appears  to  be  indicated  by  what  is  revealed  of  Samuel,  1  Sam. 
zzviii  7-20;  Is&  xiv.  15-17.  With  regard  to  the  good,  however, 
the  residence  in  sheol  was  looked  upon  only  as  intermediate  be- 
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in  tween  dmth  and  ft  happy  reamrection,  Ps.  xlix.  15.      In  theit 
'   treatment  of  this  wiiole  subject,  the  Old  Testament  Scriptnm 

rather  take  the  contioued  existence  of  the  cioul  for  granted  than 

explicitly  assert  it" 

12.  What  it  tkt  purport  of  our  Saviour'i  argument  on  thit  luft- 
ject  af/aintt  ihe  Saddaeft*  T 

Luke  XX.  37,  38.  Long  after  the  death  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  Jehovah  designated  himself  to  Kfoses  as  their  God,  Ex.  iii.  6. 
But,  argues  Christ  against  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  the  reautrectdoD 
i>r  the  dead,  "he  is  the  God,  not  of  the  dead,  bat  of  the  tiTing." 
This  more  immediately  proves  the  immortality  of  their  soul*,  but 
as  God  is  the  covenant  G«d  of  persons,  and  as  the  persona  of  the»e 
patriarchs  included  alike  body  and  soul,  this  argument  likewise 
establislies  the  ultimate  immortality  of  the  body  bIso, — i.e.,  of  the 
entire  person, 

13.  What  ptutaga  of  the  Old  TuUmeiatMertor  imply  tkt  kept 
of  a  state  ofblcMednets  after  death  f 

Num.  xiiii.  10;  Job  xix  36,  27:  Ps.  xvL  9-11,  xriL  15,  xlix. 
14,  15,  Ixxiil  24-26;  Isa.  xxv.  8,  xxvi.  19;  Hosea  xiii  14; 
Dan.  3dL  2,  3,  13. 

14.  What  other  evidence  doet  the  Old  TeiUmtent  afford  iff  the 
conlintted  txitlence  of  the  loitl  f 

1.  The  translatioiiB  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  the  temporarjr  r»- 
appearance  of  Samuel,  Qeu.  v.  24;  Heb.  zL  5;  2  Kiogs  iL  11; 
1  Sam.  xxviii  7-20. 

2.  The  coDLmaud  to  abatiun  frum  the  arts  of  necronunc;  im- 
plies the  prevalent  existence  of  a  belief  that  the  dead  stiU  continue 
in  being  in  auother  state,  Deut  xviii.  11,  12. 

3.  In  their  sym  boh  cal  system,  Canaan  represents  the  permanent 
inheritance  of  Christ's  people,  and  the  entire  purpose  of  the  whole 
Old  Testament  revelation,  as  apprehended  by  Old  Testament  be- 
lievers, had  respect  to  a  future  existence  and  inheritance  after 
death.  This  is  directly  asserted  in  the  New  Teetament,  Acta  xxriu 
6-^;  Hcb.  xi.  10-16;  Eph.  l  14. 

*  Fdrtclni'a  Bimi.  Uuuli  JoMphw'  Ant,  stUL  L 
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15.  What  does  the  New  Testament  teach  of  the  state  of  the  toiU  ohavti* 
immediatdy  after  death  ?  *!!!!J' 

*^  The  souls  of  the  righteous,  being  then  made  perfect  in  holiness, 
are  received  into  the  highest  heavens,  where  they  behold  the  £ftce 
of  Qod  in  light  and  glory,  waiting  for  the  full  redemption  of  their 
bodies,"  Luke  xxiiL  43;  2  Cor.  v.  6,  8;  Phil,  i  23,  24.  "And 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell,  where  they  renudn  in 
torments  and  utter  darkness,  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day,"  Luke  xvi  23,  24 ;  Jude  5-7.* 

16.  Wh^tisthengmficaiionaruiuMgeofihevHyrdlL^^ 
m  Saripture  f 

^AAfiy  from  a  privative,  and  tSctv,  designates  generally  the  in- 
visible world  inhabited  by  the  spirits  of  dead  men.  Among  the 
ancient  classical  heathen,  this  invisible  world  was  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  two  contrasted  regions;  the  one  called  Elysium,  the 
fibode  of  the  blessed  good ;  and  the  other  Tartarus,  the  abode  of 
the  vicious  and  miserable. 

It  was  used  by  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  to  translate  the 
Hebrew  word  sheol,  compare  Acts  il  27,  and  Ps.  zvi.  10.  In  the 
New  Testament  this  word  occurs  only  eleven  times.  Matt  xi.  23, 
xvL  18;  Luke  x.  16,  xvi  23;  Acts  iL  27,  31 ;  1  Oor.  xv.  55;  Rev. 
L  18,  vi  8,  XX.  13,  14.  In  every  case,  except  I  Cor.  xv.  55,  where 
the  more  critical  editions  of  the  original  substitute  the  word  $ayaT€ 
in  the  place  of  ^,  hades  is  translated  hell,  and  certainly  always 
represents  the  invisible  world  as  under  the  dominion  of  Satan,  as 
opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  as  finally  subdued  under 
his  victorious  power.t 

17.  WheU  is  the  eiffnification  and  usage  of  the  words  irapoj^uro^ 
amdyUwat 

Jlapa&€uro%  pcnyxdise,  derived  from  some  Oriental  language, 
ttxkd  adopted  into  both  the  Hebrew  and  Qreek  languages,  signifies 
'Sparks,  pleasure  gardens,"  Neh.  iL  8;  Eccles.  iL  5.  The  Septua- 
gint translators  use  this  word  to  represent  the  garden  of  Eden,  Oen. 
iL  8,  etc  It  occurs  only  three  times  in  the  New  Testament,  Luke 
zniL  43 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  4 ;  Rev.  iL  7 ;  where  the  context  proves  that 

*  Confionloii  of  Faith,  chap.  xxslL«  lect.  1.  t  See  Fairbalrn'i  Uenn.  MannaL 
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M*n«ft  it  refers  to  the  "  third  heaven,"  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  in  which 

, ■    grows  the  "  tree  of  life,"  whicli  is  by  the  river  which  fiows  out  of 

tbo  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,  B«v.  xxiL  1,  3. 

Tifwa  is  n  compound  Hebrew  word,  expressed  in  Greek  letUrs, 
signifying  the  Vidley  of  Hinnom,  Josh.  xv.  8,  skirting  Jeniaalem 
on  the  south,  running  westward  from  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
under  Mount  Zion.  Here  was  established  the  idolatrous  worship 
«f  Moloch,  to  whom  infants  were  burned  in  sacrifice,  1  Kings  xL  7. 
This  worship  was  broken  up  aud  tlie  place  desecrated  by  Josiafa, 
2  Kings  xxiii,  10-14;  after  which  it  appears  to  have  become 
the  receptacle  for  all  the  filth  of  the  city,  itnd  for  the  dend  bodies 
of  animfJs,  and  of  malefactors;  to  consume  which  fires  would  ap- 
jiear  to  have  been  from  time  to  time  kept  up, — hence  called  Tophet, 
an  abomination,  a  vomit,  Jer.  viL  31,*  By  a  natural  figure, 
therefore,  this  word  was  used  to  designate  the  place  of  final 
punishment,  forcibly  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  pollution  and 
misery.  It  occurs  twelve  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  always 
to  signify  the  place  of  final  torment,  Matt  v.  32,  29,  30,  z.  3S, 
xviii.  9,zxiiL  IR,  33;  Mark  ix:.  43,45,  47;  Luke xii  5;  James  iiL  6. 

IS.  What  varioua  irieut  are  maitUained  ai  to  the  inUmudiate 
tlaie  of  the  towit  of  men  betteem  death  and  the  Judfftnent  t 

1.  Many  Protestants,  especially  of  the  Church  of  England,  re- 
taining the  classical  sense  of  the  word  hades,  as  equiralent  to 
the  Jewish  sheol,  (as  given  above,  question  11,)  hold  that  there  is 
an  intermedi»te  region,  consisting  of  two  distinct  departments,  in 
which  the  disembodied  souls,  both  of  the  lost  and  of  the  redeemed, 
respectively  await  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies,  the  award  of 
judgment,  and  their  translation  to  their  final  abodes  of  blias  or 
misery. 

2.  The  Komanists  hold  the  above  view,  modified  by  thar  doc- 
trine of  purgatory.    (See  below,  question  20.) 

3.  Materialists  and  some  Socinians  bold  that  the  soula  of  men 
remain  in  a  state  of  anconsdousuess  from  death  until  the  numient 
of  the  resurrection.  The  only  positive  argument  they  are  able  to 
advance  in  favour  of  this  view  is,  that  we  know  nothing  by  ex- 
perience, and  hence  are  utterly  unable  to  conceive  of  a  state  of 

*  BoblOBU'i  Grt«k  L«i, 
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conscious,  intelligent  activity,  when  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  chaptsb 

body.    Archbishop  Whately,  on  most  subjects  so  judicious,  has  ad-     ' 

Yocated this viewin his  "Viewof  Sc.  Rev.  concerning  aFuture  State.'' 

19.  How  may  it  he  proved  that  the  90uU  of  believers  do  immedi- 
ately fKUs  into  glory  f 

The  view  held  by  the  great  majority  of  evangelical  Christians, 
(see  above,  question  15,)  includes  these  two  points: — 

1.  The  souls  both  of  believers  and  of  the  reprobate  continue 
after  death  both  conscious  and  active,  though  imtil  the  resurrec- 
tion separated  £rom  their  bodies. 

3.  The  souls  of  believers  are  present  with  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  enjoy  bright  revelations  of  Qod  and  the  society  of  holy  angels; 
the  souls  of  the  reprobate  being  in  the  place  assigned  to  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  Nevertheless  it  is  also  held  that,  as  the  complete 
man  consists  both  of  soul  and  body,  the  souls  of  the  blessed 
during  the  interval  between  their  death  and  the  resurrection, 
although  with  Christ,  and  inconceivably  happy,  have  not  attained 
to  the  perfection  of  either  the  gloiy  or  blessedness  which  is 
designed  for  them  in  Christ  This  highest  state  of  all  must 
await  the  redemption  of  their  bodies,  and  of  their  purchased  pos- 
session, and  the  restitution  of  all  things. 

This  hope  of  Christians  in  both  of  the  above  points  appears 
to  be  abundantly  established  by  the  following  scriptures:  The 
r^ppearance  of  Samuel,  1  SauL  zzviiL  7-20 ;  the  appearance  of 
Hoses  and  Elias  at  the  transfiguration  of  Christ,  Matt  xviL  3 ; 
Christ's  address  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  Luke  zxiiL  43 ;  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  Luke  xvL  23,  24;  the 
prayer  of  d3dng  Stephen,  Acts  vii  59;  Paul's  dilemma,  2  Cor. 
V.  1-8;  PhiL  L  23,  24;  1  Thess.  v.  10.  See  also  Eph.  iil  15; 
Heb.  vi  12;  Rev.  v.  9,  vi.  9-11,  viL  9,  xiv,  1,  3. 

20.  What  do  JRomanists  teach  with  regard  to  the  aouU  of  men 
after  death? 

1.  That  the  souls  of  unbaptized  infants  go  to  a  place  prepared 
expressly  for  them,  called  the  limhus  infantum,  where  they  en- 
dure no  positive  suffering,  although  they  do  not  enjoy  the  vision 
of  God. 
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«  2.  That  all  unbaptized  adults,  snd  al!  those  who  subsequently 
h&Te  lost  the  grace  of  baptism  by  mortal  sin,  aud  die  UDreconoiled 
to  the  church,  go  Immediately  to  hell. 

3,  That  those  believera  who  have  attained  to  a  state  of  Cbiid- 
tian  perfection  go  immediately  to  heaTen. 

i.  That  the  great  maea  of  partially  sanctified  Christians,  dying 
in  fellowship  with  the  church,  yet  still  encumbered  with  iroperfec- 
tioiia,  go  to  purgatory,  where  they  suffer,  more  or  less  intensely, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  until  their  sins  are  both  atoned  for 
and  purged  out,  when  they  are  translated  to  heaven ;  during  which 
intermediate  period  they  may  be  efficiently  assisted  by  the  prayera 
and  lahours  of  their  friends  on  earth. 

6.  That  Old  Testament  believers  tvere  gathered  into  a  region 
C-tlled  limbut  patrum,  where  they  remained,  without  the  beatific 
vLiiion  of  God,  yet  without  sufffring,  until  Christ,  during  the  threa 
days  in  which  his  body  lay  in  the  grave,  went  and  released  them, 
1  Pet.  iiL  19,  20* 

The  Council  of  Trent  settled  only  two  points; — 1.  That  there 
is  a  purgatory;  3.  That  souls  therein  may  be  benefited  1^  th« 
prayers  and  mass  of  the  church  on  earth. 

It  is  generally  held,  however,  that  its  palna  are  both  negative 
and  positive ;  that  the  instrument  of  its  suffetings  is  material  fire ; 
that  these  are  dreadful  and  indefinite  in  extent;  that  satisfaction 
may  be  rendered  in  this  world  on  mneh  easier  terms;  that  while 
there,  souls  can  neither  incnr  guilt  nor  merit  anything, — they  can 
alone  render  satisfaction  for  their  sins  by  means  of  passive  soffer- 
inga. 

Hiey  confess  that  this  doctrine  is  not  taagfat  directly  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  maintain, — 1.  That  it  follows  necessuily  from  their 
general  doctrine  of  the  satis&ction  for  sins ;  2.  That  Christ  and 
the  apostles  taught  it  incidentally,  as  they  did  infant  baptism,  etc 
They  refer  to  Matt  xii.  32;  1  Cor.  iii  15. 

21,  Sow  mat/  tJu  antiekritlian  character  of  Ait  doctrine  be 
Jurtonf 

1.  It  confessedly  has  no  direct,  and  obviously  has  no  true  foun- 
dation in  Scripture.     This  consideration  alone  suffices. 

*  Col.  R«D.,  part  L.  ebiptir  il.  qDeiMon  t;  Conn.  Tnnt,  ■■.  iir,,  Di  Partatoila. 
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S.  It  proceeds  upon  an  entirely  unchristian  view  of  the  method  CBima 
of  satisfying  divine  justice  for  sins.  (1.)  That  while  Christ's  ^'"^' 
merits  are  infinite,  they  atone  only  for  original  sins.  (2.)  That 
each  believer  must  make  satisfaction  in  his  own  person  for  sins 
which  he  commits  after  baptism,  either  in  the  pains  of  penance  or 
of  purgatory.  This  is  contrary  to  all  the  Scriptures  teach,  as  we 
have  above  shown  under  their  respective  heads, — (1.)  As  to  the 
satisfaction  rendered  to  justice  by  Christ;  (2.)  The  nature  of 
justification ;  (3.)  Nature  of  sin ;  (4.)  Kelation  of  the  sufferings 
and  good  works  of  the  justified  man  to  the  law ;  (5.)  State  of  the 
souls  of  believers  after  death,  etc.,  eta 

3.  It  is  a  heathen  doctrine,  derived  from  the  Egjrptians  through 
the  Greeks  and  IU>mans,  and  currently  received  through  the 
Roman  empire.* 

4.  Its  practical  effects  have  always  been, — (1.)  The  abject  sub- 
jection of  the  people  to  the  priesthood ;  (2.)  The  gross  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  people.  The  Church  is  the  self-appointed  depositary 
and  dispenser  of  the  superabundant  merits  of  Christ,  and  the 
supererogatory  merits  of  her  eminent  saints.  On  this  foundation 
she  dispenses  with  the  pains  of  purgatory  to  those  who  pay  for  past 
sins,  or  sells  indulgences  to  those  who  pay  for  the  liberty  to  sin 
in  the  future.  Thus  the  people  sin  and  pay,  and  the  priest  takes 
the  money  and  remits  the  penalty.  The  figment  of  a  purgatory 
under  the  control  of  the  priest  is  the  main  source  of  his  hold  upon 
the  fears  of  the  peopla 

TIrgtt'i  .Coeid,  tL  789,  4S 


THE  RESURRECTTION. 

1.  What  ii  the  meaning  of  the  phraa,   "  rtturrection  of  the 

dtad,"  and  "from  tht  dead"  as  iitrd  in  Scripture i 

'AvitrraaK  signifies  etjmologicaJly  "  arising  or  raising  up."  It 
is  used  in  Scripture  to  designate  the  future  general  raising,  by  Uie 
power  of  God,  of  the  bodies  of  aJl  men  from  the  sleep  of  death. 

2.  What  Old  TeHament  pauagti  hear  upon  t&u  tubjeet  t 

Job  rir  25-27;  Pa.  ilix.  15;  Isa.  xxvi  19;  Dan,  lu.  2,  3, 15. 

3.  What  are  the  principal  ptusagei  hearing  upon  thtM  tubjeet 
in  the  New  Tatamera  f 

Matt  T.  29,  I.  28,  ixriL  52,  53;  John  t.  28,  29,  tL  39; 
Acta  ii.  26-32,  xiiL  34;  Rom.  Tiil  11,  22,  23;  PhiL  iii  20,  21; 
1  TLeas.  iv.  13-17,  and  15th  chapter  of  1  Cor. 

4.  What  ie  the  meanijig  qfthe  phratet,  tm/ta  ^mjfvAy,  "  natural 
hody,"  and  uS^ia  Trvm^Tucov,  "  tpiritual  body"  at  uaed  by  Paul, 
1  Cor.  XV.  44 1 

The  word  ^^^  nhen  contrasted  with  nrnfio,  always  designates 
the  principle  of  animal  life,  as  distinguished  from  the  principle  of 
intelligence  and  moral  agency,  which  is  the  w«i^  A  irufiA 
^nixumy,  translated  "natural  body,"  evidently  means  a  body 
endowed  with  animal  life,  and  adapted  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  sonl,  and  to  the  present  physical  constitution  of  the  world 
it  inhabits.  A  mofia  nvcv/iaruc^,  tranaljited  "  spiritual  body,"  is 
a  body  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  soul  in  its  future  ^orified  estattv 
and  to  the  moral  and  physical  conditions  of  the  heAvenly  worid, 
and  to  this  end  assimilated  by  the  Holy  Qhost,  who  dwells  in  it, 
to  the  glorified  body  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  xv.  42-48. 
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5.  H(no  does  it  appear  that  the  tame  body  is  to  rise  that  is  obaptbr 
deposited  in  the  gra/vef  -   ^^^' 

The  passages  of  Scripture  which  treat  of  this  subject  make  it 
plain  that  the  same  bodies  are  to  be  raised  that  are  deposited  in 
tlie  grave,  by  the  phrases  by  which  they  designate  the  bodies 
raised :  1.  "  Our  body,"  PhiL  iil  21.  2.  « This  corruptible," 
1  Cor.  XV.  53,  54.  3.  "  All  that  are  in  the  graves,"  John  v.  28. 
4-  "They  who  are  asleep,"  1  Thess.  iv.  13-17.  5.  "Our  bodies 
are  the  members  of  Christ,"  1  Cor.  vi  15.  6.  Our  resurrection 
is  to  be  because  of  and  like  that  of  Christ,  which  was  of  his 
identical  body,  John  zz.  27. 

6.  How  does  it  appear  thai  the  final  resurrection  is  to  he  simiU- 
taneous  and  general  f 

See  below,  chapter  xzxvi,  questions  9  and  10. 

7.  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
resurrection  body? 

1.  It  is  to  be  spiritual,  1  Cor.  xv.  44.  (See  above,  question  4.) 
2.  It  is  to  be  like  Christ's  body,  PhiL  iii  21.  3.  Qlorious,  incor- 
ruptible, and  powerful,  1  Cor.  zv.  42-44,  54.  4.  It  shall  never 
die.  Rev.  zxL  4.     5.  Never  be  given  in  marriage.  Matt  zzii  30. 

8.  How  map  it  be  proved  that  the  material  body  of  Christ  rose 
from  the  dead? 

1.  Christ  predicted  it^  John  ii  19-21.  2.  His  resurrection  is 
referred  to  as  a  miraculous  attestation  of  the  truth  of  his  mission, 
but  unless  his  body  rose  literally,  there  was  nothing  miraculous 
in  his  continued  life.  3.  The  whole  language  of  the  inspired 
narratives  necessarily  implies  this, — the  rolling  away  of  the  stone, 
the  folding  up  of  the  garments,  etc.  4.  He  did  not  rise  until  the 
third  day,  which  proves  that  it  was  a  physical  change,  and  not  a 
mere  continuance  of  spiritual  existence,  1  Cor.  xv.  4.  5.  His 
body  was  seen,  handled,  and  examined,  for  the  space  of  forty  days, 
in  order  to  establish  this  very  fact,  Luke  xxiv.  39 ;  Acts  L  3.* 

9.  How  can  the  materiality  of  Christ^s  resurrection  body  be 

*  Dr.  Hodge. 
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1 1.  //^«f  ^^r  OTf  ^Ajr'tetyiMM  of  a  aciaUijU  tka'^meier  ngainM  tie 
d/MArifiA  ofthi,  rmkLrrt0Awm,  o/tJyt  ^jiy  etUUled  to  wdgkit 

AJJ  tfTith  ii  one,  and  of  God,  and  ceoeasuiljr  ooBiiMcnk^ 
wWtb«r  rercaLbi  bjr  mca&i  of  the  phaKymena  of  natnre  or  of  the 
wordu  of  iitspintion.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  foDowa,  from  oar 
I^utial  krK/wIedge  and  often  enoDeoas  interpretation  of  the  data 
fx/th  '/f  udence  and  rerelation.  that  we  often  are  unable  to  diaoem 
th«  \ixmifmiitn  of  tnitha  in  reality  intimately  related.  Nothing 
can  htf  \MsUertd  to  be  true  which  is  dearlj  seen  to  be  ineonsislent 
with  truth  already  certainly  established.     Bnt,  on  the  other  hand. 
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in  the  preaent  stage  of  our  development,  the  lugest  proportion  of  oi 
the  materials  of  our  knowledge  rests  upon  independent  eridence, 
and  u  received  by  us  all  as  certain  on  its  own  respective 
grounds,  although  ve  fail  as  yet  te  reconcile  each  &ct  nith  every 
other  in  the  harmonies  of  their  higher  laws.  The  priaciplea  of 
physical  science  are  to  be  takeo  as  true  upon  their  own  ground, — 
i.e.,  BO  far  as  they  are  matured ;  and  the  testimony  of  revelation  ia 
to  be  taken  as  infallible  truth  on  its  own  ground.  The  one  may 
modify  our  interpretation  of  the  other,  but  the  most  certain  of 
all  principles  is,  that  a  matured  science  will  always  corroborate 
rightly  interpreted  revelation. 

12.  ffoto  may  Hie  identity  of  our  future  tcith  our  prtsent 
hodiet  be  rteoneiled  with  1  Cor.  xv.  42-50 } 

In  verses  42-44  this  identity  is  expressly  asserted,  The  body 
is  to  be  the  same,  though  changed  in  tliese  several  particulars; 
1.  It  is  nciT  subject  to  curruption;  then  incorruptible.  2.  It  is 
BOW  dishonoured  j  it  will  then  be  glorlGed.  3.  It  is  now  weak  ; 
it  will  then  be  powerful.  4.  It  is  uow  natural,  i.e.,  adapted  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  soul  and  contititution  of  the  world  ; 
it  will  then  be  spiritual,  i.e.,  adapted  to  the  glorified  condition 
of  the  soul  and  constitution  of  the  "  new  heavens  and  new  earth." 

Yerse  GO  declares  simply  that  "flesh  and  blood,"  that  is,  the 
present  corruptible,  weak,  and  depraved  constitution  of  the  body, 
cannot  inherit  heaven ;  yet  the  passage  as  a  whole  clearly  teaches, 
not  the  substitution  of  .iiicwbudy,  but  the  trausfonoation  of  theold. 

13.  What  facts  does  phyiiological  leicnce  atahlitk  frith  reapect 
to  the  perpetual  change*  that  are  going  on  in  our  present  bodies, 
and  v>hat  relation  do  these  facts  sustain  to  this  doclrinel 

By  a  ceaselesB  process  of  the  assimilation  of  new  material  and 
excretion  of  the  old,  the  particles  composing  our  bodies  are  cease- 
lessly changing  from  birth  to  death,  effecting,  as  it  is  computed, 
a  change  in  every  atom  of  the  entire  stnicture  every  i^even  years. 
Thus  there  will  not  be  a  particle  in  the  organism  of  an  adult 
which  constituted  part  of  his  person  when  a  hoy,  nor  in  that  of 
the  old  man  of  that  which  belonged  to  him  when  of  middle  a<;e. 
The  body  from  youth  to  a^  is  universally  subject  to  vast  changes, 
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cR4PTZft  in  size,  form,  expression,  condition,  and  many  times  to  totd 
*"^'  change  of  constitaent  particles.  All  tiiis  is  certain;  Imt  it  ia 
none  the  less  certain  that  through  all  these  changes  the  man  pos- 
sesses identically  the  same  person  from  jroath  to  age.  Hub 
proves  that  neither  the  identity  of  the  body  of  the  same  man  firom 
youth  to  age,  uor  the  identity  of  our  present  with  our  resurrection 
Txxlies  consists  in  sameness  of  particles.  If  we  are  sure  of  our 
i'lentity  in  the  one  case,  we  need  not  stumble  at  the  difficulties 
attending  the  other. 

1 4.  WhcU  objection  to  this  doctrine  is  derived  from  the  knowH 
fact  of  the  dispersi&n  and  assimilation  into  other  organisms  ofiKi 
particles  of  our  bodies  after  death  f 

The  instant  the  vital  principle  surrenders  the  elements  of  the 
body  to  the  unmodified  control  of  tlie  laws  of  chemical  affinity, 
their  present  combinations  are  dissolved  and  distributed  through- 
out space,  and  they  are  taken  up  and  assimilated  by  otlier  animal 
and  Vi'getable  organisms.  Thus  the  same  particles  have  formed, 
at  different  times,  part  of  tlie  bodies  of  myriads  of  men,  in  the 
successive  periods  of  the  growth  of  individuals,  and  in  successive 
generations.  Hence  it  hjis  been  objected  to  the  scriptural  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  decide  to  which  of  the  thousand  bodies  which  these  particles 
have  fonned  part  in  turn,  they  should  be  assigned  in  the  resur- 
rection ;  or  to  re-invest  each  soul  with  its  own  body,  when  all  the 
constituent  elements  of  every  body  have  been  shared  in  common 
by  many.  We  answer,  that  bodily  identity  does  not  consist  in 
sameness  of  constituent  particles.  (See  above,  question  13.)  Just 
as  God  has  revealed  to  us  through  consciousness  that  our  bodies 
are  identical  from  infancy  to  age,  although  their  constituent  ele- 
ments often  change,  he  has,  with  equal  certainty  and  reasonableness, 
revealed  to  us  in  his  inspired  word  that  our  bodies  raised  in  glory 
are  identical  ^nth  our  bodies  sown  in  dishonour,  although  their  con- 
stituent particles  may  have  been  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

15.  What  is  rss^ntial  to  identift/? 
1.  "It  is  evident  that  identity  depends  upon  different  condi- 

ions  in  different  cases.     The  identity  of  a  stone  or  any  other 
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portion  of  unorganized  matter  consists  in  its  substance  and  form.  oHArrKi 

On  the  other  hand,  the  identity  of  a  plant,  from  the  seed  to  its    ' 

maturity,  is  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  sameness  of  sub- 
stance or  of  form.  Their  identity  appears  to  consist  in  each 
plant's  being  one  organized  whole,  and  in  the  continuity  of  the 
succession  of  its  elements  and  parts.  The  identity  of  a  picture 
does  not  depend  upon  the  sameness  of  the  particles  of  colouring 
matter  of  which  it  is  composed,  for  these  we  may  conceive  to  be 
continually  changing,  but  upon  the  drawing,  the  tints,  the  light 
and  shade,  the  expression,  the  idea  which  it  embodies,"  etc. 

2.  Bodily  identity  is  not  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  com- 
parison or  combination  of  other  facts,  but  it  is  itself  a  single 
irresolvable  fact  of  consciousness.  The  child,  the  savage,  the 
philosopher,  are  alike  certain  of  the  sameness  of  their  bodies  at 
different  periods  of  their  lives,  and  on  the  same  grounds.  This 
intuitive  conviction,  as  it  is  not  the  result  of  science,  so  it  is  no  more 
bound  to  give  an  account  of  itself  to  science,  i.e.,  we  are  no  more 
called  upon  to  explain  it  before  we  believe  it  than  we  are  to 
explain  any  other  of  the  simple  data  of  consciousness. 

3.  The  resurrection  of  our  bodies,  although  a  certain  fact  of 
revelation,  is  to  us,  as  yet,  an  unrealized  experience,  an  unob- 
served phenomenon.  The  physical  conditions^  therefore,  of  the 
identity  of  our  "spiritual  bodies"  with  our  "natural  bodies"  we 
cannot  now  possibly  comprehend,  since  we  have  neither  the  ex- 
perience, the  observation,  nor  the  revelation  of  the  facts  involved 
in  such  knowledge.  This  much,  however,  is  certain  as  to  the 
result, — (1.)  The  body  of  the  resurrection  will  be  as  strictly  iden- 
tical with  the  body  of  death,  as  the  body  of  death  is  with  the 
body  of  birth.  (2.)  Each  soul  will  have  an  indubitable  intuitive 
consciousness  that  its  new  body  is  identical  with  the  old. 
(3.)  Each  friend  will  recognise  the  individual  characteristics  of  the 
soul  in  the  perfectly  transparent  expression  of  the  new  l)ody.* 

16.  Uow  far  was  the  doclnne  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
held  by  tlu  Jews  ? 

With  the  exception  of  some  heretical  sects,  as  the  Sadducees, 
the  Jews  held  this  doctrine  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  hold  it 

•  Dr.  Hodge. 
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MimB  now.     TUa  ii  arident, — 1.  ] 
*"*•   impired  writiiiga.     (8m  ftbore,  qnwtko  i.)    S,  It  iiH 

theiTumIU{liTedwritdIlgi^^Uliia6,7i  S  Mho.  fii.  9, 14,  SSL  18. 
3.  Christ  in  hii  diaocnusM^  inttMd  of  proring  this  iodiaat,  m- 
Bomu  it  u  ncogniaed,  LnJu  zIt.  Hj  Jobh  t.  9&,  39.  4.  IW 
asKits  that  both  the  aodaDt  J0w»  (Hek  xL  30}  ud  hii  own  con- 
temponuies  (Acta  zzir.  15)  txliered  thiadoctiiiMi 

17.  What  tarly  Iterdiad  tetU  U  Ike  (Aridum  Ckitnk  r^jtttHi 

thit  doetraut 

All  the  wets  bearing  tho  generic  ^finigniifr"!  of  Gnoatic,  and 
nnder  tmioub  specific  names  embodying  the  Imtvi  of  Oiiaidd 
philosophy,  which  infeatad  the  Chnrch  of  Christ  from  the  ban- 
ning for  many  centnrieB,  belierad, — 1.  That  matter  is  easantuUy 
vile,  Eind  the  source  of  all  sin  and  miseiy  to  the  sool;  S.  That 
complete  sanctification  is  coQBummated  only  in  the  disaulutioa  of 
the  body  and  the  eiuancipatiou  of  the  kouI  ;  3.  That  consequently 
any  literal  resurrection  of  the  body  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit,  and 
would  be  destructive  to  the  purpose,  of  the  whole  gospeL 

18.  What  it  thf  doctrine  taught  by  Stmdenborg  on  this  tubjedf 

It  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  set  forth  by  Profeesor 
Bush  in  his  once  famous  book,  "  Anasta«s."  They  teach  that 
the  literal  body  is  dissolved,  and  finally  periahes  in  death  ;  but, 
by  a  subtle  law  of  our  nature,  an  ethereal,  luminous  body,  is 
eliminated  out  of  the  ijivxq  (the  seat  of  the  nervous  aensibili^, 
occupying  the  middle  link  between  matter  and  spirit);  so  tiiat 
the  soul  does  not  go  forth  from  its  tabernacle  of  flesh  a  bars 
powerof  thought,  but  iaclothed  uponatouce  by  this  psychical  body. 
Thii  resurrection  of  the  body,  they  pretend,  tiikes  place  in  every 
case  immediately  at  death,  and  accompanies  the  outgoing  soul. 

19.  HoK  do  modern  rationaiitts  explain  the  jiaitaj/e*  qf  Set\)r- 
iurt  wkxeJi  relate  to  tiUt  tubjeet  ? 

They  explain  tbem  away,  denying  their  plain  sense,  either,— 
1.  As  purely  allegorical  modes  of  inculcating  the  truth  of  the 
continued  existence  of  the  soul  after  death ;  or,  2.  As  concea^oni 
to  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  the  Jews. 
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THE  SECOND  ADVENT  AND  GENERAL 

JUDGMENT. 

1.  What  M  the  meaning  of  the  expremont,  "the  coming"  and  "  the  onAvm 

tt#«f  V  Vff 

day  of  the  Lord^^  as  used  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  f        ' 

1.  For  any  special  manifestation  of  Qod's  presence  and  power, 
John  xiv.  18,  23;  Isa.  xiil  6;  Jer.  xlvi  10.  2.  By  way  of  emi- 
nence. (1.)  In  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the 
flesh,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  economy,  Mai.  iii  2,  iv.  5. 
(2.)  In  the  New  Testament,  for  the  second  and  final  coming  of 
Christ 

The  several  terms  referring  to  this  last  great  event  are, — 
1.  'AiroicaXw^s,  revelation,  1  Cor.  i.  7 ;  2  Thess.  i  7 ;  1  Pet.  i.  7, 13, 
iv.  13.  2.  nopovo-io,  presence,  advent,  Matt  xxiv.  3,  27,  37, 
39;  1  Cor.  rv.  23 ;  1  Thess.  il  19,  iiL  13,  iv.  15,  v.  23;  2  Thess. 
IL  1-9;  James  v.  7,  8;  2  Pet  i.  16,  iil  4,  12;  1  John  il  28. 
3.  '£7n^vcia«  appearance,  manifestation,  2  Thess.  il  8;  1  Tim. 
vL  U;  2  Tim.  iv.  1,  8;  Titus  il  13. 

The  time  of  that  coming  is  designated  as  "  The  day  of  God," 
2  Pet  iiL  12  :  "  The  day  of  the  Lord,"  1  Thess.  v.  2;  2  Pet  iii  10: 
"  The  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'*  and  of  "  Jesus  Christ,"  1  Cor. 
i.  8;  Phil.  L  6, 10:  "That  day,"  2  Thess.  i  10;  2  Tim.  L  12,  18: 
"  The  last  day,"  John  vi.  39,  40,  44,  54 :  «  The  great  day,"  "  The 
day  of  wrath,"  and  "  of  judgment,"  and  "  of  revelation,"  Jude  6 ; 
Rev.  VL  17;  Rom.  ii.  5;  2  Pet  il  9. 

Christ  is  called  6  ipx6fi€yoq,  the  coming  one,  with  reference  to 
both  advents,  Matt  xxL  9 ;  Luke  viL  19, 20,  xix.  38 ;  John  iii.  31 ; 
Rev.  L  4,  iv.  8,  xl  17. 


2.  Present  the  evidence  that  a  literal  personal  advent  of  Christ 
still  future  is  taught  in  the  Bible, 
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cnAPTii      1.  The  analogy  of  the  first  advent.    The  prophecies  rdating  to 

'  the  one  having  been  literallj  fulfilled  by  a  perBonal  comings  we 

may  be  certain  that  the  perfectly  similar  prophecies  relating  to  the 
other  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  same  sense. 

2.  The  language  of  Christ  predicting  snch  advent  admits  of  no 
other  rational  interpretation.  The  coming  itself^  its  manner  and 
purpose,  are  alike  defined.  •  He  is  to  be  attended  with  the  hosts 
of  heaven,  in  power  and  great  glory.  He  is  to  come  npon  the 
occasion  of  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment^  and  for  the 
purpose  of  consummating  his  mediatorial  work,  by  the  final  con- 
demnation and  perdition  of  all  his  enemies,  and  .by  the  acknow- 
ledgment and  completed  glorification  of  all  his  friends,  Matt 
zvi  27,  xxiv.  30,  xxv.  31,  xzvi  64;  Mark  viiL  38;  Luke  zxL  27. 

3.  The  apostles  understood  these  predictions  to  relate  to  a 
literal  advent  of  Christ  in  person.  They  teach  their  disciples  to 
form  the  habit  of  constantly  looking  forward  to  it  as  a  solemniz- 
ing motive  to  fidelity,  and  to  encouragement  and  resignation  under 
present  trials.  They  tcacb  that  his  coming  will  be  \isible  and 
glorious,  accompanied  with  the  abrogation  of  the  present  gospel 
dispensation,  the  destruction  of  hLs  enemies,  the  glorification  of 
his  friends,  the  conflagration  of  the  world,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  "  new  heavens  and  new  earth."  See  the  passages  quoted  under 
the  preceding  chapter,  and  Acts  L  11,  iii.  19-21;  1  Cor.  iv.  5, 
xl  26,  XV.  23 ;  Hcb.  ix.  28,  x.  37.* 

3.  Wh<it  three  modes  of  interpretation  have  been  adopted  in  re- 
ference to  Matt.  xxiv.  and  xxv.1 

"  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  chapters  contain  an  answer 
to  three  distinct  questions.  1.  When  the  temple  and  city  were 
to  be  destroyed.  2.  What  were  to  be  the  signs  of  Clirist's  com- 
ing. 3.  The  third  question  related  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
difficulty  consists  in  separating  the  portions  relating  to  these 
several  questions.  There  are  three  methods  adopted  in  the  ex- 
planation of  these  chapters.  1.  The  first  assumes  that  they  refer 
exclusively  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  the  estab- 
lishment and  progress  of  the  gospel.  2.  The  second  assumes  that 
what  is  here  said  has  been  fulfilled  in  one  sense  in  the  destruction 
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of  Jems&lem,  and  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  t,  higher  sense  at  the  last  inAmrl 
day.  3.  The  third  supposea  that  some  portions  refer  exclueively  "'^'' 
to  the  former  eTent,  and  others  exclnsively  to  the  latter.  It  is 
plain  that  the  firrt  view  is  untenable,  and  whether  the  tecond  or 
third  view  be  adopted,  the  obscurity  resting  upon  this  passage 
cannot  properly  be  allowed  to  lead  us  to  reject  the  clear  and  con- 
atant  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  with  regard  to  the  second 
personal  and  visible  advent  of  the  Soa  of  God."  » 

4.  In  tnhai  jxuiaget  it  the  lime  of  Chritt't  leeond  advent  declared 
to  be  unknmim* 

Matt.  xxiv.  36;  Mark  idiL  32;  Luke  zii.  40;  Acts  I  C,  7; 
1  These,  v.  1-3;  2  Pet  iiL  3,  4,  10;  Rev.  xvi.  15. 

5.  What  pattaget  are  commOTdi/  cited  in  proof  that  the  apotlUt 
expected  the  teeond  advent  dvring  their  fivei  ? 

PhiLL6;  ITheeiiv  15;  Heb.  i.  25;  1  Pet  L  6;  James  v.  8. 

6.  Sow  majf  it  be  thotim  tliat  theg  did  not  entertain  »ueh  an  ex- 
pectation? 

].  The  apostles,  as  individuals,  apart  from  their  public  capacity 
aa  inspired  teachers,  were  sabject  to  the  common  prejudices  of 
their  age  and  nation,  and  only  gradually  were  brought  to  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  During  Christ's  life  they  expected  that 
he  would  establish  his  kingdom  in  its  glory  at  that  time,  Luke 
xxiv.  21 ;  and  after  his  resurrection  the  first  question  they  asked 
him  was,  "Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?" 

3.  In  their  inspired  writings  they  have  never  taught  that  the 
second  coming  of  their  Lord  was  to  occur  in  their  lifetime,  or  at 
any  fixed  time  whatever.  They  only  taught, — (1.)  That  it  ought 
to  be  habitually  desired ;  and,  (2.)  Since  it  is  uncertain  as  to  time, 
that  it  should  always  be  regarded  as  imminent 

3.  As  further  revelations  were  vouchsafed  to  them,  they  learned, 
and  explicitly  taught,  that  the  time  of  the  second  advent  was  not 
only  uncerttUD,  but  that  many  events,  still  fntore,  must  previously 
occor;  e.g.,  the  Aiitichristian  Apostasy,  the  preaching  of  the  giis- 
pol  to  every  natioD,  the  fulness  of  the  QentUes,  the  conversion  of 
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K  tlie  Jews,  the  millennial  proqtoi^  of  tlu  Amtt,  tad  Ih*  fad 
-  defection,  Rom.  xl  1&-33;  2  Cor.  iiL  Ifi,  16;  S  Tbim.  ii  t 
This  is  clear,  because  the  ooming  of  CSuiit  it  didand  to  b»  att 
tended  with  the  reamrectioD  of  the  dea^i,  tha  gmaal  jadgamlt, 
the  general  conflagratioo,  and  tha  reatitation  of  all  ttuag^  {Bm 
below,  (]ue8tion  9.) 

7.  What  it  the  Kriptural  doetritu  oononwv  Ac  wmUumimmt 

1.  The  Sctipturea,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Taataoun^,  okai^ 
reveal  that  the  gospel  ii  to  ezsroiBe  an  ■"*"■»«■  orar  all  tginnhia 
of  the  hnrnan  &milf,  immeaaniabljr  tnoM  artanaiTt  and  MOM 
thoroughly  transforming  thaa  any  it  has  enrnalbedintiiBa  paA 
Tliis  end  ia  to  be  giadnallj  attained,  throng  tiuqiiritiialpnMBaa 
of  Christ  in  the  ordinaij  diapenaation  of  providence  and  Mini- 
tntions  of  his  chnich,  Uatt  xiii.  SI,  88,  zxriiL  19,80;  PK.&.7,8, 
xxii.  27,  29,  liiii.  8-11;  Isa.  iL  2,  3,  xi  6-9,  U.  12,  liri  28; 
Daa  iL  35,  44;  Zech.  ix.  10,  iciv.  9;  Bev.  iL  15. 

2.  The  period  of  this  general  prevalency  of  the  gospel  will  con- 
tinue B,  thousand  years,  and  ie  hence  designated  the  millenmom, 
Rev.  XX.  2-7. 

3.  The  Jews  nre  to  be  converted  to  Chriatianity  eiUier  at  tbe 
commencement  or  during  the  contjouaiice  of  tliia  period,  Zecb. 
m  10,  xiii.  1 ;  Rom.  xL  26-29;  2  Cor.  iii.  16,  16. 

i.  At  the  etui  of  tlieae  thousand  years,  and  before  the  coming 
of  Christ,  there  will  be  a  comparatively  short  season  of  ajMstaiy 
and  violent  conflict  between  the  kingdoms  of  light  and  iliiitima, 
Luke  xviL  26-30;  2  Pet.  iii  3,  4;  Rev.  xi  7-9 

5.  Christ's  advent,  the  general  resurrection  and  jndgmeat,  will 
be  simultaneous,  and  immediately  succeeded  by  the  bnniiag  of  tbe 
old  and  the  revektion  of  the  new  earth  and  heavens.  * 

8.  WJiat  ie  the  view  of  tItoK  who  maintain  that  Chria£»  earning 
vntl  he  "  premiltennitd,"  and-  that  lit  teill  rvi^pn-aonail]/ upon  tin 
earth  a  Ihoiuand  year*  he/ore  tJie  Judgment? 

1.  Many  of  the  Jews,  mistaking  altogether  the  spiritual  char- 
acter of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  entertained  the  opinion  that  as  the 
church  had  contiimcd  two  thousand  years  before  the  giving  of  the 
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Iaw,  80  it  would  continue  two  thousand  years  under  the  law,  o 
when  the  Messiah  would  commence  his  personal  reign;  which 
should,  in  turn,  continue  two  thousand  years,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eternal  sabbath.  They  expected  tha^  the  Messiah 
would  reign  visibly  and  gloriously  in  Jerusalem,  as  his  capital, 
over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  Jews,  as  his  especial  people, 
being  exalted  to  preeminent  dignity  and  privilege. 

2.  The  minority  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church 
adopted  this  view  in  its  essential  elements,  adapting  it  to  the 
literal  interpretation  of  Rev.  xx.  1-10.  Thj*y  held, — (1.)  That 
after  the  development  of  the  Antichristian  Apostasy,  at  some  time 
very  variously  estimated,  Christ  was  suddenly  to  appear  and  com- 
mence his  personal  reign  of  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem.  The 
dead  in  Christ  (some  say  only  the  martyrs)  were  then  to  rise  and 
reign  with  him  in  the  world,  the  majority  of  whose  inhabitants 
shall  be  converted,  and  live  during  this  period  in  great  prosperity 
and  happiness ;  the  Jews  in  the  meantime  being  converted,  and 
restored  to  their  own  land.  (2.)  That  after  ihe  thousand  years 
there  shall  come  the  final  apostasy  for  a  little  season,  and  then 
the  resurrection  of  the  rest  of  the  dead,  %,e.,  the  wicked,  and  their 
judgment  and  condemnation  at  the  last  day,  the  final  conflagration, 
and  new  heavens  and  earth. 

3.  Modem  Premillenarians,  while  differing  among  themselves 
as  to  the  details  of  their  interpretations,  agree  substantially  with 
the  view  just  stated.  Hence  they  are  called  jPremillenarians, 
because  they  believe  the  advent  of  Christ  will  occur  before  the 
millennium. 

9.   What  are  the  principal  scriptural  arguments  against  this  view  t 

1.  The  theory  is  evidently  Jewish  in  its  origin  and  Judaizing 
in  its  tendency. 

2.  It  is  not  consistent  with  what  the  Scriptures  teach, — 
(1.)  As  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom;  e,g,y  a,  that  it  is  not  of 
this  world,  but  spiritual  Matt  xiiL  11-44;  John  xviii.  36;  Rom. 
xiv.  17;  6,  that  it  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  Jews,  Matt  viii 
11,  12;  c,  that  regeneration  is  the  condition  of  admission  to  it, 
John  iiL  3,  5 ;  d,  that  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  are  purely 
spiritud,  as  pardon,  sanctification,  etc..  Matt  iii.  2, 1 1 ;  Col  i  1 3, 14. 

\ 
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■*  (2.)  Aa  to  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  at  CSmit  Jim  alnfedj  ooni 
He  hu  ut  upon  the  throne  of  his  fftther  Dand  ercr  aiaea  Vt 
ascenaioD,  Acta  il  2»-^6,  iil  18-10^  ir.  SS-S8,  t.  S»-S1  ;  HA. 
X  12,  13;  Rer.  iil  7-12.  The  Old  TMunant  pn^woi^  thm- 
fure,  which  predict  thia  kugdom,  mnrt  mIm  to  th»  jawMt  A- 
pensation  of  grac^  and  not  to  a  fntim  mgn  ei  CSniet  oo  cHtk  in 
person  among  men  in  the  fleih. 

3.  The  second  advent  is  not  to  occnr  m^  the  luiunttiu^ 
when  all  the  dead,  both  good  and  bad,  an  to  tiat  at  onoa^  Da& 
xiL  2;  John  v.  28,  29;  1  Cor.  zr.  83;  1  Theaa.  if.  16;  Bac 
XX.  11-15,  Onlj  one  paaaaga,  Ber.  xx.  1-10,  ia  oran  affatmllf 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  here  aaaerted.  Yor  Uta  tmo  intfiata 
tion  of  that  pasMge  see  next  qneilion. 

i.  The  second  adrent  is  not  to  ooanr  until  tha  BrnnhuoBH 
judgment  of  all  men,  the  good  and  tbe  bad  togethar,  Matt  vH 
21-23,  xiiL  30,  40-43,  xvi.  24-27,  xiT.  31-48;  Eom.  ii.  6,  6,  1«; 
1  Cor.  iil  12-15;  2  Cor.  v,  9-11;  2  Theaa.  i  C-10;  Rot.  a. 
11-15. 

5.  The  second  advent  is  to  be  attended  with  the  general  cm- 
flagration,  and  the  generation  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  2  Pet  iii  7-13 ;  Rev.  xx.  11,  xxL  1.' 

10.  What  comideraliont  favour  thf  gpirituat  and  oppom  iht 
tiUral  intcrpTCtation  of  Rev.  xx.  1-10) 

The  BpiritviaJ  interpretation  of  this  difficult  passage  is  as  follovi: 
Chri/it  has  in  reserve  for  liia  church  a  period  of  univenal  expan- 
sion and  of  preeminent  spiritual  prosperity,  when  the  apirlt  and 
character  of  tlie  "noble  army  of  martTTS  "  shall  be  reprodaced 
again  in  the  great  body  of  Qod's  people  in  an  unpreced^ted 
measure,  and  when  these  mar^rs  shall,  in  the  general  triumph 
of  their  cause,  and  in  the  overthrow  of  that  of  their  enemies 
receive  judgment  over  their  foes  and  reign  in  the  earth ;  while  ^ 
party  of  Satan,  "  the  rest  of  the  dead,"  aball  not  flouiiah  again 
until  the  thousand  years  be  ended,  when  it  shall  prevail  again  for 
a  little  aeason. 

The  considerations  in  favour  of  thia  interpretation  of  the  ps» 
age  are,— 
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Bible. 

2.  This  tnterpTetatioii  Is  perfectly  consietent  with  all  the  other 
more  explicit  teachings  of  the  Scriptares  on  the  Bever&l  points 
inYolved. 

3.  The  same  figare,  viz.,  thst  of  life  again  from  the  dead,  is 
frequently  nscd  in  Scripture  to  express  the  idea  of  the  spiritnal 
revival  of  the  ehnrch,  Isa.  ixvi.  19;  Ezek.  xxiviL  12-14;  Hosea 
vL  1-8;  Bom.  xl  15;  Rev,  xi.  11. 

The  considerations  bearing  against  the  literal  interpretation  of 
this  passage  aT«, — 

1.  That  the  pretended  doctrine  of  two  resurrections,  ie.,  first  of 
the  righteoos,  and  then,  attet  an  interval  of  a  thousand  years,  of 
the  wicked,  is  taught  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible,  and  this  single 
passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  an  obscure  one.  This  is  »  strong 
presumption  against  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

2.  It  is  inconsistent  with  what  the  Scriptures  uniformly  teach 
as  tu  the  nature  of  the  resurrection-body;  i.e.,  that  it  is  to  be 
"spiritual,"  not  "natural,"  or  "flesh  and  blood,"  1  Cor,  xv.  44. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  essential  part  of  the  doctrine  associated 
with  the  literal  interpretation  of  this  passage,  that  the  saints,  or 
at  least  the  martyrs,  arc  to  rise  and  reign  a  thousand  years  in  the 
flesh,  and  in  this  world  as  at  present  constituted. 

3.  The  literal  interpretation  of  thU  passage  contradicts  the  clear 
and  nniform  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  that  all  the  dead,  good 
and  bad,  are  to  rise  and  be  judged  together  at  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  and  the  entire  revolution  of  the  present  order  of  creation. 
See  the  Scripture  teetiuionies  collected  under  the  preceding  ques- 


11.  Show  that  tkt  fiUure  ffeneral  conversion  of  t/i:  Jeum  it  taught 
in  Scripture. 

This  Paul,  in  Rom.  jL  16-29,  both  asserts  and  proves  from  Old 
Testament  prophecies;  e.g.,  Isa.  lix.  20;  Jer.  xxxL  31.  See  also 
Zech.  xiL  10;  2  Cor.  iii,  15,  16. 

12.  StaU  the  atyument  for  and  againtl  iKe  opinion  that  the 
J  net  are  to  be  rettortd  to  their  own  land? 
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cHAvni      The  aigaineiits  infarour  of  that  retnm  an^ — 

XXXVI.       2,  The  literal  sense  of  many  Old  Testament  prophedesi  Ihl 


xl.  11,  12;  Jer.  iiL  17,  xvi.  U,  15;  Eiek.  zx.  40-44^  zzzir. 
11-31,  xxxvL;  Hosea  iil.  4,  5;  Amos  ix.  11-15;  Zedi.  x  6-10, 

xiv. ;  Joel  iil  1-17. 

2.  That  the  whole  territory  promised  by  Ckxl  to  Abraham,  and 
renewed  through  Ezekiel,  has  never  at  any  period  been  fuUy  pos- 
sessed by  his  descendants^  Gen.  xv.  18-21;  Num.  xxxIt.  6-12; 
EzeL  xlvil  lS-21. 

3.  The  land,  though  capable  of  maintaining  a  vast  popniationy 
is  as  preserved  unoccupied,  evidently  waiting  for  inhabitanta.* 

4.  The  Jews,  though  scattered  among  all  nations,  have  been 
miraculously  preserved  a  separate  people^  and  evidently  await  a 
destiny  as  signal  and  peculiar  as  has  been  their  history. 

The  arguments  a{/ainst  tlieir  return  to  the  land  of  their  Others 
are, — 

1.  The  New  Testament  is  entirely  silent  on  the  subject  of  any 
such  return,  which  would  be  an  inexplicable  omission  in  the  clearer 
revelation,  if  that  event  is  really  future. 

2.  The  literal  interpretatibn  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
concerned  in  this  question  would  be  most  unnatural.  (1.)  Because, 
if  the  interpretation  is  to  be  consistent,  it  must  be  literal  in  all 
its  parts.  Then  it  would  follow  that  David  himself^  in  person, 
must  be  raised  to  reign  again  in  Jerusalem,  Erek.  xxxviL  24.  etc. 
Then  the  Levitical  priesthood  must  be  restored,  and  bloody 
sacrifices  offered  to  God,  Ezck.  xl.  to  xlvi.;  Jer.  xvii.  25,  26. 
Then  must  Jerusalem  be  the  centre  of  government,  the  Jews  a 
superior  class  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  all  worshippers  must 
come  monthly  and  from  Sabbjith  to  Sabbath,  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  worship  at  the  Holy  City,  Isa.  ii.  2,  3,  Ixvi  20-23 ; 
Zech.  xiv.  16-21.  (2.)  Because  the  literal  interpretation  thus 
leads  to  the  revival  of  the  entire  ritual  system  of  the  Jews,  and  is 
inconsistent  with  the  spirituality  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  (See 
above,  question  9.)  (3.)  Because  the  literal  interpretation  of  these 
passages  is  inconsistent  with  what  the  New  Testament  plainly 
teaches  as  to  the  abolition  of  all  distinctions  between  the  Jew  and 
Gentile ;  the  Jews,  when  converted,  are  to  be  grafted  back  into 

•  Set  Kcltli's  Land  of  Israel 
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the  same  church,  Rom.  xL  19-24;  Eph.  iL  13-19.  (4.)  Because  cH4mm 
this  interpretation  is  inconsistent  with  what  the  New  Testament  ^Ifl'* 
teaches  as  to  the  temporary  purpose,  the  virtual  insufficiency, 
and  the  final  abolition  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  and  their  sacri- 
fices, and  of  the  infinite  sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and 
the  eternity  of  his  priesthood.  Gal.  iv.  9,  10,  v.  4-8;  CoL  iL 
16-23  ;  Heb.  viL  12-18,  viii.  7-13,  ix.  1-14. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  these  Old 
Testament  prophecies — which  regards  them  as  predicting  the 
future  purity  and  extension  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  as  indi- 
cating these  spiritual  subjects  by  means  of  those  persons,  places, 
and  ordinances  of  the  old  ecouomy  which  were  typical  of  them — 
is  both  natural  and  accordant  to  the  analogy  of  Scripture.  In 
the  New  Testament,  Christians  are  called  Abraham's  seed,  GaL 
iiL  29;  Israelites,  Gal  vi  16,  Eph.  il  12,  19;  comers  to  Mount 
Sion,  Heb.  zii.  22 ;  citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  Gal.  iv. 
26;  the  circumcision,  PhiL  iii.  3,  CoL  iL  11;  and  in  Rev.  iL  9 
they  are  called  Jews.  There  is  also  a  Christian  priesthood  and 
spiritual  sacrifice,  1  Pet  iL  5,  9;  Heb.  xiiL  15,  16;  Rom.  xiL  1."^ 

13.  WIm  is  to  he  the  judge  of  the  world? 

Jesus  Christ,  in  his  official  character  as  mediator,  in  both 
natures,  as  the  God-man.  This  is  evident, — 1.  Because  as  judge 
he  is  called  '^  the  Son  of  man,"  Matt  xxv.  31,  32 ;  and  the  "  man 
ordained  by  God,"  Acts  xviL  31.  2.  Because  all  judgment  is  said 
to  be  committed  to  him  by  the  Father,  John  v.  22,  27.  3.  Be- 
cause it  pertains  to  him  as  mediator  to  complete  and  publicly 
manifest  the  salvation  of  his  people  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
enemies,  together  with  the  glorious  righteousness  of  his  work  in 
both  respects,  2  Thess.  L  7-10;  Rev.  L  7;  and  thus  accomplish 
the  ^  restitution  of  aU  things/'  Acts  iiL  21.  And  this  he  shall  do 
in  his  own  person,  that  liLs  glory  may  be  the  more  manifest,  the 
discomfiture  of  his  enemies  the  more  humiliating,  and  the  hope 
and  joy  of  his  redeemed  the  more  complete. 

1 4.  WJvo  are  to  he  Vu  subjects  of  Uhc  judgment  ? 

1.  The  whole  race  of  Adam,  without  exception,  of  every  genera- 

•  Sec  Falrbalrn's  Typology,  Appendix,  vcl.  L 


IB  tion,  coDditioi),  and  charscter;  each  iiidividua]  appealing  in  tlie 
ict^griCy  of  hia  person,  "  body,  aoul,  and  spirit."  The  dead  will 
be  nused  and  the  living  changed  simultaneously.  Matt.  xxr. 
31-46;  1  Cor.  xv.  61,  52;  2  Cor.  t.  10;  1  Thesi  it.  16; 
2  Theaa.  16-10;  Rev.  xi.  U-15.  2.  All  evil  angels,  2  Pet  iL*; 
Jude  6  ; — good  angels  appearing  as  atteudanta  and  muiisten. 
Matt.  xiiL  41,  42. 

16.  In  wAof  wMs  ii  it  laid  Aat  Om  tamit  tftoU  /m^tn 

Korldt 

Bee  Matt,  zix  28;  Luke  ziH.  89,  80;  1  Cm;  vL  ^  S;  &IK 
XT.  4. 

In  Tirtoe  of  the  uoion  of  baliBrcn  with  Cfaila^  Jik  trianfh 
M>d  dominion  is  thein.  Thaj  an  jaint-hnnnfth  Ui%«ilJt 
they  suffer  vith  him,  thqr  shall  raga  with  him,  Bom.  viii  17; 
2  Tim.  iL  12.  He  will  judge  and  condemn  his  enemies  as  head 
and  champion  of  his  chnrch,  all  hia  members  assenting  to  hii 
judgment  and  glorying  in  his  triumph,  Rev.  xix.  1-5.* 

16.  Upon  vthat  prineip/f*  tnll  hit  judgment  he  ditpetuedt 
The  Judge  is  figuratively  represented,  (Kev.  xx.  12,)  after  the 
analogy  of  boman  tribunals,  as  opening  "books"  in  judgment, 
according  to  the  things  written  in  which  the  dead  are  to  be  judged; 
and  also  "  another  book,"  "  which  is  the  book  of  life."  The 
books  first  mentioned,  doubtless,  figuratively  represent  the  law  or 
standard  according  to  which  each  one  was  to  be  judged,  and  the 
facts  in  his  case,  or  "  the  works  which  he  had  don&"  The  "  book 
of  life"  (see  also  Phil  iv.  3;  Bev.  iil.  5,  xiit  8,  xx.  16)  is  the  book 
of  God's  eternal  electing  love.  Those  whose  names  are  found 
written  in  the  "book  of  life"  will  be  declared  righteous  on  the 
ground  of  their  participatiun  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Thar 
holy  characters  and  good  deeds,  however,  will  be  publicly  de- 
clared, as  the  findencei  of  their  election,  of  their  lelation  to  Ohiiatt 
and  of  tie  glorious  work  of  Christ  in  them,  Matt  xiii  43,  nv. 
34-40. 

Those  whose  names  are  not  found  written  in  "  the  book  of 

life"  will  be  condemned,  on  the  ground  of  the  evil  "deeds  thtj 

'  UnltL'a  CanL  in  1  Cot. 
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have  done  in  the  body,*'  tried  by  the  standard  of  God's  law;  not  cnknwm 
as  that  law  has  been  ignorantly  conceived  of  by  each,  bat  as  it  "^^"^ 
has  been  more  or  less  fully  and  clearly  revealed  by  the  Judge  him- 
self to  each  severally.  The  heathen  who  has  sinned  without  the 
written  law,  **  shall  be  judged  without  the  law," — i.^.,  by  the  law 
written  upon  his  heart,  which  made  him  a  law  unto  himself 
Luke  ziL  47,  48;  Ilom.  ii  12-15.  The  Jew,  who  "sinned  in  the 
law,  shall  be  judged  by  the  law,"  Rom.  ii  12.  Every  individual 
dwelling  under  the  light  of  the  Christian  revelation  shall  be 
judged  in  strict  accordance  with  the  whole  will  of  Gk)d  as  made 
known  to  him,  all  of  the  special  advantages  of  every  kind  enjoyed 
by  him  individually  modifying  the  proportion  of  his  responsibility. 
Matt  xL  20-24 ;  John  iiL  19. 

The  secrets  of  all  hearts,  the  inward  states  and  hidden  springs 
of  action,  will  be  brought  in  as  the  subject-matter  of  judgment,  as 
well  as  the  actions  themselves,  Eccles.  xiL  14;  1  Cor.  iv.  5 ;  and 
publicly  declared,  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  Judge,  and  to 
make  manifest  the  shame  of  the  sinner,  Luke  viii.  1 7,  xii.  2,  3 ; 
Mark  iv.  22.  Whether  the  sins  of  the  saints  will  be  brought 
forward  at  the  judgment  or  not,  is  a  question  not  settled  by  the 
Scriptures,  though  debated  by  theologians.  If  they  should  be, 
we  are  sure  that  it  will  be  done  only  with  the  design  and  effect  of 
enhancing  the  glory  of  the  Saviour  and  the  comfort  of  the  saved. 

17.  WhcU  do  ifie  Scriptures  reveal  concerning  Vie  future  con- 
fiagration  of  our  earth  f 

The  principal  passages  bearing  upon  this  point  are,  Ps.  cii 
26,  27;  Isa.  Ii  6;  Rom.  viil  19-23;  Heb.  xiL  26,  27;  2  Pet.  iii 
10-13;  Rev.  xx.  and  xxi. 

Many  of  the  older  theologians  thought  that  these  passages 
indicated  that  the  whole  existing  physical  universe  was  to  be 
destroyed.  This  view  is  now  universally  discarded.  Some  held 
that  this  earth  is  to  be  annihilated. 

The  most  common  and  probable  opinion  is,  that  at  the  '^  resti- 
tution of  all  things,"  Acts  iii  21,  this  earth,  with  its  atmosphere, 
is  to  be  subjected  to  intense  heat,  which  will  radically  change  its 
present  physical  condition,  introducing  in  the  place  of  the  present 
a  higher  order  of  things,  which  will  appear  as  a  "  new  heavens 
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ciiAFTift  and  a  new  earth;"  wheicm  ''the  craatura  itnif,  aim,  efcell  bo  Je 
xxxY<-  liYered  from  the  bondage  of  cufni|itioQ  into  thaijcriow  Hwrty cf 
the  children  of  God,"  Bom.  viiL  19-S3;  nd  whmm  tke  ooasti. 
tution  of  the  new  woiid  will  be  adi^led  to  tha  ''^nntaal"  or 
resorrection  bodies  of  the  saintly  1  Oor.  xv.  44,  to  bo  tho  acom  of 
the  heayenlj  soeietyy  and,  above  all,  to  be  the  pelaoe-taanple  of  the 
God-man  for  ever,  £pL  L  14;  Ber.  t.  9, 10,  xxL  1-5.* 


18.   Whal  should  U  tlu  moral  ^isa  of  ike  Seripimn  doein^ 
Christ's  second  advent? 

Chrifitians  onght  thereby  to  be  comforted  when  in  BOTvoWp  and 
always  stimnlated  to  daty,  FidL  iiL  20;  OoL  ilL  4, 5 ;  Jamei  ▼.  7 ; 
1  John  iiL  2,  3.  It  is  their  duty  also  to  lam,  waiek^  waUfir^  omd 
liasttn  unto,  the  coming  of  their  Lord,  Luke  ziL  35-37 ;  1  Oor. 
i  7,  8 ;  Pha  iii.  20;  1  Thess.  i  9,  10;  2  Tim.  iy.  8;  8  PM.  iiL 
12;  Rev.  xxiL  20. 

Unbelievers  should  be  filled  with  fearfdl  apprehension,  and 
with  all  their  might  they  should  seek  place  for  immediate  repent- 
ance, Mark  xiil  35-37;  2  Pet  iii  9,  10;  Jude  14,  \b,\ 

*  Sec  also  Fall  bairn*!  Trpolofrj.  toL  L,  part  iL,  chap.  iL,  eepL  7. 
t  Dittwira  Second  AdTeoL 
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HEAVEN  AND  HELL. 


1.    WhcU  is  the  New  Tettatnent  tuage  as  to  the  terms  ovpavo^  ohaptir 
*^heaveny^  and  rd  hravpdvuij  "  heavenly  places?"  * 

Ovpavoq  is  used  chiefly  in  three  senses: — 1.  The  upper  air 
where  the  birds  fly,  Matt.  viii.  20,  xxiy.  30.  2.  The  region  in 
which  the  stars  revolve,  Acts  viL  42;  Heb.  xi  12.  3.  The  abode 
of  Christ's  human  nature,  the  scene  of  the  special  manifestation 
of  divine  glory,  and  of  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  saints,  Heb. 
ix.  24;  1  Pet  iii.  22.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  ^  third 
heaven,"  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  The  phrases  "new  heaven"  and  "new 
earth,"  in  contrast  with  "first  heaven"  and  "first  earth,"  2  Pet 
iiL  7,  13,  Rev.  xxL  1,  refer  to  some  unexplained  change  which 
will  take  place  in  the  final  catastrophe,  by  which  Qod  will  re- 
volutionize our  portion  of  the  physical  universe,  cleansing  it  from 
the  stain  of  sin,  and  qualifying  it  to  be  the  abode  of  blessedness. 

For  the  usage  with  regard  to  the  phrase  "  kingdom  of  heaven," 
see  above,  chapter  xxiv.,  question  5. 

The  phrase  ra  iirovpdvui  is  translated  sometimes  "heavenly 
things,"  John  iii  12,  where  it  signifies  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen 
spiritual  world;  and  sometimes  "heavenly  places,"  Eph.  L  8, 
u.  6,  where  it  means  the  state  into  which  a  believer  is  introduced 
at  his  regeneration.  See  also  Eph.  L  20,  where  it  means  the 
"third  heavens;"  and  Eph.  vi  12,  where  it  signifies  indefinitely 
the  supermundane  universe. 


2.  What  are  the  principal  terms,  both  literal  and  figuraiive^ 
Vfhieh  are  used  in  Scripture  to  designate  the  future  blessedness  of 
the  saints  f 

Literal  terms: — "life,  eternal  life,  and  everlasting  Hfe^  Matt 
viL  14,  xix.  16,  29,  xxv.  46.     Glory,  the  glory  (^  Qod,  an  eternal 
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lUPTER  weight  of^ioTf,  Bom.  iL  7,  10,  ▼.  2 ;  2  Oor.  iv.  17.    FoMi^  Bom. 

^'^     '  iL  10.     SalTation,  and  eternal  aaWatioii,  Hdx  ▼.  9." 

Figurative  temu: — ''Paradiae,  Lake  zziiL  43;  8  Oor.  xiL  4; 
Ilev.  iL  7.  HeaTenly  Jenualem,  GaL  £▼.  26 ;  Ber.  iii  12.  King- 
dom of  heaven,  heavenly  kingdom,  eveilaating  kingdom,  kingdom 
prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the  worid.  Matt.  xzr.  34; 
2  Tiin.  iv.  18 ;  2  Pet  L  11.  Eternal  inheritance^  1  Pet  L  4;  Heh. 
ix.  15.  The  blessed  are  said  to  ait  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  to  be  in  Abraham's  bosom,  Lnke  xvL  22,  Matt 
viii.  11;  to  reign  wi£h  Christy  2  Tim.  iL  11,  12;  to  eiyoy  a 
sabbath  or  rest,  Heb,  iv.  9-11."* 

3.  What  is  repealed  vfiih  respect  to  heaven  as  a  placet 

All  the  Scripture  representations  of  heaven  involve  the  idea  of 

a  definite  i>lace,  as  well  as  of  a  state  of  blessednessw  Of  that 
place,  however,  nothing  more  is  revealed  than  that  it  is  defined 
by  the  local  presence  of  Christ's  finite  soul  and  body,  and  that  it 
is  the  scene  of  the  preeminent  manifestation  of  God*s  glory,  John 
xviL  24 ;  2  Cor.  v.  6-8 ;  Rev.  v.  6. 

From  such  passages  as  Rom.  viii.  19-23,  2  Pet  iiL  5-13, 
Rev.  xxi.  1,  it  appears  not  improbable  that  after  the  general 
destruction  of  the  present  form  of  the  world  by  fire,  which  shall 
accompany  the  judgment  this  world  will  be  reconstituted,  and 
gloriously  adapted  to  be  the  permanent  residence  of  Christ  and 
his  church.  As  there  is  to  be  a  '^  spiritual  body,"  there  may  be 
in  the  same  sense  a  spiritual  world ;  that  is,  a  world  adapted  to 
l)c  the  tlicatre  of  the  glorified  spirits  of  the  saints  made  perfect 
As  nature  was  cursed  for  man's  sake,  and  the  creature,  through 
him,  made  subject  to  vanity,  it  may  be  that  they  shall  share  in 
his  redemption  and  exaltation.t 

4.  Wherein  does  the  blessedness  of  Jieaven  coniisij  as  far  as 
revealed? 

1.  Negatively,  in  perfect  deliverance  from  sin,  and  fix)m  all 
its  evil  consequences,  physical,  moral,  and  social,  Rev.  viL  16,  17, 
xxi.  4.  27. 

2.  Positively.      (1.)   In   the   perfection   of  our  nature,   both 

•  KItto'B  nib.  Encjr.  f  See  Fairbaim't  T>^polo<iry,  p»rf  «.,  chap.  IL,  sect.  7. 
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nukterial  and  spiritual;  the  full  development  and  hannonions  oHipm 
exercise  of  all  our  fiMulties,  intellectual  and  moral ;  and  in  the  "*^"' 
unrestrained  progress  thereof  to  eternity,  1  Cor.  xiiL  9-12, 
XV.  45-49 ;  1  John  iii  2.  (2.)  In  the  sight  of  our  blessed  Be- 
deemer,  communion  with  his  person,  and  fellowship  in  all  his 
glory  and  blessedness,  and  through  him  with  saints  and  angels, 
John  xvii.  24;  1  John  L  3;  Eev.  iii  21,  xxL  3,  4.  (3.)  In  that 
^  beatific  vision  of  Qod,"  which,  consisting  in  the  ever  increas- 
ingly clear  discovery  of  the  divine  excellence  lovingly  apprehended, 
transforms  the  soul  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  unto  glory. 
Matt  V.  8;  2  Cor.  iiL  18. 

In  meditating  upon  what  is  revealed  of  the  conditions  of 
heavenly  existence,  two  errors  are  to  be  avoided  :  1.  The  extreme 
of  r^;arding  the  mode  of  existence  experienced  by  the  saints  in 
heaven  as  too  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  our  earthly  life.  2.  The 
opposite  extreme  of  regarding  the  conditions  of  the  heavenly  life 
as  too  widely  distinguished  from  that  of  our  present  experience. 
The  evil  effect  of  the  first  extreme  will,  of  course,  be  to  degrade 
by  unworthy  associations  our  conceptions  of  heaven ;  while  the 
evil  effect  of  the  opposite  extreme  will  be  in  a  great  measure  to 
destroy  the  moral  power  which  a  hope  of  heaven  should  naturally 
exert  over  our  hearts  and  lives,  by  rendering  our  conceptions  of 
it  vague,  and  our  sympathy  with  its  characteristics  consequently 
distant  and  feeble.  To  avoid  both  of  these  extremes,  we  should 
fix  the  limits  within  which  our  conceptions  of  the  future  existence 
of  the  saints  must  range,  by  distinguishing  between  those  elements 
of  man's  nature,  and  of  his  relations  to  Qod  and  other  men,  which 
are  essential  and  unchangeable,  and  those  elements  which  must 
be  changed  in  order  to  render  his  nature  in  his  relations  perfect 

1.  The  following  must  be  changed :  (1.)  All  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences must  be  removed;  (2.)  "Spiritual  bodies"  must  take  the 
place  of  our  present  flesh  and  blood ;  (3.)  The  new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth  must  take  the  place  of  the  present  heavens  and 
earth,  as  the  scene  of  man's  life ;  (4.)  The  laws  of  social  organixa- 
tion  must  be  radically  changed,  since  in  heaven  there  wiU  be  no 
marriage,  but  a  social  order  analogous  to  that  of  the  "angels  of 
Qod"  introduced. 

2.  The  following  elements  are  essential,  and  therefore  unchi 
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OHAPTBR  able :  (1.)  Man  will  eontinae  ever  to  eaaai,  as  oomponnded  of  two 
xxxvu.  Qi^^Qp^  spiritual  and  material  (2.)  He  is  essentially  intdlectnal, 
and  must  live  by  knowledge.  (3.)  He  is  essentially  active^  and 
must  have  work  to  da  (4.)  Man  can,  as  a  finite  creatnre^  know 
Qod  only  mediately;  ie.,  throu^^  his  works  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence, the  experience  of  his  gracious  work  upon  our  hearts,  and 
through  his  incarnate  Son,  who  is  the  image  of  his  person  and 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  God  will,  therefore,  in  heaven 
rontinue  to  teach  man  through  his  works,  and  to  act  upon  him 
by  means  of  motives  addressed  to  his  will  through  his  understand- 
ing. (5.)  The  memory  of  man  never  finally  loses  the  slightest 
impression,  and  it  will  belong  to  the  perfection  of  the  heavenly 
state  that  every  experience  acquired  in  the  past  will  always  be 
within  the  perfect  control  of  the  will  (6.)  Man  is  essentially  a 
social  being.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  preceding  point, 
indicates  the  conclusion,  that  the  associations,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
perience of  our  earthly  life,  will  carry  all  of  their  natural  conse- 
quences with  them  into  the  new  mode  of  existence,  except  as  far 
as  they  are  necessarily  modified  (not  lost)  by  the  change. 
(7.)  Man's  life  is  essentially  an  eternal  progress  toward  infinite 
perfection.  (8.)  All  the  known  analogies  of  God's  works,  in 
creation,  in  his  providence  in  the  material  and  moral  world,  and 
in  his  dispensation  of  grace,  (1  Cor.  xiL  4-28,)  indicate  that  in 
heaven  saints  will  differ  among  themselves,  both  as  to  inherent 
capacities  and  qualities,  and  as  to  relative  rank  and  office.  These 
differences  will  doubtless  be  determined, — a,  by  constitutional 
differences  of  natural  capacity;  6,  by  gracious  rewards  in  heaven 
corresponding  in  kind  and  degree  to  the  gracious  firuitfiilness  of 
the  individual  on  earth ;  c,  by  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
Creator,  Matt.  xvL  27 ;  Rom.  iL  6 ;  1  Cor.  xiL  4-28. 

5.  What  are  the  principal  terms,  literal  and  figurative^  vfhieh 
a/re  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  future  condition  of  the  repro- 
bate? 

As  a  place,  it  is  sometimes  literally  designated  by  01817$,  hadeg, 
and  sometimes  by  yccvi'a,  both  translated  hell.  Matt  v.  22,  29,  30; 
Luke  xvi  23.  Also  by  the  phrase,  *' place  of  torment^"  Liike 
xvi.  28.     As  a  condition  of  suffering,  it  is  literally  designated 
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by  the  phrases,  "wrath  of  God,"  Rom.  ii.  5;  and  "second  death,"  ohiftbr 
Bev.  xxi  8.  ''^^'^ 

Figurative  terms : — Everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels,  Matt  zzv.  41.  The  hell  of  fire,  where  the  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,  Mark  iz.  43,  44.  The  lake  which 
bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  Hev.  xxi.  8.  Bottomless  pit, 
Rev.  iz.  2.  The  dreadful  nature  of  this  abode  of  the  wicked  is 
implied  in  such  expressions  as,  "outer  darkness ;"  the  place  "where 
there  is  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,'*  Matt  viiL  12;  "I  am 
tormented  in  this  flame,"  Luke  zvL  24;  "  imquenchable  fire," 
Luke  iiL  17;  "furnace  of  fire,"  Matt  ziii  42;  "blackness  of 
darkness,"  Jude  13;  "tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone,"  Rev. 
ziv.  10;  "the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and 
ever,  and  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night,"  Rev.  ziv.  1 1.* 

6.  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  as  to  the  nature  of  future 
piinishments  f 

The  terms  used  in  Scripture  to  describe  these  sufferings  are 
evidently  figurative,  yet  they  certainly  establish  the  following 
points.  These  sufferings  will  consist, — 1.  In  the  loss  of  all  good, 
whether  natural,  as  granted  through  Adam,  or  gracious,  as  offered 
through  Christ  2.  In  all  the  natural  consequences  of  unrestrained 
sin,  judicial  abandonment,  utter  alienation  from  Grod,  and  the 
awful  society  of  lost  men  and  devils,  2  Thess.  L  9.  3.  In  the 
positive  infliction  of  torment,  God's  wrath  and  curse  descending 
upon  both  the  moral  and  physical  nature  of  its  objects.  The 
Scriptures  also  establish  the  fact  that  these  sufferings  must  be, — 

1.  Inconceivably  dreadful  in  degree.  2.  Endless  in  duration. 
3.  Various  in  degree,  proportionately  to  the  deserts  of  the  sub- 
ject. Matt  z.  1 5 ;  Luke  zii  47,  48. 

7.  What  is  the  usa>ge  of  the  words,  omSv,  "eternity,^*  and  ahavwi^ 
^etemaly"  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  argument  thence  derived 
establishing  tlie  endless  duration  of  future  punishment  f 

1.  The  Greek  language  possesses  no  more  emphatic  terms  with 
which  to  ezpress  the  idea  of    endless   duration    than   these. 

2.  Although  they  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  New  Testament 

*  KiUo*S  Bib.  Ency. 
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Off  AVTiB  to  designate  limited  duratioiiy  yet  in  the  viBt  majority  of  in- 
xxzTiL  gi^j^QQ^  ^l^ey  evidently  designate  unlimited  duration.  &  Thej 
are  used  to  express  the  endless  duration  of  God.  (1.)  AUr  ia 
thus  used,  1  Tim.  i  17;  and  as  applied  to  Christy  Ber.  i  18. 
(2.)  Alunoos  is  thus  used,  Rom.  xvL  26;  and  as  applied  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Heb.  ix.  14.  4.  They  are  used  to  express  the  end- 
less  duration  of  the  future  happiness  of  the  saints.  (1.)  AIht  is 
thus  used,  John  tl  58;  2  Gor.  ix.  9.  (2.)  Alunot  ia  thus 
used,  Matt  xix.  29;  Mark  x.  30;  John  iiL  15;  Bom.  ii  7. 
5.  In  Matt  xxv.  46,  the  very  same  word  is  used  in  a  ain^ 
clause  to  define  at  once  the  duration  of  the  future  happineaa  of 
the  saints  and  the  misery  of  the  lost  Thus  the  Scriptures  do 
expressly  declare  that  the  duration  of  the  future  misery  of  the 
lost  is  to  be  in  precisely  the  same  sense  unending  as  is  either  the 
life  of  God  or  the  blessedness  of  the  saints. 

8.  What  evidence  for  the  truth  on  this  subject  is  furnished  by  the 
New  Testament  usage  of  the  word  dtSiosf 

This  word,  formed  from  cxC,  always,  for  ever,  signifies  in  classi- 
cal Greek,  eternal.  It  occurs  only  twice  in  the  New  Testament : 
Rom.  L  20,  '^  Even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead;"  and  Jude  6, 
"  Angels  reserved  in  everlasHng  chains.''  But  lost  men  share  the 
fate  of  lost  angels.  Matt  xxv.  41 ;  Rev.  xx.  10.  Thus  the  same 
word  expresses  the  duration  of  the  Godhead  and  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  lost 

9.  What  other  evident  do  the  Scriptures  furnish  on  this  subjectf 

1.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  which,  even  by  the  most 
remote  implication,  suggests  that  the  sufferings  of  the  lost  shall 
ever  end. 

2.  The  constant  application  to  the  subject  of  such  figurative 
language  as,  "  fire  that  shall  not  be  quenched,"  '^  fire  unquench- 
able," "  the  worm  that  never  dies,"  "  bottomless  pit,"  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  the  "  uttermost  farthing,"  "  the  smoke  of  their  tor- 
ment arising  for  ever  and  ever,"  Luke  iii.  17,  Mark  ix.  45,  46, 
Rev.  xiv.  10,  11,  is  consistent  only  with  the  conviction  that  God 
wills  us  to  believe,  on  his  own  authority,  that  future  punishments 
will  be  literally  endless.     It  is  said  of  those  who  commit  the  un- 
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pardonable  sin,  that  they  shall  never  be  forgiven,  "  neither  in  this  onAi>ni> 
world  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come,"  Matt  zii  32.  ^ 

10.  WluU  are  the  two  views  on  this  subject  which  have  been  held 
hy  different  parties  in  opposition  to  the  faith  of  the  whole  Christian 
Churchy  and  the  clear  teaching  of  God^s  word  1 

The  only  two  classes  of  theories  possible  as  alternatives  to  the 
orthodox  doctrine  on  this  subject,  are, — 1.  Those  which  involve 
the  idea  of  the  total  destruction  of  being  (annihilation)  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  '^  second  death."  2.  Those  which  maintain  the  future 
restoration  of  the  sinner,  after  an  indefinite  period  of  atoning  and 
purifying  suffering,  in  proportion  to  his  guilt 

In  refutation  of  the  former  of  these  theories,  which  has  been  ren- 
dered  respectable  chiefly  by  the  adventitious  circumstance  that  it  is 
countenanced  by  Archbishop  Whately,*  we  argue, — 1 .  The  Scriptures 
never  express  the  idea  contended  for,  but  consistently  use  language 
which  has  naturally  and  almost  universally  conveyed  an  opposite  idea. 
2.  The  Scriptures  plainly  assert, — (1.)  That  the  future  state  of  the 
lost  is  one  of  conscious  suffering ;  (2.)  That  this  conscious  suffering 
is  to  continue  for  ever — "  worm  dieth  not,"  "  everlasting  fire,"  "  un- 
quenchable fire,"  ^'  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,"  "  the  smoke 
of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever,  and  they  have 
no  rest  day  nor  night"     (See  above,  question  9.) 

In  refutation  of  the  latter  opinion,  that  the  lost  will  be  restored 
after  an  indefinite  period  of  suffering,  we  argue, — 1.  It  has  no 
foundation  in  Scripture.  2.  It  is  directly  refuted  by  all  the  posi- 
tive evidence  we  have  above  presented  in  establishing  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine.  3.  The  atonement  of  Christ  and  the  sanctifying 
work  of  the  Holy  Qhost  are  the  exclusive  means  of  salvation. 
(1.)  These  have  been  finally  rejected  by  the  lost  (2.)  They  are 
never  applied  in  hell.  4.  The  essential  nature  of  sin  determines 
it,  when  left  to  itself,  to  multiply  itself  and  its  consequent  miseries 
at  a  fearful  ratio.  5.  Suffering  per  se  has  no  cleansing  power; 
penal  evils,  when  sufficient,  may  satisfy  justice  for  past  sins,  but 
they  cannot  cleanse  the  heart,  nor  prevent  renewed  transgressions. 
6.  This  essential  insalvability  of  the  lost  sinner  will  be  in  the 
highest  degree  aggravated  by  his  circumstances ; — banished  from 

*  View  of  Sc  Rer.  concerning  a  Fotnre  State. 
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cnirTBR  God,  subject  to  his  corse,  in  umittenUe  tomMutB,  wiihimt  grace 
^^  '  and  without  hope^  and  sniTounded  with  the  society  of  all  the 
workers  of  abomination  gathered  from  the  whole  nniTeEBa 

1 1.  What  objection  is  urffed  ogaiMt  thii  doctrine  dcrimi  from 
the  justice  of  God  1 

The  justice  of  God  demands  that  the  punishment  should  be 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  guilt  of  the  subject  But  it  is  ob- 
jected,*— 1.  No  sin  of  any  finite  creature  can  deserve  an  infinite 
punishment  2.  All  everlasting  punishment  is  infinite,  but  the 
infinite  does  not  admit  of  degrees,  yet  the  guilt  of  different  sinners 
is  various.  3.  The  moral  difference  between  the  lowest  saint 
saved  and  the  most  amiable  sinner  lost  is  imperc^tible,  yet  their 
fate  differs  infinitely. 

To  tbe^r^^  objection  we  answer, — ^The  human  mind  not  being 
able  to  conceive  of  the  infinite,  only  confuses  itself  when  it  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  its  negative  conception  of  the  indefinite  as  a 
reality.  Every  sin  of  man  against  the  infinite  God  is  declared  by 
Scripture,  and  is  felt  by  every  enlightened  conscience,  to  be  worthy 
of  instant  and  final  expulsion  from  the  divine  presence;  which 
necessarily  leads  to  an  absolutely  endless  increase  both  of  sin  and 
misery,  GaL  iil  10;  James  ii.  10.  The  same  is  proved  by  the 
infinite  sacrifice  justice  demanded  for  the  propitiation  of  sin.  "  If 
they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the 
dryl"  Luke  xxiii.  31. 

The  second  objection  is  a  dishonest  caviL  It  is  very  plain  that 
sufferings  may  be  at  once  infinite  in  duration,  and  various  as  to 
deproo. 

To  the  third  objection  we  answer, — That  although  there  may 
be  little  difference,  as  to  their  respective  personal  demerits,  between 
the  feeblest  saint  and  the  most  moral  reprobate,  yet  there  is 
rightly  made  an  infinite  difference  in  their  treatment,  because  of 
their  essentially  different  relations  to  Christ  The  feeblest  and 
the  loftiest  saint  are  alike  justified  upon  an  equal  foundation ;  each 
has  the  whole  of  Christ,  and  nothing  more. 

12.  What  objection  drawn  from  the  benevolence  of  God  has  been 
urged  against  this  doctrine? 
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It  has  been  objected,  that  God  is  easentially  benevolent,  and  o: 
that  it  is  inconeistent  witb  his  nature  to  inflict  any  suffBting  apon  ' 
his  creatores  which  is  not  necessary  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  their 
atttuning  some  higher  good  We  answer:  I.  God  isjastaswell 
as  benevolent,  and  one  of  the  elements  of  his  infinite  perfection 
cannot  be  inconsistent  with  another.  2.  Wc  have  constant  ex- 
perience that  God  does  in  principle  involve  hia  creatures  in  suf- 
ferings which  are  not  to  the  individual  subjects  thereof  the  means 
of  any  conceivable  advantage.  3.  It  would  follow  that  Chnst 
was  sacrificed  in  vain,  if  those  who  reject  liiu,  and  who  &il  of  all 
sbare  in  hb  grace,  are  not  eternally  punished,  i.  The  very  bene- 
volence of  Ood,  as  concerned  for  the  general  good  of  the  universe^ 
concurs  with  his  justice  in  demanding  the  execution  of  the  full 
penalty  of  the  law  upon  all  unbelievers. 

13,  WItiU  argument  for  the  future  rettoration  of  all  rattonal 
ereaium  foholineu  arid kapptiuu  ii  Jbuttded  uponJiom.  v.  18,  19  ; 
1  Cor.  IV.  22-28;  £ph.  L  10;  Col.  i.  19,  20) 

In  regard  to  Rom.  v.  18,  it  is  argued  that  the  phrase,  "all 
men,"  must  have  precisely  the  same  extent  of  application  in  the 
ono  clause  as  in  the  other.  We  answer, — 1.  The  phrase,  "all 
men,"  is  often  used  in  Scripture  in  connections  which  necessarily 
restrict  tbe  sense,  John  iii  26,  xiL  32.  2.  In  this  case  the  phrase, 
"all  men,"  is  evidently  defined  by  tbe  qualifying  phrase,  ver.  17, 
"  who  have  received  abundance  of  grace  and  the  gift  of  righteous- 
ness." 3.  This  contrast  between  the  "  all  men"  in  Adam  and  the 
"  all  men"  in  Christ  is  consistent  with  the  analogy  of  the  whole 
gospeL 

In  regard  to  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  the  argument  is  the  same  as  that 
drawn  from  Rom.  v.  18.  From  verses  25-28  it  is  argued  that 
tbe  great  end  of  Christ's  mediatorial  reign  must  be  the  restoration 
of  every  creature  to  holiness  and  blessedness.  To  this  we  answer, 
— 1.  This  b  a  strained  interpretation  put  upon  these  words,  which 
they  do  not  necessarily  bear,  and  which  b  clearly  refuted  by  the 
many  direct  teatitiionies  we  have  cited  from  Scripture  above. 
2.  It  b  inconsbtent  with  the  scope  of  Paul's  subject  in  this  pas- 
saga  He  says,  that  from  eternity  to  the  ascension,  Qod  reigned 
absolutely;  from  the  ascenuou  to  the  restitution  of  all  things, 
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ofirm  God  reigns  in  the  pcnon  of  tlie  God-OMii  m  maSataf^  ham  Ihe 
'^fl!^  rertitiitioii  to  eternity;  God  will  agni  icign  dine^f  m  ■»»Ti?fcitt 
God 

The  nhinute  aidTKtian  of  all  cnatarM]saigafldalao6om  ^k. 
L  10;  CoLL  19,20.  Inbotit  pMnga^kmcraE^  the  "^aaOn^ 
signifjr  the  whole  coai|Muij  of  angels  md  icdecncd  men,  who  are 
gathered  under  the  domminn  of  Gnist  Becansc^ — 1.  In  bolh 
passages  the  subject  of  disooorse  is  the  chnrch,  not  the  nnifcne; 
2.  In  both  passages  the  *  all  thingi''  is  limited  bj  the  qoalifjring 
phrases,  "^  the  predestinated,"  <<  we  who  first  tmsted  in  Christy" 
''the  accepted  in  the  BdoTed,'"'if  ye  oootinoe  in  the  frith,"*  elCL 
etc/ 

•SecHodcv'ai 
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SACRAMENTS. 


1.    What  u  ifu  etymology,  and  what  the  clcusiccU  and  patristic  c\ 
tuageqfthetoord  "sacramenh^m?" 

1.  It  is  deriTed  from  "  sacro,  ire,"  to  make  sacred,  dedicate  to 
gods  or  sacred  uses. 

2.  In  its  classical  usage  it  signified, — (1.)  That  by  which  a 
person  binds  himself  to  another  to  perform  anything.  (2.)  Thence, 
a  sum  deposited  with  the  court  as  pledge,  and  which,  if  forfeited, 
was  devoted  to  sacred  uses.  (3.)  Also  an  oath,  especiaUy  a 
soldier's  oath  of  faithful  consecration  to  his  country^s  service.* 

3.  The  Fathers  used  this  word  in  a  conventional  sense,  as 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  /xixm^v,  a  mystery;  t.e.,  something 
unknown  until  revealed ;  and  hence,  an  emblem,  a  type,  a  rite 
having  some  latent  spiritual  meaning,  known  only  to  the  initiated 
or  instructed. 

The  Qreek  Fathers  applied  the  term  fivarrfpuw  to  the  Christian 
ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  inasmuch  as  these 
rites  had  a  spiritual  significance,  and  were  thus  a  form  of  revela- 
tion of  divine  truth. 

The  Latin  Fathers  used  the  word  "sacramentum''  as  a  Latin 
word,  in  its  own  proper  sense,  for  anything  sacred  in  itself,  or 
having  the  power  of  binding  or  consecrating  men ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, they  used  it  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  word  fuxm^piov, 
— i.e.f  in  the  entirely  different  sense  of  a  revealed  truth,  or  a  sign 
or  symbol  revealing  a  truth  otherwise  hidden.  This  fact  has 
given  to  the  usage  of  this  word  ^*  sacramentum,"  in  the  scholastic 
theology,  an  injurious  latitude  and  indefiniteness  of  meaning. 
Thus  in  Eph.  iii.  3,  4,  9,  v.  32;   1  Tim.  iii.  16;   Rev.  L  20,  the 

*  Ainnrorth'i  DicUonar  j. 
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ooApTiR  word  uAxrrnpujv  truly  bears  the  sense  of  ^the  revelation  of  a  troth 

XXXTIII  »  »f  » 

'  undiscoverable  by  reason;"  and  it  is  translated  in  snch  paaaagjes 

in  the  English  version,  "myitery^^*  and  iu  the  Latin  Ynlgate^  "ue- 
rameiitum,"  Thus  the  Romish  Chnrch  uses  the  same  wofd  in  two 
entirely  different  senses,  applying  it  indifferently  to  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper  ''as  binding  ordinances,"  and  to  the  anion  of 
believers  with  Christ  as  a  revealed  truth,  Eph.  v.  32.  And  hence 
they  absurdly  infer  that  matrimony  is  a  sacrament 

2.  What  is  the  definition  of  a  sacrament^  as  given  hy  the  Fathert^ 
tlie  Sclwolmeny  the  Romuh  Churchy  the  Church  of  England^  oMi 
in  our  own  Standards? 

L  Augustin's  definition  is,  ''Signum  rei  sacrae;**  or,  "Sacra- 
mentum  est  invisibilis  gratise  visibile  signum,  ad  nostram  justifi- 
CAtionem  institutuui." 

2.  The  schoolmen  defined,  "Sacramentum  invisibilis  gratis 
visibilem  formam." 

3.  The  Council  of  Trent  defines  them,  '*  A  sacrament  is  some- 
thing presented  to  the  senses,  which  lias  the  power,  by  divine  institu- 
tion, not  only  of  signifying,  but  also  of  efficiently  conveying  grace."* 

4.  The  Church  of  England,  in  the  25th  article  of  religion, 
affirms  that  "  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  be  not  only  badges 
or  tokens  of  Christian  men*s  profession,  but  rather  they  be  cer- 
tain sure  witnesses,  and  effectual  signs  of  grace,  and  Qod's  good- 
will towards  us,  by  the  which  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us, 
and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and  confirm  our 
faith  in  him." 

5.  The  Westminster  Assembly's  Larger  Catechism,  q.  162  and 
1 63,  affirms  that  **  A  sacrament  is  an  holy  ordinance  instituted  by 
Christ  in  his  church,  to  signify,  seal,  and  exhibit  unto  those  that 
are  within  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  benefits  of  his  mediation ;  to 
strengthen  and  increase  their  faith,  and  all  other  graces ;  to  oblige 
them  to  obedience ;  to  testify  and  cherish  their  love  and  communion 
one  with  another ;  and  to  distinguish  them  from  those  that  are  with- 
out." **  The  parts  of  a  sacrament  are  two ;  the  one  an  outward  and 
sensible  sign,  used  according  to  Christ's  own  appointment ;  the 
other  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  thereby  signified." 

*  Cat.  Rom.,  part  IL,  chap^  L,  q.  6. 
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3.  On  VfluU  principles  is  such  a  definition  to  be  constructed  F        cniPTRt 

1.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  term  "sacrament"  does  not  ^^'^'"' 
oocnr  in  the  Bible. 

2.  From  the  extreme  Utitude  with  which  this  term  has  been 
used,  both  in  the  sense  proper  to  it  as  a  Latin  word,  and  in  that 
attributed  to  it  as  the  conventional  equivalent  of  the  Qreek  word 
/jLvariipuj¥,  it  is  evident  that  no  definition  of  a  gospel  ordinance 
can  be  arrived  at  by  a  mere  reference  either  to  the  etymology  or 
ecclesiastical  usage  of  the  word  "  sacramentum." 

3.  The  definition  of  a  class  of  gospel  ordinances  can  be  properly 
formed  only  by  a  comparison  of  all  the  Scriptures  teach  concern- 
ing the  origin,  nature,  and  design  of  those  ordinances  universally 
recognised  as  belonging  to  that  class,  and  thus  by  determining 
those  essential  elements  which  are  common  to  each  member  of 
the  class,  and  which  distinguish  them  as  a  class  from  all  other 
divine  ordinances. 

4.  Those  ordinances  which  are  "universally  recognised"  as 
sacraments  are  baptism  and  the  Lord*s  supper. 

4,  How  many  sacraments  do  Romanists  make,  and  how  may  the 
controversy  between  them  and  the  Protestants  be  decided  f 

The  Romish  Church  teaches  that  there  are  seven  sacraments, — 
viz.,  baptism,  confirmation,  the  Lord's  supper,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  orders,  marriage. 

We  maintain,  however,  that  only  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper  can  be  properly  embraced  under  either  the  Protestant  or 
the  Catholic  definition  of  a  sacrament,  as  given  above,  question  2. 

1.  Confirmation,-  penance,  and  extreme  unction,  are  not  divine 
institutions,  having  no  warrant  whatever  in  Scripture. 

2.  Marriage,  instituted  by  Qod  in  paradise,  and  ordination 
to  the  gospel  ministry,  instituted  by  Christ,  although  both  divine 
institutions,  are  evidently  not  ordinances  of  the  same  kind  with 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  and  do  not  meet  the  conditions 
of  either  definition  of  a  sacrament,  since  they  neither  signify  nor 
convey  any  inward  grace. 

5.  What  tfffo  things  are  included  in  every  sacrament  f 

L  "An  outward  and  sensible  sign,  used  according  to  Christ's 
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cHiPTXR  own  appointment;*'  2.  *<  An  inwaid  and  spirikud  gnwe  thmfaj 

"ill"-  8igmfieA"« 

The  Bomanists,  in  the  language  of  the  schoolmeny  distuQgaiah 
between  the  matter  and  the  /arm  of  a  aacrament  The  wuMer  is 
that  part  of  the  sacrament  subjected  to  the  senses^  and  sigDificaat 
of  grace;  eg,,  the  water,  and  the  act  of  applying  the  water,  in 
baptism ;  and  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the  acts  of  breaking  the 
bread  and  pouring  out  the  wine,  in  the  Lord's  supper.  Thbjbrm 
is  the  divine  word  used  by  the  minister  in  administering  the 
elements,  devoting  them  thus  to  the  office  of  signifying  graces 


6.  What,  according  to  the  Eomani^  %$  the  rdaii&n  betweem^  the 

sign  and  the  grace  eignijiedf 

They  hold  that,  in  consequence  of  the  divine  inatitation,  and 

in  virtue  of  the  "  power  of  the  Omnipotent  which  existB  in  them," 
the  grace  signified  is  contained  in  the  very  nature  of  the  sacra- 
ments themselves,  so  that  it  is  always  conferred,  ex  opere  operato, 
upon  every  receiver  of  them  who  does  not  oppose  a  positive 
obstacle  thereto.  Thus  they  understand  the  "  sacramental  union," 
or  relation  between  the  sign  and  the  grace  signified,  to  be  physical, 
or  that  which  subsists  between  a  substance  and  its  properties ; 
i.e.,  the  virtue  of  conferring  grace  is  in  the  sacraments,  cu  the 
virtue  of  burning  is  in  fire.t 

7.  WhcU  is  Hie  Zuinglian  doctrine  on  this  subject  f 

Zuingle,  the  reformer  of  Switzerland,  held  a  position  at  the 
opposite  extreme  to  that  of  the  Komish  Church,  viz.,  that  the  sign 
simply  represents,  by  appropriate  S3rmbols  and  S3rmbolical  actions, 
the  grace  to  which  it  is  related.  Thus  the  sacraments  are  only  effec- 
tive means  of  the  objective  presentation  of  the  truth  symbolized. 

8.  In  wJiat  sense  is  the  tpord.  "  exhibit**  used  in  our  standards  in 
reference  to  this  subject  F 

Compare  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  xzviL,  sect  3,  and  chap. 
zxviiL,  sect  G;  and  L.  Cat,  q.  162. 

•  L.  Cat.,  q.  168. 

t  Council  of  Trent,  sess.  ^ii ,  cuns.  G  and  8;   Cat.  Boui.,  part  II.,  chap.  L,  4.  18;    BeUor- 
mine,  De  Sacram.,  ?,  I. 
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Tbia  word  is  derived  from  the  I^tia  word  "exhibeo,"  vhich  ci 
bore  tbe  twofold  sense  of  conveying  and  of  diidonng.     It  is  evi-  '^ 
dent  that  tbe  term  "exhibit"  baa  retained  in  onr  standards  the 
former  senie,  of  conveying,  conferring; — as  in  medical  language^ 
"  to  exhibit  a  remedy,"  is  to  administer  it. 

9.  What  it  tie  common  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  CAurcA«i  ai  to 
the  relation  oflhetign  to  the  grace  tignijiidt 

The  Keformed  ConfessionB  sgree  in  teaching  that  this  relation 
is, — 1.  Simply  moral;  i.e.,  it  is  established  only  by  tbe  institu- 
tion and  promise  of  Christ,  and  it  depends  upon  tbe  right  admin- 
istration of  the  ordinance,  and  upon  tbe  fiuth  and  knowledge  of 
the  recipient  And,  2.  That  it  is  real ;  >.«.,  when  rightly  admin- 
istered, and  when  received  by  the  recipient  with  knowledge  and 
faith,  the  sacrament  dues  really,  because  of  the  premise  of  Christ, 
seal  the  grace  signified,  and  convey  it  to  tbe  recipient, — that  i^ 
tbe  recipient  does  receive  tbe  grace  with  the  sign. 

This  doctrine,  therefore,  includes, — I.  The  Zuinglian  view,  that 
the  outward  visible  sign  truly  signifies  the  grace.  And,  2,  That  the 
sacraments  are,  as  ordinances  of  God's  appointment,  seals  attached 
to  tbe  promise,  to  authenticate  it,  as  the  natural  pbenomenon  of  the 
rainbow  was  made  a  seal  of  Qod's  promise  to  Noah  in  virtne  of 
tbe  divine  appointment  3.  That  aa  seals  thus  accompanying  a 
divine  promise  by  divine  authority,  they  do  actually  convey  tbe 
grace  they  signify  to  those  for  whom  that  grace  is  intended,  and 
wbo  are  in  a  proper  spiritual  state  to  receive  it,  "as  a  key  con- 
veys admission,  a  deed  an  estate,  tbe  ceremony  of  marriage  the 
rights  of  marriage."* 

10.  What  it  the  detign  of  the  laeramentMt 

1.  That  they  should  signify,  seal,  and  exhibit  to  those  within 
the  covenant  of  grac^  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption ;  and 
thus^  as  a  principal  means  of  grace,  edify  the  cbnrcb.  Matt  iiL  11 ; 
Gen.  xviill,  18;  1  Cor.  x.  2-4,  16-21,  xL  28-26,  xii.  13;  Rom. 
ii  28,  29,  iv.  11,  vi  3,  4;  QaL  iii.  27;  1  Pet.  iii  21. 
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cHiTTim      2.  That  they  should  be  Ymble  badgm  of  mwluiilup  in  the 

zzzriii.  ciiiifc]^  to  pat  a  YinUe  difSercDoe  between  the  ptofeieui  faDoiteie 

of  Christy  and  the  world.  Gen.  zmT.  14;  ESz.  ziL  48;  I^  5. 19 * 


11.  WfuU  is  the  Rcmuk  doctrine  aetothe  ffioaejf  c/*  Ae 

m^nts? 

In  consistency  with  their  ticw  of  the  relation  of  the  gnwe  sig- 
nified to  the  sign,  (see  aboTe,  question  6,)  they  hold  that  the  sac- 
raments,  in  every  case  of  their  legitimate  administntiony  oonrqr 
the  grace  they  signify  to  ereiy  recipient  not  opposing  a  positive 
resistance ;  not  depending  upon  the  fidth  of  the  reoeiTer,  but  ex 
ojyre  opfrato^  hy  the  inherent  grace-confening  virtue  of  the  sscva- 
ment  itself  The  external  action  of  the  sacrament  they  hold  to 
be  tlie  sole  active  and  proximate  instromental  cause  in  oonfierring 
the  ^ace  of  justification. 

'M^y  tlie  sacraments  all  true  righteousness  is  commenced;  or, 
liavitif^  been  coinn.enced,  is  increased;  or,  having  been  lost,  is 
restored."  t 

1 2.  How  mat/  this  doctrine  he  disproved  ? 

That  the  sacraments  have  not  the  power  of  conveying  grace  to 
all,  whether  they  are  included  within  the  covenant  of  grace  or  not, 
or  whether  they  {X)sseH3  faith  or  not,  is  certain,  because, — 

1.  They  are  seals  of  the  gospel  covenant  (See  below,  question 
14.)  But  a  seal  merely  ratifies  a  covenant  as  a  covenant  It  can 
convey  the  /Ljrace  promised  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  covenant  are  fulfilled  But  salvation  and  every 
spiritual  blessing  arc  by  that  covenant  declared  to  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  faith. 

2.  Knowledge  and  faith  are  required  as  the  prerequisite  condi- 
tions necessary  to  be  found  iu  all  applicants,  as  the  essential 
qualifications  for  receiving  the  sacraments.  Acts  ii.  41,  viiL  37, 
X.  43,  47;  Kom.  iv.  11. 

3.  Faith  is  essential  to  render  the  sacraments  efficacious,  Rom. 
il  25-29;  1  Cor.  xi.  27-29;  1  Pet  iii  21. 

4.  Many  who  receive  the  sacraments  are  notoriously  without 

*  Conl  Faith,  chap.  xxtIL,  wet.  1. 

t  Coun.  Trent,  sesa.  viL,  procBiniam,  and  canons  6-€;  Bellannlne,  De  Sacnun.,  %  1. 
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the  grace  tbcy  signify.  Witness  the  case  of  Simon  Magus,  Acts  ohaptkr 
viiL  9-23,  and  of  many  of  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  and  of  ^**^'"* 
the  nugority  of  nominal  Christians  in  the  present  day. 

5.  Many  have  had  the  grace  without  the  sacraments.  Witness 
Abraham,  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  and  Cornelius  the  centurion, 
and  a  multitude  of  eminent  Christians  among  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

6.  This  doctrine  blasphemously  ties  down  the  grace  of  the 
ever-living  and  sovereign  God,  and  puts  its  entire  disposal  into 
the  hands  of  fallible  and  often  wicked  mea 

7.  This  doctrine  is  an  essential  element  of  that  ritualistic  and 
priestly  system  which  prevailed  among  the  Pharisees,  and  against 
which  the  whole  New  Testament  is  a  protest. 

8.  The  uniform  effect  of  this  system  has  been  to  exalt  the 
power  of  the  priest,  and  to  confound  all  knowledge  as  to  the 
nature  of  true  religion.  As  the  baptized,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do 
not  always  or  generally  bear  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  all  ritualists 
agree  in  regarding  these  fruits  as  not  essential  to  salvation.  Where 
this  system  prevails  vital  godliness  expires. 

13.  WIuU  efficacy  is  cUtributed  to  the  sacraments  hy  the  Reformed 
ChurcJies  ? 

That  they  signify,  seal,  and  actually  confer,  the  blessuigs  of 
Christ's  redemption;  but  that  this  efficacy  is  not  iu  the  sacra- 
ments themselves,  nor  in  any  virtue  derived  from  the  piety  or 
intention  of  him  by  whom  they  are  administered,  but  only  by  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  blessing  of  Christ,  by  whom 
they  were  instituted;  and  that  this  efficacy  is  confined  to  those 
who  are  within  the  covenant  of  grace,  and,  in  case  of  adults,  to 
the  worthy  recipients.* 

14.  Uow  may  the  correctness  of  tfie  Protestant  doctrine  be 
proved  ? 

1.  As  £&r  as  this  doctrine  stands  opposed  to  the  Romish  heresy, 
it  is  established  by  the  arguments  presented  above,  under  ques- 
tion 12. 

2.  As  far  as  this  doctrine  stands  opposed  to  the  meagre  Zuiug- 

*  Conf.  Faith,  chapfli  zxvU.  aiid  xxviiL;  L.  Cat.,  q.  162;  &  Cat.,  q.  92. 
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t  liaii  or  rationalifltic  view,  as  stjited  Above,  question  7,  it  mAj-  be 
■  established  as  fullowfl  :  (1.)  That  the  sacrarnentu  are  not  only  «fc7iiji 
of  the  grace  of  Christ,  but  also  mo/*  of  the  gospel  covenant,  offer- 
ing us  that  grace  upon  the  condition  of  faith,  "in  evident  from  the 
fact  that  Paul  says  that  circumcixion  is  the  eeal  of  tbe  rigfateooA- 
ness  of  faith,  Rom  iv.  II,  And  that  tbe  apostle  regarded  baptiam 
in  the  same  light  is  evident  from  Col.  ii.  11.  In  reference  to  th* 
Lord's  supper,  the  Saviour  said,  "This  cnp  is  tbe  new  covenant 
in  my  blood;'  i.e.,  thenen  covenant  was  ratified  by  bis  blood.  Of 
that  blood  the  cup  is  the  appointed  memorial ;  and  it  is  tberefore 
both  tbe  memorial  and  tlie  confirmation  of  tbe  covenunt  itself. 

The  gospel  is  represented  under  tbe  form  of  a  covenant 

The  sacraments  are  the  seals  of  that  covenanL  tiod,  in  their 
appointment,  binds  himself  to  tbe  fulfilment  of  his  promises;  his 
people,  by  receiving  them,  bind  themselves  to  trust  and  serve  him. 
This  idea  is  included  in  the  repreaentttion  given,  Bom.  vi  S,  4;  in 
the  formula  of  baptistn;  and  in  all  thoM  psssages  in  which  »  pu> 
ticipation  of  Christian  ordinances  is  sud  to  include  a  profeaaioa 
of  the  gospel"  (2.)  As  seals  attached  to  tbe  covenant,  it  followi 
that  tbey  actually  convey  tbe  grace  signified,  as  a  l^al  form  o( 
investiture,  to  those  to  whom,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  cove- 
nant, it  belongs.  Thus  a  deed,  when  signed  and  aealed,  ia  said  to 
convey  the  property  it  represents,  because  it  is  the  Ic^al  forai  bj 
which  the  intention  of  the  original  poaaessor  is  publicly  expresMd, 
and  his  act  ratified.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  in  Scripture  u  in 
common  language,  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  grace*  aealed 
are  ascribed  to  the  sacraments  by  which  tbey  are  sealed  aad 
conveyed  to  tbeir  lightful  possessors.*  They  are  said  to  wash 
away  sin,  to  unite  to  Christ,  to  save,  etc.  Acts  il  38,  xxii.  16; 
Rom.  vi.  2-6;  1  Cor.  x.  16,  xii.  13;  QaL  ill  27;  "ntna  iii  5.+ 

15.  What  u  the  Samii/i  doctrine  of  "  inUntion"  at  eonmteteJ 
with  l/iit  mbject  ? 

Dens  says,  "To  the  valid  performance  of  tbe  sacrsmoit  is 
required  the  intention  upon  tbe  part  of  ibe  officiatiiig<tninister  of 
doing  that  which  the  church  does.  Tbe  necessary  intention  in  Un 
minister  consists  in  an  act  of  his  will,  by  which  be  wills  tbe 

•  CodC  FlUt,  cll•^  IxrlL,  Kt  1  t  yi%J  If  UD 
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external  action  with  the  intention  of  doing  what  the  church  does;"*  oBimim 
that  is,  of  performing  a  valid  sacrament  Otherwise,  although  "^'^"^ 
every  external  action  may  be  regularly  performed,  the  whole  is 
vaidt  This  leaves  the  recipient  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
minister,  since  the  validity  of  the  whole  service  depends  upon  his 
secret  intention,  and  is  evidently  one  of  the  devices  of  that  anti- 
christian  church  to  make  the  people  dependent  upon  the  priest- 
hood. 

16.  What  %8  the  tense  in  which  Protettants  admit  *' intention^*  to 
h:  necessary  f 

They  admit  that  in  order  to  render  the  outward  service  a  valid 
sacrament,  it  must  be  performed  with  the  ostensible  or  professed 
design  of  complying  thereby  with  the  command  of  Christ,  and  of 
doing  what  he  requires  to  be  done  by  those  who  accept  the  gospel 
covenant 

17.  What  doctrine  do  tfie  ritualists  maintain  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  sacraments? 

The  Romanists  distinguish — 1.  Between  a  condition  absolutely 
necessary  to  attain  an  end,  and  one  which  is  only  highly  conveni- 
ent and  helpful  in  order  to  it  And,  2.  Between  the  necessity 
which  attaches  to  essential  means,  and  that  obligation  which 
arises  from  the  positive  command  of  God.  Accordingly,  they 
hold  that  the  several  sacraments  are  necessary  in  different  respects. 

Baptism  they  hold  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  either  its  actual 
reception  or  the  honest  purpose  to  receive  it,  alike  for  infants  and 
adults,  as  the  sole  means  of  attaining  salvation. 

Penance  they  hold  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  same 
sense,  but  only  for  those  who  have  committed  mortal  sin  subse- 
quently to  their  baptism. 

O&DERS  they  hold  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  same  sense, 
yet  not  for  every  individual,  as  a  means  of  personal  salvation,  but 
in  respect  to  the  whole  church  as  a  community. 

CoNFiKMATioN,  the  EucuARiST,  and  Extreme  Unction,  are 
necessary  only  in  the  sense  of  having  been  commanded,  and  of 
being  eminently  helpful 

*  Dcna,  vol.  v.,  p.  137.  f  See  Coon.  Trent,  aesa.  viL,  canon  11. 
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^"-  and  onlf  for  thoMirtioaBtar  Into  the  eoqjn^dnljAn.* 

PitecijitM,  aod  H]gh  OmrehBun  gcDanUy,  bM  tt*  dopna  of 
bftptissuJ  ngenotstion,  uid  of  contM  the  oonnqaKiM  Ui>t  }>K^ 
turn  is  Abaolnto^  necMHiy,  m  tha  sole  mease  of  eahitiaiL 

18.  ?rA«(  u  Me  iVoteiCaiU  doefriiu  a*  to  Ae  woaMt^  ^  lihi 

1.  That  the  saonunente  of  haptiim  and  the  Loid'a  mi^Mr  wen 
institnted  by  Christ,  end  tiiat  thcjr  perpetual  obeemaee  ia  oUi- 
gatoiy  upon  the  church  upon  the  gnnmd  of  the  diviae  prwepb 
This  is  evident, — (1.)  From  the  reeotd  of  thdr  iastitotiaa,  Xatt 
xxviiL  19;  1  Oor.  xL  S6,  28;  (2.)  From  the  eism^  of  the 
apoetlee,  Acts  ii  41,  id'd.  36-38;  1  Cor.  xi  SS-28,  x.  16-21. 

2.  Thnt  nevertheless  the  grace  offered  in  the  gospel  covenant 
does  not  reside  in  these  Bacraments  physically,  nor  ia  it  tied  to  them 
insepanbly ;  so  that,  although  obligatory  as  duties,  and  helpful  as 
means,  to  those  who  are  prepared  to  receive  them,  they  are  in  no 
sense  the  essential  means,  without  which  salvatiun  cannot  be  at- 
tained. This  is  proved  by  the  aipiments  presented  above,  under 
question  12. 

19.  What  taeramenU  im/nvtt  a  "  eharaelfr,"  according  to  Iht 
BomanitU;  and  what  do  tkry  mam  by  that  term? 

They  hold  that  the  effects  of  the  sacraments  are  twofold: — 

1.  Sanctifying  grace;  which   is  an  effect  common  to  them  all. 

2.  The  "  character'*  they  impress ;  which  b  an  eSect  peculiar  to 
three,  baptism,  confirinatioD,  and  holy  orders.  This  "  sacramen- 
tal character"  (from  the  Oreek  word  )(apaKT^  a  mark  or  deeice, 
engraetd  or  imjtrtufd  by  a  ital )  is  a  distinctive  and  indelible  im- 
presnon  stamped  on  the  soul;  "the  twofold  effect  of  which  is,  that 
it  qnalifies  ns  to  receive  or  perform  something  sacred,  and  dis- 
tinguishes one  from  another."  It  is  upon  this  account  that  bap- 
tism and  confirmation  are  never  repeated,  and  that  the  authority 
and  privil^ies  of  the  priesthood  can  never  be  alienated.  + 

This  is  an  idle  conceit,  altogether  unsupported  by  Scripture. 

•  Cnt.  Koin.,  part  IL.  chnp.  I,  q.  1.1 

t  Cil.  HuDn  lartU.  dwp.  L  Q.  IBkad  It;  CdbdcU  sf  TccdI,  Km  iU.,aui.  1 
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BAPTISM,  ITS  NATURE  AND  DESIGN,  MODE, 
SUBJECTS,  EFFICACY,  AND  NECESSITY. 

The  Natube  and  Design  of  Baptisil 

1.  Haw  is  baptism  defined  in  our  standards? 

Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  zxyiiL;  L.  Cat,  q.  165;  S.  Cat., 
q.  94. 

The  essential  points  of  this  definition  are, — 1.  It  is  a  washing 
with  water;  2.  A  washing  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost ;  3.  It  is  done  with  the  design  to  ^  signify  and  seal 
our  ingrafting  into  Christ,  and  partaking  of  the  benefits  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  and  our  engagement  to  be  the  Lord's." 

2.  What  is  essential  to  the  "  maXter^^  of  baptism f 

As  to  its  "  matter,"  baptism  is  essentiaUy  a  washing  wUh  water. 
No  particular  mode  of  washing  is  essential, — 1.  Because  no  such 
mode  is  specified  in  the  command.  (See  below,  questions  7-17.) 
2.  Because  no  such  mode  of  administration  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
per symbolism  of  the  ordinance.  (See  below,  question  6.)  On 
the  other  hand,  water  is  necessary, — 1.  Because  it  is  commanded. 
2.  Because  it  is  essential  to  the  symbolism  of  the  rite.  It  is  the 
natural  symbol  of  moral  purification,  Eph.  v.  25,  26 ;  and  it  was 
established  as  such  in  the  ritual  of  Moses. 


ClIAPTIft 

zzziz. 


3.  What  is  necessary  as  to  the  form  of  words  in  which  baptism 
is  administered? 

It  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  ordinance  that  it  should  be 
administered  **  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost"    This  is  certain, — 1.  Because  it  \&  included  in 
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CHAPTKK  the  command,  Matt  zxviiL  19.  2.  From  the  ngnificuM^  of  the 
^^'"^  rite.  Besides  being  a  symbol  of  purification,  it  is  easentiaUyy  m  a 
rite  of  initiation  into  the  Christian  Church,  a  covenanting  <ndi- 
nance,  whereby  tlie  recipient  recognises  and  pledgee  hia  «lli*gianoe 
to  God  in  that  character  and  in  those  relations  in  which  he  has 
reyealed  himself  to  us  in  the  Scriptures.  The  formula  of  baptism, 
therefore,  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  whole  Scripture  doctrine 
of  the  Triune  Jehovah  as  he  has  chosen  to  reveal  himself  to  ub, 
and  in  all  those  relations  which  the  several  persons  of  the  Trinity 
graciously  sustain  in  the  scheme  of  redemption  to  the  believer. 
Hence  the  baptism  of  all  those  sects  which  reject  the  ecriptond 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  invalid. 

The  frequent  phrases,  to  be  baptized  **  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,''  or  <*  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  or  '^  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,"  (Acts  ii.  38,  z.  48,  xiz.  5,)  do  not  at  all  present  the 
form  of  words  which  the  apostles  used  in  administering  this  sacra- 
ment, but  are  simply  used  to  designate  Christian  baptism  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  of  John,  or  to  indicate  the  uniform  effect  of 
that  spiritual  grace  which  is  symbolized  in  baptism,  viz.,  union 
with  Christ,  Gal.  iii.  27. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  th^formulay  to  baptize  "  in  the  name'* 
(€19  TO  ovofjLo)  of  any  one  ? 

To  be  baptized  "  in  the  name  of  Paul,"  (cis  tcJ  ovofio,)  1  Cor.  i 
13,  or  "  unto  Moses,"  (ct9  tov  Mowarjv,)  1  Cor.  x.  2,  is,  on  the  part 
of  the  ba])tized,  to  be  made  the  believing  and  obedient  disciples  of 
Paul  or  Moses,  and  the  objects  of  their  care,  and  the  participants 
in  whatever  blessings  they  have  to  bestow.  To  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity  (Matt,  xxviii.  19),  or  "in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus"  (Acts  xix.  5),  or  "into  Jesus  Christ"  (Rom.  vL  3),  is 
by  baptism,  or  rather  by  the  grace  of  which  ritual  baptism  is  the 
sign,  to  be  united  to  Christ,  or  to  the  Trinity  through  Christ,  as 
his  disciples,  believers  in  his  doctrine,  heirs  of  his  promises,  and 
participants  in  his  spiritual  life. 

i>aagn.         5.   WTiat  is  the  design  of  Vaptismt 
Its  design  is, — 
1.  Primarily^  to  signify,  seal,  and  convey,  to  those  to  whom 
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thtif  belong,  the  benefita  uf  tbe  covenant  of  grace.  Tl)us,^(l.)  It  m 
symbolizea  "  the  washing  of  regeneration,"  "  the  renewiag  of  the  ' 
Holy  Ohost,"  which  unites  tbe  believer  to  Christ,  and  so  makes 
him  a  participant  in  Christ's  life  and  all  other  benefits,  1  Cor.  xii. 
13;  QaL  iii.  27 ;  Titus  iiL  5.  (2.)  Chnst  herein  Tisibly  seals  his 
promises  to  those  who  receive  it  with  faith,  snd  invests  them  with 
the  gnce  promised. 

2.  Ita  design  was,  tecondarUy,  as  springing  from  the  former, — 
(1.)  To  be  a  visible  sign  of  our  covenant  to  be  the  Lord's;  i,«.,to 
accept  his  snJvation,  and  to  consecrate  ourselves  to  his  service. 
(2.)  And  hence  to  be  a  badge  of  our  public  profession,  our  sepa- 
ration from  the  world,  and  onr  initiation  into  the  visiUe  chnrch. 
Aa  b.  badge,  it  marks  us  as  belonging  to  tbe  Lord;  and  conse- 
quently, a,  distinguifihes  ns  from  the  world ;  b,  i^mbolizes  our 
union  with  our  feUow-Christiana,  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

6.   Whal  it  lilt  einblematic  import  of  baptitmf 

In  evei7  sacrament  there  b  a  visible  sign  representing  an  invis- 
ible grace.  The  sign  represents  the  grace  in  virtue  of  Christ's 
autboritatively  appointing  it  thereto,  but  the  selection  by  Christ 
of  the  particular  sign  is  founded  on  its  fitness  as  a  natural  emblem 
of  the  grace  which  hu  appoints  it  to  represent.  Thus  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  the  bread  broken  by  the  ofliciatiag  minister,  and 
the  wine  poured  out,  arc  natural  emblems  of  the  body  of  Clirist 
broken  and  his  blood  ahed  as  a  sacrifice  for  onr  sins.  And  in 
like  manner,  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  tlie  application  of  water 
to  the  person  of  the  recipient  is  a  natural  emblem  of  the  "  wash- 
ing of  r^eneration,"  Titus  iiL  5.  Hence  we  are  said  to  be  "  bom 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,"  John  iii.  6, — t.e.,  regenerated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  of  which  new  birth  baptism  witii  water  is  the  emblem ; 
and  to  be  "  baptized  by  one  Spirit  into  one  body," — t.e.,  the 
spiritual  body  of  Christ;  and  to  be  "  baptized  into  Christ,"  so  aa 
to  have  "  put  on  Christ,"  GaL  iii.  27  ;  and  to  be  "  baptized  into 

bis  death,"  and  to  be  "buried  with  hiai  by  baptism so  that 

we  ihould  walk  with  hiin  in  newness  of  life,"  Rom,  vi  3,  4; — 
becanae  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  the  emblem  of  that  spiritual 
ngeneiation  which  unites  us  both  federally  and  spiritually  to 
Christ,  so  that  we  have  part  with  him  both  in  bis  life  and  in  his 
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cRAPnca  death ;  and  as  he  died  unto  sin  as  a  sacrifiee,  so  we  die  mito  mh 
xxzix.   -^  -^^  ceasing  to  be  the  controlling  princi|4e  of  our  natora;  and 
as  he  ruse  again  in  the  resumption  of  bis  natnnd  life^  we  rise  to 
the  i)ossession  and  exercise  of  a  new  spiritual  life. 

Baptist  interpreters,  on  the  other  hand,  insLst  thai  the  Bihk 
teaches  that  the  outward  sign  in  this  sacrament^  bdng  the  immer- 
sion of  the  v>\\o\e  body  in  water,  is  an  emblem  both  of  pmificatkm 
and  of  our  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  with  Christ  Dr.  Car- 
son says  (p.  381),  "  The  immersion  of  the  whole  body  is  eaaential 
to  baptism,  not  because  nothing  but  immersion  can  be  an  <^K>^"" 
of  purification,  but  because  immersion  is  the  thing  commanded, 
and  because  without  immersion  there  is  no  emblem  of  death, 
burial,  and  resurrection,  which  are  in  the  emblem  equally  with 
purification."  He  founds  his  assumption  that  the  outward  sign 
in  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  designed  to  be  an  emblem  of  the 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  tlie  believer  in  union  with 
Christ,  upon  Rom.  vi.  3,  4,  and  CoL  ii.  12. 

We  olvject  to  tlus  interpretation : — 1.  In  neither  of  these  pas- 
sages dees  Paul  say  that  our  baptism  in  ipatfr  is  an  emblem  of 
our  burial  w  itli  Christ.  He  is  evidently  speaking  of  that  spiritual 
baptism  of  which  ^^ator  baptism  is  the  emblem ;  by  which  spiritual 
baptism  we  arc  caused  to  die  unto  sin  and  live  unto  holiness;  in 
whicli  death  and  new  life  we  are  conformed  unto  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ.  We  are  said  to  he  "  baptized  into  Chri.st, 
which  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit;  not  "into  the  name  of  Christ, 
which  is  the  phrase  always  used  when  speaking  of  ritual  baptism. 
Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Acts  ii.  38,  xix.  5. 

2.  To  be  "'  baptized  into  his  death,''  is  a  phrase  perfectly  ana- 
logous to  baptism  "into  repentance,"  Matt  iiL  11;  and  "into 
remission  of  sins/'  ^fark  i.  4 ;  and  "  into  one  body,'*  1  Cor.  xiL  13 ; 
t.r.,  in  order  that,  or  to  tlie  effect  that,  we  participate  in  the  bene- 
fits of  his  death. 

3.  The  Baptist  interpretation  involves  an  utter  confusion  in  re- 
ference to  the  emblem.  Do  they  mean  that  the  outward  sign  of 
immersion  is  an  emblem  of  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of 
Christ;  or  of  the  spiritusU  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  the 
believer  ?  But  the  point  of  comparison  in  the  passages  themselves 
is  plainly,  "  not  between  our  baptism  and  the  burial  and  resurre?- 
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tion  nf  Cliiist,  but  between  our  death  to  sin  and  rising  to  holiness  oi 
find  the  death  nnd  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer."  ' 

4.  Baptists  agree  with  ns  thnt  baptism  with  water  is  an  emblem 
of  spiritual  puriiictition,  i.e.,  regeneration,  but  insist  that  it  is  alto 
an  emblem  (in  the  mode  of  immersion)  of  the  death  of  the  believer 
to  sin  and  his  new  life  of  holiness.'*'  But  what  is  the  distinction 
between  regeneration  and  a  death  unto  sin  and  life  unto  hulinessT 

5.  Baptists  agree  with  us  that  water  baptism  is  an  emblem  of 
purification.  But  surely  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  action 
should  at  the  same  time  be  an  embltm  of  a  washing,  and  of  a 
burial  nnd  a  resurrection.  Tbe  one  idea  may  be  associated  with  the 
other  in  consequence  of  their  spiritual  relations,  but  it  is  impossible 
that  the  same  vifible  n^i  should  be  embtematicol  of  both. 

6.  Our  union  with  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  and  the  spiritoal 
consequences  thereof,  are  illustrated  in  Scripture  by  many  varions 
figures ; — r.ff.,  the  substitution  of  s  heart  of  flesh  for  a  heart  of  stone, 
Ezek.  xxzvL  26 ;  the  building  of  a  house,  £ph.  ii.  22 ;  the  ingraft- 
ing of  a  limb  into  avine,  John  xv.  5 ;  the  putting  off  of  filthy  gar- 
ments and  the  putting  on  of  clean,  Eph.  tv.  22-24 ;  as  a  spiritual 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  and  as  a  being  planted  in  the  like- 
ness of  his  death.  Bom.  vi.  3-5 ;  as  the  application  of  a  cleansing 
element  to  the  body,  Ezck.  xzzvi.  25.  Now,  baptism  with  water 
represents  all  these,  because  it  is  an  emblem  of  spiritual  regenera- 
tion, of  which  all  of  these  are  analogical  illustrations.  Hence  wo 
are  said  to  be  "  baptized  into  one  body,"  1  Cor.  siL  13;  and  by 
baptism  to  liave  "  put  on  Christ,"  Qal.  iii.  27.  Yet  it  would  be 
absurd  to  regard  water  baptism  as  a  literal  emblem  of  all  these, 
and  our  Baptist  brethren  have  no  scriptural  warrant  for  assuming 
that  the  outward  sign  in  this  sacrament  is  an  emblem  of  the  one 
analogy  more  than  of  the  othert 
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7.  Wliat  are  l/it  Wf/nlt  which,  in  the  original  lan^Hage  of  Scrip- 
tare,  an  uted  to  eonvty  the  wmmand  to  hapliie/ 

The  primacy  word  jSoimu  occurs  four  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Luke  zvi.  24,  John  xiiL  26,  Rev.  ziz.  IS;  but  never  in  cun- 

•Or.  C«noB,[i.l43.  tSog  Dr.  Annnniim  DoctTtDaoTBiptlini,  part  iL  chip.  U. 
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CHAPTER  nectlon  with  tbe  subject  of  Christian  baptism.     Its  »^1— irtl  mean- 

^—'  ingwas,— 1.  To  dip;  2.  To  dye. 

The  word  PainQjuh  in  form,  though  not  in  usage,  the  frequenta- 
tive of  pd-mw,  occurs  seventy-six  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  is  the  word  used  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  convey  the  command  to 
baptize.  Its  classical  meaning  was  dip,  submerge,  sink.  Besides 
these,  we  have  the  nouns  of  the  same  root  and  usage,  ^Saanayia 
occurring  twenty-two  times,  translated  bapUsm;  and  Pawrurfij&i 
occurring  four  times,  translated  bapHmUy  Heb.  vi  2,  and  toaahingf 
Mark  vii.  4,  8 ;  Heb.  ix.  10.  The  only  question  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  however,  is  as  to  the  scripturcU  usage  of  these  words. 
It  is  an  important  and  universally  recognised  principle,  that  the 
biblical  and  classical  usage  of  the  same  word  is  often  very  diflEer- 
ent  This  effect  is  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  three  general 
causes. 

1.  The  principal  classics  of  the  language  were  composed  in  the 
Attic  dialect ;  but  the  general  language  used  by  the  Greek-speak- 
ing world  at  the  Christian  era  was  the  "  common,  or  Hellenic 
dialect  of  tlie  later  Greek,"  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  the  differ- 
ent dialects  previously  existing, 

2.  The  language  of  the  writers  of  tbe  New  Testament  was  again 
greatly  modified  by  the  fact  that  their  vernacular  was  a  form  of 
tbe  Hebrew  language  (Syro-Cbaldaic) ;  that  their  constant  use  of 
the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  had  largely 
influenced  their  usage  of  the  Greek  language,  especially  in  the 
department  of  religious  thought  and  expression ;  and  that,  in  the 
very  act  of  composing  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  they  were 
engaged  in  the  statement  of  religious  ideas  and  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  religious  institutions  which  had  their  types  and  symbols 
in  the  ancient  dispensation,  as  revealed  in  the  sacred  language  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

3.  The  New  Testament  writings  are  a  revelation  of  new  ideas 
and  relations,  and  hence  the  words  and  phrases  through  which 
these  new  thoughts  are  conveyed  must  be  greatly  modified  in 
respect  to  their  former  etymological  sense  and  heathen  usage,  and 
"  for  the  full  depth  and  compass  of  meaning  belonging  to  them 
in  their  new  application  we  must  look  to  the  New  Testament 
itself,  comparing  one  passage  with  another,  and   viewing  the 
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language  used  in  the  light  of  the  great  things  which  it  brings  to  craftir 
our  apprehension."  *fl«- 

As  examples  of  this  contrast  between  the  scriptural  and  classical 
usage  of  a  word,  observe,  ayycXos,  angd;  irpttTPvrtpoij  pretbyter  or 
elder ;  hiKkijaioj  church;  PaxriXiia  rou  0cov,  or  TdSv  ovpa»w,  hingd^mi 
of  6ody  or  of  heaven;  iroAiyycvco-ui,  regeneration;  x°^P*^  fff^^^ce 
etc,  etc.* 

8.  What  %8  the  pontion  of  the  Baptist  Churches  cu  to  the  mean- 
ing ^f  ^  scriptural  word  Pmrriita;  and  by  what  arguments  do 
they  seek  to  prove  that  immersion  is  the  only  valid  mode  of  hap- 
titmf 

'^That  it  always  signifies  to  dip,  never  expressing  anything  but 
inode."t  They  insist)  therefore,  upon  always  translating  the  word 
/3a«Tt£u  and  pdvrurfjM  by  the  words  immerse  and  immersion. 

They  argue  that  immersion  is  the  only  valid  mode  of  baptism, 
— 1.  From  the  constant  meaning  of  the  word  Pavrt(na,  2.  From 
the  symbolical  import  of  the  rite,  as  emblematic  of  burial  and 
resurrection.  3.  From  the  practice  of  the  apostles.  4.  From  the 
history  of  the  early  church. 

9.  What  is  the  position  occupied  upon  this  point  by  all  other 
Christians  f 

1.  It  is  an  established  principle  of  scriptural  usage,  that  the 
names  and  attributes  of  the  things  signified  by  sacramental  signs 
are  attributed  to  the  signs ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  name 
of  the  sign  is  used  to  designate  the  grace  signified.  Thus,  Qen. 
xviL  11,  13,  the  name  of  covenant  is  given  to  circumcision; 
Matt.  xxvL  26-28,  Christ  called  the  bread  his  body,  and  the  wine 
his  blood ;  Titus  iiL  5,  baptbm  is  called  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion. Thus,  also,  the  words  baptize  and  baptism  are  often  used 
to  designate  that  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  regeneration  which 
the  sign,  or  water  baptism,  signifies.  Matt  ill  11 ;  1  Cor.  xiL  13; 
GaL  ill  27;  Dent  xxx.  6.  It  follows,  consequently,  that  these 
words  are  often  used  in  a  spiritual  sense, 

2.  These  words  when  relating  to  ritual  baptism,  or  the  sign 
representing  the  thing  signified,  imply  the  application  of  water  in 

•  FalrlMdm*!  Herm.  Manual,  part  L,  sect  1  f  Caxioo  on  Baptlnm,  fk  M. 
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QH^mtR  the  name  of  the  Trimty,  as  an  emblam  of  porifieaUott  or  apnilari; 

^ f *  regeneration,  and  never,  in  tlieir  scriptaral  naage^  ■gnifr  aayUiipg 

whatever  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  water  la  i^pIieiL 

I  have  answered,  nnder  qneatioii  6^  aboie,  the  metmd  Dagttit 
argument^  as  stated  under  qneatioa  &  Their /fnf  and  HUralMfA* 
ments,  as  there  stated,  I  will  proceed  to  answer  now. 


10.  How  may  ii  he  proved  from  their  oaipiural  ueage  llUif  Ae 
worde  fiainii^  ^*^  pdwruFfta  do  noi  tUffi^  mmmmtm^  ftitf  waiB- 
INQ  to  efed  FUBmoATiOKy  mUnomi  m^  t^fireme  to  mnode  t 

1.  The  ward  oceors  four  times  in  tiie  BqyfeiiBQ^t  timaliitinn  ef 
the  Old  Testament^  in  three  of  which  instances  it  refeiB  to  bap* 
tism  with  water.  2  Kings  v.  14:  The  prophet  told  Nttuua  to 
"  wasli  and  be  dean;'*  and  ^  he  baptised  himself  in  Jordan,  and 
he  was  deaa"  Ecdus.  xxziv.  25  :  *^  He  that  baptuieth  himsdf 
after  the  touching  of  a  dead  body."  This  purification  according 
to  the  law  was  accomplished  by  sprinkling  the  water  of  separcUion, 
Num.  xix.  9,  13,  20.  Judith  ziL  7  :  Judith  ''baptized  herself 
by  the  camp  at  a  fountain  of  water."  Bathing  was  not  performed 
among  those  nations  by  immersion;  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  Judith  was  placed  increase  the  improbability  in  her  case. 
It  was  a  purification,  for  she  *^  baptised  hersdf^"  and  *'  so  came 
in  clean.^* 

2.  Tlie  question  agitated  between  some  of  John's  disciples  and 
the  Jews,  John  iii.  22-30,  iv.  1-3,  concerning  baptism,  is  called  a 
question  concerning  purification, — ircpl  K€i$apurfiox\ 

3.  Matt  XV.  2 ;  Mark  vil  1-5 ;  Luke  xL  37-39  :  The  word 
Pairriiia  is  here  used, — (1.)  For  the  customary  washing  of  the 
hands  before  meals,  which  was  designed  to  purify,  and  was  habit- 
ually performed  by  pouring  water  upon  them,  2  Kings  iii  11; 
(2.)  It  is  interchanged  with  the  word  viimo,  which  always  signifies 
a  partial  wasliing;  (3.)  Its  effect  is  declared  to  be  to  purify, 
KaSapil€iy;  (4.)  The  baptised  or  washed  hands  are  opposed  to 
the  undean,  KocraTs. 

4.  Mark  vlL  4,  8,  "  Baptism  of  cups,  and  pots,  brasen  vessds^ 
and  of  tables," — jcX&tic,  conches  upon  which  Jews  reclined  at  thdr 
meals,  large  enough  to  accommodate  several  persons  at  once. 
The  object  of  these  baptisms  was  purification,  and  the  mode 
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could  not  have  been  immersion  in  the  case  of  the  tables,  couches,  oaima 
etc.  ^ff!!^- 

5.  Heb.  ix.  10,  Paul  says  the  first  tabernacle  '*  stood  only  in 
meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  baptisms."  In  verses  13,  19,  21, 
he  specifies  some  of  these  "divers  baptisms,"  or  washings :  '*  For  if 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprink- 
ling the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh;"  and, 
**  Moses  sprinkled  both  the  book,  and  all  the  people,  and  the  taber- 
nacle, and  all  the  vessels  of  the  ministry."^ 

1 1.  What  argument  in  favour  ofUiis  view  of  the  subjeU  may  be 
drawn  from  what  is  said  of  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  f 

Matt  iii.  11;  Mark  L  8;  Luke  iiL  16;  John  i.  26,  33;  Acts 
L  5,  XL  16;  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

If  the  word  fiairriita  only  means  to  immerse,  it  would  be  inca- 
pable of  the  figurative  use  to  which  in  these  passages  it  is  actu- 
ally subjected.  But  if,  as  we  claim,  it  signifies  to  purify,  to 
cleanse,  then  water  baptism,  as  a  washing,  though  never  as  an 
immersion,  may  fitly  represent  the  cleansing  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost     (See  next  question.) 

12.  What  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  t/uU  the  bless- 
ings symbolized  by  baptism  are  said  to  be  applied  by  sprinkling 
and  pouring  ? 

The  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  grace  signified,  Acts  ii. 
1-4,  32,  33,  X.  44-48,  xL  15,  16.  The  fire  which  did  not 
immerse  them,  but  appeared  as  cloven  tongues,  and  *'  sat  upon 
each  of  them,"  was  the  sign  of  that  grace.  Jesus  was  him- 
Relf  the  baptizer,  who  now  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  John  the 
Baptist  that  he  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire.  This  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  set  forth  in  such  terms 
as,  "  came  from  heaven,"  "  poured  out,"  "  shed  forth,"  **  fell  on 
them." 

These  veiy  blessings  were  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament  by 
simihir  language,  Isa.  idiv.  3,  IiL  15;  Ezek.  xxxvL  25-27;  Joel 
ii  28,  29.  Hence  we  argue  that  if  these  spiritual  blessings  were 
predicted  in  the  Old  Testament  by  means  of  these  figures  of 

•  Dr.  .Artnitrong'i  Doc  of  Bapt,  part  L 
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CHAPTBK  sprinkling  and  pourings  aad  if  in  the  New  Teetunent  thij  neve 

xniz.  symbolicidly  set  forth  under  the  «ame  f onn,  th^  maj,  of  eoam^ 

be  symbolized  by  the  chnich  now  fay  the  eame  emfalmiefticd 

MtionsL 

13.  W^iol  argumeni  mojf  be  drawn  from  <Ae  moi€  ^  fMirjfCoa- 
iion  adopted  under  the  Old  Tedameni  f 

The  rites  of  pnrification  prescribed  by  the  Levifeical  law 
in  no  case  commanded  to  be  performed  by  immeraioa  in  the 
of  persons.  Washing  and  bathing  is  prescribed,  but  there  is  no 
indication  given  by  the  words  nsed,  or  otherwise^  that  these  woe 
performed  by  immersion,  which  was  not  the  nsnal  mode  of  Ht^ing 
practised  in  those  countries.  The  hands  and  feet  of  the  ptisBt^ 
whenever  they  appeared  to  minister  before  the  Lord,  were  washed, 
Ex.  XXX.  18-21 ;  and  their  personal  ablutions  were  performed  at 
the  brazen  laver,  2  Chron.  iv.  6,  from  which  the  water  poured 
forth  through  spouts  or  cocks,  1  Kings  viL  27-39.  On  the  other 
hand,  purificatiou  was  freely  ordered  to  be  effected  by  sprinkling 
of  blood,  ashes,  or  water,  Lev.  viiL  30,  xiv.  7,  51 ;  Er.  xxiv.  5-8; 
Num.  viiL  6,  7;  Ueb.  ix.  12-22.  Now,  as  Christian  baptism  is 
a  purification,  and  as  it  was  instituted  among  the  Jews,  familiar 
with  the  Jewish  forms  of  purification,  it  follows  that  a  knowledge 
of  those  forms  must  throw  much  light  upon  the  essential  nature 
and  proper  mode  of  the  Christian  rite. 

14.  ffoto  may  it  he  shown  from  1  Cor.  z.  1,  2,  and  from  1  PtL 
iii  20,  21,  that  to  baptize  does  not  mean  to  immerse  t 

1  Cor.  z.  1,  2:  The  Israelites  are  said  to  have  been  '' bap- 
tized unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea."  Compare  Ex.  xiv. 
19-31.  The  Israelites  were  baptized,  yet  went  over  dry-shod. 
The  Egyptians  were  immersed,  yet  not  baptized.  Dr.  Carson, 
(p.  413,)  says  Moses  "got  a  dry  dip." 

1  Pet.  ill  20,  21  :  Peter  declares  that  baptism  is  the  antitype 
i)f  the  salvation  of  the  eight  souls  in  the  arL  Tet  their  salvation 
consisted  in  their  not  being  immersed. 

15.  Was  the  baptism  of  John  Christian  baptism  f 

John  was  the  last  Old  Testament  prophet.  Matt  xL  13,  14. 
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He  came  '^in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,"  Luke  i  17;  ia  the  ciupTsm 

XXXIX 

garb,  with  the  manners,  and  teaching  the  doctrine,  of  the  ancient    * 

prophets.  He  preached  that  the  ''kingdom  of  heaven  was  at 
hand,''  and  pointed  to  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God.  His  baptism 
was  a  purification,  emblematic  of  repentance,  which  Christ  had 
come  to  give,  Acts  v.  31. 

It  was  not  Christian  baptism,  because, — 1.  It  was  not  adminis- 
tered in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  2.  It  was  not  a  rite  of  initia- 
tion into  any  church,  John  himself  belonging  to  the  old  economy. 
S.  Those  who  had  only  received  John's  baptism  were  rebaptized 
by  Paul,  Acts  xviii  24-26,  xix.  1-7. 

16.  What  argument  as  to  tJu  proper  mode  of  baptUm  is  to  be 
drauni  from  the  record  of  the  baptisms  performed  by  John  f 

1.  John's  baptism  was  not  the  Christian  sacrament,  but  a  rite 
of  purification  administered  by  a  Jew  upon  Jews,  under  Jewish 
law.  From  this  we  infer, — (1.)  That  it  was  not  performed  by 
immersion,  since  the  Levitical  purification  of  persons  was  not 
performed  in  that  way ;  yet,  (2.)  That  he  needed  for  his  purpose 
either  a  running  stream  as  Jordan^  or  much  water  as  at  iEnon 
(or  ''the  springs"),  because  under  that  law  whatsoever  an  unclean 
person  touched  previous  to  his  purification  became  unclean.  Num. 
six.  21,  22,  with  the  exception  of  a  "  fountain  or  pit  in  which  is 
plenty  of  water,"  Lev.  xL  30,  which  he  could  not  find  in  the 
desert  in  which  he  preached.  After  the  gospel  dispensation  was 
introduced  we  hear  nothing  of  the  apostles  baptizing  in  rivers,  or 
needing  "  much  water"  for  that  purpose. 

'  2.  In  no  single  instance  is  it  stated  in  the  record  that  John 
baptized  by  immersion.  All  the  language  employed  applies  just 
as  naturally  and  as  accurately  to  a  baptism  performed  by  affusion 
(the  subject  standing  partly  in  the  water,  the  baptizer  pouring 
water  upon  the  person  with  his  hand.)  The  phrases,  "  baptized 
in  Jordan,"  "  coming  out  of  the  water,"  would  have  been  as  accu- 
rately applied  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  That  John's  bap- 
tism was  more  probably  performed  by  affusion  appears, — (1.)  From 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  purification  performed  by  a  Jewish  prophet 
upon  Jews,  and  that  Jewish  washings  were  performed  by  affusion. 
The  custom  was  general  then,  and  has  continued  to  this  day. 


a  (2.)  This  mode  better  accords  witb  Lite  vast  nmltitudes  bap- 

■    tized  by  one  man,  Malt  iii.  5,  0;  Mark  L  5;  Lute  iil  3-:;i. 

(3.)  The  very  earliest  works  of  Cliristiou  art  exttiut  represent  thu 

baptiam  of  Christ  by  John  as  having  been  performed  by  aSiisiotL* 

17.  WTuit  evidence  it  afforded  ht/  the  instances  o/Chrittian  bap- 
li*in.  reoorded  in  the  Xevi  Tettniiunt} 

1.  It  lina  been  [LbumlDntly  gliown  above  th&t  the  cumnuuid  to 
bH[)tize  is  a  comnjaiid  to  purify  by  wAahing  witli  wat«r ;  and  it 
hence  follows  that  evea  if  it  could  be  sbuwn  tiiat  the  apostles  bap- 
tized by  iuiiuersiuii,  tliat  litct  would  not  prove  that  particular 
mode  of  washing  to  be  esseutial  to  the  validity  of  the  ordinance, 
unless  it  can  be  proved  aI»o  that,  according  to  the  analogies  of 
gospel  institutions,  the  mere  mode  of  obeying  a  cominand  is  made 
as  esseutial  as  the  thing  itsell  But  the  reverse  is  notoiiously  the 
fact.  Tlie  church  was  organized  on  certain  general  principles,  and 
the  public  worship  of  the  gospel  ordained,  but  the  details  as  to 
the  manner  of  accomplishing  those  ends  are  not  prescribed.  Christ 
instituted  the  Lord's  supper  at  night,  reclining  on  a  couch,  and 
with  unleavened  bread ;  yet  in  none  of  these  respects  is  the  "mode" 
essential. 

2.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  not  one  instance  in  which  the  ncoid 
makes  it  even  probable  that  the  apostles  baptized  by  immNsioi^ 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  is  rendered  in  tbe  last 
degree  improbable. 

(1.)  The  baptism  of  the  eunuch  by  PhiUp,  Acts  vili  26-39,  is 
llie  only  instance  which  even  by  appearance  fiivonrs  immersioa 
But  observe,  a.  The  language  used  by  Luke,  eivti  at  raidared  ia 
our  veriion,  apphes  just  as  naturally  to  biiptism  perfbrmed  by 
affusion  as  by  immeratou.  b,  The  Greek  prepositions,  tit,  hen 
translated  into,  and  tV,  here  translated  out  of,  are  in  innumerable 
instances  used  to  express  motion,  tineard,  vnto,  and  from.  Acts 
xxvL  14,  ixviL  34,  40.  They  probably  descended  from  the 
chariot  tu  the  brink  of  the  water.  Philip  is  also  said  to  have  "  de- 
scended to,"  and  to  have  "  ascended  from  the  water,"  but  surely 
be  was  not  also  immersed,  c.  The  very  passage  of  Isaiah  which 
the  eunuch  was  reading,  Isa.  UL  15,  declared  that  the  Meuiali,  ia 

*  Di.  Aimdrops'i  LtclilM  of  BapUtm^  put  a,  dutw  UL 
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whom  he  believed,  should  ^*  sprinkle  xnanj  natioiuk"  d,  Luke  OEAprm 
says  the  place  was  '^a  desert;*'  and  no  body  of  water  sufficient  for  ^"*^^ 
immersion  can  be  discovered  on  that  road.  (2.)  Every  other  in- 
stance of  Christian  iM^tism  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  bears  evi- 
dence positively  against  immersion,  a,  The  baptism  of  three 
thousand  in  Jerusalem  on  one  occasion  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
Acts  il  38-41.  6,  The  baptism  of  Paul,  AcU  ix.  17,  18,  xxii 
12-16.  Ananias  said  to  him,  '* Standing  up,  be  baptized,'*  (dvooras 
fidtrrurai) ;  and  ''  standing  up,  he  was  baptized."  c.  The  baptism 
of  CJomelius,  Acts  x.  44-48.  d,  The  baptism  of  the  jailer  at 
Philippi,  Acts  xvi  32-34.  In  all  these  instances  baptism  was 
administered  on  the  spot,  wherever  the  ccmvert  received  the  gos- 
pel. Nothing  is  said  of  rivers,  or  much  water,  but  vast  multitudes 
at  a  time,  and  individuals  and  fEimilies  were  baptized  in  their 
houses,  or  in  prisons,  wherever  they  happened  to  be  at  the  moment 

Subjects  of  Baptism.  Su\^tcu, 

18.  Who  are  the  proper  ntbjeeti  o/baptUm  ? 

Confession  of  Faith,  chap,  xxviii.,  sect.  4 ;  L.  Cat,  q.  1G6 ;  S.  Cat 
q.  95. 

All  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  members  of  the  visible  church, 
are  to  be  bi^tized.  These  are, — 1.  They  who  make  a  credible 
profession  of  their  £edth  in  Christ;  2.  The  children  of  one  or  both 
believing  parents. 

19.  WhcU  in  the  cote  of  adults  are  the  prerequitiUs  of  baptism  f 
Credible  profession  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  as  their  Saviour. 

This  is  evident, — 1.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  ordinance,  as 
symbolizing  spiritual  gifts,  and  as  sealing  our  covenant  to  be  the 
Lord's.  (See  below,  chapter  xL,  question  23.)  2.  From  the  uni- 
form practice  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  Acts  ii;  41,  viiL  37. 

20.  What  is  the  visible  churchy  to  which  baptism  is  the  iniliaUng 
rite? 

1.  The  word  church  {iKKXr/aia)  is  used  in  Scripture  in  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  the  company  of  Qod's  people,  called  out  from  the  world, 
and  bound  to  him  in  covenant  relations. 


R  2.  The  true  spiritual  cburcb,  therefore,  in  difttiuction  to  tLe 
pheniiDicDAl  church  organized  on  earth,  consbts  of  the  wbote  com- 
]iany  of  tiie  elect,  who  arc  included  in  the  eternal  coveoantuf  grace 
formed  between  the  Father  and  the  second  Adorn,  Eph.  v.  27 ; 
Heb.  sii.  23. 

3.  BnttheviHiblechurctiuniversalconsifitsof  "all  those  tbrougb- 
out  the  wurid  that  profes.t  the  true  religion,  together  with  their 
children ;  and  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Ijord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lonae 
nnd  family  of  God,  out  of  which  there  is  no  ordinary  possibility 
of  SAlvation."*  This  visible  tdngduui,  Christ,  as  mediator  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  has  instituted,  as  an  administrative  provisios, 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  thereby  the  provisians  of  that 
coteniint;  and  this  kingdom,  as  an  outward  visible  xociety  of  pro- 
fessors, be  estnbli-hed  by  the  covenant  lie  made  with  Abrahitm, 
lien.  xii.  1-3,  ivil   1-14. 

4.  Christ  has  administered  this  covenant  in  three  succeanve 
modes  or  dispensations.  (1.)  From  Abraham  to  Moaes,  during 
which  he  attached  to  it  the  ratifying  seal  of  circumcision.  (2.)  From 
Moses  to  his  advent,  {for  the  law  which  was  temporarily  added 
did  not  make  the  promise  of  none  effect,  bat  rather  administered 
it  in  a  special  mode,  Qal.  iii  17,)  he  added  a  new  seal,  the  pnss- 
over,  emblematic  of  the  atoning  work  of  the  promised  Seed,  as  set 
forth  in  the  clearer  revelation  then  vouchsafed.  (3.)  From  Christ 
to  the  eud  of  the  world,  when  the  promise  being  unfolded  in  an 
incomparably  fuller  revelation,  the  original  seals  are  snpersededby 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.     (See  below,  question  21.) 

5.  That  the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  designed  to  embrace  the 
visible  Church  of  Christ,  and  not  liis  mere  natural  seed  in  their 
family  or  national  capacity,  is  plain.  (1.)  It  pledged  salvation  by 
Christ  on  the  condition  of  faith.  Compare  Qen.  xii  3,  with  GaL 
iii.  8,  16;  Acts  iiL  25,  26.  (2.)  The  sign  and  seal  attached  to  it 
symbolized  spiritual  blessings,  and  sealed  justification  by  &iUi, 
Dent.  3c.  15,  16,  luc  6;  Jer.  iv.  4;  Eom.  il  28,  29,  iv.  11. 
(3.)  This  covenant  was  made  with  him  as  the  representative  of  the 
visible  church  universal  a.  It  was  made  with  him  us  the  "  father 
of  many  nations."  Paul  aays  it  constituted  him  the  "  h^  of  the 
worid,"  "the  father  of  all  them  that  believe,"  Rom.  iv,  II,  13; 
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and  tbat  all  believers  in  Chrut  now,  Jew  or  Gentile,  are  "  Abn-  ci 
ham'a  seed,  and  bein  according  to  the  promise^"  OaL  ill  29.  b.  It  ' 
contained  a  provision  for  the  introduction  to  its  privileges  of  those 
who  were  not  bom  of  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham,  Qen.  xvil  12. 
Unltitudes  of  sucji  proselytes  had  been  thus  introduced  before  the 
advent  of  Chriat,  and  many  such  were  present  in  Jerusalem  as 
members  of  tbe  church  under  its  old  form  on  the  day  of  Fente- 
coflt,  "out  of  every  nation  under  Leaven,"  Acts  iL  5-11. 

6.  That  the  church  thus  embraced  in  this  administrative  cove- 
nant is  not  the  body  of  the  elect,  as  such,  but  the  visible  church 
of  professors  and  their  children,  ia  evident,  because, — (1.)  The 
covenant  contains  the  offer  of  the  gospel,  including  the  setting 
forth  of  Christ,  and  the  offer  of  his  salvation  to  all  men  ("  all  tbe 
families  of  tbe  earth"),  on  the  condition  of  faith,  OoL  iii.  8.  But 
this  belongs  to  the  visible  church,  and  must  be  administered  by 
means  of  inspired  oracles  and  a  visible  ministry.  (2.)  As  an  in- 
disputable fact,  there  was  such  a  visible  society  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation ;  and  under  tbe  new  dispensation  all  Christians,  what- 
ever theories  they  may  entertain,  attempt  to  realize  tbe  ideal  of 
such  a  visible  society,  for  Christian  and  ministerial  communion. 
(S.)  Under  both  dispensations  Christ  has  committed  to  his  church, 
as  to  a  vitible  kingdom,  written  records,  sacramental  ordinances, 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  a  teaching  and  ruling  ministry.  Al- 
though these  are  all  designed  to  minister  the  provisions  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  and  to  effect  as  tbeir  ultimnte  end  tbe  ingathering  of 
tbe  elect,  it  is  evident  that  visible  signs  and  seals,  a  written  word 
and  a  visible  ministry,  cnn,  as  such,  attach  only  to  a  visible  church, 
Rom.  iz.  4;  Eph.  iv.  11.  (4.)  The  same  representation  of  the 
church  is  given  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  parable  of  the  tares, 
etc.,  Matt,  xiii  24-30,  47-50,  xxv.  1-13.  It  was  to  consist  of  a 
mixed  community  of  good  and  evil,  true  and  merely  professed  be- 
lievers; and  the  separation  is  not  to  be  made  until  the  "end  of  the 
world." 

7.  This  visible  chnrcb  from  the  beginning  has  been  transmitted 
and  extended  in  a  twofold  manner.  (1.)  Those  who  are  bom 
"stmngera  &om  the  covenants  of  promise,"  or  "aliens  from  tbe 
commonwealth  of  Israel,"  Eph.  ii  12,  were  inboduced  to  tbat  re- 
lation only  by  profesrion  of  faith  and  conformity  of  life.     ITndet 
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mirTEE  the  old  dispcBHtion  these  wore  adlfld  |inifflyte^  Acte  &  10;  Vi 
""*•  XT.  15.  (2.)  AU  bom  within  the  eofomft  kd  part  in  aU  off  tiM 
benefits  of  A  standing  in  the  Tinblft  dinzch  bj  inhctituwa.  Tkm 
covemmt  wms  with  Abnhem  and  hii  '^med  after  kim^  tin  aU  ikeir 
gen/erati4nu,  as  an  emrkuUng  oomenaM;^  and  conseqoentlj  tiiey 
received  the  sacrament  which  was  the  sign  and  seal  of  tiiai  cova- 
nant  Hence  the  dntj  of  teaching  and  tiaining  was  ii^;nifted  on 
the  covenant,  Cren.  zriiL  18,  19;  and  the  choreh  made  a  schoc^ 
ivt  training  institntion,  Dent  tL  (k9.  In  acoovdanoe  with  this, 
Ciirist  commissioned  his  apostles  to  disdple  aU  nations^  baptiang 
and  tc-aching  theniy  Matt  zzviiL  19,  20.  Urns  the  ehnich  ia  rs- 
presented  as  a  flock,  indoding  the  lambs  with  the  sheep^  Isai,  xL 
1 1 ;  and  as  a  vineyard,  in  which  the  scum  is  tiained,  the  bamn 
tree  cultivatedy  ami,  if  incuable^  ent  down,  Isa.  v.  1-7 ;  Imke  xiiL 
7-9. 

21.  How  may  U  be  shown  that  this  ritibU  church  is  identical 
under  hUh  dispensations^  and  wliat  argument  may  he  thence  de- 
rived to  jyrove  that  the  infant  children  of  believers  should  be 
baptized  f 

1.  The  eburch,  under  both  dispensations,  has  the  same  nature 
and  design.  The  Old  Testament  church,  embraced  in  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  rested  on  the  gospel  offer  of  salvation  by  faith, 
GaL  iii  8 ;  Heb.  xi.  Its  design  was  to  prepare  a  spiritual  seed 
for  the  Lord.  Its  sacraments  symbolized  and  sealed  the  same 
grace  as  those  of  the  New  Testament  church.  Thus  the  passover, 
as  the  Lord's  supper,  represented  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  v.  7. 
Circtmicision,  as  baptism,  represented  '*  the  putting  off  of  the  body 
of  the  sins  of  the  flesh ;"  and  baptism  is  called  by  Paul  ^  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Christ,"  CoL  iL  11,  12.  Even  the  ritual  of  the 
Mosaic  law  was  only  a  symbolical  revelation  of  the  gospel 

2.  They  bear  precisely  the  same  name.  'ExjcXs^aia  Kvptov,  tJie 
church  of  tlie  Lord,  is  an  exact  rendering  in  Greek  of  the  Hebrew 
TV\TV  /Hp,  translated  in  our  version  the  ^congregation  of  the 
Lord.''  Compare  Ps.  xxiL  22  with  Heb.  iL  12.  Thus  Stephen 
called  the  congregation  of  Israel  before  Sinai ''  the  church  in  the 
wilderness."     Compare  Acts  viL  38  with  Ex.  xzxii      Thus  also 

'hriu  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  Messiah  ;  and  the  elders  of 
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the  New  Testament  church  are  identical  in  function  and  name  ohaptib 
-with  those  of  the  synagogue.  ^"''^ 

3.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  furnished  by  the  apostolical 
records  that  the  ancient  church  was  abolished  and  a  new  and 
a  different  one  organized  in  its  place.  The  apostles  never  say  one 
word  about  any  such  new  organization.  The  preezistence  of  such 
a  visible  society  is  everywhere  taken  for  granted  as  a  fact  Their 
disciples  were  always  added  to  the  "  church  "  or  "  congregation  ^ 
previously  existing,  Acts  IL  47.  The  Mosaic  ritual  law,  by  means 
of  which  the  Abrahamic  character  of  the  church  had  been  admin- 
istered for  about  fifteen  hundred  years,  was  indeed  abolished;  but 
Paul  argues  that  the  introduction  of  this  law,  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after,  could  not  make  the  promise  of  none  effect, 
GaL  iiL  17 ;  and  consequently  the  disannulling  of  the  law  could 
only  give  place  to  the  more  perfect  execution  of  the  covenant,  and 
development  of  the  church  embraced  within  it 

4.  There  is  abundant  positive  evidence  that  the  ancient  church, 
resting  upon  its  original  charter,  was  not  abolished  by  the  new 
dispensation.  (1.)  Many  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  plainly 
declare  that  the  then  existing  visible  church,  instead  of  being 
abrogated  by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  should  thereby  be  glori- 
ously strengthened  and  enlarged,  so  as  to  embrace  the  G^tileB 
also,  Isa.  xlix.  13-23,  Ix.  1-14.  They  declare  also  that  the 
federal  constitution,  embracing  the  child  with  the  parent^  shall 
continue  under  the  new  dispensation  of  the  church,  after  ^  the 
Redeemer  has  come  to  Zion,"  Isa.  lix.  20,  21.  Peter,  in  Acts 
iiL  22,  23,  expounds  the  prophecy  of  Moses,  Deut  xviii  15-19. 
to  the  effect  that  every  soul  which  will  not  hear  that  prophet  (the 
Messiah)  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  the  people;  i.e.,  from  the 
church, — which  of  course  implies  that  the  church  from  which  they 
are  cut  off  continues.  (2.)  In  precise  accordance  with  these  pro- 
phecies Paul  declares  that  the  Jewish  Church  was  not  abrogated, 
but  that  the  unbelieving  Jews  were  cut  off  from  their  own  oli>e 
tree,  and  the  Gentile  branches  grafted  in  in  their  place ;  and  be 
foretells  the  time  when  God  will  graft  the  Jews  back  again  into 
their  own  stock,  and  not  into  another,  Kom.  xL  18-26.  He  says 
that  the  alien  Gentiles  adre  made  fellow-citizens  with  believing 
Jews  in  the  old  household  bf  faith,  £ph«  iL  11-22.    (3.)  Thtf 
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n  covenant  which  c«ietiluted  tbe  ancient  church  also  constUnted 
■  Abrahiim  the  father  of  many  nations.  The  promise  of  the  coTenant 
was,  that  God  would  "  be  n  God  uuto  htm  and  to  his  seed  after 
him."  This  covenant,  therefore,  embraced  the  "many  nations" 
tt-ith  their  father  Abraham.  Hence  it  never  ooold  have  been  ful- 
filled until  the  advent  of  the  Sfessiah,  and  the  abolishineot  of  tie 
restrictive  law.  Hence  the  Abrahaniic  covenant,  instead  of  hav- 
ing been  superseded  by  the  gospel,  only  now  begins  to  have  its 
just  acconiplisbinent.  Hence,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Pet^r 
exhorts  all  to  repent  and  be  baptized,  becattbe  the  Abrahamie 
covenant  still  held  in  force  for  all  Jews  and  for  their  children,  and 
for  all  tliose  afar  off,  i.e..  Gentiles,  as  many  as  God  should  call. 
Acts  ii.  3t*,  39.  Hence  also  Paul  argues  earnestly  that  since  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  is  still  ia  force,  therefore,  from  its  very  terms, 
the  Gentiles  who  should  believe  in  Christ  had  a  right  to  a  place 
in  that  ancient  church,  which  was  founded  npon  it,  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Jews.  "  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed.  So  thdt," 
says  Panl,  "  they  which  be  of  faith  are  blessed  with  faitUiil 
Abraham."  And  all  who  believe  in  Christ,  Jew  and  Gentile  indis- 
criminately, "are,"  to  the  full  extent  of  the  covenant,  "Abraham's 
seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise"  G&L  iii  6—29; — which 
promise  was,  "I  will  be  a  Qod  to  thee,  and  to  tht  bkko  aftxb 

The  bearing  of  this  ailment  upon  the  question  of  inbnt 
baptism  is  direct  and  conclusive. 

I.  Baptism  now  occupies  the  same  relation  to  the  covenant  and 
the  church  which  ciicumcision  did.  (1.)  Both  rites  represoit 
the  same  spiritual  grace,  namely,  regeneration,  DeuL  xxx.  6 ; 
CoL  ii  11;  Rom.  vi  3,  4.  (2.)  Baptism  is  now  what  ciicom- 
cisiou  was,  the  seal,  or  confirming  sign,  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant, 
Peter  says,  "  Be  baptized ;  roK  the  proiose  is  unto  yon,  and  to  yoor 
children,"  Acts  il  38,  38.  Paul  says  explicitly  that  baptism  is 
the  sign  of  that  covenant, — "  For  as  many  as  have  been  baptised 
into  Christ  are  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  pro- 
mis^"  OaL  iii  27,  29;  and  that  baptism  is  "the  drcnmcieicm  of 
Christ,"  Cc4.il  10,  U.  (3.)  Both  rites  are  the  appointed  form^ 
in  eocceesive  eras,  of  initiation  into  the  chnrch,  which  we  have 
proved  to  be  the  same  church  under  both  dispensations. 
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2.  Since  the  cbnrcli  is  the  same,  in  tbe  absence  of  all  explicit  ci 
command  to  the  contrary,  the  members  are  the  same.  Children 
of  believers  were  members  then.  They  ought  to  be  recognised  as 
members  now,  und  receive  the  initiatory  rite.  This  the  apostles 
took  for  granted  as  self-evident,  and  universally  admitted  ;  an 
explicit  command  to  baptize  would  have  implied  doubt  in  the 
ancient  church  rights  of  infants. 

3.  Since  the  covenant,  with  its  promise  to  be  "  a  Qod  to  the 
believer  and  his  seed,"  is  expressly  declared  to  stand  firm  under 
the  gospel,  the  believer's  seed  have  a  right  to  the  seal  uf  that 
promise.* 

22.  Promt  the  mdtnix  that  C'hriU  rtcognited  tlie  church  Hand- 
ing of  children. 

1.  Clirist  declares  of  tittle  children  (Matthew,  inuSia,  Luke 
Ppi4^,  iii/anlt)  that  "of  such  is  the  kingdom  uf  heaven,"  Matt. 
xix  14;  Luke  zviii  16.  The  phrase,  "kingdom  of  Ood,"  and 
"  of  heaven,"  signifies  the  visible  church  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, Matt  vL  33,  xiiL  47. 

2.  In  bis  recommisBioQ  of  Peter,  after  bis  apostasy,  our  Lord 
commanded  Lim,  as  under  shepherd,  to  feed  the  lamb*  as  well  as 
the  sheep  of  the  flock,  John  xxi.  16-17. 

3.  In  his  general  commission  of  the  apostles,  be  commanded 
them  to  disciple  nationi  (which  are  always  constituted  of  fiimilies), 
by  baptizing,  and  then  teaching  them.  Matt  xxviiL  19,  20. 

'Si.  Show  thai  t/ie  apottlei  ulviityt  acted  on  tlie  prineiyle  tlial 
tlu  child  ii  a  chtircJt  member  if  the  parent  UL 

The  apostles  were  not  settled  pastors  in  the  midst  of  an  estab- 
lished Christian  community,  but  itinerant  missionaries  to  an 
imbelieving  world,  sent  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel, 
1  Cur.  L  17.  Hence  we  have  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  the  record 
of  only  ten  separate  instances  of  baptism.  In  two  of  these,  viz., 
of  the  eunuch  and  of  Paul,  Acts  viiL  38,  ix,  18,  there  were  no 
families  to  be  baptized.  In  the  case  of  the  three  thousand  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  the  {>eoplc  of  Samaria,  and  the  disdples  of  John 
at  Epbesus,  crowds  were  baptized  on  the  vei;  spot  oa  which  tbey 

*  Dr.  John  H.  HMoal  Emji  on  Uia  ainrch. 


onirm  professed  to  bdieve.  Of  the  remaiiiiiig  Iva  ImImM^  is  Ae  finxr 
^**"*  cases  in  which  the  fiunily  is  mentioiied  at  all,  it  is  tepnssljr  aild 
they  were  baptised;  Tis.|  the  hdaseholdB  of  L(fdia  of  TbyaliiBi  of 
the  jailer  of  Philippi,  of  CiispoSy  and  of  Btephaaas,  Acts  Xfi  10^ 
32,  33,  zvilL  8;  1  Cor.  L  16.  In  the  remaining  instaiioe  of 
Comeliua,  the  record  implies  that  the  &miljr  waa  abo  baptiaed. 
Thus  the  apostles  in  eTeiy  case,  without  a  mn^  reeoided  ezoep- 
tion,  baptized  believers  on  the  spot;  and  whenerer  th^  had 
families,  they  also  baptiaed  thdr  households  of  tiu^ 

They  also  addressed  children  in  thdr  epistlea  as  nettben  of 
the  church.  Compare  Eph.  i  1,  and  CoL  L  1, 2,  with  Eph.  tL  1-3^ 
and  CoL  iiL  20 ; — and  declared  that  dven  the  children  of  only  one 
belieying  parent  were  to  be  regarded  "hdy,"  or  oonaecrated  to 
the  Lord,  i.e.,  as  church  members,  1  Cor.  viL  12-14. 

24.  What  argument  may  he  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
Mesdngs  symbolized  in  baptism  are  promised  and  granted  to 
children  f 

Baptism  represents  regeneration  in  union  with  Christ  Infants 
are  bom  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others.  They  cannot  be 
saved,  therefore,  unless  they  are  bom  again,  and  have  part  in  the 
benefits  of  Christ's  death.  They  are  evidently,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  in  the  same  sense  capable  of  being  subjects  of  re- 
generation as  adults  are.  *^  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Matt.  XXL  lt5,  16;  Luke  i  41,  44. 

25.  W?iat  argument  may  be  draton  from  the  practice  of  the 
early  church  ? 

The  practice  of  infant  baptism  is  an  institution  which  eziBts 
as  a  fact,  and  prevails  throughout  the  universal  church,  with  the 
exception  of  the  modem  Baptists,  whose  origin  can  be  definitely 
traced  to  the  Anabaptists  of  Cermany,  about  a.d.  1537.  Such 
an  institution  must  either  have  been  handed  down  from  the 
apostles,  or  have  had  a  definite  commencement  as  a  novelty,  which 
must  have  been  signalized  by  opposition  and  controversy.  As  a 
&ct,  however,  we  find  it  noticed  in  the  very  earliest  records  as  a 
universal  custom,  and  an  apostolical  trcuiition.  This  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Tertullian,  bom  in  Carthage,  a.d.  160,  or  only  sixty 
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years  nft«r  the  daatli  of  the  apoette  John.     Origen,  bom  of  Chris-  oMmi 

tian  parents  in  Sgypt,  a.d.  ISS,  declares  that  it  was  "the  usage    ' 

of  the  church  to  baptize  infanta,"  and  that  "  the  church  had  re- 
ceived the  tradition  from  the  apostles."  St.  Augnstin,  bom  a.ix 
354,  declares  that  this  "doctrine  is  held  b;  the  whole  chnrch, 
not  institut«d  by  oonncilB,  bnt  alvaTs  retained. 

2G.  Sow  it  the  objection  that  faith  i*  a  prertquitite  to  bajttitm, 
and  that  in/atUi  cannot  believe,  to  be  annetred  t 

The  Baptists  argne, — I,  From  the  commission  of  the  Lord, 
"  Go  preach  ....  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved, 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned,"  Mark  xvi  16, 16,  that  in- 
fants ought  not  to  be  baptized,  because  they  cannot  beUevu. 
2.  From  the  nature  of  baptism,  as  a  sign  of  a  spiritual  grace  and 
seal  of  a  covenant,  that  infants  ought  not  to  be  baptized,  since 
they  are  inct^ble  of  onderstanding  the  sign  or  of  contracting  the 
covenant. 

We  answer, — 1.  The  requisition  of  faith  evidently  appUes  only 
to  the  adult,  because  faith  is  made  the  essential  prerequisite  of 
salvation  ■  and  yet  infants  are  saved,  though  they  cannot  believe. 
2.  (Mrcumcision  was  a  sign  of  a  spiritual  grace,  it  required  faith 
in  the  adult  recipient,  and  it  was  the  seal  of  a  covenant;  yet,  by 
Qod's  appointment,  infants  were  circumcised.  The  truth  is,  that 
faith  is  required,  but  it  is  the  faith  of  the  parent  acting  for  his 
child.  The  covenant  of  which  baptism  is  the  seal  is  contracted 
with  the  parent,  but  aa  it  embraces  the  child  the  seal  is  properly 
appUed  to  it  also. 

27.  ffoio  eon  we  avoid  the  condution  that  iit/ante  ehonld  b4 
admitted  to  the  Lord'e  tupper,  if  thty  are  admitted  to  baptitm  t 

The  same  reason  and  the  same  precedents  do  not  hold  in  rela- 
tion to  both  sacraments.  1.  Baptism  recognises  and  seals  church 
membership,  while  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  commemorative  act. 
2.  In  the  action  of  baptism  the  subject  is  passive,  and  in  that  of 
the  Lord's  supper  active.  3.  Infants  were  never  admitted  to  the 
passover  nntil  they  were  capable  of  comprehending  the  nature  of 
the  service.  4.  The  apoaties  baptized  households,  but  never  ad- 
mitted households  as  such  to  the  supper. 
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oH&mm      28.   Who§e  ckUdrm  tmahiio  he  bapiiati  f 

XXXIX 

'       '' Infants  of  mieh  Mare  membeiB  of  theTidUe  ehnxeh;"* — Out 

is,  theoretically,  **  infimta  of  one  or  both  beMering  parenti;"  t  and , 
practically,  **  of  parents,  one  or  both  of  them  prafrnwinfl  fidth  in . 
Christ"  j:    Roman  CSathdlics,  Episoopalianay  the  Arotestanta  of  the . 
Continent,  the  Preabyteriaiia  of  Scotland  {t]  (and  formerly  of  tfaia 
country),  act  upon  the  prineiple  that  every  baptiaed  penon,  not 
excommunicated,  being  himself  a  member  of  the  visible  ehnreh, 
has  a  right  to  hare  his  chUd  regarded  and  treated  aa  such 
idsa 

It  ia  evident^  however,  from  the  following  prineqiles,  that  anif' 
the  children  of  those  who  are  profesaorB  of  a  penooal  £uth  in 
Christ  ought  to  be  bi^tiaed ;  1.  Ihe  example  of  the  apoatlea. 
They  baptised  the  households  only  of  believen.  %  Esith  ia 
the  condition  of  tiie  covenant  If  the  parent  is  destitote  of 
faith,  the  transaction  is  a  mockery.  3.  Those  who,  having  been 
baptized  in  infancy,  do  not  by  £uth  and  obedience  discharge 
their  baptismal  vows  when  they  are  of  mature  age,  forfeit  their 
own  birthright,  and  of  course  cannot  plead  its  benefits  for  their 
children 

tffl««sy.       The  Efficacy  of  Baptism. 

29.  What  18  the  Romuh  and  High  Church  doctrine  cu  to  t/ie 
efficacy  of  baptism  ? 

The  Romish  doctrine,  with  which  the  High  Church  doctrine 
essentially  agrees,  is, — 1.  That  baptism  confers  the  merits  of 
Christ  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  therefore, — (1.)  It 
cleanses  from  inherent  corruption;  (2.)  It  secures  the  remission 
of  the  penalty  of  sin ;  (3.)  It  secures  the  infusion  of  sanctifying 
grace;  (4.)  It  unites  to  Christ;  (5.)  It  impresses  upon  the  soul 
an  indelible  character;  (6.)  It  opens  the  portals  of  heavcn.§ 
2.  That  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinance  is  inherent  in  itself  in  virtue 
of  the  divine  institution.  Its  virtue  does  not  depend  either  on  the 
merit  of  the  officiating  minister  or  on  that  of  the  recipient,  but  in 
the  sacramental  action  itself  as  an  opus  operatum.     In  the  case  of 

*  S.  Cat,  q.  95.         f  ConfcMion  of  Ftith,  chaik.  xxrili..  sect  4.         t  L.  Cat.,  q  1€6. 

$  C«t  Uom.,  part  iL,  chap.  IL,  q.  iiiAi. 
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infants,  the  only  condition  of  its  efficiency  is  the  right  administra-  oh  Ami 
tion  of  the  ordinance.     In  the  case  of  adults  its  efficiency  depends  ^^"*' 
upon  the  additional  condition  that  the  recipient  is  not  in  mortal 
sin,  and  does  not  resist  by  an  opposing  wilL* 

30.   What  is  the  Lutheran  doctrine  on  this  subject  ? 

The  Lutherans  agreed  with  the  Reformed  Churches  in  repudi- 
ating the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  magical  efficacy  of  this  sacra- 
ment as  an  opus  opercUum,  But  they  went  much  further  than 
the  Reformed,  in  maintaining  the  sacramental  union  between  the 
sign  and  the  grace  signified.  Luther,  in  his  Small  Cat,  part  iv., 
sect.  2,  says  baptism  ''  worketh  forgiveness  of  sins,  delivers  from 
death  and  the  devil,  and  confers  everlasting  salvation  on  all  who 
believe/'  and,  in  sect.  3,  that  '4t  is  not  the  water,  indeed,  which 
produces  these  effects,  but  the  word  of  Qod,  which  accompanies 
and  is  connected  with  the  water,  and  our  faith,  which  relies  on 
the  word  of  God  connected  with  the  water.  For  the  water  with- 
out the  word  is  simply  water,  and  no  baptism.  But  when  con- 
nected with  the  word  of  God,  it  is  a  baptism ;  that  is,  a  gracious 
water  of  life,  and  a  washing  of  regeneration." 


3L   WhcU  was  the  Zuinglian  doctrine  on  this  subject  ? 

That  the  outward  rite  is  a  mere  sign,  an  objective  representation 
by  symbol  of  the  truth,  having  no  efficacy  whatever  beyond  that 
due  to  the  truth  represented. 

32.  What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Eefoiyned  Churches,  and  of  out 
own  among  the  number,  on  this  subject  f 

They  all  agree, — 1.  That  the  Zuinglian  view  is  incomplete. 

2.  That  besides  being  a  sign,  baptism  is  also  the  seal  of  grace, 
and  therefore  a  present  and  sensible  conveyance  and  confirmation 
of  grace  to  the  believer,  who  has  the  witness  in  himself;  and  to 
all  the  elect  a  seal  of  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  to  be 
sooner  or  later  conveyed,  in  God's  good  time. 

3.  That  this  conveyance  is  effected,  not  by  the  bare  operation 
of  the  sacramental  action,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost^  which  accom- 
panies his  own  ordinance. 

*  DcDS,  D«  U^ptlimo,  N.  29. 
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oirm  4.  That  in  tlie  atlult  the  reception  of  the  blenung  depends  npnn 
"^^L*-    ikith. 

5.  Tliflt  the  benefits  conveyed  by  baptism  are  not  pecaliar  lo 
it,  but  belong  to  the  believer  before  or  withont  baptism,  and  are 
often  renewed  to  him  nfterwanla. 

OurConfeaaion  of  Fftith,  chap.  xnniL,  Be«tion8  5  and  6,  affirms, ^ — 

"  1.  'That  by  the  right  use  of  thia  ordinance,  the  grace  pro- 
mised is  not  only  offered,  bnt  re«Uy  exhibited  and  conferred  by 
the  Holy  Ohost,  to  such  (whether  of  age  or  infante)  as  tliat  grace 
btjongeth  niito.' 

"  2.  That  baptism  dues  not  in  all  cases  eecnre  the  blessings  of 
tlie  covenant. 

"  3.  That  in  the  cues  in  which  it  does,  the  gift  ia  not  eon- 
uccted  necessarily  in  time  with  the  admioiftration  of  the  ordi- 

"  i.  That  these  blessings  depend  upon  two  things:  fl.)  The 
right  use  of  the  ordinance;  (8.)  The  secret  pnrpoM  of  Ood."* 

kkmAj.      Tbe  NiuBsaiTV  OF  'Burrau. 

33.  What  it  the  Bomith  and  Lutheran  doctrine  at  to  the  naxt- 
tUy  of  baptim  f 

They  hold  that  the  benefits  conTeyed  by  baptism  are  cWtnari/ji 
conveyed  in  no  other  way,  and  consequently  twfitisin  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  salvation,  both  for  infanta  and  adnltaf 
The  Papists  except  from  this  absolute  necessity  martyrs,  and  thoee 
who,  desiring,  cannot  obtain  baptism. 

34.  What  u  th6  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Churthet  on  this 
points 

Th^  all  agree  that  the  necessity  of  baptism  arises  umply 
from  the  comm«Dd  of  Christ  to  baptize;  and  that  the  graoe  sig- 
nifiad  belongs  to  all  within  the  covenant,  (whether  adult  or  in- 
fant,) and  would  be  obtained  by  them  with  or  without  the  tigo 
and  seal} 

*  Dr.  Uodic 

t  Conn.  Tniit.  itH  itl..  anon  4 ;  Cat  Rwn.,  put  Ik,  cba*.  IL.  inollgn  IS ;  ■cllimlH 
BapL.  1,  4;  AnsitiBrg  Conr,,  artleli  ». 

i  Cml  FiUDi,  cba^  uiUL,  Met.  t :  Calrls'i  tuUMln,  t.  U.  W. 
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35.   What  opinion  ha*  pmailed  at  to  lay  bapUm  f  rauria 

The  Bomanists  and  Latbenuu  believing  in  the  abeolute  necm-  '^*''' 
■itf  of  baptism  as  a  means  of  salvation,  have  consequently  always 
allowed  the  validity  of  baptism  administered  by  laymen  in  cases 
of  neceuit;.  The  Reformed,  on  the  other  hand,  not  beUeving 
the  ordinance  to  be  necessary  to  salvation,  have  uniformly  agreed 
that  baptism  is  to  be  regarded  v&lid  only  when  adminiBt«red  by 
a  regularly  ordnined  i 


THE  LORDS  SITPPER. 
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a      1.   What  are  the  varioai  phraeei  uatd  in  Sa'iptvre  to  detignalt 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  their  import  ? 

1.  Lord's  eupper,  1  Cor.  xL  20.  The  Greek  word  ^iiTof, 
translated  tirpp^r,  designated  tlie  dinner,  or  priucipa]  meal  of  the 
Jews,  taken  towards  or  in  the  evening.  Hence  this  socnuncDt 
received  this  uame  becauae  it  was  inatituted  at  that  meoL  Itw&s 
called  the  "Lord's,"  becaiif^c  it  was  instituted  by  him  to  com- 
memorate his  death,  and  signify  and  seal  his  grace. 

2.  Cnp  of  blessing,  1  Cor.  x.  16.  The  cup  was  blessed  by 
Christ,  and  the  blessing  of  Qod  is  now  invoked  upon  it  hj  the 
officiating  minister.  Matt  xkvl  26,  27, 

3.  Lord's  table,  1  Cor.  s.  21.  Table  here  stands,  by  a  usual 
figure,  for  the  provisiDna  spread  upon  it.  It  is  the  table  to  which 
the  Lord  invites  his  guests,  and  at  which  he  presides. 

4.  Communion,  1  Cor.  x.  1 6,  In  partaking  of  this  sacrament 
the  fellowship  of  the  believer  with  Christ  is  established  and  exer- 
ciaed  in  a  mutual  giving  and  receiving ;  and  consequently  also  the 
fellowship  of  believers  with  one  another  through  Christ 

6.  Breaking  of  bread.  Acts  iL  42.  Here  the  symbolical  action 
of  the  officiating  minister  is  put  for  the  whole  service. 

2.  By  what  other  tenat  tetu  it  designated  in  the  early  tAureht 

1.  Eucharist,  from  tv)(iipiarii>,  to  give  thankt.  See  Matt  xxvi 
27.  This  beautifully  designates  it  as  a  thanksgiving  service.  It 
is  both  the  cup  of  thanka^ving,  whereby  we  celebrate  the  grace 
of  Qod  and  pledge  our  gratitude  to  him,  and  the  cup  of  blessing 
or  the  consecrated  cup. 

2.  S.mnx$K,  a  coming  together,  because  the  sacrament  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  public  congregation. 


3.  Aurotipyio,  a  tacred  miniitration,  applied  to  tbe  s&crameiit  oi 
by  way  of  eminence.     From  tbia  word  ia  derived  the  English  word 

'  4.  BuaCa,  $acTtfiee  oferwg.  ^  Tbia  term  wae  not  applied  to  tbe 
Bacrament  in  the  proper  sense  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  Bat, — 
(1.)  Because  it  was  accompanied  with  a  collection  and  oblation  of 
films;  (2.)  Because  it  commemorated  the  true  sacrifice  of  Christ 
on  the  cross;  (3.)  Because  it  was  truly  a  eucharistical  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  Heb.  ziiL  15;  (4.)  Because,  in  tbe 
style  of  the  ancients,  every  religious  action,  whereby  we  con- 
secrate anything  tn  God  for  his  glory  and  our  salvation,  is  called 
a  sacrifice." 

5.  'kyaTTf.  The  agape,  or  love  feasts,  were  meals  at  which  all 
the  communicants  assembled,  and  in  connection  with  which  they 
received  the  consecrated  elements.  Hence  the  name  of  the  feast 
was  given  to  the  sacrament  itself. 

6.  yitxjrriptov,  a  mystery,  or  a  symbolical  revelation  of  truth, 
designed  for  the  special  benefit  of  initiated  Christiana  This  was 
applied  to  both  sacraments.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  applied  to  all 
tbe  doctrines  of  revelation,  Matt,  xiii  11 ;  CoL  i  26. 

7.  Missa,  mau.  Tbe  principal  designation  used  by  the  Latin 
Church.  The  most  probable  derivation  of  this  term  is  from  the 
ancient  formula  of  dismission.  When  the  eacred  rites  were  finished 
the  deacons  called  out,  "  Ite,  missa  est,"— yo,  it  ti  diteharged* 

3.  How  it  this  sacrament  dffintd,  and  what  art  the  euential 
points  included  in  the  drfinitionl 

See  L.  Cat,  q.  168j  S.  Cat,  q.  96. 

The  essential  points  of  this  definition  are, — 1.  The  elements, 
bread  and  wine,  given  and  received  according  to  tbe  appointment 
of  Jesus  Christ  2,  The  design  of  the  recipient  of  doing  this  in 
obedience  to  Christ's  appointment,  in  remembrance  of  him,  to 
show  forth  liis  death  till  he  come.  3.  The  promised  presence  of 
Christ  in  tbe  Bacrament  by  bis  Spirit,  so  that  "  the  worthy  re- 
ceivers are,  not  after  a  corporal  and  carnal  manner,  but  by  faith, 
made  partakers  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  with  all  bis  benefits, 
to  their  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth  in  grace." 

•TnrT«ttlii,I.»,  q.  M- 
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cBARiB      4.  IFito  kind  o/hrmd  m  to  k  MMi*^  Ifa  mormlnl^miSt  wliai 
Jl^l     t>  <A<  tticyg  o/ikedtfitrmi  ckurAm  9tkiki§j»imif      ^'. 

Bread  of  some  kind  is  ossential,  'L  ItaMa  tbe  rmwyiia^m  ^il 
Christ;  2.  From  the  sigoificftncy  of  thi  vnbd;  nnoa  famdL  •■ 
the  principftl  nataiil  nonriahmail  of  oar  MKm^  iipimeiito  Ui 
flesh,  which,  m  living  bread,  he  gave  tar  4ke  life  of  the  wokU, 
John  VL  51.  Bat  the  kind  of  bread,  whether  Imfenad  or  un- 
leavened, b  not  specified  in  the  eonunand,  nor  it  it  reiiderod  eaeenr 
tial  by  the  natnre  of  the  aervice.  Lothenoe  and  many  Bqptaata 
maintain  that  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  it  «— <»"*»*l  The 
Bomish  Church  uses  unleavened  bread,  althouf^  she  doea  not 
affirm  it  to  be  essential*  The  Oreek  Church  uses  leavened 
bread. 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  olm,  **  mne^"  in  the  New 
Testament;  and  how  does  it  appear  thai  vfine,  and  no  other  liquidy 
must  he  used  in  the  Lord^s  supper  ? 

It  is  evident,  from  the  usage  of  this  word  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  it  was  designed  by  the  sacred  writers  to  designate  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape.  Matt  ix.  17;  John  iL  S-10;  Rom. 
xiv.  21 ;  Eph.  v.  18;  1  Tim.  iil  8,  v.  23;  Titus  iL  3. 

The  Bomish  Church  contends,  on  the  authority  of  tradition, 
that  water  should  be  mingled  with  the  wine.  But  tliis  has  not 
been  commanded,  nor  is  it  involved  in  any  way  in  the  symbolical 
significancy  of  the  rite.  That  wine,  and  no  other  liquid,  is  to  be 
used,  is  clear  from  the  record  of  the  institution,  Matt  xxvi  26-29, 
and  from  the  usage  of  the  apostles. 

G.  Hoxc  does  it  appear  Uiat  hreojcing  the  bread  is  an  important 
part  of  the  sertdce  ? 

1.  The  example  of  Christ  in  the  act  of  institution,  which  is  par- 
ticularly noticed  in  each  inspired  record  of  the  matter,  Matt  xxvL 
26;  Mark  xiv.  22;  Luke  xxii.  19;  1  Cor.  xL  24. 

2.  It  is  prominently  set  forth  in  the  reference  made  by  the 
apostles  to  the  sacrament  in  the  Epistles,  1  Cor.  x.  IG.  The  en- 
tire service  is  designated  from  this  one  action,  Acts  iL  42. 

3.  It  pertains  to  the  symbolical  significancy  of  the  sacrament 

*  Cat  Rom.,  p»rt  IL,  chap,  ir,  q.  18L 
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(1.)  1%  wptmeaU  the  braakiiig  of.  Christ's  body  for  us,  1  Cor.  zi  oHAnn 
24.    (2.)  It  represents  tiie  oommunion  of  believers,  being  many    J[!l 
in  one  body,  1  Cor.  x  17. 

7.  What  is  the  proper  interpreeation  of  1  Cor.  z.  16,  and  in 
what  ieiue  are  the  eUmewU  to  he  bUseed  or  coneeeraUd  ? 

The  phrase  to  hUu  is  used  in  Scripture  only  in  three  senses : — 
1.  To  bless  Qod;  i.e.,  to  dedaie  his  praises,  and  to  utter  our 
gratiliide  to  him.  2.  To  confer  blessing  actually,  as  Qod  does 
upon  his  creatures.  3.  To  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  upon  any 
person  or  thing. 

The  *^  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,''  is  the  consecrated  cup 
upon  which  the  minister  has  invoked  the  divine  blessing.  As 
the  blessing  of  Gk>d  is  invoked  upon  food,  and  it  is  thus  conse- 
crated unto  the  end  of  its  natural  use,  1  Tim.  iv.  5 ;  so  the  ele- 
ments are  set  apart  as  sacramental  signs  of  an  invisible  spiritual 
grace,  to  the  end  of  showing  forth  Christ's  death,  and  of  minister- 
ing grace  to  the  believing  recipient,  by  the  invocation  by  the 
minister  of  God's  blessing  in  the  promised  presence  of  Christ 
through  his  Spirit 

8.  Whoit  is  the  Romish  doctrine  of  tromsubstantiation  ? 


•tantla- 


Transubstantiation  means  '* conversion  of  substance."  and  is  used  hqq^ 
by  the  Romanists  to  designate  their  dogma  that  when  the  words 
of  consecration  are  pronounced  by  the  priest  the  whole  substance 
of  the  bread  is  changed  into  the  very  body  of  Christ  which  was 
bom  of  the  Virgin  and  is  now  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father  in  heaven,  and  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  is  changed 
into  the  blood  of  Christ,  while  only  the  species  or  visible  appear- 
ance of  the  bread  and  wine  remains,  accidents  without  a  sub- 
stance; and  that,  together  with  his  real  flesh  and  blood,  the  entire 
person  of  the  God-man,  humanity  and  divinity,  is  really  physically 
present.* 

Almost  immediately  after  the  apostolic  age  the  Christian  Church 
began  to  leave  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  to  exalt  the  out- 
ward symbols  and  services  of  religion  above  the  spiritual  truths 
which  they  represented.     Thus  gradually  the   New  Testament 


•  Council  of  Trent,  urn.  zlU.,  canons  1  and  S;  Cat  Bom.,  put  U.,  chajk  It.,  q.  TJ. 
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H  miiiiatry  becaue  u  priebthood,  and  more  and  more  aupeistitioua 
views  were  enUrtaiited  as  to  the  efficacy  oud  necessity  of  the 
sacraments,  and  as  to  the  maaiier  iB  which  the  literal  body  aod 
blood  of  Christ  are  physically  preaept  in  the  supper.  The  doctriiie 
in  its  preseut  fonn,  however,  was  first  defined  and  affirmed  by 
Paschaaius  Radbert,  abbot  of  Corbey,  a,d.  831,  After  many 
coutroveraies  it  was  first  decreed  as  an  oriiele  rrf  faith  and  a  uni- 
versally recognised  dogma  of  the  church,  and  designated  by  the 
t«nn  transiibEtautiatiun,  at  the  instance  of  Innocent  III.,  by  the 
fourth  Iiktenui  Oouiual,  A.U  1216.* 

9.  PTttfrU  m  (nOline  t^  (A<  ofymgrt  (^oumI  Am  PapiA  doe- 
Irinei 

1.  The  Bomanista  soek  to  wUbUah  thnr  doctrine  hj  tbrea 
arguments : — (1.)  Scripture;  (2.)  Tradition;  (3.)  Dedsions  of  coun- 
cils. But  we  have  above  {chapter  v.)  proved  that  the  Scriptorea 
are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  judge  of  controveraies.  Their 
Bcriptund  authority  is  nothing  more  than  the  language  used  by 
Christ  in  instituting  the  sacrament.  Matt,  zxvi  26.  They  claim 
that  the  word  "is"  must  be  understood  Uterally.  Protestants 
insist,  on  thi:  contrary,  that  this  word,  from  the  plain  sense  of  the 
passage,  and  from  the  analogy  of  Scripture  usage  in  many  other 
passages,  sim|)ly  means  represenU,  gymbolizet.  See  Gen.  zli  26,  27 ; 
Et  xii.  11;  Dan.  vii  24 ;  Rev.  L  20. 

2.  Paul  calls  one  of  the  elements  bread  as  well  after  as  before 
its  consecration,  1  Cor.  x.  16,  xi.  26-28. 

3.  Tim  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  their  own  definition  of  a 
sacrsjnent.  They  agree  with  Protestants  and  with  the  Fathers  in 
distinguishing  in  every  sacrament  two  things, — vis.,  the  sign  and 
the  thing  signified,  (see  above,  chapter  xxxviii.,  question  2 ;)  bnt 
the  doctrine  of  trans uhstantiation  confounds  these  together. 

4.  The  senses,  when  exercised  in  their  proper  sphere,  are  as 
much  a  revelation  fmra  God  ns  any  other.  No  miracle  recorded 
in  the  Bible  contradicted  the  senses,  but,  on  the  controrj*,  the 
reality  of  the  miracle  was  established  by  tlie  te-stimony  of  the 
senses.  See  tlie  tran substantiation  of  water  into  wine,  John  ii. 
1—10;  Luke  xxiv.  36-43.     But  this  doctrine  flatty  contradicts 

'lluJicIni,  Eccl.  IIIU.,  Ceil  I.X..  part  U.,  ctu|i.  UL;  inii  Ccn.  XIII..  put  IL.  itiJit  ill 
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our  senses,  since  we  see,  smell,  taste,  and  touch  the  bread  and  oiaptib 
wine,  as  well  after  their  consecration  as  before.  i^ 

5.  Reason,  also,  in  its  proper  sphere,  is  a  divine  revelation,  and 
though  it  may  be  transcended,  never  can  be  contradicted  by  any 
other  revelttiony  supernatural  or  otherwise.  (See  above,  chapter 
iL,  question  11.)  But  this  doctrine  contradicts  the  principles  of 
reason, — (1.)  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  body,  by  sup- 
posing that^  although  it  is  material,  it  may  be,  without  division, 
wholly  present  in  heaven  and  in  many  different  places  on  earth 
at  the  same  time.  (2.)  In  maintaining  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  present  in  the  sacrament,  yet  without  any  of  their 
sensible  qualities ;  and  that  all  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  bread 
and  wine  are  present,  while  the  bodies  to  which  they  belong  are 
absent  But  qualities  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  bodies  to 
which  they  belong. 

6.  This  doctrine  is  an  inseparable  part  of  a  system  of  priest- 
craft entirely  antichristian,  including  the  worship  of  the  host,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  hence  the  entire  substitution  of  the 
priest  and  his  work  in  the  place  of  Christ  and  his  work.  It  also 
blasphemously  subjects  the  awful  divinity  of  our  Saviour  to  the 
control  of  his  sinful  creatures,  who  at  their  own  will  call  him  down 
from  heaven,  and  withhold  or  communicate  him  to  the  i>eople. 

10.   Wliat  is  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  constthstantiation  9  conmb 

Consubstantiation  (literally, "  constituting  of  the  same  substance'')  Jjj^****  • 
was  the  term  used  by  Luther  to  designate  his  doctrine,  that  while 
the  bread  and  wine  continue  the  same  that  they  were  before,  and 
what  they  appear  to  our  senses  to  be,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  nevertheless  literally  and  corporeally  present  in  a  mir- 
aculous manner,  tn,  tvith,  and  under  the  sensible  elements. 
This  view  agrees  with  that  of  the  Romanists,  in  asserting, — 

1.  A  real  corporeal  and  local  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament. 

2.  That  they  are  received  by  the  mouth. 

3.  That  they  are  received  equally  by  the  believer  and  unbe- 
liever. 

But  it  differs  from  the  Romish  doctrine,  in  denying, — 
1.  That  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed. 


««mk       2.  That  Uie  imiaa  ol  tbe  pwaoa  of  Cknt  With  the  dementa  is 
"•       cflecwd  bj  tlic  pon  cf  llw  «W!irHthig  pnML 

3l  In  coBJMng  ihc  pwwww  n<  ChiMf ■  pttaiw  within  apd  under 
the  I  li  ■!!  iiIb  to  Ike  *<er]r  iMa«nt  af  the  ncmneutel  oeUbntion. 
It  loIkMM  Oit,  »l«fc™efc  tUi  doctaiM  »  Uae,  alnnd,  aud  injoti- 
«c>:.  ir  •■•  y^  r-.'-  —^^r^-i  so  fitilly  d— gmw  as  that  g£  tnnsubftbui- 
lia:  '  '.rad  to  the  idohttoM xaahip of  the  host, 

!•    -  .;'  toihelaitjr,  dm  to  th*  ■■HchTVtfMHI  GkO- 

rifioe  of  the  mtm 

toKtrta.        II.   Wlnait  tkt  Adiiwi  ^Ak  Ji/ii  i  irf  Ownbt  ot  to  O* 

<:»■"*»  On  accoont  of  tha  «MtowM^y  OH  Ob  nljatt  <tf  tha  nd  pna- 
ence  which  n^sd  iiairfiati^r  •Aw  tha  Brfia— liiai,  batwaen 
the  Luthenuu  and  the  Bafbtmad,  and  batwam  Olvin  and  th« 

immediate  foUuwers  of  Zningle,  the  earir  Befurmed  Confession 
were  composed  genenllj  nitdei  the  bias  of  an  effort  to  compro- 
mise radicallj  distinct  news ;  and  hence  a  want  of  definitenesa  and 
coosistency  ia  their  statements  opon  thb  subject  h&s  resoited. 
In  all  essentials,  however,  thej  agree ;  and  immediatdy  after  the 
age  of  controversj  the  Lmguaire  of  all  the  Ooofessiuos  subsequently 
composed,  and  of  theolt^cal  writers,  became  both  distinct  and 
nnifunu.     They  agree  in  holding — 

I.  That  the  homau  nature  oi  Christ  is  confiiKd  to  heavuL 
'1.  That  the  presence  uf  hiii  body  and  blood  in  the  SKnunent  is 
not  physical,  nor  local,  nur  to  our  bodily  senses,  but  cwly  by  ite 
gRicious  influeuces  to  the  mind,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

3.  Tliat  they  are  received  only  by  the  tnw  believer;  not  by  the 
mouth,  but  only  spiritually,  in  the  exercise  of  faith.* 

12.  What  u  meata  by  t/tt  body  attd  blood  of  CMriil  uj  raxutd 
in  IIk  taarameni  ) 

~  The  whole  church  united  in  saying  that  bdierera  received  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  They  agreed  in  explaining  this  to 
mean  that  they  received  the  virtue,  efficacy,  or  vigour  of  his  body 
and  blood.     But  some  understood  thereby  the  viitee  of  his  body 

•  SMCoii»n«B.TipuiiiBVKtici«JI;  Udr.  CsnttAii'Ui.:  Dit>  Ktr.  ApiU  LMt, 
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aa  broken,  and  his  blood  Eis  shed;  i.e.,  their  sacrificial  efficacy,  oaiptt* 
Othen  Kaid  that,  besides  this,  there  was  a  tnyateriona  virtue  in  "~ 
the  hoAj  of  Christ,  due  to  its  union  with  the  divine  nature ;  which 
virtue  was  by  the  Holy  Spirit  conveyed  to  the  believer."  The 
Srst  view,  or  that  which  limits  the  reception  of  Chriat's  body  and 
blood  to  th^  eacrificial  efficacy,  is  the  true  one,  and  the  only 
one  which  muntained  Its  gronnd  in  the  faith  of  the  Befonned 
Chnrches* 

13.  Wlmt  M  meant  by  finding  upon  At  body  and  blood  of  Chritt, 
ai  uted  in  the  Refomud  Con/euiont  ? 

"  All  the  Keformed  agree  as  to  the  following  particulaiB : — 
"  1.  This  eating  was  not  with  the  mouth  in  any  manner. 
"  2,  It  was  only  by  the  soul  that  they  were  received. 
"  3.  It  was  by  foith,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  hand  and 

mouth  of  the  souL 

"  4.  It  waa  by  or  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
"But  this  receiving  Christ's  body  is  not  confined  to  the  Lord's 

Rupper;  it  takes  place  whenever  faith  in  him  is  exerci3ed."t 

14.  W}iat  is  the  Zuinglian  doctrine  eu  to  the  relation  between  the 
tiffn  and  the  thing  tignified  in  the  tupper  f 

The  bread  and  wine,  in  this  view,  are  regarded  ne  simply  signs 
symbolizing  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  sacrifidally  broken  and 
shed.  There  is  no  other  presence  of  Christ  than  as  he  is  thought 
of  and  believed  in  by  the  soul. 

1 5.  In  what  tetiie  and  on  vhat  ground  do  the  RomanisU  repre-  -nn  doe- 
tent  tht  tueharitt  at  a  aaerifiee  t  I^ra?" 

"The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  an  external  oblation  of  the  body  'a'*^ 
and  blood  of  Christ,  offered  to  God  in  recognition  of  bis  supreme 
Lordship,  under  the  appearance  of  bread  and  wine,  visibly  ex- 
hibited by  a  legitimate  minister,  with  the  addition  of  certain 
prayere  and  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  church  for  the  greater 
worahip  of  God  Mid  edification  of  the  people."  % 

With  respect  to  its  end,  it  is  to  be  distinguished  into, — 
1.  Latreudcam,  or  an  act  of  supreme  worship  offered  to  God. 

■  Bib.  Rev.,  April  UM.  |  IbU.  t  D«n^  nL  r.,  9.  IM    _^^m 


iili^iinlij  appeal  to  MaL  i.  11,  a.s  a  pi 
KcurreDt  sacrifice;  and  b>  the  declaratit 
is  "a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order 
tbef ,  discharged  hia  priestly  fancti«His 
to  Abraham,  Gen.  xiv.  18. 


16.  U&tB  ma$  Ihit  doctrine  be  rrfiited 

1.  It  has  no  foundation  whatever  in 
to  the  prophecy  in  Malachi,  and  to  the 
chisedec  to  Christ,  is  self-evideiitly  absui 

2.  It  rests  wholly  apon  the  fiction  of  t 
WMS  disproved  above,  question  9. 

Z.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  ctiM 
its  fWRfntial  nature  ezcludes  all  others,  U< 
18,  26,  37. 

4.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  words  ol 
by  Christ,  Luke  xzii  19  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  : 
Gommemontes  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  up< 
queoUy  cannot  be  a  new  propitiatory  i 
same  itMon  the  easence  of  a  i^crw""-*  ' 
ncrifin-     "^    ' 
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penalty  of  the  law,  Ilcb.  iz.  22.     But  the  Papists  themselves  call  ohapteii 
the  mass  a  bloodless  sacrifice,  and  it  is  wholly  without  pain  or     '^ 
death. 

6.  A  sacrifice  implies  a  priest  to  present  it,  but  the  Christian 
ministry  is  not  a  priesthood.    (See  above,  chapter  xxi,  question  21.) 

17.  What  is  the  Lutheran  view  cu  to  the  efficacy  of  the  tacra-  BiB«acf. 
mentf 

The  Lutheran  view  on  this  point  is,  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacrament  resides  not  in  the  signs,  but  in  the  word  of  Qod  con- 
nected witlT  them,  and  that  it  is  operative  only  when  there  is  true 
faith  in  the  receiver.  It,  however,  lays  stress  upon  the  virtue  of 
the  literal  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  present,  in,  with,  and  under 
the  bread  and  wine ; — ^this  body  and  blood  being  physically 
received  equally  by  the  believer  and  unbeliever,  but  being  of 
gracious  avail  only  in  the  case  of  the  believer.* 

18.  WhcU  i$  the  tfieuf  of  the  Reformed  Churches  upon  this  tub- 
jectf 

They  rejected  the  Bomish  view,  which  regards  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacrament  as  inhering  in  it  physically  as  its  intrinsic  property, 
as  heat  inheres  in  fire.  They  rejected  also  the  Lutheran  view,  as 
far  as  it  attributes  to  the  sacrameot  an  inherent  supernatural 
power,  due,  indeed,  not  to  the  signs,  but  to  the  word  of  God 
which  accompanies  them,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  always  opera- 
tive, provided  there  be  £uth  in  the  receiver.  And,  thirdly,  they 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Socinians  and  others,  that  the  sacra- 
ment is  a  mere  badge  of  profiession,  or  an  empty  sign  of  Christ 
and  his  benefits.  It  is  declared  to  be  an  efficacious  means  of 
grace ;  but  its  efficacy,  as  such,  is  referred  neither  to  any  virtue 
in  it  nor  in  him  that  administers  it,  but  solely  to  the  attending 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (virius  SpiriluM  SancU  eatrinsecus 
accedensj)  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  word.  It  has,  indeed,  the 
moral  objective  power  of  significant  emblems  and  seals  of  divine 
appointment,  just  as  the  word  has  its  inherent  moral  power;  but 
its  power  to  convey  grace  depends  entirely,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
word,  on  the  cooperation  of  the  Holy  Ghost     Hence  the  power 

*  Lather's  Small  Cat,  pwt  ▼. 
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Mie  ijora  a  supper  "     «  Tk^  ^ 

of  the  eldership.  "J  ^     This  mn 

^'^  «d  obedience  to  t   h^T**!?'' ' 
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b;  sacrunental  confession."*     The  Lutherans  agraa  with  them  in  a 
admitting  all  ^ho  conform  to  the  external  reqniraments  of  the 
church. 

3.  High  Church  prelatists  and  othen  who  regard  the  sacra- 
ments as  in  themselves  effective  means  of  grace,  maintain  that 
even  those  who,  knowing  themselves  to  be  destitnte  of  the  fmlta 
of  the  Spirit,  nevertheless  have  specnlative  &ith  in  the  go^>el, 
and  are  free  from  scandal,  and  desire  to  come,  should  be  ad- 
mitted. 

3.  The  &ut)i  and  practice  of  all  the  evangelical  chnrches  are, 
that  the  communion  is  deaigoed  only  for  believers,  and  therefore 
that  a  credible  profeecdon  of  Euth  and  obedience  shonld  be  required 
of  every  applicant.  (1.)  The  Baptist  Churches,  denying  altogether 
the  right  of  infant  chnrch  membenhip,  receive  all  applicants  for 
the  communion  as  from  the  world,  and  therefore  demand  pimtive 
evidences  of  the  new  birth  of  aU.  (2.)  All  the  Pedobaptist 
Churches,  maintaining  that  all  children  baptized  in  infancy  are 
already  membera  of  the  church,  distingnish  between  the  admission 
of  the  children  of  the  church  to  the  communion  and  the  admie- 
sion  de  novo  to  the  church  of  the  unbaptized  alien  from  the  world. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  the  presumption  is  that  they  should 
come  to  the  Lord's  table  when  they  arrive  at  "yenrs  of  discretion, 
if  they  be  free  from  scandal,  appear  to  be  sober  and  steady,  and 
to  have  sufBcient  knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord's  body."  In  the 
case  of  the  nnbaptiEed  worldlings,  the  presumption  is  that  they 
are  aliens  until  they  bring  a  credible  profession  of  a  change. 

21.  Him'  may  it  be  proved  that  the  Lonfi  mpper  it  not  detiffned 
for  the  unreneieai  t 

It  can,  of  course,  be  designed  only  for  those  who  are  spiritoallj 
qualified  to  do  in  reality  what  every  recipient  of  the  sacrament 
does  in  form  and  professedly.    Bnt  this  ordinance  is  essentially — 

1.  A  profession  of  Christ 

2.  A  solemn  covenant  to  accept  Christ  and  his  gospel,  and  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  discipleship. 

3.  An  act  of  spiritual  communion  with  Christ 

The  qualifications   for   acceptable   communion,  thereffire,  are 

*  CoBiv.  Tmil,  ■■■&  iHL|  nnon  II. 
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;r  8uch  knowledge  and  snch  a  spiritual  condition  »s  shall  enable 
the  recipient  intdligently  and  honestly  to  discern  in  the  emblems 
tlie  Lord's  hody  as  sacrificed  for  sin,  to  contract  with  Lim  the 
gospel  otivenaut,  and  to  hold  fellowship  with  him  through  the 

.Spirit. 

22.  What  hare  tht  chitrch  and  it*  o^eeri  a  riiiht  to  rfqtdrr  of 
Ihote  uhom,  thr;/  admit  to  thu  Lov^i  supper? 

"  The  ofBcers  of  the  church  nrc  the  judges  of  the  quaUfications 
of  tho8e  to  be  admitted  to  sealing  ordinances."  "  And  those  so 
admitted  shall  be  exaniined  as  to  their  knowledge  and  piety."* 
As  God  has  not  endowed  any  of  these  officers  ii-ith  the  power  of 
reading  the  heart,  it  follows  that  the  qualifications  of  which  they 
are  the  judges  are  simply  those  of  competent  knowled^  purity 
of  life,  and  credible  profession  of  faith.  It  is  their  duty  to  ex- 
amine the  applicant  as  to  his  knowledge,  to  watch  and  inquire 
concerning  his  walk  and  conversation,  to  set  before  him  faithfully 
the  inward  spiritual  qualiticittions  requisite  for  acceptable  com- 
munion, and  to  hear  his  profession  of  that  spiritual  faith  and 
purpose.  The  responsibility  of  the  act  then  rests  upon  the 
individual  professor,  and  not  upon  the  seasinn,  who  are  never  to 
be  understood  as  passing  judgment  upon,  or  as  indorsing  the 
validity  of  his  evidences. 

23.  What  i>  the  differenca  between  the  Presbyterian  and  the 
Congregational  Churches  upon  this  point  ? 

There  exists  a  difference  between  the  traditionary  views  and 
practice  of  these  two  bodies  of  Christians  vnth  respect  to  the 
ability,  the  right,  and  the  duty  of  church  officers,  of  forming  and 
affirming  a  positive  official  judgment  upon  the  inward  .'ipiritual 
character  of  applicants  for  church  privileges.  The  Congregation- 
alista  understand  by  "credible  pmfession,"  the  positive  evidence 
of  a  religious  experience  which  satisfies  the  official  judges  of  the 
gracious  state  of  the  applicant.  The  Presbyterians  understand 
by  that  phrase  only  an  intelligent  profesxion  of  true  spiritual 
faith  in  Christ,  which  b  not  contradicted  by  the  life. 

Dr.  Candlish,  in  the  "Edinburgh  Witness,"  June  8,  1848, 


Baje :  "The  principle  (of  commuQion),  as  it  is  notorious  that  the  oi 
Presbyterian  Church  has  always  held  it,  does  not  constitnte  the 
pastor,  elders,  or  congregation,  jadgea  of  the  actual  conversion  of 
the  applicant;  but,  on  the  contrary,  lays  much  responsibility 
upon  the  applicant  himselE  The  minister  and  kirk-seasion  mnst 
be  sAtblied  as  to  his  competent  knowledge,  credible  profession, 
and  consistent  walk.  They  mnst  determine  negatively  that  there 
b  no  reasoa  for  pronouncing  him  not  to  be  a  Christian,  but  they 
do  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  positively  judging  of  hia 
conversion.  This  is  the  Presbyterian  rule  of  discipline,  be  it 
right  or  wrong,  differing  materially  from  that  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  In  practice  there  ia  room  for  mncL  dealing  with  the 
conscience  under  either  rule,  and  persons  deatitute  of  knowledge 
and  of  a  credible  profession  are  excluded." 
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A. 

I.  ThtApottUi*  Creed,  lo  called,  but  known  to  bare  aasumed  ite  preaent  form  awmmdvl 

only  gradually.    It  bas,  boweyer,  been  in  subatantially  its  present  form  tbe     

creed  of  tbe  wbole  Cbristian  Cburch  erer  since  tbe  close  of  the  second  century. 

Tbe  clauses  wbicb  were  tbe  latest  added  to  tbe  Creed  are,  "  He  descended  into 
bell/'  "  Tbe  communion  of  saints/'  and  "  Tbe  life  ererlasting: "— • 

"  I  believe  in  God  tbe  Fatber  almigbty,  maker  of  bearen  and  earth;  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  bis  only  Son,  our  Lord,  who  was  conceiTed  by  tbe  Holy  0bost, 
bom  of  tbe  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead, 
and  buried :  be  descended  into  hell ;  tbe  third  day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead; 
be  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  tbe  right  band  of  God  tbe  Fatber 
almighty ;  from  thenoe  be  shall  come  to  judge  tbe  quick  and  tbe  dead.  I  beliere 
in  the  Holy  Qbost,  tbe  holy  catholic  church,  the  communion  of  saints,  the  forg;iTe- 
ness  of  sins,  tbe  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  tbe  life  everlasting.    Amen." 

II.  Tbe  Nioene  Creed,  as  it  was  actually  enacted  by  tbe  Council  of  Nice, 
A.D.  326:— 

''We  believe  in  one  Qod,  tbe  Fatber  almighty,  tbe  maker  of  all  things,  visible 
and  invisible ;— and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tbe  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  tbe 
Father;  only  begotten,  (that  is,)  of  the  substance  of  the  Father;  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God;  begotten,  not  made ;  of  tbe  same  sub- 
stance with  tbe  Father;  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  that  are  in  heaven  and 
that  are  in  earth ;  who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  descended,  and  was 
incarnate,  and  became  man;  suffered,  and  rose  again  the  third  day;  ascended 
into  tbe  heavens,  and  will  come  to  judge  the  living  and  tbe  dead;— and  in  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  those  who  say  that  there  was  a  time  when  be  was  not,  and 
that  be  was  not  before  be  was  begotten,  and  that  he  was  made  out  of  nothing, 
or  affirm  that  he  is  of  any  other  substance  or  essence,  or  that  the  Sou  of  God  is 
created,  and  mutable  or  changeable,  the  catholic  church  doth  pronounce  accursed." 

III.  The  creed  set  forth  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  called  by  Theo- 
dosius  tbe  Great,  A.i>.  881,  and  the  second  oecumenical  oounciL  This  is  the 
creed  used  in  the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  English  Churches,  and  erroneously 
styled  tbe  Nicene  Creed,  a  true  version  of  which  I  have  given  above,  from  which 

*  See  Mosheim,  Ceo.  L,  part  iL,  chajk  iU. ;  Bingham's  Christ.  Ant,  book  a.,  chap.  iU. 
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E.  this  CoinlauliHtifKilitaii  (hieil  ililTen  cloeflj'  is  beio^  mach  more  fall  nnd  deSniU 
ill  tUe  uticle  coaoeniiog  the  BoljQhixt.  It  wis  far  the  riurpoaeaf  cundemDioj 
tTToie  coucecning  the  personality  wid  diviaitj  of  tbe  third  |*reon  of  the  Trinilj, 
which  hmd  proiuiDeiitlir  emerged  unoe  Ibe  Coondl  of  Hife,  that  the  Cooocil  of 
ConiitaaUEOpIe  uuulled  cbeaa  idiJitiiiDal  ileGnitiveclsuBes:—* 

"  I  belieie  in  one  God,  the  Patfaer  almight]-,  mater  of  heftreo  and  earth,  uhI 
of  alt  thi[iK>>  visible  and  iBriiible;~and  in  cue  Lord  Jeani  Chriit,  the  onl;  bt- 
ROttea  Sod  of  Qad,  begotlM  of  bU  Father  before  &11  wnrlila;  God  of  Uod, 
Light  of  Idght,  fery  God  of  Tery  (Jod,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one  anb- 
Etance  irilh  the  Father ;  h]  whom  ail  tkiugs  ■ere  made ;  who  for  lu  mes,  add 
for  our  BkltatJoD,  came  down  from  heaien,  and  wu  incarnate  b;  the  Hotj  Qboit 
(if  t>;e  Virgin  Harjr,  and  wM  inule  man,  acd  wtu  crodGed  oUo  fat  ni  DDder 
roQtiuB  Pilate.  He  Hnfleired  and  was  hiiried ;  and  the  third  dair  he  roae  again, 
aixwrding  to  thi  Scripturee,  and  ajKended  into  beaTen.  and  littelh  on  the  right 
Laud  of  the  Father.  And  he  shall  teme  again  with  glory  to  jndge  botb  tlw 
quick  and  the  dead  ;  whoea  kingdoni  ahall  hare  no  end.  And  I  twlieie  is  tin 
llolj  Gboat,  the  Lord  and  Uirer  of  life,  who  pniccedeth  fnua  the  Father  »d 
the  Saa.f  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  togeths  ii  woiehipped  aod  f^ 
rificd;  who  (pake  bj  the  prophets.  And  1  beUexo  one  catholic  and  spostolis 
church ;  1  acknawledge  om  liiiiilisco  for  the  remission  of  sius,  and  I  look  for 

IV.  The  Alhananan  Cntd,  ho  called,  Tulgari;  aacribed  to  the  great  Atha. 
Dauue,  biihop  of  Alexandria  from  about  i.D.  S28  to  a.d.  373,  and  the  leader 
of  the  onhodox  party  in  the  church  in  oppoution  to  the  ardi-hei«tic  Arisa. 
"Hut  the  beat  aod  latest  critics,  who  have  examined  the  thing  moneiaetlj, 
tiiiiks  no  qoestion  bat  that  it  is  to  be  aacribed  to  a  Latin  author,  Vigilioi  Tap- 
seiisis,  an  African  biahop,  who  lived  in  tlie  latter  end  of  the  fifth  centorj,  in  the 
time  of  the  Vandaiic  Arian  persecution:" — Z 

"  1.  Whosoeierwisheala  be  saved,  it  is  above  all  neceanrjfor  him  to  hold  the 
catholic  &ith.  2.  Which  unless  each  one  shall  preaerre  perfect  and  ioTiolate, 
he  shall  cerlainlj  perish  for  erer.  3.  But  the  catholic  faith  ia  this,  that  we 
worahip  ont  Uod  in  trinity,  and  trinity  in  unity,  i.  Neither  eoufouoding  the 
persons  nor  separatiog  the  subatuwe.  G.  For  the  person  of  the  Father  ia  one, 
of  the  Son  another,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  anotkar.  6.  But  of  Um  Father,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  there  is  one  dinnitj,  eqnal  ^orj,  and  external 
miuesty.     7.  What  tlie  FaUier  ia,  the  Hune  ii  tha  8<m,  and  the  Holy  QhosL 

8.  The  Patlicr   ia   uncreated,  the   Sun   uncreated,  the  Holy  Ghost  uncreated. 

9.  The  Father  is  immense,  the  Son  immense,  the  Holy  Ghost  immense.  10.  The 
Fattier  is  eternal,  the  Son  eternal,  the  Holy  Ghost  eternal.  11.  And  yet  there 
are  not  three  eteraali,  but  one  eternal  12.  So  there  are  not  three  (beings)  nn. 
created,  nor  thi-ee  immense,  but  one  uncreated,  and  one  immense.  13.  In  Lke 
luuuner  the  Father  i:<  omnipoteiU,  the  Son  is  amnipoleat,  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
omnipolent.  14.  .\Dd  yet  there  are  not  three  omnipatents,  but  one  omnipotent, 
IS.  Thus  the  Fatliet  is  God,  the  Sou  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God.    Iti.  And 


t  TMm  phnH  "KlltKiuc"  wusddcil  ID  the  Cmdof  CoBiUnUiHipk  bj  th 
1  Blnghsm'i  ChriUlu  AntiquiUo.  bool:.  i..  dwp.  1*. 
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yet  there  are  not  three  Qods,  but  one  Qod.    17.  Thus  the  Father  is  Lord,  the  ArrBims. 

Son  is  Lord,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  Lord.    18.  And  yet  there  are  not  three      

Lords,  bat  one  Lord.  19.  Becaase  we  are  thus  compelled  by  Christian  rerity  to 
confess  each  person  severally  to  be  God  and  Lord,  so  we  are  prohibited  by  the 
catholic  religion  from  saying  that  there  are  three  Gods  or  Lords.  20.  The 
Father  was  made  from  none,  nor  created,  nor  begotten.  SI.  The  Son  is  from 
the  Father  alone,  neither  made  nor  created,  but  begotten.  22.  The  Holj 
Ghost  is  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  neither  made  nor  created,  nor  begotten, 
bnt  proceeding.  28.  Therefore  there  is  one  Father,  not  three  Fathers ;  one  Son, 
not  three  Sons ;  one  Holy  Ghost,  not  three  Holy  Ghosts.  24.  And  in  this 
trinity  there  is  nothing  first  or  last,  nothing  greater  or  less.  26.  Bat  all  the 
three  ooetemal  persons  are  coequal  among  themselfes ;  so  that  through  all,  as 
IS  above  said,  both  unity  in  trinity  and  trinity  in  unity  is  to  be  worshipped. 

26.  Therefore  he  who  wishes  to  be  sared  must  think  thus  concerning  the  Trinity. 

27.  But  it  is  necessary  to  eternal  salyation  that  he  should  also  fiuthfully  bdieve 
in  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  28.  It  is  therefore  true  faith  that 
we  beliere  and  confess  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  both  God  and  man.  29.  He 
is  God,  generated  from  eternity  from  the  substance  of  the  Father;  man,  bom  in 
time  from  the  substance  of  his  mother.  30.  Perfect  God,  perfect  man,  subsist- 
ing of  a  rational  soul  and  human  flesh.  31.  Equal  to  the  Father  in  respect  to 
his  diyinity,  less  than  the  Father  in  respect  to  his  humanity.  32.  Who,  although 
he  is  God  and  man,  is  not  two,  but  one  Christ.  33.  But  one,  not  from  the  con- 
version of  his  divinity  into  flesh,  but  from  the  assumption  of  his  hamanity  into 
God.  34.  One  not  at  all  from  confusion  of  substance,  but  from  unity  of  person. 
35.  For  as  a  rational  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  man  is  one  Christ. 
86.  Who  snff'ered  for  our  salvation,  descended  into  hell,  the  third  day  rose  from 
the  dead.  87.  Ascended  to  heaven,  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
onmipotent,  whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  88.  At 
whose  coming  all  men  shall  rise  again  with  their  bodies,  and  shall  render  an 
account  for  their  works.  89.  And  they  who  have  done  well  shall  go  into  life 
eternal ;  they  who  have  done  evil  into  eternal  fire.  40.  This  is  the  catholic  faith, 
which  unless  a  man  shall  faithfully  and  firmly  believe,  he  cannot  be  saved.'' 

B. 

As  the  system  of  doctrine  commonly  designated  Calvinism,  from  its  ablest 
expounder,  the  illustrioas  reformer  of  Geneva,  was  in  fact  first  clearly  defined 
and  advocated  by  the  great  St.  Auoustin.  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  northern  Africa, 
during  the  last  years  of  the  fourth  and  the  first  of  the  J^/th  century ;  so  that 
antagonist  system,  now  generally  known  as  ArminianUm,  from  the  fact  that  its 
roost  able  and  prominent  modern  advocates,  the  Rem<mstrants  of  Holland,  were 
led  in  the  order  of  time  by  James  Abminius,  professor  of  theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden  from  1602  to  1609,  was  really  in  the  first  instance  set  forth  by 
John  Cassiamus,  an  Eastern  monk  settled  in  Marseilles,  in  France,  during  the 
first  lialf  of  the  fifth  century.  The  advocates  of  this  system  were  at  first  called 
MatsUiant  (from  Massilia,  Marseilles),  and  afterwards,  by  the  schoolmen.  Semi- 
pdugians. 

During  the  controversies  which  immediately  preceded  the  General  Synod  of 
Dort  in  Holland,  a.d.  1618  and  1619  (when  the  Churches  of  England,  Scotland, 
Holland,  the  Palatinate,  and  Switierland,  united  in  condemning,  by  their  repre-        ^ 
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L  KDUtito,  tbi*  doctrine,  aoiJ  to  reiuasttiug  C&Iriuiiiii  u  th«  foiUi  of  Um  Bc- 
foruied  Cbnrefau),  lbs  EemaMittuiU  net  furth  tbeir  poaition,  u  oonUutol  viih 
Ibc  estAblkbed  dui:tHue  of  tbe  FraKstftntOburBhei.  io  fire  propoiiliDac.     TbsH 

Dius  mJ  of  (Wiin.     ThBM,  u  gi»ao  bj  MosLeim."  are  aa  foUuwe;- 

1.  "  That  God,  from  oil  eteroitjr.  dDtermined  U  b«aCi>w  itUTtit^oa  on  IboM 
wbo,  u  he  foresaw,  wuuld  poraeven  unto  tha  md  id  tbeir  (aiti>  ia  Jesus  Chriil  ; 
and  to  ioKoC  everlulicK  {>uiil>hm<iul  on  tboie  who  thould  eoatioue  iu  their  un- 
belief, and  rnut  to  the  end  of  life  hit  diviiii>  suc^uib. 

!.  "  !rhal  JnuK  Christ,  by  hja  death  and  soffBringi,  made  an  atonement  far 
tbe  tiuaot  uaukinii  in  geiieriil,  anil  of  efer;  iniliTidu[J  in  particuUr:  thai,  bow. 
erei,  riDoe  but  those  who  beliere  in  bim  cao  be  partakera  of  that  dirise  benefit. 

5,  "  That  true  faitb  atoaol,  proceed  frem  the  exereiae  of  our  natnraJ  lacultjei 
and  powen,  or  from  the  fonx  and  operatian  of  free  will,  itDoe  mao,  in  oinie- 
quence  of  his  uatoraJ  corruption,  ia  incapabtu  of  Lbinkiug  ur  doing  an;  good 
tbioj; ;  and  that  tbcrafore  it  is  neceaaar;  to  bis  coDTenion  and  aaliation  that  be 
be  regenerated  and  renewed  by  tha  operation  of  the  Holy  Uhosl,  which  is  the 
Kiil  of  Mod  through  Jeaua  Christ. 

1.  "  Tbat  this  dirine  grace  or  energy  of  the  Iluly  Ubost,  wblch  heals  the  dih 
M-d*n  of  a  oarrupt  nature,  begins,  advancec.and  brings  to  perfection  erery  thing 
that  can  be  called  good  in  man ;  and  that,  oonaequBntlj,  all  good  worka  without 
eioeption  are  to  be  attributed  to  Uod  alone,  and  to  the  operation  of  bis  grace ; 
that,  neTertheless,  this  grace  does  not  force  the  man  to  act  against  his  iaclina- 
tion,  but  may  be  rvrutcd  and  rtJitUrvd  ia^ecliial  by  the  penerse  will  of  the 
impenitent  sinner. 

6.  "  That  tbey  who  are  united  to  ChrLit  by  faith  are  thereby  furnished  aiih 
abuodaot  strength  and  auceour,  saffident  to  enable  them  to  triumpb  oier  the 
seductions  of  SaUui  and  the  allurementa  of  sin  ;  nerfrtheless  they  may,  by  tbe 
neglect  of  these  snccoura,  &1I  from  grace,  and,  dying  in  such  a  state,  may  finally 
perish."  This  point  was  staled  at  first  doubtfully,  but  afterwards  posilirely  w> 
a  settled  doctriae. 

It  must  be  lemembered.tbat  this  statement  was  put  forth  during  tbe  early 
etageE  of  this  controversy,  while  the  RemonslranU  were  deprecating  all  eccle- 
siastical investigation  of  their  diiergeucies  froni  the  oreedsof  the  national  church, 
and  before,  in  fact,  their  system  had  been  tharoughly  elaborated  by  their  ovn 
teachers.  Tbe  fundamental  portions  set  forth  in  thew.)!tie}iotiiIt  led  by  logicul 
ueoeeslCy  to  that  rationalistic  anti-eTangelical  system  matured  by  the  later  Re- 
monstrant tbeotogiaui,  ajid  presenting  unscriptural  views  upon  almost  every 
question  concerning  Christianity, — as,  concerning  our  federal  relation  to  Adam, 
original  siu,  predestination,  protidenee,  redemption,  free  will,  grace,  faith,  re- 
generation, JublincatioD,  saoctiGcation,  peraeveranoe,  good  works,  etc,  etc. 
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